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CHAPTER   XIV. 

»  And  the  magicianB  did  so  with  their  enchantments ;  bat  thej  could  not :  tbea  th4 
vagicians  said, '  This  is  the  finger  of  God.' ''— Exod.  viii.  18, 19. 

DEPABTCRE  FROM  ANTIOCH. — JOURNET  THROUGH  PHRYGIA  AND  GALATIA. — 
APOLLOS  AT  EPHESUS  AND  CORINTH. — ARRIVAL  OF  ST.  PAUL  AT  EPHESUS.— 
DISCIPLES  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. — ^THK  SYNAGOGUE. — THE  SCHOOL  OF 
TYRANNUS. — MIRACLES. — EPHESIAN  MAGIC. — THE  EXORCISTS. — BURNING  OF 
THE  BOOKS. 

The  next  period  of  St.  Paul's  life  opens  with  a  third  journey  through  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.'  In  the  short  stay  which  he  had  made  at  Ephesus 
on  his  return  from  his  second  journey,  he  had  promised  to  come  again  to  that 
city,  if  the  providence  of  God  should  allow  it."  This  promise  he  was  en- 
abled to  fulfil,  after  a  hasty  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  a  longer  sojourn  in  the  first  metropolis  of  the  Gentile  Church.' 

It  would  lead  us  into  long  and  useless  discussions,  if  we  were  to  specu- 
late on  the  time  spent  at  Antioch,  and  the  details  of  the  Apostle's  occu- 
pation in  the  scene  of  his  early  labours.  We  have  already  stated  our  rea- 
Bons  for  believlug  that  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  Council  at  Jerusa- 
lem,  took  place  at  an  earlier  period,^  as  well  as  the  quarrel  between  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  concerning  the  propriety  of  concession  to  the  Juda* 

1  Acts  zriiL  23.  '  Acts  zviiL  21.    See  YoL  I.  p.  423. 

a  See  the  end  of  Ch.  TTTT. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  Ch.  YIL  for  the  answers  to  Wieseler's  arguments  on  tbif 
•"ilgect 
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izcrs.*  Bat  withoat  knowing  the  particniar  form  of  the  controversiee 
bronght  before  hun*  or  the  names  of  those  Christian  teachers  with  whom 
he  conferred,  we  have  seen  enongh  to  make  ns  aware  that  imminent  dan- 
gers from  the  Jadaizing  party  surrounded  the  Church,  and  that  Antioch 
was  a  favourable  place  for  meeting  the  machinations  of  this  party,  as  well 
as  a  couTenient  starting-point  for  a  journey  undertaken  to  strengthen 
those  communities  that  were  likely  to  be  invaded  by  false  teachers  from 
Judaea. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  St.  Paul's  only  object  to  proceed  with  all 
haste  to  Ephesus :  nor  indeed  is  it  credible  that  he  could  pass  through 
the  regions  of  Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  Phrygia  and  Qalatia,  without  remain- 
ing to  confirm  those  Churches  which  he  had  founded  himself,  and  some  of  ' 
which  he  had  visited  twice.  We  are  plainly  told  that  his  journey  was 
occupied  in  this  work,  and  the  few  words  which  refer  to  this  subject  imply 
a  systematic  visitation.'  He  would  be  the  more  anxious  to  establish  them 
in  the  true  principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  proportion  as  he  was  aware  of  the 
widely  spreading  influence  of  the  Judaizers.  Another  specific  object,  not 
unconnected  with  the  healing  of  divisions,  was  before  him  during  the 
whole  of  this  missionary  journey, — a  collection  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
Christians  in  Judsea.'  It  had  been  agreed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Apos* 
tolic  Council  (Gal.  ii.  9,  10)  that  while  some  should  go  to  the  Heathen, 
and  others  to  the  Circumcision,  the  former  should  carefully  "  remember 
the  poor ;"  and  this  we  see  St.  Paul,  on  the  present  journey  among  the 
Gentile  Churches,  "  forward  to  do.''  We  even  know  the  "  order  which  he 
gave  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2).  He  directed  that 
each  person  should  lay  by  in  store,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  according 
as  God  had  prospered  him,  that  the  collection  should  be  deliberately 
made,  and  prepared  for  an  opportunity  of  being  taken  to  Jerusalem. 

We  are  not  able  to  state  either  the  exact  route  which  St  Paul  fol- 
lowed, or  the  names  of  the  companions  by  whom  he  was  attended.  As 
regards  the  latter  subject,  however,  two  points  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  Silas  ceased  to  be,  and  that  Timotheus  continued  to  be,  an  associate 
of  the  Apostle.  It  is  most  probable  that  Silas  remamed  behind  in  Jeru- 
salem, whence  he  had  first  accompanied  Barnabas  with  the  Apostolic  let- 
ter,^ and  where,  on  the  first  mention  of  his  name,  he  is  said  to  have  held  C 

1  Neander  is  inclined  to  aadgn  the  misonderstanding  of  the  two  Apostles  to  this 
lime.    So  Olsbansen.    See  VoL  L  p.  222. 

*  'EmoTfipi^uv  irdvToc  toOc  fioBntd^.    Acts  xvilL  23.    Notice  the  word  xade^. 

*  The  st^y  pursuance  of  this  olject  in  the  whole  coarse  of  this  journey  may  be 
traced  through  the  following  passages :— 1  Cor.  zvl  1-4.  2  Cor.  vilL  ix.  Bom.  xv 
26,26.    Actsxziv.  17. 

*  See  VoL  L  p.  222  and  p  25^ 
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leading  position  in  the  ChorchJ  He  is  not  again  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.*  The  next  place  in  Scripture  where  hii 
name  occurs,  is  in  the  letter  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  (1  Pet  y. 
12),  which  is  addressed  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Blthynia.  There,  "SUyanus^'  is  spoken 
of  as  (me  not  unknown  to  the  persons  addressed,  but  as  "  a  faithful  bro* 
ther  unto  them  ]^ — ^by  him  the  letter  '>7as'  sent  which  "exhorted"  the 
Christians  in  the  north  and  west  of  Asia  Mmor,  and  "  testified  that  that 
was  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  they  stood ;" — and  the  same  disciple 
is  seen,  on  the  last  mention  of  his  name,  as  on  the  first,  to  be  cooperating 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  both  with  St  Petor  and  St  Paul.' 

It  maj  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
Timothens  was  with  the  Apostle  through  the  whole  of  this  journey.  Abun- 
dant  mention  of  him  is  ma4e,  both  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  in  con- 
nection with  St  Paul's  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  his  subsequent  movements.'* 
Of  the  other  companions  who  were  undoubtedly  with  him  at  Ephesus,  we 
cannot  say  with  confidence  whether  they  attended  him  from  Antioch,  or 
joined  him  afterwards  at  some  other  point.  But  Erastus  (Acts  xix.  22) 
may  have  remained  with  him  since  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Corinth, 
and  Cains  and  Aristarchus  (Acts  xix.  29)  since  the  still  earlier  period 
of  his  joamey  through  Macedonia.^  Perhaps  we  have  stronger  reasons 
for  condndiing  that  Titus,  who,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts,^  was 
certainly  of  great  service  in  the  second  missionary  journey,  travelled  with 
Paul  and  l^otheus  through  the  earlier  part  of  it.  In  the  frequent  men- 
tion which  is  made  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  Apostle's  laborious  minister,  and  as  a  source  of  his  consola- 
tion and  support,  hardly  less  strikingly,  than  the  disciple  whom  he  had 
taken  on  the  previous  journey  from  Lystra  and  Iconium. 

Whatever  might  be  the  exact  route  which  the  Apostle  followed  from 
Antioch  to  Ephesus,  he  would  certainly  revisit  those  Churches,  which 
twice  ^  before  had  known  him  as  then:  teacher.  He  would  pass  over  the 
Cilidan  plain  on  the  warm  southern  shore,^  and  the  high  table-land  of  Ly- 

1  li}vvftevoc.    Acts  xv.  22.    See  Tate's  Horse  Paulinae,  p.  54,  and  the  Index,  p.  1 98 ; 
alio  pp.  238,  272. 

*  HIb  name  is  in  the  Salutation  in  the  Epistles  to  the  TheaHdoniaoB,  bat  not  in  any 
nbaeqaeot  letters.    Compare  2  Cor.  i.  19. 

s  Compare  again  the  account  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  and  the  mission  of  Silai 
ttd  Bamabaa 
«  See  Acts  xix.  22.    lCor.iv.17.    xvLlO.    2Cor.Ll.    Rom.xvL21.    Actsxx.^ 

*  See  Tate,  pp.  52,  53. 

*  Wleseler,  indeed,  identifies  hun  with  Justus,  who  is  mentioned  xvilL  7.    See  tht 
Mte  on  this  sutject,  Vol  L  p.  211. 

'  He  had  been  In  Lycaonia  on  the  first  and  second  missionary  journeys,  in  COioU  ob 
ike  second ;  but  he  had  also  been  there  at  least  once  since  his  conversion. 
"  SeeTol  I.  IK  21  and  the  aUusions  to  the  climate  in  Cb.  VL  and  YUL 
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caonia  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pass  of  Taurus.*  He  would  see  once  movt 
his  own  early  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus  ;  *  and  Timothy  would  b« 
once  more  in  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  at  the  base  of  the  Kara-Dagh.^ 
After  leaving  Tarsus,  the  cities  of  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Iconium,  possibly 
also  Antioch  in  Pisidia,*  would  be  the  primary  objects  in  the  Apostle's 
progress.  Then  we  come  to  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  both  vague  and  indeter 
minate  districts,  which  he  had  visited  once,*  and  through  which,  as  before, 
we  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  a  route.*  Though  the  visitation  of  the 
Churches  was  systematic,  we  need  not  conclude  that  the  same  exact  course 
was  followed.  Since  the  order  in  which  the  two  districts  are  mentioned  is 
different  from  that  in  the  former  instance,^  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  he  travelled  first  from  Lycaonia  through  Cappadocia^  into  Galatia, 
and  then  by  Western  Phrygia  to  the  coast  of  JEgean.  In  this  last  part 
of  his  progress  we  are  in  still  greater  doubt  ^8  to  the  route,  and  one  ques- 
tion of  interest  is  involved  in  our  opinion  concerning  it.  The  great  road 
from  Ephesus  by  Iconium  to  the  Euphrates,  passed  along  the  valley  of  the 
Meander,  and  near  the  cities  of  Laodicea,  Colossse,  and  Hierapolis ;  and 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  the  Apostle  would  approach  the  capital 
of  Asia  along  this  well-travelled  line.^  But  the  arguments  are  so  strong 
for  believing  that  St.  Paul  was  never  personally  at  Colossae,'^  that  it  is 
safer  to  imagine  him  following  some  road  further  to  the  north,  such  as 
that,  for  instance,  which,  after  passing  near  Thyatira,  entered  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  at  Sardis." 

Thus,  then,  we  may  conceive  the  Apostle  arrived  at  that  region,  where 
he  was  formerly  in  hesitation  concerning  his  future  progress,*** — the  frontier 

>  See  again  Ch.  VX  and  Ch.  Ym.  for  Lycaonia  and  Mount  Taurus. 

•  See  Vol.  L  p.  22  and  49. 

»  See  Ch.  VL  and  Ch.  VIIL,  with  the  map  on  p.  189. 

*  See  Vol.  L  p.  270.  *  Acts  xvi.  6.  «  See  Ch.  VIIL 

7  Compare  Acts  zvi.  6  with  xvilL  23.  Li  both  cases  we  should  observe  that  the 
phrase  if  FaAan/c^  x<^P^  i^  nsed.  See  what  is  said  on  the  expression  "  churches  of 
Galatia,"  p.  272. 

8  This  is  Wieseler's  view.  For  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  see  VoL  L  p.  2i9 
The  district  is  mentioned  Acts  iL  9  and  1  Pet  i.  1. 

9  See  VoL  I.  pp.  269-271,  and  272.  * 

w  From  CoL  iL  1  we  should  naturally  infer  that  St  Paul  had  never  been  personally 
among  the  Colossians.  See  Wieseler  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  question  whether  the 
Apostle  visited  CoIossbb  from  Ephesus,  p.  51  and  p.  440,  note.  For  a  full  discussion 
on  the  other  side,  where  all  Lardner- s  arguments  are  considered,  see  Dr.  Davidson's 
Introduction. 

11  See  Leake's  map.  The  characteristic  scenery  of  the  Mseander  and  Hermus  Li 
described  in  several  parts  of  Hamilton's  travels.  See  especially  ch.  viii.--x.,  xxviiL — 
ad. ;  also  IL,  Hi.,  and  especially  VoL  L  pp.  124, 136.  We  may  observe  that,  on  one 
of  his  journeys,  nearly  in  the  direction  in  which  St  Paul  was  moving,  he  crossed  the 
mountains  from  near  Afium  Kara  Hi«Bar  (Synnada)  to  visit  Yalobatch  (Antioch  in  Pisi- 
dia).    The  Apostle  might  easily  do  the  same. 

»*  Acts  xvL  6-«. 
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district  of  Asia  and  Phrygia/  the  moantains  which  contain  the  nppei 
waters'  of  the  Hermns  and  Mseander.  And  now  oar  attention  is  sud- 
denly called  away  to  another  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  whose  name,  next  to 
that  of  the  Apostles,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Ghnrch.  There  came  at  this  time  to  Ephesns,  either  directly  from 
Egypt  by  sea,  as  Aquila  or  PrisciUa  from  Corinth,  or  by  some  route 
through  the  intermediate  countries,  like  that  of  St.  Paul  himself,^  a 
"disciple"  named  ApoUos,*  a  native  of  Alexandria.  This  visit  occurred 
at  a  critical  time,  and  led  to  grave  consequences  in  reference  to  t]ie  esta- 
blishment of  Ghrislian  truth,  and  the  growth  of  parties  in  the  Church ; 
while  the  religious  conununity  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  to  which  he 
belonged  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  links  between  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.^ 

Apollos,  along  with  twelve  others,'  who  are  soon  afterwards  mentioned 
at  Ephesus,  was  acquainted  with  Christianity  only  so  far  as  it  had  been 
made  known  by  John  the  Baptist.  They  "knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John."'  From  the  great  part  which  was  acted  by  the  forerunner  of 
Christ  in  the  first  announcement  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  Jewish  nation  by  his  appearance,  and  the  number  of  disciples 
who  came  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  baptism  of  repentance,  we  should 
expect  some  traces  of  his  influence  to  appear  in  the  subsequent  period, 
during  which  the  Gospel  was  spreading  beyond  Judsea.  Many  Jews  from 
other  countries  received  from  the  Baptist  their  knowledge  of  the  Messiah, 
and  carried  with  them  this  knowledge  on  their  return  from  Palestme. 
We  read  of  a  heretical  sect,  at  a  much  later  period,  who  held  John  the 
Baptist  to  have  been  himself  the  Messiah.^  But  in  a  position  intermedi 
ate  between  this  deluded  party,  and  those  who  were  travelling  as  teachers 
of  the  full  and  perfect  Gospel,  there  were  doubtless  many,  among  the 
floating  Jewish  population  of  the  empire,  whose  knowledge  of  Christ  ex- 
tended only  to  that  which  had  been  preached  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

1  Some  description  of  this  district  is  given,  pw  278. 

*  This  part  of  ihe  table-land  of  the  interior  is  what  is  meant  by  rd.  dvoTeptnd  /liptj, 
Acts  six.  1.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  word  "  coasts  "  in  the  Authorised  Version 
bas  no  reference  to  the  sea.    So  Herodotus  uses  the  expression  rd  dv»  t^c  'Xaiof,  L 177. 

5  KanjvTjjaev, 

*  Winer  remarks  that  this  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  ApoUoniu8  is  found  in 
Soeomen.  It  is,  however,  very  rare ;  and  it  is  worth  observing  that  among  the  terro- 
eottas  found  at  Tarsos  (described  VoL  I.  p.  256,  note)  is  a  circular  disc  which  has  the 
oame  AXXOAAQC  Inscribed  on  it  in  incorsive  Greek. 

*  See  the  excellent  remark  of  Olshausen  on  the  whole  narrative  concerning  Apollofc 
end  the  other  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 

*  See  Acts  xix.  1-7.  ^  Acts  xviiL  25.    Compare  xix.  8. 

*  The  Zabeans.  See  Olshausen.  So  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions  are  mentioned 
ume  ^  ex  discipoUs  Jobannis,  qui  magistrum  suom  velnti  Christnm  prsodicaront'' 
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That  ench  persons  should  be  fonnd  at  Ephesns,  the  natural  meet.ng-[lfloa 
of  all  religioas  sects  and  opinions,  is  what  we  miglit  hare  supposed  i 
priori.  Their  own  connection  with  Jadssa^  or  the  connection  of  their 
teachers  with  Jndsea,  had  been  broken  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  Thus 
their  Christianity  was  at  the  same  point  at  which  it  had  stood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  onr  Lord's  ministry.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  fnll  mean- 
ing of  the  death  of  Christ ;  possibly  they  did  not  even  know  the  fact  of 
His  resurrection ;  and  they  were  certainly  ignorant  of  the  mission  of  the 
GomforterJ  Bat  they  knew  that  the  times  of  the  Messiah  were  come, 
and  that  one  had  appeared'  in  whom  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  That 
Yoice  had  reached  them,  which  cried,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord'* 
(Is.  xL  3).  They  felt  that  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  that 
<'  the  kingdom  of  Heayen  was  at  hand,''  that "  the  knowledge  of  Salvaticm 
was  come  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness"  (Luke  L  11),  and  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  everywhere  called  to  "repent''  Such  as  were  in 
this  religious  condition  were  eyidently  prepared  for  the  full  reception  of 
Christianity,  so  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  them ;  and  we  see  that  they 
were  welcomed  by  St  Paul  and  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  as  fellow 
disciples '  of  the  same  Lord  and  Master. 

In  some  respects  ApoUos  was  distinguished  from  the  other  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist,  who  are  alluded  to  at  the  same  place,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  much  significance  in  the  first  fact  that  is  stated,  that 
he  was  "  born  at  Alexandria."  Something  has  been  said  by  us  ahready 
concerning  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  their  theological  influence  in  the 
age  of  the  Apostles.^  In  the  establishment  of  a  religion,  which  was 
intended  to  be  the  complete  fulfilment  of  Judaism,  and  to  be  uniTersaDy 
supreme  in  the  Gentile  world,  we  should  expect  Alexandria  to  bear  her 
party  as  well  as  Jerusalem.  The  Hellenistic  learning  fostered  by  the 
foundations  of  the  Ptolemies  might  be  made  the  handmaid  of  the  truth, 
no  less  than  the  older  learning  of  Judsea  and  the  schools  of  the  Hebrews. 
As  regards  Apollos,  he  was  not  only  an  Alexandrian  Jew  by  birth,  but 
he  had  a  high  reputation  for  an  eloquent  and  forcible  power  of  speaking, 
and  had  probably  been  well  trained  in  the  rhetorical  schools  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.^  But  though  he  was  endued  with  the  eloquence  of  a  Greek 
orator,  the  subject  of  his  study  and  teaching  were  the  Scriptures  of  his 
forefathers.  The  character  which  he  bore  in  the  synagogues  was  that  of 
A  man  **  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.'*    In  addition  to  these  adrantagea  oi 

•  Acta  zix.  2. 

•  Eainoel  thinks  ihej  were  not  even  aware  of  Christ'i  appearance, 
a  Note  the  word  ftoBtiTijCt  xix.  1. 

4  See  pp.  35-37.    Also  pp,  9, 10-18,  and  105. 

•  ASyioc  is  probably  "eloquent"  rather  than  ** learned,"  inasmuch  as  in  the  Muna 
rerse  he  is  called  dwardc  h  ^aic  ypa^alc* 
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birth  and  edncation,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  fullest  and  n^ost  systematic 
instrnction  in  the  Qospel,  which  a  disciple  of  John  could  possibly  receiyeJ 
Whether  from  the  Baptist  himself,  or  from  some  of  those  who  traTelled 
into  other  lands  with  his  teaching  as  their  possession,  Apollos  had  received 
fon  and  accarate  instruction  in  the  "way  of  the  Lord."  We  are  further 
toM  that  his  character  was  marked  by  a  fervent  zeal'  for  spreading  the 
troth.  Thus  we  may  conceive  of  him  as  travelling,  like  a  second  Baptist, 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Judea, — expounding  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  announcmg  that  the  times  of  the  Messiah  were  come,  and  caDr 
ing  the  Jews  to  repentance  in  the  spirit  of  Elias.'  Hence  he  wa^,  like  his 
great  teacher,  diligently  "preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord."*  Though 
ignorant  of  the  momentous  facts  which  had  succeeded  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension,  he  was  turning  the  hearts  of  the  "disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just,"  and  "making  ready  a  people  for  the  Lord,"^  whom 
be  was  soon  to  know  "  more  perfectly."  Himself  "  a  burning  and  shming 
lighty"  he  bore  witness  to  "that  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
eometii  into  the  world," « — as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  "  swift  witness" 
against  those  Israelites  whose  lives  were  unholy,  and  came  among  them 
"  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  that  they  might  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offer- 
ing in  righteousness,"^  and  to  proclaim  that,  if  they  were  unfaithful,  God 
was  still  able  "  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  ^ 

Thus,  burning  with  zeal,  and  confident  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
learnt,  he  spoke  out  boldly  in  the  synagogue.'  An  intense  interest  must 
have  been  excited  about  this  time  concerning  the  Messiah  in  the  synagogue 
at  Ephesus.  Paul  had  recently  been  there,  and  departed  with  the  promise 
of  return.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  though  taking  no  forward  part  as  public 
teachers,  would  diligently  keep  the  subject  of  the  Apostle's  teaching  before 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  And  now  an  Alexandrian  Jew  presented  him- 
setf  among  them,  bearing  testimony  to  the  same  Messiah  with  singular 
doquence,  and  with  great  power  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus 
an  unconscious  preparation  was  made  for  the  arrival  of  the  Apostie,  who 
was  even  now  travelling  toi^^trds  Ephesus  through  the  uplands  of  Asia 
llinor. 

The  teaching  of  Apollos,  though  eloquent,  learned,  and  zealous,  was 

■  'Hv  Kanix'lf'f^^  ^  ^^  ^ov  Kvpiov»  '  Ziuv  r^  irvcv/iau, 

*  He  was  probably  able  to  go  Airther  in  Christian  teaching  than  John  the  Bi^tisl 
wold  do,  by  giving  an  aocoant  of  the  life  oi  Jesos  Christ  So  £tf  his  knowledge  waa 
■cemrate  ((Up«A)f  ).  Farther  instmctions  from  Aquila  and  Priacilla  made  it  more  ao- 
CorMe  {aKfMoTtfiwy, 

*  The  phrase  4  ^^  ^^  Kvptov  should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  pasBages  in 
the  Groepels  ami  Prophets,  where  it  occurs  in  reference  to  John  the  Biq>tist  Matt  iiL 
V,   Marie  1 3.    Luke  ill  4.    John  L  23.    Isa.  xL  3.  (lxx.)    Compare  MaL  lit  1.  (lxx.) 

»  liuke  L  16, 17.  «  John  v.  3,  5.    i.  9.  ?  MaL  Hi.  ^. 

*  Matt  iii.  9.  '  Ifp^aro  irafifitjuUiCeaOcu  kv  r$  ewayoy^,    xvUi.  20. 
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Berioosly  defectiye.  Bat  Ood  had  proTided  among  his  listeners  those  who 
eoold  instruct  him  more  perfectly.  Aqoila  and  Priscilla  felt  that  he  was 
proclaiming  the  same  tmth  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  at  Corinth. 
They  conld  inform  him  that  they  had  met  with  one  who  had  taught  with 
authority  far  more  concerning  Christ  than  had  been  known  even  to  John 
the  Baptist ;  and  they  could  recount  to  him  the  miraculous  gifts,  which 
attested  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Qhost.  Thus  they  attached  them* 
selves  closely  to  ApoUos^^  and  gave  him  complete  instruction  in  that  "way 
of  the  Lord/'  which  he  had  already  taught  accurately/  though  imperfectly ; 
and  the  learned  Alexandrian  obtained  from  the  tent-makers  a  knowledge 
of  that  "mystery''  which  the  ancient  Scriptures  had  only  partially 
reyealed. 

This  proyidential  meeting  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  in  Asia  became 
the  means  of  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Achaia.  Now  that 
Apollos  was  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  his  zeal 
urged  him  to  go  where  it  had  been  firmly  established  by  an  Apostle.^  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  some  news  received  from  Corinth  might  lead  him  to 
suppose  that  he  could  be  of  active  service  there  in  the  cause  of  truth.  The 
Christians  of  Ephesus  encourc^ed  *  him  in  this  intention,  and  gave  him 
"  letters  of  commendation  "  ^  to  their  brethren  across  the  ^gean.  On  his 
arrival  at  Corinth,  he  threw  himself  at  once  among  those  Jews  who  had 
rejected  St.  Paul,  and  argued  with  them  publicly  and  zealously  on  the 
ground  of  their  Scriptures,*  and  thus '  became  "  a  valuable  support  to  those 
who  had  already  believed  through  the  grace  of  God  ;"  for  he  proved  with 
power  that  that  Jesus  who  had  been  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  whom 
Paul  was  proclaiming  throughout  the  world,  was  indeed  the  Christ.'*  Thus 
he  watered  where  Paul  had  planted,  and  God  gave  an  abundant  increase. 
(1  Cor.  iil  6.)  And  yet  e^d  screw  up  side  by  side  with  the  good.  For 
while  he  was  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Christians,  and  a  formidable  antagonist 
to  the  Jews,  and  while  he  was  honestly  co-operating  in  Paul's  great  work 
of  evangelizing  the  world,  he  became  the  occasion  of  fostering  paity-spirit 

»  TLpoaeluBovTo  oirov.    "  They  took  him  to  themselves."  v.  26. 

•  Compare  oKpiSuCt  v.  26 ;  and  oKpLCiorepoVf  v.  26. 

3  V.  27.  *  llpOTperpdfievoif  v.  27. 

*  01  udeh^i  typa^jfov  role  /ladijToigt  v.  27.  Compare  avaraTiKcU  hriaroXatf  2  Car. 
liL  1,  where  the  reference  is  to  commendatory  letters  addressed  to  or  from  the  very 
■ime  Church  of  Corinth. 

«  Compare  eirovuc  (v.  28)  with  ^iuv  t^  nvevftan  (v.  25) ;  dtjfioatg.  with  irafifi^aid- 
^ladai  (V.  26)  ;  and  kmdeiKviii  did  tuv  ypat^v  with  dvvordf  iv  rale  ypa^alc  (v.  24). 

7  The  word  ydp  should  be  noticed.  His  coming  was  a  yaluable  assistance  to  the 
Christians  against  the  Jews,  in  the  controversies  which  had  doubtless  been  going  on 
since  St  Paul's  departure. 

8  'EnideiKv^  elvcu  rdv  Xpiarbv  'lijoovVf  t.  28.  The  phrase  is  much  more  definite 
than  those  which  are  used  above  (r^  ddhv  tov  Kvp/uv,  and  rd  nepl  tov  K  v.  26)  of  the 
time  when  he  was  not  Mlv  instructed. 
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among  the  Corinthians,  and  was  anwillinglj  held  ap  as  a  riyal  of  the 
Apostle  himself.  In  this  city  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  the  emdition 
and  eloquent  speaking  of  Apollos  were  contrasted  with  the  unlearned 
dmplicitj  with  which  St.  Pad  had  stadiouslj  presented  the  Gospel  to  his 
Corinthian  hearers.^  Thus  many  attached  themselves  to  the  new  teacher, 
and  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  Apollos,  while  others  ranged  them- 
selves as  the  party  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  12), — ^forgetting  that  Christ  could 
not  be  "divided,"  and  that  Paul  and  Apollos  were  merely  "ministers  by 
whom  they  had  believed.^  (1  Cor.  iii.  6.)  We  have  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  Apollos  himself  encouraged  or  tolerated  such  unchristian  divisions. 
A  proof  of  his  strong  feeling  to  the  contrary,  and  of.  bis  close  attachment 
to  St.  Paul,  is  furnished  by  that  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  which  will  soon 
be  brought  under  our  notice,'  when,  after  vehement  rebukes  of  the  schisma- 
tic spirit  prevailing  among  the  Corinthians,  it  is  said,  "touching  our 
brother  Apollos,"  that  he  was  unwilling  to  return  to  them  at  that  parti- 
cular  time,  though  St.  Paul  himself  had  "  greatly  desired  it." 

But  now  the  Apostle  himself  is  about  to  arrive  in  Ephesus.  His  resi- 
dence in  this  place,  like  his  residence  in  Antioch  and  Cormth,  is  a  subject 
to  which  our  attention  is  particularly  called.  Therefore,  all  the  features 
of  the  city — ^its  appearance,  its  history,  the  character  of  its  population, 
its  political  and  mercantile  relations — ^possess  the  utmost  interest  for  us. 
We  shall  defer  such  description  to  a  future  chapter,  and  limit  ourselves 
here  to  what  may  set  before  the  reader  the  geographical  position  of  Ephe- 
sus, as  the  pomt  in  which  St.  Paul's  journey  from  Antioch  terminated  for 
the  present. 

We  imagined  him '  about  the  frontier  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  on  his  ap- 
proach from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  Prom  this  region  of  volcanic  mo-'u- 
tains,  a  tract  of  country  extends  to  the  ^gean,  which  is  watered  by  t  'o 
rf  the  long  western  rivers,  the  Hermus  and  the  Mseander,  and  which  s 
c*elebrated  through  an  extended  period  of  classical  history,  and  is  saci  i 


oonr  or  sfhescs. 


-  See  the  remarkB  on  the  Corinthian  parties  in  Vol.  L  p.  446. 

*  1  Ccr.  xvL  12.  3  Above,  p.  13. 

«  Dae  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Akerman.    The  abbreviation  of  the  word  veAnop^ 
^Acts  six.  35)  will  be  observed  here.    The  imac^,  however,  of  Diana  is  not  the  form 
uder  which  die  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus. 
▼ou  II. — 2 
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to  OS  as  the  scene  of  the  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse.'  Near  the  moath 
(xf  one  of  these  rivers  is  Smyrna ;  near  that  of  the  other  is  Miletus.  The 
islands  of  Samos  and  Chios  are  respectirelj  opposite  the  projecting  por- 
tion of  coast,  where  the  rivers  flow  by  these  cities  to  the  sea.*  Between 
the  Hermns  and  the  Mieander  is  a  smaller  river,  named  the  Cayster,  s^mit- 
ated  from  the  latter  by  the  ridge  of  Messogis,  and  from  the  former  by 
Mount  Tmolns.  Here,  in  the  level  valley  of  the  Cayster,  is  the  early 
cradle  of  the  Asiatic  name, — ^the  district  of  primeval  "  Asia," — ^not  as 
understood  in  it«  political  or  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  the  Asia  of  old  poetic 
legend.'  And  here,  in  a  atuation  preeminent  among  the  excellent  posi- 
tions which  the  lonians  chose  for  their  cities,^  Ephesus  was  built,  on  some 
hills  near  the  sea.  For  some  time  after  its  foundation  by  Androdus  the 
Athenian,  it  was  inferior  to  Miletus ;  *  >kut  with  the  decay  of  the  latter 
city,  in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods,  it  rose  to  greater  eminence, 
and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  was  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Though  Greek  in  its 
origin,  it  was  half-oriental  in  the  prevalent  worship,  and  in  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  bemg  constantly  visited  by  ships  fi*om  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets  of  the 
interior,  it  was  the  conunon  meeting-place  of  various  characters  and 
classes  of  men. 

Among  those  whom  St.  Paul  met  on  his  arrival,  was  the  small  com- 
pany of  Jews  above  alluded  to,«  who  professed  the  imperfect  Christianity 
of  John  the  Baptist.  By  this  time  ApoUos  had  departed  to  Corinth. 
Those  "  disciples  "  who  were  now  at  Ephesus  were  in  the  same  religious 
condition  in  which  he  had  been,  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla  first  spoke  to 

>  Rev.  i.  ii.  iii.  Laodicea  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Mseander ;  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  Sardis, 
and  Philadelphia  are  in  that  of  the  Hennas ;  Pergamos  is  farther  to  the  north  on  the 
CaiooB.  For  a  description  of  this  district,  see  Arondell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
and  Fellows'  Asia  Minor. 

*  In  the  aocoont  of  St  Panl's  retnm  we  shall  have  to  take  particnlar  notice  of  this 
ooast  He  sailed  between  these  islands  and  the  mainland,  toachlng  at  Miletok 
Acts  XX. 

s  For  the  early  history  of  the  word  Asia,  see  Vol  I.  pp.  237,  238. 

*  Herodotns  says  of  the  cities  of  the  lonians  generally :  01  luvec  h  r^  xaXXiaiy 
triyxovov  ISpvadfievoi  iroXiag  navTuv  dvdpuTrov  tuv  i,uelc  ISfiev.  L  142 ;  and  Strabo 
says  of  Ephesus :  'H  noXic  ry  irpdc  rd  uXka  eiKcupi^  tQv  toituv  aC^erat  naff  ixdaT^ 
iffjpav  kfiiropiov  ovaa  fieyurrov  tuv  Kard  t^  'Aaiav  r^y  hrdc  Tavpov,  xiv.  An  ao- 
coont of  the  early  history  of  Ephesus  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  will  be  found  in  a  trea- 
tise "<  De  rebus  Ephesiorum,"  by  W.  C.  Perry  (Gottmgen,  1837).  A  much  more 
eopiouA  work  is  GuhPs  "  Ephesiaca ''  (Berlin,  1843),  of  which  we  shall  make  abundant 
nee.  See  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Akerroan,  containing  **  Remarks  on  the  Coins  of  EphesoSy 
■truck  during  the  Roman  Dominion  "  (read  before  the  Numismatic  Society,  May  201 
1841). 

*  See  Guhl,  p.  27  ;  Perry,  p.  11.    In  legend  its  origin  is  referred  to  the  Amaeona 
«  Above,  p.  13.    See  Acts  zix  1-7. 
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fiim,  thongh  doubtless  thej  were  inferior  to  him  both  in  learning  andzealJ 
St.  Paul  found,  on  inquiry,  that  thej  bad  only  received  John's  baptism, 
and  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  great  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  which  the  life  and  energy  of  the  Church  consisted.'  They  were  eyen 
perplexed  by  his  question.^  He  then  pointed  out,  in  conformity  with 
what  had  been  said  by  John  the  Baptist  himself,  that  that  prophet  only 
preached  repentance  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  Christ,  who  is  the  true 
object  of  faith.  On  this  they  received  Christian  baptism  ;  *  and  after  they 
were  baptized,  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostle's  hands  resulted,  as  in  all 
other  Churches,  in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  Tongues  and  of  Prophecy.* 

After  this  occurrence  has  been  mentioned  as  an  isolated  fact,  our  at* 
tention  is  caUed  to  the  great  teacher's  labours  in  the  synagogue.  Doubt- 
1e^,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  there.  Though  they  are  not  mentioned 
here  in  connection  with  St.  Paul,  we  have  seen  them  so  lately  (Acts  xviii.) 
instructing  ApoUos,  and  we  shall  find  them  so  soon  again  sending  saluta- 
tions to  Corinth  in  the  Apostle's  letter  from  Bphesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.)  that 
we  cannot  but  believe  he  met  his  old  associates,  and  again  experienced 
the  benefit  of  their  aid.  It  is  even  probable  that  he  again  worked  with 
them  at  the  same  trade  :  for  in  the  address  to  the  Epheslan  elders  at 
Ifiletus  (Acts  XX.  34)  he  stated  that  *'  his  own  hands  had  ministered  to 
his  necessities,  and  to  those  who  were  with  him ; "  and  in  writing  to  the 
Corintiiians  he  says  (1  Cor.  iv.  11,  12)  that  such  toil  had  continued 
"  even  to  that  hour."  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  "  reasoned  **  in  the  Syna- 
g^ogue  at  Ephesus  with  the  same  zeal  and  energy  with  which  his  spiritual 
labours  had  been  begun  at  Corinth.^  He  had  been  anxiously  expected, 
and  at  first  he  was  heartily  welcomed.  A  preparation  for  his  teaching 
had  been  made  by  ApoUos  and  those  who  instructed  him.  ''For  three 
months"  Paul  continued  to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue,  "  arguing  and 
endeavouring  to  convince  his  hearers  of  all  that  related  to  the  kingdom 
of  Qod."^  The  hearts  of  some  were  hardened,  while  others  repented  and 
believed ;  and  in  the  end  the  Apostle's  doctrine  was  publicly  calumniated 

1  It  is  imposrible  to  know  whether  these  men  were  connected  with  Apollos.  The 
«fiiole  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  in  a  lower  state  of  religions  knowledge 
than  he  was. 

*  See  the  last  ohap.  in  Vol.  L 

'  The  English  version,  "  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Gfaofit,''  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek,  dAX'  Mi  el  Rvevfia  &yicv  larlv  iKovcO' 
fiev.  Some  commentafbrs  snpply  doBht  or  some  equivalent  word.  If  taken  thus,  the 
passage  will  be  a  close  parallel  to  John  viL  39,  oiir»  ytip  ^v  Uvevfia  uyiov — ^*  the 
Eoly  Spirit  is  not  yet  [given]." 

4  On  the  inference  derivable  ft'om  this  passage,  that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  waf 
Vied  in  the  baptismal  formula,  see  p.  439. 

*  See  again  the  last  chap,  in  Vol.  L,  and  the  note  below  on  I  Cor. 
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by  the  Jews  before  the  people.*  On  this  he  openly  separated  himself, 
and  withdrew  the  disciples  from  the  Synagogue;  and  the  Christian 
Ghnrch  at  Ephesns  became  a  distinct  body,  separated  both  from  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles. 

As  the  house  of  Justus  at  Corinth'  had  afforded  St.  Paul  a  refiige 
from  calumny,  and  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  public  instruction,  so 
here  he  had  recourse  to  "  the  school  of  Tyrannus,"  who  was  probably  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric,  converted  by  the  Apostle  to  Christi- 
anity.' His  labours  in  spreading  the  Gospel  were  here  continued  for  twc 
whole  years.  For  the  incidents  which  occurred  during  this  residence,  for 
the  persons  with  whom  the  Apostle  became  acquainted,  and  for  the  pre* 
cise  subjects  of  his  teaching,  we  have  no  letters  to  giro  us  information 
supplementary  to  the  Acts,  as  in  the  cases  of  ThessalonioA  and  Cormth  :  * 
inasmuch  as  that  which  is  called  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,"  enters 
into  no  personal  or  incidental  details.*  But  we  have,  in  the  address  to 
the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  an  affecting  picture  of  an  Apostle's  la- 
bours for  the  salvation  of  those  whom  his  Master  came  to  redeem.  From 
that  address  we  learn,  that  his  voice  had  not  been  heard  within  the  school 
of  Tyrannus  alone,  but  that  he  had  gone  about  among  his  converts,  in- 
structing them  "from  house  to  house,"  and  warning  "  each  one"  of  them 
affectionately  "  with  tears." «  The  subject  of  his  teaching  was  ever  the 
same,  both  for  Jews  and  Greeks, '"repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." '  Labours  so  incessant,  so  disinterested, 
and  continued  through  so  long  a  time,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great 
result  at  Ephesns.  A  large  Church  was  formed,  over  which  many  pres- 
byters were  called  to  preside.*  Nor  were  the  results  confined  to  the  city 
Throughout  the  province  of  "  Asia"  the  name  of  Christ  became  generally 
known,  both  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ; '  and  doubtless,  many  daughter- 
churches  were  founded,  whether  in  the  course  of  journeys  undertaken  by 
the  Apostle  himself,*^  or  by  means   of  those  with  whom   he  became 

»  'EvuTTtov  ToU  nXnOovc,  V.  9.  •  Acts  xviiL  7.    See  Vol.  L  p.  398. 

*  Those  who  are  apt  to  see  a  Jewish  or  Talmudical  reference  almost  everywhere  (aa 
Lightfoot,  Yitringa,  and  Schottgen),  think  that  Tyrannus  may  have  been  a  Jew,  and 
his  "  school "  a  place  for  theological  teaching  (s^HTa  t\'^^)t  Bach  as  those  mentioned, 
Vol  L  p.  60. 

*  See  in  the  first  volume  the  chapter  contaimng  the  two  Epistles  to  the  ThessalooiaDS^ 
and  in  the  present  volume  those  which  contain  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Gorinthiana 

i  The  peculiarities  of  this  Epistle  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

«  Acts  zz.  20,  31     Compare  v.  19.  7  ib.  21. 

>  lb.  17.  Toifc  i^peathfTipovc  r^r  kKKXifutaCf  below  (v.  28)  called  hnax^frcvf.  See 
what  is  said  on  this  subject,  Vol.  I.  p.  434. 

»  •fljre  Travrof  Tot)f  KaToucovvrac  tjjv  'Aaiav  dKoiiaai  rdv  TJbyw  to§  Kvplov  'lifCoBt 
lovdaUmc  re  koI  'EXXrfvac.  Acts  xix.  10.  There  must  have  been  many  Jews  ifi 
various  parts  of  the  province. 

10  What  is  said  of  his  contiaued  residence  at  Ephesus  by  no  means  Implies  thai  he 
iid  not  make  joumbys  in  the  province. 
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acquainted, — as  for  instance  by  Epaphras,  Archippus,  and  Philemon,  in  cooi 
flection  with  Colossse,  and  its  neighbour  cities  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea.* 

It  is  daring  this  interval,  that  one  of  the  two  characteristics  of 
the  people  of  Ephesus  comes  prominently  into  yiew.  This  city  was  re- 
nowned thronghont  the  world  for  the  worship  of  Diana,  and  the  practice 
of  magic.  Though  it  was  a  Greek  city,  like  Athens  or  Corinth,  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants  were  half  oriental.  The  image  of  the  tutelary  goddess 
resembled  an  Indian  idol '  rather  than  the  beautiful  forms  which  crowded 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens : '  and  the  enemy  which  St.  Paul  had  to  oppose 
was  not  a  Taunting  philosophy,  as  at  Corinth,^  but  a  dark  and  Asiatic  su- 
perstition. The  worship  of  Diana  and  the  practice  of  magic  were  closely 
connected  together.  Eustathius  says,  that  the  mysterious  symbols,  called 
*'  Ephesian  Letters,''  were  engraved  on  the  crown,  the  girdle,  and  the  feet 
of  tiie  goddess.*  These  Ephesian  letters  or  monograms  have  been  com 
pared  to  the  Runic  characters  of  the  north.^  When  pronounced,  they 
were  regarded  as  a  charm ;  ^  and  were  directed  to  be  used,  especially  by 
those  who  were  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits.'  When  written,  they  were 
carried  about  as  amulets.'  Curious  stories  are  told  of  their  influence. 
Croesus  is  related  to  have  repeated  the  mystic  syllables  when  on  his  fune- 
ral pile  ;  >^  and  an  Ephesian  wrestler  is  said  to  have  always  struggled  suc- 
cessfully against  an  antagonist  from  Miletus  until  he  lost  the  scroll,  which 
before  had  been  like  a  talisman.'^  The  study  of  these  symbols  was  an  ela- 
borate science  :  and  books,  both  numerous  and  costly,  were  compiled  hj 
its  profe^ors." 

>  See  above  for  the  argaments  against  sappoemg  that  St  Paul  travelled  to  Ephesus 
by  ColoeBB  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Mseander.  The  same  argaments  tend  to  prove  that 
he  never  visited  this  district  from  Ephesus,  It  is  thonght  by  many  that  Epaphraa 
was  converted  by  St.  Paul  at  Ephesas,  and  foonded  the  church  of  Colossse.  See  CoL 
L7.    iv.  12-17.    Philem.  23. 

'  See  the  Coins  in  the  next  chapter  but  one.    We  shall  return  to  the  subject  hereafter 

3  See  Vol  L  p.  355,  Ac.  <  See  Vol.  I.  p.  446. 

*  ^*ivai  Tivec  ioav  tirl  r^f  are^dvTjc  ica2  t^c  ^<^VC  f  ^^  ^"v  iroduv  T^f  'E^eciof 
Aorifudof  oXviyfiaTudu^  yeypofifdvai.    Eustath.  Od.  xiv.  p.  1864. 

«  By  a  Swedish  writer,  Beeth.  De  Templo  Dianse  Ephesia) :  Upsal,  1700.  See  GubV# 
Epheaaca,  c  ilL  §  6. 

7  'EtcoSoI,  uc  ol  ^owTcc  hUuv  h  iravri,  among  the  quotations  in  Guhl. 

*  *Ol  ftuyoif  Tov^  datfiovt^o/iivovc  Ke2.evovai  rd  'E^eaia  ypdfiftara  Kara?Jyeiv  xai 
4f¥Ofial^eiv,    Plat.  Sjmp. 

*  *£»  atanapiot^  fiaTrroiai  ^pov  *E(p£a^ia  ypauuara  KoXd,  Anaxilas  in  Athemeui 
siL5S4,c 

M  See  the  iStymologicum  Magnum. 

"  Soldas  and  Eustathius,  referred  to  by  Guhl. 

**  For  farther  infonnation  on  Ephesian  magic,  see  Wetstein  and  Grotius.  The  lift 
of  Alexander  of  TraUes  in  Smith's  Biography,  and  in  the  biography  of  the  U.  K.  Socie- 
ty, contains  some  important  illustrations.  Olshausen  quotes  some  of  the  mystic  vj\ 
tables  from  Hesychius. 
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This  statement  throws  some  light  on  the  peculiar  charact^  of  the  taa 
ades  wrought  by  St.  Paol  at  Ephesos.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
Apostles  were  always  able  to  work  miracles  at  will  An  influx  of  saper- 
natural  power  was  gi^en  to  them,  at  the  time,  and  according  to  the  dr- 
cumstances  that  required  it.  And  the  character  of  the  miracles  was  not 
always  the  same.  They  were  accommodated  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  sin, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  they  were  required  to  oppose.*  Here,  at 
Ephesus,  St.  Paul  was  in  the  face  of  magicians,  like  Moses  and  Aaron  be- 
fore Pharaoh  ;  and  it  is  distinctly  said  that  his  miracles  were  "  not  ordi- 
nary wonders  ;"  *  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were  different  from 
those  which  he  usually  performed.  We  know,  in  the  case  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  miracles,  that  though  the  change  was  usually  accomplished  on  the 
speaking  of  a  word,  intermediate  agency  was  sometimes  employed  ;  as 
when  the  blind  man  was  healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.'  A  miracle 
which  has  a  closer  reference  to  our  present  subject,  is  that  in  which 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment  was  made  effectual  to  the  healing  of  a 
poor  sufferer,  and  the  conyiction  of  the  bystanders.^  So  on  this  occasion  gar- 
ments *  were  made  the  means  of  communicating  a  healing  power  to  those 
who  were  at  a  distance,  whether  they  were  possessed  with  ctU  spirits,  or 
aflUcted  with  ordinary  diaeases.*  Such  effects,  thus  publicly  manifested, 
must  hare  been  a  signal  refutation  of  the  charms  and  amulets  and  mystic 
letters  of  Ephesus.  Yet  was  this  no  encouragement  to  blind  superstition. 
When  the  suffering  woman  was  healed  by  touching  the  hem  of  the  gar- 
ment, the  Sayiour  turned  round  and  said,  "  Virtue  is  gone  out  of  me."  ^ 
And  here  at  Ephesus  we  are  reminded  that  it  was  God  who  "  wrought 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul "  (t.  11),  and  that  "  the  name,"  not  of  Paul, 
but  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  magnified."    (v.  11.) 

These  miracles  must  have  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  practised  curious  arts  in  Ephesus.    Among  the  magicians  who 

1  The  narrative  of  what  was  done  by  St  Paul  at  Ephesus  should  be  compared  wilh 
St  Peter's  miracles  at  Jerusalem,  when  "many  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought 
among  the  people  ....  insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets, 
and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,  that  at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might  overshadow  some  of  them.''    Acts  v.  12-16. 

'  ^vvdfieig  oi  rdc  rvxovaac,    xix.  11. 

3  "  He  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  said  unto  him :  Gro.  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam."  John 
ix6,  7. 

*  Matt  ix.  20.    See  Trench  on  the  Miracles,  p.  189,  &c. 

»  Both  the  words  used  here  are  Latin.  The  former,  audaritmt,  is  that  which  occurs 
Luke  xix.  20.  John  xi.  44.  xx.  7,  and  is  translated  "  napkin."  The  latter,  semi' 
Mctittm,  denotes  some  such  article  of  dress— shawl,  handker;hief,  or  apron— as  is 
easily  laid  aside. 

«  Kal  diraXhlaae<j6<u  arc'  uvtuv  rdc  voaovg,  r<2  re  irvevfutra  tu  ncvripd,  i^ipxt9Bat 
in*  ainup,    v.  12. 

T  Luke  viil  46.    Compare  vi.  19. 
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irere  then  in  this  city,  in  the  coarse  of  their  wanderings  through  tlie  Ea«ty 
were  several  Jewish  exorcists.*  This  is  a  circumstance  which  need  not 
sorprise  us.  The  stem  seyeritj  with  which  sorcery  was  forbidden  in  the 
Old  Testament*  attests  the  early  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  such  prac- 
tices :  the  Taimnd  bears  witness  to  the  continnance  of  these  practices  at 
a  later  period  ; '  and  we  have  already  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this 
liistory,  to  notice  the  spread  of  Jewish  magicians  through  various  parts  of 
the  Roman  Empire.^  It  was  an  age  of  superstition  and  imposture — an 
age  9aso  in  which  the  powers  of  evil  manifested  themselves  with  peculiar 
force.  Hence  we  find  St.  Paul  classing  "  witchcraft "  among  the  works  of 
the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  20),  and  solemnly  warning  the  Galatians,  both  in  words^* 
and  by  his  letters,  that  they  who  practise  it  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  and  it  is  of  such  that  he  writes  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  ill  13), 
— ^that  "  evil  men  and  seductrs^  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and 
being  deceived."  This  passage  in  St  Paul's  latest  letter  had  probably  re- 
fer^ce  to  that  very  city  in  which  we  see  him  now  brought  into  opposition 
with  Jewish  sorcerers.  These  men,  believing  that  the  name  of  Jesus  acted 
as  a  charm,  and  recognising  the  Apostle  as  a  Jew  like  themselves,  at- 
tempted his  method  of  casting  out  evil  spirits.^  But  He  to  whom  the 
demons  were  subject,  and  who  had  given  to  His  servant  **  power  and  aur 
thority"  over  them  (Luke  ix.  1),  had  shame  and  terror  in  store  for  those 
who  presumed  thus  to  take  His  Holy  Name  in  vdn. 

One  specific  instance  is  recorded,  which  produced  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  those  who  made  the  attempt,  and  led  to  wide  results  among 
the  general  population.  In  the  number  of  those  who  attempted  to  cast 
out  evil  spirits  by  the  "  name  of  Jesus,"  were  seven  brothers,  sons  of  Sceva, 
who  is  called  a  high-priest,^  either  because  he  had  really  held  this  o  Jice  at 
Jerosalem,  or  because  he  was  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of 

1  Acts  zix  13. 

•  See  Exod.  xxU.  la    Lev.  xx.  27.    Deut  xvia  10, 11.    1  Sam.  xxviiL  8,  9. 

3  See  Lig^tfoot  in  Biecoe  on  the  Acts,  p.  265.  A  knowledge  of  magic  was  a  reqni- 
mte  qaalificaUoQ  of  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  that  he  might  be  able  to  try  those  who 
were  accused  of  such  practices.  Josephus  (Ant  zx.  7,  2)  speaks  of  a  Cyprian  Jew,  a 
aoroereTi  ^ho  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  Felix,  and  who  is  identified  by  some  with 
Simon  Magus.  Again  (Ant  viil.  2,  5)  he  mentions  certain  forms  of  Incantation  used 
t»7  Jewish  magicians  which  they  attributed  to  King  Solomon. 

-•  See  Vol  L  146,  Ac. 

A  Observe  the  phrase  in  v.  21,  ^<  (m  /  told  you  in  time  past "  (irpofZirov),  perhaps  oa 
the  very  journey  through  Galatia  which  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  mention.  Sm 
again  Rev.  ix.  2L    xvilL  33. 

•  The  word  is  yc^re^^  the  customary  term  for  these  wandering  magiciana  See  NeaOi 
der,  I.  41,  Ac,  £ng.  Trans. 

7  See  V.  13. 

•  Olshansen's  version,  that  he  was  merely  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Ephesian  Jews  (einef 
Obenmbbi,  der  Termuthlich  das  Haupt  der  Ephesinischen  Judenschaf^  war)  can  hardlj 
*>9  a  correct  rendering  of  doxitpev*:, 
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priests.  Bat  the  Demons,  who  were  subject  to  Jesus,  and  by  His  wiii 
sabject  to  those  who  preached  His  Qospel,  treated  with  scorn  those  who 
used  His  Name  without  being  conyerted  to  His  truth.  "  Jesus  I  know, 
and  Paul  I  know  ;  but  who  are  je  ?"  was  the  answer  of  the  evil  spirit 
And  straightway  the  man  who  was  possessed  sprang  upon  them,  with 
frantic  violence,  so  that  they  were  utterty  discomfitted,  and  "fled  out  of 
the  house  naked  and  wounded.^ ' 

This  fearful  result  of  the  profane  use  of  that  Holy  Name  which  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  soon  became  no- 
torious, both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.'  Consternation  and  alarm 
took  possession  of  the  minds  of  many  ;  and  in  pi\)p<»rtion  to  this  alarm  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  began  to  be  reverenced  and  honoured.'  Even 
among  those  who  had  given  their  faith  to  St.  Paul's  preaching,^  some  ap- 
pear to  have  retained  their  attachment  to  the  practice  of  magical  arts. 
Their  conscience  was  moved  by  what  had  recently  occurred,  and  they 
came  and  made  a  full  confession  to  the  Apostle,  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edged and  forsook  their  deeds  of  darkness.* 

The  fear  and  conviction  seems  to  have  extended  beyond  those  who 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity.  A  large  number  of  the  sorcerers  them- 
selves* openly  renounced  the  practice  which  had  been  so  signally  con- 
demned by  a  higher  power ;  and  they  brought  together  the  books '  that 
contained  the  mystic  formularies,  and  bunit  them  before  aU  the  people. 
When  the  volumes  were  consumed,®  they  proceeded  to  reckon  up  the  price 
at  which  these  manuals  of  enchantment  would  be  valued.  Such  books, 
from  their  very  nature,  would  be  costly  ;  and  all  books  in  that  age  bore  a 
value,  which  is  far  above  any  standard  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  whole  cost  thus  sacrificed  and 
surrendered  amounted  to  as  much  as  two  thousand  pounds  of  English  mo- 
ney.^ This  scene  must  have  been  long  remembered  at  Ephesus.  It  was 
a  strong  proof  of  honest  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  sorcerers,  and  a 
strikmg  attestation  of  the  triumph  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  powers  of  dark- 

»  V.  16.  •  V.  17.  3  'E/ieyaT^ero, 

*  It  seems  onnatiiral  to  take  the  perfect  participle  ruv  irt7ruTTevK6Tov  in  any  other 
flense  than  "  those  who  had  previously  believed.'' 

»  T^  irpd^eic  airuv,  which  most  surely  refer  to  the  particular  practices  in  question. 
The  word  k^ofioXoyelaOai  denotes  '*  to  maJce  a  full  confession,"  as  in  Biatt  iiL  6.  Jam. 
r.  16. 

«  V.  19.  f  T<2c  piSTiovc,  "  their  books." 

8  The  imperfect  KarUaiJv  should  be  noticed,  as  imparting  a  graphic  character  to  the 
whole  narrative.  The  burning  and  blazing  of  the  books  went  on  for  some  consider- 
able time.  Compare  the  instances  of  the  burning  of  magical  books  recorded  in  Liv.  zL 
29.    Suet  Aug.  31 :  also  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  50.    Agr.  2. 

•  The  '^  piece  of  silver "  mentioned  here  was  doubtless  the  drachmay  the  current 
Greek  coin  of  the  Levant :  the  value  was  about  ten-pence.  Ther^  can  be  no  reason 
to  suppose  with  Grotius  that  the  shekel  is  meant. 
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dcss.  The  workers  of  evil  were  put  to  scorn,  like  the  priests  of  Baal  by 
Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel ;  >  and  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
"  increased  mightily  and  grew  strong."  *  ^ 

With  this  narratiye  of  the  burning  of  the  books,  we  have  nearly 
reached  the  term  of  St.  Paul's  three  years'  residence  at  Ephesus.^  Before 
his  departure,  however,  two  important  subjects  demand  our  attention, 
each  of  which  may  be  treated  in  a  separate  chapter : — the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  with  the  circumstances  in  Achaia  which  led  to  the 
writing  of  it, — and  the  uproar  in  the  Ephesian  Theatre,  which  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  -city,  and  some  notice  of 
the  worship  of  Diana. 


ml  ^^ 


1  Kings  xviil 

iHro  Kara  xparoc  6  TJoyo^  tov  K.  ffi^ave  Koi  Urx^tv.    v.  20. 

«M  ▼.  21,  which  hnm^diately  follows.  <  See  above,  p^  17»  m.  4 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


CO/  6  Xoyof  i^ovBevtffihoc*^' — 2  Cor.  x.  10. 

9r.  PAUL  PATS  A  SHORT  TISTT  TO  GOBINTH^-BErUBNS  TO  EPHESDSw—WBIUS  A  I£TIEB 
TO  THE  CORINTHIANS,  WHICH  IS  NOW  IXDSTw—THET  BSIPLY,  DESIRINO  FARTHER  £X- 
PLANATIONS.«— STATB  01*  THE  CORINTHIAN  CHURCH/— ST.  PAUL  WRITES  THE  F-IBST 
EPISTLB  TO  THB  CORINTHIANS. 

We  have  hitherto  derired  sach  iDformation  as  we  possess,  conceming  the 
proceedings  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesas,  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  ;  but 
we  most  now  record  an  occurrence  which  St  Luke  has  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  which  we  know  only  from  a  few  incidental  allusions  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  Apostle  himself.  This  occurrence,  which  probably  took  place 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul's  residence  at 
Ephesus,  was  a  short  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Church  at  Corinth.^ 

*  The  occnrrence  of  this  visit  is  proved  bj  the  foUowlDg  passages : 

(1)  2  Cor.  xii.  14.    rpirov  tovto  iroifiug  ixa  iXSelv  irpdf  ifftac. 

(2)  2  Cor.  xiii.  1.    rpirov  tovto  ipxofiat  npdc  (ffidc. 

If  the  visit  after  leaving  Ephesos  was  the  thirdf  there  mnst  have  been  a  setona 
before  it 

(3)  2  Cor.  ziL  21.  ftrf  naXiv  kTJBovTa  fu  ranetv6oy  6  6edf,  Koi  irevB^oo  woXTiodc 
Tuv  npofffjiapTijKSTov,  He  fears  lest  he  shoold  again  be  hombled  on  visiting  them, 
and  again  have  to  mourn  their  sins.  Hence  there  mnst  have  been  a  former  visit,  in 
which  he  was  thus  humbled  and  made  to  mourn. 

Palej  in  the  Horse  Pauline,  and  other  commentators  since,  have  shown  that  these 
passages  (though  thej  acknowledge  their  most  natural  meaning  to  be  in  favour  of  an 
intermediate  visit)  may  be  explained  away ;  in  the  first  two  St  Paul  migfit  perhaps 
only  have  meant  *'  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  intended  to  come  to  you ;"  and  in  the 
third  passage  we  may  take  irdXiv  with  kTidovrti,  in  the  sense  of  "  on  my  return."  But 
we  think  that  nothing  but  the  hypothesis  of  an  intermediate  visit  can  explain  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

(4)  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  ixpiva  p,^  'koXiv  kv  Xvvnj  npdc  ipdi  iXSelv  (which  is  the  reading 
of  every  one  of  the  Uncial  manuscripts).  Here  it  would  be  exceedingly  unnatural  to 
join  irdXtv  with  iXdelv;  and  the  feeling  of  this  probably  led  to  the  errc^  of  the  Teztof 
Receptus. 

(5)  2  Cor.  xiii.  2.  irpoelpijKa  xal  irpoXiyOf  wf  irapdv  rd  <Jevrepov,  Koi  dirdv  vi-v 
[7pa^  in  the  Textns  Receptus  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.]  roZc  rpotfftapTffKSffi  koI 
role  ^(7ro£c  ffdaiVf  6ti  idv  i^u  etc  rd  TraAiv,  oif  ^etaopai,  I  have  warned  you 
formerly,  and  I  note  forewarn  you,  as  when  I  loas  present  the  second  time,  sv  now 
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If  we  had  not  possessed  any  direct  information  that  such  a  visit  had 
)een  made,  jet  in  itself  it  would  have  seemed  highly  probable  that  St 
?aul  would  not  have  remained  three  years  at  Ephesus  without  revisiting 
ais  Corinthian  converts.  We  have  already  remarked »  on  the  facility  of 
communication  which  existed  between  these  two  great  cities,  which  were 
united  by  a  continual  reciprocity  of  commerce,  and  were  the  capitals  of 
two  peaceful  provinces.  And  we  have  seen  examples  of  the  intercourse 
which  actually  took  place  between  the  Christians  of  the  two  Churches, 
both  in  the  case  of  Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  who  had  migrated  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  in  that  of  ApoUos,  concerning  whom,  '^  when  he  was  dis- 
posed to  pass  into  Achaia,"  ''  the  brethren  [at  Ephesus]  wrote,  exhorting 
the  disciples  [at  Corinth]  to  receive  him"  (Acts  xviii.  21).  We  have 
seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  some  of  the  results  of  this  visit  of  ApoUos  to 
Corinth ;  he  was  now  probably  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  we  know  • 
that  he  was  remaining  (and^  it  would  seem,  stationary)  during  the  third 
year  of  St.  Paul's  residence  in  that  capital.  No  doubt,  on  his  return,  he 
had  much  to  tell  of  the  Corinthian  converts  to  their  father  in  the  faith, — 
much  of  joy  and  hope,  but  also  much  of  pain,  to  communicate  ;  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  those  tares  among  the  wheat,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  in  their  maturer  growth,  had  already  begun  to  germinate,  al- 
though neither  Paul  had  planted,  nor  Apollos  watered  them.  One  evil  at 
least,  we  know,  prevailed  extensively,  and  threatened  to  corrupt  the  whole 
Church  of  Corinth.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  addiction  of  many 
Corinthian  Christians  to  those  sins  of  impurity  which  they  had  practised 
in  the  days  of  their  heathenism,  and  which  disgraced  their  natiye  city, 
even  among  the  heathen.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  peculiar 
licentiousness  of  manners  which  prevailed  at  Corinth.  So  notorious  was 
this,  that  it  had  actually  passed  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  tongue ; 
and  the  very  word  "to  Corinthianise,"  meant  "to  play  the  wanton;"' 

urhile  lam  absent f  saying  to  those  who  had  sinned  before  that  time,  and  to  all  the 
rest,  "If  I  come  again,  I wUl  not  spare^^ 

Against  these  argaments  Paley  sets  (1st)  St.  Lake's  sileDce,  which,  however,  is  ao- 
knowledged  by  all  to  be  inconclusive,  considering  that  so  very  many  of  St.  Paul's 
traYels  and  adventures  are  lefl  confessedly  unrecorded  in  the  Acts  (see  note  on  2  Cor. 
xL  23,  Ac).  (2ndly)  The  passage,  2  Cor.  1 15, 16,  in  which  St  Paul  tells  tiie  Corin- 
tbians  he  did  not  wish  now  to  give  them  a  "second  benefit,"  Sevripav  x^pi^i  whence 
be  argues  that  the  visit  then  approaching  would  be  his  second  visit.  Bui  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  passage  shows  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  his  original 
intention  of  paying  them  a  double  visit,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  and  on  his  return 
from  Macedonia. 

The  whole  argument  on  both  sides  is  very  ably  stated  by  Wieseler,  Gfaronologie,  p. 
232-241. 

I  Vol.  L  p.  423.  •  1  Cor.  xvL  12. 

*  KopivOiu^ofiai,  used  by  Aristophanes  in  a  lost  play  (quoted  by  Steph.  Byz.).  Oon- 
pve  rI>o  Arietoph.  Pint.  149. 
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nay,  the  bad  reputation  of  the  city  had  become  proyerbial,  even  in  foreign 
languages,  and  is  immortalised  by  the  Latin  poets  Snch  being  the 
habits  in  which  many  of  the  Corinthian  converts  had  been  educated,  we 
cannot  wonder  if  it  proved  most  difficult  to  root  out  immorality  from  the 
rising  Church.  The  offenders  against  Christian  chastity  were  exceedingly 
numerous  *  at  this  period  ;  and  it  was  especially  with  the  object  of  at^ 
tempting  to  reform  them,  and  to  check  the  growing  mischief,  that  St. 
Paul  now  determined  to  visit  Corinth. 

He  has  himself  described  this  visit  as  a  painful  one  ; '  he  went  in  so^ 
low  at  the  tidings  he  had  received,  and  when  he  arrived,  he  found  the 
state  of  things  even  worse  than  he  had  expected ;  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
a  time  of  personal  humiHation^  to  himself,  occasioned  by  the  flagrant  sins 
of  so  many  of  his  own  converts ;  he  reminds  the  Corinthians,  afterwards, 
how  he  had  "  mourned  ^  over  those  who  had  dishonoured  the  name  of 
Christ  by  *'  the  uncleanness  and  fornication  and  wantonness  which  they 
had  conmiitted.''* 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  he  showed  the  greatest  tenderness  for  the 
individual  offenders  ;  he  warned  them  of  the  heinous  guilt  which  they 
were  incurring ;  he  showed  them  its  inconsistency  with  their  Christian 
calling ;  *  he  reminded  them  how,  at  their  baptism,  they  had  died  to  sin, 
and  risen  again  unto  righteousness ;  but  he  did  not  at  once  exclude  them 
from  the  Church  which  they  had  defiled.  Yet  he  was  compelled  to 
threaten  them  with  this  penalty,  if  they  persevered  in  the  sms  which  had 
now  called  forth  his  rebuke.  He  has  recorded  the  very  words  which  he 
used.    "  If  I  come  again,'^  he  said,  "  I  will  not  spare." ' 

It  appears  probable  that,  on  this  occasion,  St.  Paul  remained  but  a 
very  short  time  at  Corinth.  When  afterwards,  in  writing  to  them,  he 
says,  that  he  does  not  wish  **  now  to  pay  them  a  passing  visit,"  he  seems  ^ 
to  imply,  that  his  last  visit  had  deserved  that  epithet.  Moreover,  had  it 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  "  space  of  three  years,"  which  he  describes 
himself  to  have  spent  at  Ephesus  (Acts  zx.  SI),  he  would  probably  have 
expressed  himself  differently  in  that  part  of  his  address  to  the  Ephesian 

1  Non  coivlB  homlni  contingit  adire  GoriDtham.  (Hor.  Ep.  L  17.)  See  YoL  L  pu 
416,  note  2. 

*  Only  a  part  of  them  who  remained  unrepentant  after  rebuke  and  wamhig  are 
called  iroXXodc-    2  Cor.  xii.  21. 

«  'Ev  Ximy  (2  Cor.  ii  1).  <  Ta7retv6ay  (2  Cor.  xiL  21). 

•  2  Cor.  3dL  21. 

<  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  he  urged  upon  them  the  same  argoments  which  be  wa« 
afterwards  obliged  to  repeat  at  1  Cor.  vi.  15. 

7  2  Cor.  1^  2. 

8  1  Cor.  xvi.  7.  Yet  this  admits  of  another  explanation ;  for  perhaps  he  only  mennt 
to  say,  "  I  will  not  now  (at  once)  come  to  you  (by  the  direct  route)  on  my  way  to 
Macedonia,  for  a  passing  visit/-  Jix 
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presbyters  ; '  and  a  long  yisit  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  furnish  more 
allusions  in  the  Epistles  so  soon  after  written  to  Corinth.  The  silence  of 
St.  Luke  also,  which  Is  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  shorl 
visit,  would  be  less  natural  had  St.  Paul  been  long  absent  from  Ephesus, 
where  he  appears,  from  the  narrative  in  the  Acts,  to  be  stationary  during 
all  this  period. 

On  these  grounds,  we  suppose  that  the  Apostle,  availing  himself  of 
the  constant  maritime  intercourse  between  the  two  cities,  had  gone  by  sea 
to  Gorintii ;  and  that  he  now  returned  to  Ephesus  by  the  same  route 
(which  was  very  much  shorter  than  that  by  land),  after  spending  a  few 
days  or  weeks  at  Corinth. 

But  his  censures  and  warnings  had  produced  too  little  effect  upon  his 
converts ;  his  mildness  had  been  mistaken  for  weakness ;  his  hesitation 
in  punishing  had  been  ascribed  to  a  fear  of  the  offenders  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  received  new  intelligence  that  the  profligacy  which  had 
infected  the  conmiunity  was  still  increasing.  Then  it  was  that  he  felt  him^ 
self  compelled  to  resort  to  harsher  measures ;  he  wrote  an  Epistle  (which 
has^  not  been  preserved  to  us)  *  in  which,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  he 
ordered  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  by  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  authority, 
"  to  cease  from  all  intercourse  with  fornicators."  By  this  he  meant,  as 
he  subsequently  explained  his  injunctions,  to  direct  the  exclusion  of  all 
profligates  from  the  Church.  The  Corinthians,  however,  either  did  not 
understand  this,  or  (to  excuse  themselves)  they  affected  not  to  do  so , 
for  they  asked,  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  profligate,  unless  they  entirely  secluded  themselves  from  all  the 
business  of  life,  which  they  had  to  transact  with  their  heathen  neighbours. 
Whether  the  lost  Epistle  contdned  any  other  topics,  we  cannot  know  with 
certainty ;  but  we  may  conclude  with  some  probability,  that  it  was  very 
short,  and  directed  to  this  one  subject ;'  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  not  have  been  preserved  together  with  the  two  sub- 
sequent Epistles. 

Soon  after  this  short  letter  had  been  dispatched,  llmotheus,  accom- 
panied by  Erastus,^  left  Ephesus  for  Macedonia.    St.  Paul  desired  him, 

1  Wleeeler,  however,  gets  over  this,  by  soppoaing  that  when  St  Paul  mentions  three 
years  spent  among  his  hearers,  he  means  to  address  not  only  the  Ephesian  presbyters 
whom  he  had  summoned,  bat  slso  the  companions  of  his  voyage  (Acts  zx.  4)  who  h&d 
been  with  him  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia. 

*  See  1  Cor.  v.  9-12.  This  lost  Epistle  most  have  been  written  qfter  his  second 
visit ;  otherwise  he  need  not  have  explained  it  in  the  passage  referred  to. 

)  Probably  it  was  in  this  lost  letter  that  he  gave  them  notice  of  his  intention  to 
visit  them  on  his  way  to  Macedonia ;  for  altering  which  he  was  so  mnch  blamed  by  his 
opponents. 

«  Erastos  was  probably  the  treasurer  {oUovofioc)  of  the  city  of  Corinth  mentioned 
Eom.  ztL  23  and  2  Tim.  iv.  20 ;  and  therefore  was  most  likely  proceeding  at  any  rat« 
fao  Corinth. 
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if  pofisible,  to  continae  his  joumej  to  Corinth ;  bat  did  not  feel  certaia 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do  so*  consistentfy  with  the  oth» 
objects  of  his  joornej,  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  great  oollec* 
tion  now  going  on  for  the  poor  Hebrew  Christians  at  Jemsalem. 

Meantime,  some  members  of  the  household  of  Chloe,  a  distingnished 
Christian  family  at  Corinth,  arrived  at  Ephesns ;  and  from  them  St.  Pan! 
received  fuller  information  than  he  before  possessed  of  the  condition  d 
the  Corinthian  Church.    The  spirit  of  party  had  seized  upon  its  members, 
and  well  nigh  destroyed  Christian  love.    We  have  abready  seen,  in  our 
general  view  of  the  divisions  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  the  great  par- 
ties which  then  divided  the  Christian  world  had  ranked  themselves  under 
the  names  of  different  Apostles,  whom  they  attempted  to  set  up  against 
each  other  as  rival  leaders.    At  Corinth,  as  in  other  places,  emissaries 
had  arrived  from  the  Judaizers  of  Palestine,  who  boasted  of  their  "  letters 
of  commendation''  from  the  metropolis  of  the  faiUi ;  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, attempt,  as  yet,  to  insist  upon  circumcision,  as  we  shall  find  them 
doing  successfully  among  the  simpler  population  of  Galatia.    This  would 
have  been  hopeless  in  a  great  and  civilised  community  like  that  of  Corinth, 
imbued  with  Greek  feelings  of  contempt  for  what  they  would  have  deemed 
a  barbarous  superstition.    Here,  therefore,  the  Judaizers  confined  them- 
selves, in  the  first  instance,  to  personal  attacks  against  St.  Paul,  whose 
apostleship  they  denied,  whose  motives  they  calumniated,  and  whose 
authority  they  persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  repudiate.    Some  of  them 
declared  themselves  the  followers  of  Cephas,  whom  the  Lord  himself  had 
selected  to  be  the  chief  Apostle ;  others  (probably  the  more  extreme 
members  of  the  party*)  boasted  of  their  own  immediate  connection  with 
Christ  himself,  and  their  intimacy  with  ''  the  brethren  of  the  Lord ; "  and 
especially  with  James,  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.    The  endear 
vonrs  of  these  agitators  to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
OentUes  met  with  undeserved  success ;  and  they  gained  over  a  strong 
party  to  their  side.    Meanwhile,  those  who  were  still  stedfast  to  the  doc- 
trmes  of  St.  Paul,  yet  were  not  all  unshaken  in  their  attachment  to  his 
person :  a  portion  of  them  preferred  the  AlexandriaQ  learning  with  which 
Apollos  had  enforced  his  preaching,  to  the  simple  style  of  their  first 
teacher,  who  had  designedly  abstained,  at  Corinth,  from  anything  like 
philosophical  argumentation.*    This  party  then,  who  sought  to  form  for 
themselves  a  philosophical  Christianity,  called  themselves  the  followers  of 
Apollos  ;  although  the  latter,  for  his  part,  evidently  disclaimed  the  rivalry 
with  St.  Paul  which  was  thus  implied,  and  even  refused  to  revisit  Corinth, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  countenance  the  factious  spirit  of  his  adherents. 

<  Timotheos  apparently  did  not  reach  Corinth  on  this  occasion,  or  the  fact  would 
have  been  mentioned  2  Cor.  xii.  IS. 
«  See  above,  Vol.  L  pp.  444,  445.  '  1  Cor.  ii.  1-^.  <  1  Cor.  xvl  12 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  the  AntLaomian  Free-thinkers,  whom  we  havs 
aireadj  seen  to  form  so  dangerous  a  portion  of  the  Primitive  Chorch, 
attached  themselves  to  this  last-named  party ;  at  any  rate,  thej  were,  at 
this  time,  one  of  the  worst  elements  of  evil  at  Corinth  :  they  pat  forward 
a  theoretic  defence  of  the  practical  immorality  in  which  they  lived  ;  and 
some  of  them  had  so  lost  the  very  foundation  of  Christian  faith  as  to 
deny  the  resurrection  of  tiie  dead,  and  thus  to  adopt  the  belief  as  well  as 
the  sensuality  of  their  Epicurean  neighbours,  whose  motto  was  **  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

A  crime,  recently  committed  by  one  of  these  pretended  Christians, 
was  now  reported  to  St.  Paul,  and  excited  his  utmost  abhorrence  :  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corinthian  Church  was  op^y  living  in  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  step-mother,  and  that,  during  his  father's  life ;  yet  this  audacious 
offender  was  not  excluded  from  the  Church. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  evils :  some  Christians  were  showing  their 
total  want  of  brotherly  love  by  bringing  vexatious  actions  against  their 
brethren  in  the  heathen  courts  of  law ;  others  were  turning  even  the 
spiritual  gifts  which  they  had  received  from  tbe  Holy  Ghost  into  occasions 
of  vanity  and  display,  not  unaccompanied  by  fanatical  delusion ;  the  decent 
order  of  Christian  worship  was  disturbed  by  the  tumultuary  claims  of  rival 
Bunistratiotts ;  women  had  forgotten  the  modesty  of  their  sex,  and  came 
forward,  unveiled  (contrary  to  the  habit  of  their  country),  to  address  the 
public  assembly ;  and  even  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Conmiunion  itself 
was  profaned  by  scenes  of  revelling  and  debauch. 

About  the  same  time  that  all  this  disastrous  intelligence  was  brought 
to  St.  Paul  by  ihe  household  of  Chloe,  other  messengers  arrived  from 
Corinth,  bearing  tbe  answer  of  the  Church  to  his  previous  letter,  of  which 
(as  we  have  mentioned  above)  they  requested  an  explanation  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  referring  to  his  decision  several  questions  which  caused  dispute 
and  difficulty.  These  questions  related — 1st,  To  the  controversies  respect- 
ing meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  ;  2ndly,  To  the  disputes  regard 
ing  oeKbacy  and  matrimony  ;  the  right  of  divorce ;  and  the  perplexities 
which  arose  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  where  one  of  the  parties  was 
an  unbeUever  ;  Sdly,  to  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  gifts  in  the  public 
aBsembfes  of  the  Church. 

St.  Paul  hastened  to  reply  to  these  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
denounce  the  sins  which  had  polluted  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  almost 
annulled  its  right  to  the  name  of  Christian.  The  letter  which  ho  was 
thus  led  to  write  is  addressed,  not  only  to  this  metropolitan  Church,  but 
also  to  the  Christian  communities  established  in  other  places  in  the  same 
VQifince,'  which  might  be  regarded  as  dependencies  of  that  in  the  capital 

1  See  the  traiiBlatioa  of  1  Cor.  il  2,  and  the  note.    Also  Vol  L  p  406. 
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citj ;  hence  we  must  infer  that  these  Churches  also  had  been  infected  by 
some  of  the  errors  or  yices  which  had  prevailed  at  Corinth.  This  letter 
is,  in  its  contents,  the  most  diversified  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  in 
pcpportiou  to  the  variety  of  its  topics,  is  the  depth  of  its  interest  for  our* 
selves.  For  by  it  we  are  introduced,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  and  its  minutest  features  are  revealed  to  us  under  the 
bjEcht  of  daily  life.  We  see  the  picture  of  a  Christian  congregation  as  it 
met  for  worship  in  some  upper  chamber,  such  as  the  hou6e  cf  Aquila,  or 
of  Gains,  could  furnish.  We  see  that  these  seasons  of  pure  i^votion  were 
not  unalloyed  by  human  vanity  and  excitement ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  behold  the  heathen  auditor  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  insfured 
eloquence  of  the  Christian  prophets,  the  secrets  of  his  conscience  laid  bare 
to  him,  and  himself  constrained  to  fall  down  on  his  face  and  worship  God; 
we  hear  the  fervent  thanksgiving  echoed  by  the  unanimous  Amen ;  we  see 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  terminating  the  feast  of  love. 
Again  we  become  familiar  with  the  perplexities  of  domestic  life,  the  cor- 
rupting proximity  of  heathen  immorality,  the  lingering  superstition,  the 
rash  speculation,  the  lawless  perversion  of  Christian  liberty  ;  we  witness 
the  strife  of  theological  factions,  the  party  names,  the  sectarian  ammosi- 
ties.  We  perceive  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  upon  the  Apostle, 
who  must  guard  from  so  many  perils,  and  guide  through  so  many  difficul- 
ties, his  children  in  the  faith,  whom  else  he  had  b^otten  in  vam ;  and  we 
learn  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  magnitude  of  that  laborious  responsi- 
bility under  which  he  describes  himself  as  almost  ready  to  sink,  "  the  care 
ot  all  the  Churches.'' 

But  while  we  rejdce  that  so  many  details  of  the  deepest  histmcal 
interest  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  this  Epistle,  let  us  not  forget  to 
thank  God  who  so  inspired  His  Apostle,  that  in  his  answers  to  questiixis  of 
transitory  interest  he  has  laid  down  principles  of  eternal  obligation.^  Let 
us  trace  with  gratitude  the  providence  of  Him,  who  "  out  of  darkness 
calls  up  light  f  by  whose  mercy  it  was  provided  that  the  nnchasti^  of 
the  Corinthians  should  occasion  the  sacred  laws  of  moral  purity  to  be 
established  for  ever  through  the  Christian  world ; — ^that  their  denial  of 
the  resurrection  should  cause  those  words  to  be  recorded  whereon  reposes, 
as  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  bo  shaken,  our  sure  and  certain  hope  of  im- 
mortality. ^ 

4  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Epistle,  which  was  written  at 
Easter,  in  the  third  year  of  St.  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  :— 

1  The  coQtnurt  between  the  Bhort-lived  inierest  of  the  qaestions  referred  to  hhn  for 
■olution,  and  the  eternal  principles  by  which  tiiey  must  be  solved,  was  Intmgfat  pro- 
minently before  the  mhid  of  the  Apostle  himself  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  gui- 
dance he  wrote ;  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  those  sublime  words  which  might  serve  m 
a  motto  frr  the  whole  Epistle  (1  Cor.  vii.  29-31). 
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FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE   CORINTHIANS.* 
L 
I.    Paul,  a  called  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will       saiutauon. 

2  of  God,  and  Sosthenes  •  the  Brother,  greet  the  church  of  God  at 
Corinth,  who  have  been  hallowed  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  called 
to  be  His  holy  poople,'  together  with  all  who  worship  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  in  every  place  which  is  their  home — ^and  our 
home  also.^ 

3  Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  father,  and 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4  I*  thank  my  God  continually  on  your  behalf,  for     introdactory 

•'  ^  *f  ^  thankiglTing 

1  The  date  of  this  Epistle  can  he  fixed  with  more  preolsioii  than  that  ot  any  other. 
It  gives  us  the  means  of  ascertdning,  not  merely  the  year,  hat  even  the  month  and 
wedE,  in  which  it  was  written. 

(1)  ApoUos  had  been  worldng  at  Corinth,  and  was  now  with  St  Panl  at  Ephesui 
(1  Cor.  L  12.  iil  4,  22.  iv.  6.  ztL  12).  This  was  tiie  case  daring  St  PaaPs  resi- 
dence at  Epheeos  (Acts  zix.  1). 

(2)  He  wrote  daring  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  i.  e.  at  Easter  (1  Cor.  ▼.  7),  and 
intended  to  remidn  at  E^hesos  tUl  Pentecost  (xtL  &  cf.  zv.  82).  After  leaving  Ephe- 
808,  he  porpoeed  to  come  by  Macedonia  to  Achaia  (zvL  6-7).  This  was  the  roate  he 
took  (Acts  xz.  1,  2)  on  leaving  Ephesas  after  the  tomult  in  the  tiieatre. 

(3)  Aqulla  and  PrisciUa  were  with  him  at  Ephesas  (xvL  19).  They  had  taken  up 
their  resdenoe  at  Ephesas  before  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  zvilL  26). 

(4)  The  Great  GoUection  was  going  on  in  Achaia  (zvi  1-3).  When  he  wrote  to  the 
Kniiw"*  from  Corinth  during  his  three  months'  visit  there  (Acts  zz.  3),  the  collection 
was  completed  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Rom.cv.  26). 

(5)  He  hopes  to  go  by  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Rome  (zvi.  4  and  zvi 
25-28).  Now  the  time  when  he  entertained  this  very  purpose  was  towards  the  oondu- 
skn  of  his  long  Ephesian  residence  (Acts  ziz.  21). 

(6)  He  had  sent  Timothy  towards  (Torinth  (iv.  17),  but  not  dbect  (zvL  10).  Now  it 
was  at  the  close  of  his  Epherian  residence  (Acts  ziz.  22)  that  he  sent  Timothy  with 
bmstos  (^  Corinthian)  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  which  was  one  way  to  Corinth. 
bat  not  ibe  diortest 

*  Sosthenes  is,  perhaps,  the  same  mentioned  Acts  zviiL  17.    See  YoL  L  p.  419 

'  The  sense  of  uytoi  hi  the  New  Testament  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem 
"Christians;"  but  it  would  be  an  anachronism  so  to  translate  it  here,  since  (in  the 
tfae  of  St  Paol)  the  word  " Christian''  was  only  used  as  a  term  o€  reproach.  The 
oljeetioa  to  translating  it  "saints''  is,  that  the  idea  now  conveyed  by  that  term  is  quite 
liferent  Arom  the  meanUig  of  ol  &ytoi  as  used  by  St  Paul. 

*  The  Authorised  Version  here  appears  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  order  of  the 
Greek,  thoagfa  it  is  defended  by  the  ophiions  of  Chrysoetom,  Billroth,  Olshausen,  Ac 
The  translation  of  Meyer,  **  in  every  place  vnder  their  and  our  dominion,"  seems 
vote  like  a  Papal  than  an  Apostolic  rescript ;  and  that  of  De  Wette,  "  in  every  place 
both  of  their  and  our  abode,"  is  frigid,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  idea  of  iravri  rdn^. 
8L  Pad  means  to  say  that  lie  feels  the  home  of  his  converts  to  be  also  his  own, 
Botti  sentiment  and  ezpression  are  the  same  as  in  Rom.  zvi.  13 :  n^v  /tifrSpa  aifroB  xai 

k/M9, 

*  Observe  how  eifxafnor^  tod  imv  follow  immediately  after  JIavAoc  koX  loaOiv^f, 

vou  n. — 8 
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fortiMizeon-     the  gracG  which  He  gave  you  [at  the  first]  in  Clirist 

Jesus.    Because,  in  Him,  you  were  every-wise  en-  C 
riched  with  all  the  gifts  of  speech  and  knowledge  (for  thus  C 
my  testimony  to  Christ  was  confirmed  among  you),  so  that  7 
you  came  behind  no  other  church  in  any  spiritual  gift;  looking 
earnestly  for  the  time  when  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
revealed  to  our  sight* 

And  He  also  will  confirm  *  you  unto  the  end,  that  you  may  8 
be  without  reproach  at  the  day  of  His  coming.    For  God  is  9 
faithful,  by  whom  you  were  called  into  fellowship  with  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master. 

Rebuke  of  their        Nevertheless,  brethren,  I  exhort  you,  by  theio 
ttnd^"*^8peci»i  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  shun  disputes, 

ceoBure  of  the  i        /*•  i*    •  •  -i  a      "u      i      'i 

pseudo-Bhiio-     aud  suffcr  uo  divisious  among  you,  but  to  be  knit 

together  in  the  same  mind,  and  the  same  judgment =• 

For  tidings  have  been  brought  to  me  concerning  you,  myil 

brethren,  by  the  members  of  Chloe's  household,  whereby  1 

have  learnt  that  there  are  contentions  among  you.    I  mean,  12 

that  one  of  you  says,  "  I  am  a  follower  of  Paul  f  another,  "  I . 

of  ApoUos;"  another,  "I  of  Cephas;"  *  another,  "I  of  Christ"  13 

Is  Christ  divided?    Was  Paul  crucified  for  you?  or  were  you 

baptized  unto  the  name  of  Paul?    I  thank  God  that  I  bap- 14 

tized  none  of  you  except  Crispus  and  Gains »  (lest  any  one  15 

should  say  that  I  baptized  unto  my  own  name) ;  and  I  bap- 16 

tized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas ;  besides  these  I  know  not 

that  I  baptized  any  other.    For  Christ  sent  me  forth  as  His  If 

apostle,^  not  to  baptize,  but  to  publish  His  Glad-tidings ;  and 

that,  not  with  the  wisdom  of  argument,  lest  thereby  the  cro« 

of  Christ  should  lose  its  mark  of  shame.'    For  the  tidings  of  the  W 

diowing  that,  thoagfa  the  salatation  nms  in  the  name  of  both,  the  author  of  the  EpMI* 
wae  St  Paul  alone.    Compare  the  remarks  on  1  Thess.  p.  391,  note  1. 
1  See  note  on  Rom.  ii.  5. 

*  L  e.  JBe  toiil  do  Hi»  part  to  confirm  70a  nnto  the  end.  If  70a  fall,  it  will  not  bt 
for  want  of  His  help. 

s  Note  refers  to  the  view  taken  b7  the  understanding ;  yvufjoj  to  the  practical  dect- 
rion  arrived  at 

4  Cephas  is  the  name  b7  which  St  Peter  is  called  throughout  this  EpisUe.  It  wai 
the  actual  word  used  b7  our  Lord  himself,  and  remained  the  Apostle's  usual  api)ellatioa 
mong  the  Jewish  Christians  up  to  this  time.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  afterwarda 
hare  been  so  entirel7  supplanted  b7  its  Greek  equivalent,  "  Peter,"  even  among  the 
Jewish  ChristianB.  See  note  on  GaL  L  18.  For  an  explanation  of  the  parties  here 
■Uuded  to,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  442-447. 

»  Or  Caius,  if  we  use  the  Roman  spelling ;  see  Vol.  L  p.  400. 

*  'jLtriareiXe.  ^  KevuB^f  literall7  be  emptied  ofU»  contents 
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cro88,»  to  those  in  the  way  of  perdition,  are  folly ;  but  to  us  in 
(9  the  way  of  salvation,'  they  are  the  power  of  God.    And  so  it  is 

written,'  "/mS  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wzse^  cmd  bring  to 
lonothinff  the  understanding  of  the  jyrvdmt'^^    Where  is  the 

Philosopher?    Where  is  the  Eabbi?    Where  is  the  reasoner 

of  this  passing*  world?    Has  not  God  turned  this  world's 

21  wisdom  into  folly  ?  For  when  the  world  had  failed  to  gain  by 
its  wisdom  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  it  pleased 
God,  by  the  folly  of  our  preaching,  to  save  those  who  have  * 

22  faith  therein.  For  the  Jews  ask  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  and 
the  Greeks  demand  a  system  of  philosophy ;  but  we  •  pro- 

23  claim  a  Messiah  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
24 to  the  Greeks  a  folly;  but  to  the  called'  themselves,  whether 

they  be  Jews  or  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 

25  wisdom  of  God.  For  the  folly  which  is  of  God,  is  wiser  than 
man's  wisdom,  and  the  weakness  which  is  of  God,  is  stronger 

26  than  man's  strength.  For  you  see,  brethren,  how  God  has 
called  you  ;  how  few  of  you  are  wise  in  earthly  wisdom,  how 

27  few  are  powerful,  how  few  are  noble.  But  what  the  world 
thinks  folly,  God  has  chosen,  to  confound  its  wisdom;  and 
what  it  holds  for  weakness  He  has  chosen,  to  confound  its 

28 strength;  and  what  the  world  counts  base  and  scorns  as  worth- 
less, nay,  what  it  deems  to  have  no  being,  God  has  chosen,  to 

29 bring  to  nought  the  things  that  be;  that  no  flesh  should  glory 

30 in  His  presence.  But  you  He  owns  for  His  children*  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  has  become  to  us  God's  wisdom,  and  righteousness, 
and  sanctification,  and  redemption ;  that  the  Scripture  might 

51  be  fulfilled  which  saith,*  "  He  that  gloriethj  let  him  glory  i/n  the 
Lcyrd:' 

n. 

I.       So,  brethren,  when  I  myself  first  came  to  declare     2L^*hI 

1  i.  e.  the  tidings  of  a  crucified  Mcsaiah. 

*  For  the  translatioQ  of  oo^ofuvot,  see  Winer,  Gram.  §  46,  5. 

*  Is.  zzix.  14 ;  not  quite  literaUj  quoted  from  LXX. 

«  'O  cXuv  oh-oc  distinguished  ft-om  Koafio^  hj  involving  the  notion  of  transuory 
iuraiion. 

*  Obeerve  flrwrrevavTOf ,  not  irurrevcavToc. 

*  •*  ITe,"  including  St  Paul  and  the  other  preachers  of  Christianity. 

f  KXnrolc.  All  who  make  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity  are,  in  St  Paul's 
IsDgitage,  "  the  caUed."  They  have  received  a  message  from  Grod,  which  las  called 
flttm  to  enter  into  His  church. 

«  i?c  airrov.  >  Jerem.  ix.  23,  from  the  LXX.,  but  not  literally. 
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SrlltobiwSS^  among  you  the  testimony  of  God,  I.  came  not  with 
JhSS^r  OT  *^y  Burpassing  skill  of  eloquence,  or  philosophy. 
h^^Xi**^  For  it  was  no  earthly  knowledge  which  I  deter-  t 
lii  S5S°^"  mined  to  display  among  you,  but  the  knowledge  of 
MoDgi  to^  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  Him  >— crucified.    And  in  3 

***  my  intercourse  with  you,  I  was  weighed  down  by  a 

feeling  of  my  weakness,  and  was  filled  with  anxiety,  and  self 
distrust*    And  when  I  proclaimed  my  message,  I  used  not  the  4 
persuasive  arguments  of  human  wisdom,  but  showed  forth  by 
sure  proofe  the  might  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  your  faith  might  5 
have  its  foundation  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
of  God. 

Nevertheless,  among  those  who  are  ripe  in  knowledge  *  I  6 
speak  wisdom ;  albeit  not  the  wisdom  of  this  passing  world,  nor 
of  those  who  rule  it,  whose  greatness  will  soon  be  nothing.* 
But  it  is  Gk)d's  wisdom  that  I  speak ;  whereof  the  secret  is  "3 
made  known  to  his  people,*  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which 
God  ordained  before  the  ages,  that  we  might  be  glorified  there- 
by.   But  the  rulers  of  this  world  knew  it  not ;  for  had  they  8 
known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory. 
But  as  it  is  written,*  ^^M/e  hath  not  seerij  nor  ear  heard^  neither  9 
have  entered  mto  the  heart  of  mam,^  the  things  which  Ood  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him^^    Yet  to  us  ^  God  has  re-  lo 
vealed  them  by  His  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  fathoms  all  things, 
even  the  deepest  counsels  of  God.    For  who  can  know  what  is  ii 
in  a  man  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  which  is  within  him  ?  even  so 
none  can  know  what  is  in  God,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  alone. 
Now  to  us  has  been  granted,  not  the  spirit  of  this  world,  but  12 

1  1. 1,  Him,  not  exalted  on  the  earthly  throne  of  David,  bat  condemned  to  the  death 
of  the  yUest  malefactor. 

•  Compare  2  Cor.  tIL  15  and  Eph.  yL  5.  St  Paul  appears,  on  his  first  coming  to 
Corinth,  to  have  been  soffering  under  great  depression,  perhaps  caused  by  the  bodDy 
malady  to  which  he  was  sulgect  (cf.  2  Cor.  2dL  8 ;  see  Vol.  L  p.  274),  perhaps  by  the 
iU-Buccess  of  his  efforts  at  Athens.    See  YoL  L  p.  389. 

3  Oi  rk'Kiioi,  is  St  Paul's  expression  for  those  who  had  attained  the  maturity  of 
Christian  wisdom.  Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  20  and  PhiL  liL  15.  Such  men  could  under- 
stand that  his  teaching  was  in  truth  the  highest  philosophy. 

4  Karapywfievoif  literaUy  "  passing  away  into  nothingness.'* 

6  ^o^tav  iv  fivanjpit^  is  a  wisdom  revealed  to  the  /ivarai,  or  initiated,  t.  e.  (in  this 
case)  to  Christians ;  but  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

<  Isaiah  Iziv.  4  is  the  nearest  passage  to  thir  in  the  Old  Testament  The  guoiatioa 
Is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  exactly. 

^  7/«,  including  all  the  inspired  Christian  teachers,  and  the  rest  of  the  riXeict, 
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the  Spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  we  might  nnderstaud  those 
good  things  which  have  been  freely  given  us  by  God. 

13  These  are  the  things  whereof  we  speak,  in  words  not  taught 
by  man's  wisdom,  but  by  the^^oly  Spirit ;  explaining  spirit- 

Uual  things  to  spiritual >  men.  But  the  natural'  man  rejects 
the  teaching  of  God's  Spirit,  for  to  him  it  is  folly ;  and  it 
must  needs  be  beyond  his  knowledge,  for  the  spiritual  mmd 

15  alone  can  judge  thereof.  But  the  spiritual  man  judges  al! 
things  truly,  yet  cannot  himself  be  truly  judged  by  othei-i?. 

16  For  "  Who  hath  haown  the  rmnd  of  the  Lord  that  he  may  in 
struct  him,  /  " '  but  we  have  the  mind  of  the  Lord  *  within  us. 

UL 

1  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  to  you  as  spir-  The    partj 
itual  men,  but  as  carnal,  and  in  the  first  infancy  of  to  be    "th« 

2  your  growth  m  Christ.  I  fed  you  with  milk  and  {irvwuariKoi) 
not  with  meat ;  for  you  were  not  able  to  bear  the  ST  ^ai  by 

«      ,  .  ,  1       i%  their    dimen- 

stronger  food,  nay  you  are  not  yet  able,  for  you  are  sIom. 

3  still  carnal.    For  while  you  are  divided  amongst 
yourselves  by  jealousy,  and  strife,  and  factious  parties,  is  it  next 
evident  that  you  are  carnal,  and  walking  in  the  common  ways 

4  of  men  ?  When  one  says,  "  I  follow  Paul,"  and  another  "  I 
follow  Apollos,"  can  you  deny  that  you  are  carnal  % 

5  Who  then  is  Paul,  or  who  is  Apollos  ?  what  are  it  b  a  contra 
they  but  servants  [of  Christ,]  by  whose  ministration  to  make  ^l 
you  beheved?  and  was  it  not  the  Lord  who  ffave  to  «»<»  »«*d*"  «» 

•  °  oppoeinff    par- 

6  each  of  them  the  measure  of  his  success  ?  I  planted,  Jj^eir  woS'^ 
Apollos  watered ;  but  it  was  God  who  made  the 

7  seed  to  grow.    So  that  he  who  plants  is  nothing,  nor  he  who 

8  waters,  but  Qod  alone  who  gives  the  growth.  But  the  planter 
and  the  waterer  are  one  together ;  ^  and  each  will  receive  the 

9  wages  due  to  him,  according  to  his  work.    For  we  are  God's 

10  fellow-labourers,'  and  you  are  God's  husbandry.  You  are 
God's  building ;  God  gave  me  the  gift  of  grace  whereby  like  a 
skilful  architect  I  have  laid  a  foundation ;  and  on  this  founda 

I  UvevftariKd  irvevfiarucoic.    Compare  ili  1. 

•  irvxticbc,  properly  man  considered  as  endowed  with  the  anima  (the  living  prin 
flipie),  as  distlngaished  from  the  $piritual  principle.    See  Juv.  Sat  zy.  148. 

s  InlahzLlSCLXX.). 

*  The  best  MSS.  are  divided  between  the  readings  of  Xpiarov  and  Kvoiov  here. 

*  *^  And  therefore  cannot  be  set  against  each  other  "  is  implied. 

•  This  remarkable  exprcsnon  is  used  by  St  Paul  repeatedly.    Compar*}  2  Cor.  vL  J 
«Qd  the  note  on  1  Thess.  iii.  2. 
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tion  another  builds ;  bnt  let  each  take  heed  what  that  19  vhich 
he  builds  thereon — ["  thereon,"  I  say,]  for  other  foundation  can  ll 
no  man  lay,  than  that  already  laid,  which  is  "Jesus  the 
Christ."  '    But  on  this  foundation  one  man  may  raise  a  temple  12 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  marbles ;  another,  a  building 
of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.    But  in  due  time  each  man's  work  I3 
will  be  made  manifest ;  for  the  day  [of  the  Lord's  coming]  will 
show  of  what  sort  it  is ;  because  that  day  will  be  revealed  with 
iire,  and  the  fire  will  test  each  builder's  work.    He  whose  14 
building  stands  unharmed,  shall  receive  payment  for  his  la- 
bour ;  but  he  whose  work  is  burned  down,  shall  forfeit  his  re- 15 
ward :   yet  he  shall  not  himself  be  destroyed ;   but  shall  be 
saved  as  one  who  scarcely  escapes  through  the  flames. 
The  Church  u        Kuow  *  vc  uot  vouTselves  that  you  are  God's  16 

God's  temple.  *^  "  i     *  t  .^i* 

temple,  and  that  you  fonn  a  shrme  wherem  Grod's 
Spirit  dwells.    If  any  man  shall  do  hurt  to  the  temple  of  God,  17 
God  shall  do  hurt'  to  him;  for  the  temple  of  Qod  is  holy;  and 
holy  *  therefore  are  ye. 
inteuectuai  Let  uouc  of  you  dcccive  himself;  if  any  mams 

pride  and  v^rij  .<itX       .        •         t  •    -i  j*     t  • 

ipwt  are  un-  among  you  OS  held  wise  m  the  wisdom  of  this  pass- 
ing world,*  let  him  make  himself  a  fool  [in  the 
world's  judgment],  that  so  he  may  become  truly  wise.    For  19 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  Gt)d,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,* "J5?6  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  crqfUness.^^    And  20 
again,'  "  The  Lord  hwweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they 
are  'oamP    Therefore  let  none  of  you  make  his  boast  in  men ;  *  21 
for  all  things  are  yours ;  both  Paul  and  ApoUos,  and  Cephas^  22 
and  the  whole  world  itself;  both  life  and  death,  things  present  23 

>  The  TextoB  Receptus,  'li/cyovf  b  XpiaroCt  rests  on  very  little  MS.  authority ;  the 
best  MSS.  being  divided  between  Xpurrdc  'lijoovc  and  *lif(rovc  Xpiardc^  Yet  as  the 
TextoB  ReceptoB  giyes  more  distinctly  the  sense  which  must  virtually  be  involved  in 
all  three  readings,  we  have  retained  it  here. 

*  The  connection  with  what  precedes  is  '*  In  calling  you  Grod's  building;  I  teU  yea 
no  new  thing ;  you  know  already  that  you  are  Grod's  temple." 

s  Observe  ^epel,  answering  to  ^eipei. 

*  Olnvec  not  ''tohieh  temple"  (A.  V.). 

*  T9  al&vt  ToCrtf),  The  notion  of  transitory  duration  is  always  ccaveyed  by  this 
expression.    See  note  on  ii.  6. 

«  Job  v.  13.    (LXX.)  7  Ps.  xciv.  11.    (LXX.) 

s  The  meaning  is,  *'  Boast  not  of  having  this  man  or  that  as  your  leader ;  fyr  all  the 
Apostles,  nay,  aU  things  in  the  universe,  are  ordained  by  God  to  co-operate  for  yon? 
good." 
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and  things  to  come — ^all  are  yours — ^but  *  you  are  Christ's ;  and 
Christ  is  Gk>d's. 
IV. 

1  Look  therefore  on  us  as  servants  of  Christ,  and  christ't  ajxm- 
stewards  charg^ed  to  dispense  the  knowledge  of  the  8tewa?dS;tiu5 

A^i  -mi-  ..1  .1.        ▼hich  they  ad- 

2  mystenes  of  Grod.*  Moreover,  it  is  but  required  in  minister  la  not 
a  steward  fiEiithfully  to  administer  his  master's  wealth. 

3  Yet  to  me  it  matters  nothing  how  I  may  be  judged  by  you,  or 

4  by  the  doom  of  man ;  nay,  I  judge  not  even  myself.  For  aV 
though  I  know  not  that  I  am  guilty  of  imfaithfulness,  yet  my 
own  sentence  will  not  suiBSce  to  justify  me ;  but  I  must  be  tried 

5  by  the  judgment  of  my  Lord.  Therefore  judge  nothing  hastily, 
until  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Master ;  for  He  shall  bring  to 
light  the  darkest  counsels,  and  make  manifest  the  inmost  se- 
crets of  men's  hearts;  and  then  God  shall  give  to  each  the' 
praise  which  he  deserves. 

6  But  these  things,  brethren,  I  have  represented  contrast  bo- 
under the  persons  of  myself  and  Apollos,  for  your  eLiution  of 

sakes ;  that  so  you  may  learn  not  to  think  of  your-  pkdiofiSJwcTi 
11  11.11  1  .1  p*^y»  "»d  ^^ 

selves  above  that  which  has  now  been  written,  and  abasement  ot 

/*»  1  .         1         Chnat's   Apos- 

that  you  may  cease  to  pim  yourselves  up  m  the  ^^s. 

7  cause  *  of  one  against  another.  For  who  makes  thee  to  dif- 
fer from  another  ?  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ? 
and  how  then  canst  thou  boast  of  it,  as  if  thou  hadst  won  it  foi 

8  thyself?  But  ye  forsooth  have  eaten  to  the  full  [of  spiritual 
food],  ye  are  rich  [in  knowledge],  ye  have  seated  yourselves 
upon  your  throne,  and  have  no  longei:  need  *  of  me.  "Would 
that  you  were  indeed  enthroned,  that  I  too  might  reign  with 

9  you.  For,'  as  to  us  the  Apostles,  I  think  that  God  has  set  us 
forth  last  of  all,  like  criminals  condemned  to  die,  to  be  gazed 
at  in  a  theatre '  by  the  whole  world,  both  men  and  angels. 

1  AQ  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  Christians ;  all  things  conspire  to  do 
them  service ;  but  their  work  is  to  do  Christ's  service,  even  as  He  Himself  came  to  do 
ttiewiU  of  His  Father. 

*  My$terie$  are  secrets  revealed  to  the  initiated,  i.  e.  to  aU  Christians.  Se9  note 
oiiii.7. 

»  'O  hrmvoc.    The  error  in  A.  V.  was  caused  by  not  observing  the  article. 

*  St  Pan!  means  "  in  the  cause  of  yoor  party-leaders ;"  bnt  speaks  with  intentional 
indifltiiictnesB. 

*  The  connection  is,  «  The  lot  of  an  Apostle  is  no  kingly  lot" 

7  The  spectacle  to  which  St  Paul  here  aUndes  was  common  in  those  times.  Ciimi- 
ttte  eondemned  to  death  were  exhibited  for  the  amnsement  of  the  populace  on  tbi 
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We  for  Christ's  sake  are  fools,  while  you  join  faith  in  Christie 
with  woridly  wisdom;  we  are  weak,  while  you  are  strong; 
you  are  honourable,  while  we  are  outcasts ;  even  to  the  present  ii 
hour  we  bear  hunger  and  thirst,  and  nakedness  and  stripes, 
and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  toil  with  our  own  hands  12 
for  daily  bread ;  curses  we  answer  with  blessings,  persecution 
with  patience,  railings  with  good  words.    We  are  counted  the  13 
refuse  of  the  eyth,  the  yery  off-scouring  of  all  things,  unto  this 
^ay.    I  write  not  thus  to  reproach  you,  but  as  a  father  I  chide  I4 
the  children  whom  I  love.    For  tiiough  you  may  have  teni5 
thousand  guardians  ^  to  lead  you  towards  the  school  of  Christ, 
you  can  have  but  one  father ;  and  I  it  was  who  begat  you  in 
Christ  Jesus,  by  the  Glad-tidings  which  I  brought    I  beseech  16 
you,  therefore,  become  followers  of  me. 

Mission  of  For  this  cause  I  have  sent  to  you  Timotheus,  my  17 

warning  to' the  bcloved  SOU,  who  has  bccu  found  faithful  in  the  ser- 

dtoobedient  ' 

ariSSu  **      "^^^  ^^  ^^^  Lord,  and  he  shall  put  you  m  remem- 
brance of  the  path  wherein  I  walked  in  fellowship 
with  Christ,  as  I  still  teach  everywhere  in  all  the  churches. 
Now  some  of  you  hate  been  filled  with  arrogance,  and  imagine  18 
that  I  am  not  coming  to  visit  you.    But  I  shall  be  with  you  19 
shortly,  if  the  Lord  will;  and  then  I  shall  meet  these  arrogant 
boasters,  and  shall  learn  their  power,  not  by  their  words,  but 
by  their  deeds.    For  mighty  deeds,  not  empty  words,  are  the  20 
tokens  of  God's  kingdom.    What  is  your  desire  ?    Must  I  come  21 
to  you  with  the  rod  of  punishment,  or  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
gentleness  ? 

V. 

jndraient  on        It  is  commouly  reported  that  there  is  fornication  1 

the  incestaous  -t  ^     j*        »         »  . 

pwion.  among  you,  and  such  fornication,  as  is  not  so  much 

as  named  even  among  the  Heathen,  that  a  man  should  have 

his  father's  wife.    And  you  forsooth  have  been  puffed  up  with  2 

arrogance,  when  you  ought  rather  to  have  been  filled  with 

shame  and  sorrow,  and  so  to  have  put  out  from  among  you  the 

man  who  has  done  this  deed.    For  me — ^being  present  with  s 

arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  forced  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  or  to  slay  one  another 
as  gladiatorsL  These  criminals  were  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  q>ectacle  as  an  exciting 
termination  to  the  entertainment  {kaxarot.  uiredeixBriaav),  So  Tcrtollian  paraphraiM 
the  passage  "JVo«  Deru  Apottoloa  novU^imos  elegit  veltU  besHariosJ^  (TertoL  dtf 
Pudicitid.,  cap.  xiy.) 

>  HaiSayuyS^f  the  gttardian  slave  who  led  the  child  to  tchooU     See  note  00 
Gal.  iiL  21 
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you  in  spirit,  althou^  absent  in  body, — ^I  have  already  passed 
sentence  as  if  I  were  present  with  you,  upon  him  who  has  thus 

4  sinned ;  and  I  decree  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  you  convene  an  assembly,  and  when  you,  and  my  spirit 
with  you,  are  gathered  together,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord 

(  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  deliver  over  to  Satan  » the  man  who  has 
thus  sinned,  for  tiie  destruction  of  his  fleshly  lusts,  that  his 

6  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Ti-uly  you 
have  no  ground  for  boasting;  know  ye  not  that  "a  little  leaven 

7  leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  *  Cast  out  therefore  the  old  leaven 
that  your  body  may  be  renewed  throughout,  even  as  now  [at 
this  Paschal  season] '  you  are  without  taint  of  leaven ;  for 
Christ  Himself  is  our  Paschal  Lami),  who  has  been  slain  for 

8  us ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  the  old  leaven,  the 
leaven  of  vice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread 
of  purity  and  truth. 

9  I  enjoined  you  in  my  letter*  not  to  keep  company  open  and  oagi 
10  with  fornicators;  yet  I  meant  not  altogether  to  bid  must   be  ex- 

you  forego  intercourse  with  the  men  of  this  world  *»»«  churck. 
who  may  be  fornicators,  or  lascivious,  or  extortioners,  or  idola 
ters ;  for  so  you  would  be  forced  to  go  utterly  out  of  the  world. 
UBut*  my  meaning  was,  that  you  should  not  keep  company 
with  any  man  who,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Brother,  is  either  a 
fornicator,  or  lascivious,*  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 

I  This  expresdon  appears  used  as  equiyaleiit  to  easting  <mt  of  the  Chttreh ;  from 
ttie  foUowiog  words  there  eeems  also  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  that  Satan  is  the 
author  of  bodily  disease.    Compare  2  Cor.  zil  7. 

*  The  same  proverb  is  qnoted  Gal  v.  9. 

s  In  ^ite  of  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom  and  some  eminent  modem  commentaton 
we  must  adhere  to  this  interpretation ;  for  if  we  take  Ka66i  tare  dCvfioi  in  a  metapho- 
HmI  sense,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  previous  UKoddpare  rrpf  ir.  ^viafv ;  for  the  passage 
woold  then  amwuit  to  saying,  "  Be  free  from  taint  as  yon  are  free  from  taint"  More- 
over, if  so  taken,  the  connection  with  what  follows  seems  onnatoraL  There  seems  no 
difBcalty  in  sapposing  that  the  Gentile  Christians  joined  with  the  Jewisii  Christians  in 
celebrating  the  Paschal  feast  after  the  Jewish  manner,  at  least  to  this  extent  And  we 
«e  that  St  Paul  stiU  observed  the  fjfupat  tuv  d^vftuv  at  this  period  of  his  Ufe,  from 
Acts  zx.  6.  Also,  from  what  follows,  we  perceive  how  natoraUy  this  greatest  of  Jewish 
feasts  changed  into  the  greatest  of  Christian  festivals. 

*  Tile  letter  here  referred  to  has  not  come  down  to  us.    See  p.  29. 

*  Nvpl  here  seems  not  to  be  a  particle  of  time  (see  De  Wette  in  loco), 

*  UXeovUrtfc  has  undoubtedly  this  meaning  in  St  Paul's  writings.  Compare  Eph. 
T.  6  (where  it  is  coupled  with  uKudaprot),  So  nXicve^lay  in  St.  Paul,  almost  Invariably 
Beans  impurity.  See  Bph.  iv.  19.  v.  S.  Col  iil  5.  The  only  places  where  the  word 
is  ujttd  by  St  Paul  in  ttie  sense  eovetousness  ore  2  Cor.  ix.  5  and  1  Tbess.  11  5,  in  the 
InHer  of  which  passages  the  other  meaning  would  not  be  inadmiadblc.    How  the  word 
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drunkard,  or  an  extortioner;  with  snch  a  man,  I  say,  you  must 
not  so  much  as  eat    For  what  need  have  I  to  judge  those  who  i  j 
are  without  the  Church?    Is  it  not  your  part  to  judge  those 
who  are  within  it?    But  those  who  are  without  are  for  God's  13 
judgment.    And  for  yourselves,  "  Ye  shall  cast  cut  the  evil 
unefrom  the  rmdst  of  youP ' 

VI. 
litigation  be-        Can  there  be  any  of  you  who  dare  to  brings  their  ] 

tween    Christ-  ,  ,,^  ./  «i  ^i«it 

tans  muBt  not  pn vato  differeuces  into  the  courts  of  law,  to  be  ludxred 

be    brought       ^  ,,,  ,  i  -i-ii 

into  Heathen  bv  the  wicKcd,  and  uot  rather  submit  them  to  the 

coortfl;  and  •'  ' 

if'JS^fOTa   arbitration*  of  Christ's  people.    Know  ye  not  that  2 

Christ's  people  sh^  jtidge  the  world?  and  if  you 
are  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  universe,  are  you  unfit  to 
decide  even  the  most  trifling  matters  ?    Know  ye  not  that  we  3 
shall  judge  angels?  how  much  more  then  the  affairs  of  this 
life?    If,  therefore,  you  have  disputes  to  settle  which  concern  4 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  give  the  arbitration  of  them  to  the  very 
least  esteemed  in  your  Church  ?    I  speak  to  your  shame.    Can  5 
it  be  that  in  your  whole  body,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one 
man  wise  enough  to  arbitrate  between  his  brethren,  but  must 
brother 'go  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  in  the  courts  of  the  6 
unbelievers?    Nay,  farther,  you  are  in  fault,  throughout,  in  7 
having  such  disputes  at  all.    Why  do  you  not  rather  submit 
to  wrong?    Why  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded? 
Nay,  you  are  yourselves  wronging  and  defrauding  others,  and  8 
No  immorauty  that  too  your  brethren.    Know  ye  not  that  wrong  u 
i5_x.  *^      doers  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?    Be  not 

Chiiatianity.  ,  o 

deceived — ^neither    fornicators,    nor    idolaters,  nor 
adulterers,  nor  self-defilers,  nor  sodomites,  nor  robbers,  norif* 
wantons,  nor  drunkards,  nor  railers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God.    And  such  were  some  of  you ;  but  11 
yott  have  washed  away  your  stains,* — ^you  have  been  hallowed, 
you  have  been  justified  by  your  fellowship  with  the  Lord 

ooDtracted  its  Pauline  meaning  may  be  inferred  from  the  similar  use  of  eoncupueeiuu 
in  English. 
»  Dent.  xxiv.  7.    (LXX.) 

*  It  shonld  be  remembered  that  the  law  gave  its  sanction  to  the  decidon  pronounced 
in  a  Utigated  case  by  arbitrators  privately  chosen ;  so  that  the  Christians  might  obtaic 
» just  decision  of  their  matoal  differences  without  resorting  to  the  heathen  tribunals. 

*  Observe  that  direXoHaaode  is  middle,  not  passive,  as  in  A  V. 
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Jesus,  whose  name  yon  bear,  and  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of 
our  God.» 
12       rBut  some  of  you  say] — "  all  things  are  lawful      Antinomian 

A  ,,       .--r^      .  -1*   t  11      1  .  -.    defence  ol  i». 

forme.  [Be  it  so;]'  but  not  all  things  are  good  monutj  n- 
for  me ;  though  all  things  are  in  my  power,  they 

23  shall  not  bring  me  under  their  power.  "  Meat  is  for  the  belly, 
and  the  belly  for  meat,"  though  death  will  soon,  by  God's  ordi- 
nance, put  an  end  to  both ;  but  the  body  is, not  for  fornication, 

14 but  for  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  body  ;*  and 
as  God  raised  our  Lord  Jesus  from  the  grave,  so  He  will  raise 

16  us  also  by  His  mighty  power.*  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies 
are  the  members  of  Christ's  body  ?  Shall  I  then  take  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ?    God 

16  forbid.  Know  ye  not,  that  he  who  joins  himself  to  an  harlot 
becomes  one  body  with  her  ?    As  it  is  written,  "  they  twain 

n  shall  be  one  jf?e*A."*    But  he  who  joins  himself  to  Christ,  be- 

18  comes  one  with  Christ  in  spirit.  Flee  fornication.  [It  is  true, 
indeed,'  that]  all  sin  springs,  not  from  the  body,  but  from  the 

19  soul ;  yet  the  fornicator  sins  against  his  own  body.  Know  ye 
not  that  your  bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
dwells  within  you,  which  ye  have  received  from  God?    And 

20  you  are  not  your  own,  for  you  were  bought  with  a  price.' 
Glorify  God,  therefore,  not  in  your  spirit  only,  but  in  your  body 
also,  since  both  are  His.^ 

>  For  the  translation  of  iv  in  this  verse,  see  Winer,  Gram.  cap.  v.  §  52. 

*  See  the  explanation  of  this  in  Vol.  I.  p.  447 ;  and  compare  (for  the  tme  side  of 
watfra  i^eariv)  (JaL  v.  23,  xard  rwv  toiovtuv  oi>K  iari  vofio^.  Also  see  chap,  viii  1, 
below.  From  what  follows  it  is  eyident  that  these  Corinthian  free-thinkers  argaed 
tiMt  the  existence  of  bodily  appetites  proved  the  lawfulness  of  their  gratification. 

3  The  body  is  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  consecrated  by  His  indwelling  to  His  ser- 
Tioe ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  is  for  the  body,  to  consecrate  it  by  dwelling  therein  in  the 
person  of  His  Spirit 

*  St  Paul's  argument  here  is,  that  sins  of  unchastlty,  though  bodily  acts,  yet  iigure 
a  part  of  our  nature  which  wiU  not  be  destroyed  by  death,  and  which  is  closely  con- 
nected with  our  moral  well-being.  And  it  is  a  fact  no  less  certain  than  myst^ous, 
that  moral  and  spiritual  ruin  is  caused  by  such  sins ;  which  human  wisdom  (when  un- 
taught by  Revelation)  held  to  be  actions  as  blameless  as  eating  and  drinking. 

»  Gen.  IL  24.    (LXX.),  quoted  by  our  Lord,  Matt  ziz.  5. 

*  Literally,  "  every  sin  which  a  man  commits  is  without  {Urdc,  external  to)  the 
hody,"  The  Corinthian  freethinkers  probably  used  this  argument  also ;  and  perhaps 
availed  themselves  of  our  Lord's  words,  Mark  vii  18 :  **Doye  not  perceive  th€U  what- 
soever thing  from  vnthaut  enter eth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  hint,  because  it 
mtereth  not  into  his  hectrt,^*  ic    (See  the  whole  passage.) 

7  The  price  is  the  blood  of  Christ    Compare  Acts  xz.  28  and  CoL  L  14. 
s  The  latter  part  of  this  verse,  fh>m  koI  to  Qeov,  though  not  in  the  best  MSS.,  yet  u 
(mulkd  in  the  f 
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MI 

AnMwm  to  As  to  the  questioDs  which  you  have  asked  me  in  l 

eerniof   miir^  your  letter,  this  is  my  answer.    It  is  good  for  a  man  2 
diToroe,   with  to  remain  unmarried.    Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fomi- 
•noe  to  9uL  cation,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  3 

of  mixed  nutf-  '.  "^  iti        jt 

"*«••  woman  her  own  husband.    Let  the  nusband  live  m  4 

the  intercourse  of  affection  with  his  wife,  and  likewise  the  wife 
with  her  husband.    The  wife  has  not  dominion  over  her  own 
body,  but  the  husband ;  and  so  also  the  husband  haa  not  do- 
minion over  his  own  body,  but  the  wife.    Do  not  separate  one  5 
trom  the  other,  unless  it  be  witii  mutual  consent  for  a  time,  that 
you  may  give  yourselves  without  disturbance  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  with  the  intent  of  shortly  living  again  together,  lest, 
through  your  fleshly  passions,  Satan  should  tempt  you  to  sin. 
But  in  speaking  thus,  I  mean  not  to  command  marriage,  but  6 
only  to  permit  it    For  I  would  that  all  men  were  as  I  am ;  7 
but  men  have  different  gifts  from  God,  one  this,  another  that 
But  to  the  unmarried  and  to  the  widows,  I  say  fliat  it  would  8 
be  good  for  them  if  they  should  remain  in  the  state  wherein  I 
myself  also  am;  yet  if  their  desires  do  not  allow  them  to  re-  9 
main  contented  in  this  state,  let  them  marry ;  for  it  is  better 
to  marry  than  to^e  tempted  by  sinful  desires.    To  the  married,  lo 
not  I,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  gives  commandment,'  that 
the  wife  leave  not  her  husband ;   (but  if  she  have  already  leftii 
him,  let  her  remain  single,  or  else  be  reconciled  with  him ;) 
likewise  also,  that  the  husband  put  not  away  his  wife.    But  12 
for  the  cases  which  follow,  my  decisions  are  given  not  by  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  by  myself.    K  any  of  the  Brethren  be  married 
to  an  unbelieving  wife,  let  him  not  put  her  away,  if  she  be 
content  to  remain  with  him ;  neither  let  a  believing  wife  leave  13 
an  unbelieving  husband  who  is  willing  to  remain  with  her ; 
for  the  unbelieving  husband  is  hallowed  by  union  with  his  14 
believing  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  union  with  her 
believing  husband;  for  otherwise  your  children  would  be  un- 
clean,* but  now  they  are  holy.    But  if  the  unbelieving  hus- 16 
baud  or  wife  seeks  for  a  divorce,  let  it  not  be  hindered ;  for  in 

I  Compare  Mark  z.  12  :  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another, 
eommitteth  adultery  against  her.  And  if  a  woman  shall  put  away  her  husband, 
and  be  married  to  another,  she  eommitteth  adultery. 

*  'AKdOofyroc,  literaUy  '*  unclean,"  the  term  being  used  in  its  Jewidi  sense,  to  denote 
that  which  is  beyond  the  hallowed  pale  of  God^s  people;  the  antithens  to  dyior 
which  was  applied  to  aU  within  the  consecrated  limits. 
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Buck  cases,  the  believing  husband  or  wife  is  not  bound  to  re 
main  under  the  yoke.  But  the  call  whereby  God  called »  us, 
IS  a  call  of  peace  [and  should  not  lead  to  household  strife]. 

16  For  thou  who  art  the  wife  of  an  unbeliever,  how  knowest  thou 
whether  thou  mayest  save  thy  husband?  or  thou  who  art  the 
husband,  whether  thou  mayest  save  thy  wife  ? 

17  Only  let  no  man  seek  to  quit  that  condition  which  omntx  roie, 
God  had  allotted  to  him  when  he  was  called  by  the  Teru   th^i 

not  quit   that 

Lord  Jesus.    This  rule  I  give  in  all  the  churches.  •*»*•  ,  of  iife 

^^  wherein    the/ 

18  Thus,  if  any  man,  at  the  time  when  he  was  called,*  J^JJ^„**^ 
bore  the  mark  of  circumcision,  let  him  not  efface  it; 

and  again,  if  he  was  uncircumcised  at  the  time  of  his  calling, 

19  let  him  not  receive  circumcision.  It  matters  nothing  whether 
we  be  circumcised  or  uncircumcised,  but  only  whether  we  keep 

20  the  commands  of  Qod.    Let  each  abide  in  the  condition  which 

21  he  held  when  he  was  first  called.  Wast  thou  in  slavery  at  the 
time  of  thy  calling?  Care  not  for  it  Nay,  though  thou  have 
power  to  gain  thy  freedom,*  seek  rather  to  remain  content. 

22  For  the  slave  who  has  been  called  into  fellowship  with  Christ, 
is  Christ's  freedman ;  and  so  also,  the  freeman  who  has  been 

23  called,  is  Christ's  slave ;  for  He  has  paid  a  price  for  you  all ;  * 
beware  lest  you  bind  upon  yourselves  the  yoke  of  slavery  to 

24  man.*  Brethren,  let  each  of  you  continue  in  the  state  wherein 
he  was  called,  and  therein  abide  with  God. 

25  Concerning  your  virgin  daughters^  I  have  no     Amwer    to 

quetttonfl 
On  the  infvences  from  this  vene,  with  respect  to  infant  baptism,  see  YoL  L  pp.  438, 

431. 
1  V^aXetv^fn  StPaol's  writings, means « to cidl  into  feUowdiip with  Ghrfat;''  «to 

call  ftim  the  unbelieving  World  into  the  Church.'' 

*  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  UX^  is  mis-translated  **%&  called"  in  A.  Y.  throng 
cat  tlds  chapter. 

)  The  Greek  here  is  amUgnons,  and  might  be  so  rendered  as  to  g^ye  directly  oppo- 
site precepts ;  but  the  version  given  in  the  text  (which  is  that  advocated  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Meyer,  and  De  Wette)  agrees  best  witii  the  position  of  the  kcU,  and  also  with  the 
'  context 

*  Obeerve  the  change  in  the  Greek  from  singular  to  plnraL 

*  AUuding  to  their  servile  adherence  to  party  leaders.  Compare  2  Cor.  zL  20 
{MaradaoXol), 

*  We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  manner  in  which  a  recent  infidel  writer  has 
spoken  of  this  passage  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proo&  how  far  a  candid  and  acute 
mfaid  may  be  warped  by  a  strong  bias.  In  this  case  the  desire  of  the  writer  is  to  prove 
that  tiie  moral  teaching  of  Christianity  is  worthless ;  and  he  brings  forward  this  passage 
fto  prove  his  charge,  and  blames  St  Paul  because  he  assumes  these  Corinthian  daugh- 
ten  to  be  disposable  in  marriage  at  the  will  of  their  father.  We  must  suppose  thai 
^tfs  writer  would  (m  the  same  grounds)  require  a  modem  missionary  to  Percia  t< 
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^t  toe  du.  command  to  give  you  from  the  Lord  Jeeas,  but  I 
^^^  in    give  my  judgment,  as  one  who  has  been  called  by 

our  Lord's  mercy,  to   be  His  faithful  servant    l2€ 
think,  then,  that  it  is  best,  by  reason  of  the  trials  which  are  nigh 
at  hand,  for  all  to  be  unmarried ;  [so  that  I  would  say  to  each] 
*'  If  thou  art  bound  to  a  wife,  seek  not  separation ;  but  if  thou  27 
art  free,  seek  not  marriage;   yet  if  thou  wilt  marry,  thou 28 
mayest  do  so  without  sin."    So  likewise  if  your  virgin  daugh- 
ters marry,  it  is  no  sin ;  but  they  who  will  marry  will  have 
earthly  sorrows  to  endure,  and  these  I  would  spare  you.    But  29 
this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short ;   meanwhile  it  behoves 
them  that  have  wives  to  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and  them  30 
that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not,  and  them  that  rejoice  as 
though  they  rejoiced  not,  and  them  that  buy  as  though  they  31 
possessed  not,  and  them  that  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  *  it ; 
for  the  world,  with  all  its  outward  show,  is  passing  away.*    But  32 
I  would  have  you  free  from  earthly  care.    The  desires  of  the 
unmarried  man  are  fixed  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  strives 
to  please  the  Lord.    But  the  desires  of  the  husband  are  fixed  33 
upon  worldly  things,  striving  to  please  his  wife.    Likewise  34 
also  the  wife  has  this  difference  from  the  virgin ;  the  cares  of 
the  virgin  are  fixed  upon  the  Lord,  that  she  may  become  holy 
both  in  body  and  in  spirit ;  but  the  cares  of  the  wile  are  fixed 
upon  worldly  things,  striving  to  please  her  husband.    Now  35 
this  I  say  for  your  own  profit;  not  that  I  may  entangle  you  in 
a  snare ;  but  that  I  may  help  you  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  with 
%  seemly  and  undivided  service.    But  if  any  man  thinks  that  36 
ne  is  treating  his  virgin  daughter  in  an  unseemly  maimer,  by 
leaving  her  unmarried  beyond  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  if 
need  so  require,  let  him  act  according  to  his  will ;  he  may  do 
so  without  sin ;  let  them*  marry.    But  he  who  is  firm  in  his  3V 
resolve,  and  is  not  constrained  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  has 
the  power  of  carrying  out  his  will,  and  has  determined  to  keep 
her  unmarried,  does  well.    Thus  he  who  gives  his  daughter  in  38 

preach  the  abeolute  incompatibility  of  despotic  goyemment  with  soond  moralitj.  A 
lixiiilar  ignoratio  elenehi  runs  through  aU  his  remarks  upon  this  chapter. 

1  KaraxpTiaB<u  appears  to  be  distinguished  from  xp^oBaif  as  to  me  up  from  to  u»e 
Compare  1  Ck)r.  ix.  18.  It  thus  acquired  the  sense  of  to  abuse,  in  which  it  is  somo- 
times  employed  by  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  grammarians. 

•  Uapdyei,  literally  "pa$stng  by^^  flitting  past,  like  the  shadows  in  Pkta'e  Gaven 
(Repnb.  vii.  1),  or  the  figures  in  some  moving  phantasmagoria. 

s  «  Them/'  viz.  the  daughter  and  the  suitor. 
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marriage  does  well,  but  he  who  gives  her  not  in  marriage  d>e8 

better. 
g9       The  wife  is  bound  by  the  law  of  wedlock  so  long  Marriage  of 

as  her  husband  lives ;  but  after  his  death  she  is  free       ^' 

to  marry  whom  she  will,  provided  that  she  choose  one  of  the 
40  brethren  >  in  Christ.    Tet  she  is  happier  if  she  remain  a  widow, 

in  my  judgment ;  and  I  think  that  I,  no  less*  than  others,  have 

the  spirit  of  God. 

vin. 

1  As  to  the  question  concerning  meats  which  have  Answer  to 
been  sacrificed  to  idols,  we  know — (for  "  we  all  have  2SSing"in»?i 
knowledge,"  •  but  knowledge  puflfe  up,  while  love  woi*. 

2  builds ;  and  if  any  man  prides  himself  on  his  knowledge,  he 

3  knows  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know ;  but  whosoever  loves 

4  God,  of  him  God  hath  knowledge) — ^we  know  (I  say)  that  an 
idol  has  not  any  true  being,  and  that  there  is  no  other  God  but 

5  one.  For  though  there  be  some  who  are  called  gods,  either 
celestial  or  terrestrial,  and  though  we  see  men  worship  many 

e  gods  and  many  lords,  yet  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther, from  whom  are  all  things,  and  unto  whom  we  live ;  and  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  life  of  all  things,  and  our 

7  life  also,  is  sustained.  But  it  is  not  true  that  ^^  all  have  know- 
ledge "  [in  this  matter] ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  who 
still  have  a  conscientious  fear  of  the  idol,  and  who  think  that 
the  meat  sacrificed  belongs  to  a  false  god,  so  that,  if  they  eat  it, 

8  iheir  conscience  being  weak,  is  defiled.  It  is  true  that  our  food 
cannot  change  our  place  in  God's  sight ;  with  Him  we  gain 

9  nothing  by  eating,  nor  loose  by  not  eating.  But  beware  lest, 
perchance,  by  this  exercise  of  your  rights*  you  should  cast  a 

>  LiteraU  J,  provided  it  be  in  the  Lord, 

*  Tlie  Kdl  in  iciyi^  has  this  meaning. 

1  It  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  Epistle,  that  we  shonld  remember  that 
U  is  an  answer  to  a  letter  receiyed  fh)m  the  Corinthian  Chorch,  and  therefore  con- 
■tantly  alludes  to  topics  in  that  letter.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  introdnced,  that  these  words,  iravrrc  yvuaiv  ix^/iev,  are  qnoted  from  that 
letter. 

*  'Eiovoia  aOni,  Obeerre  again  the  reference  to  the  language  of  the  self-styled 
PanUne  party  at  Corinth.  Compare  iravra  /lot  i^eoriv  (vi.  12).  The  decrees  of  the 
**  Cooncil  of  Jerusalem ''  might  seem  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  discussed 
by  St  Paul  in  this  passage ;  but  he  does  not  refer  to  them  as  deciding  the  points  in 
diipate,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  Probably  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  decrees  were 
neant  only  to  be  of  temporary  application ;  and  in  their  terms  tiiey  applied  orighmllj 
tnly  to  the  churches  of  Syria  and  CiUcia  (see  Acts  zv.  23 ;  also  Vol.  L  p.  231). 
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stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  your  weaker  brethren.    For  if  ic 
one  of  them  see  thee,  who  boastest  of  thy  knowledge,  feasting 
in  an  idol's  temple,  will  not  he  be  encouraged  to  eat  the  meat 
which  has  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  although  the  weakness  of 
his  conscience  condemns  the  deed  ?    And  thus,  dirough  the  ii 
knowledge  whereof  thou  boastest,  will  thy  weaker  brotlier  per- 
ish, for  whom  Christ  died.    Nay,  when  you  sin  thus  against  12 
your  brethren,  and  woimd  their  weaker  conscience,  you  sin 
against  Christ.     Wherefore,  if  my  eating  cast  a  stumbling- 13 
block  in  my  brother's  path,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
stands,  lest  thereby  I  cause  my  brother's  full. 

IX. 
He  TindioatM        Am  I  indeed  "  no  true  apostle?"    Am  I  indeed  1 

his     clftim    to 

toe  Apostolic  "subject  to  mau's  authority"?'     Have  I  indeed 
hi«  Judairing  "never  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord*"    Can  it  be 

detntiCton } 

Sf  wSSd^  denied  that  you  are  the  fruits  of  my  labour  in  the 
S?''aJSSSiio  Lord?    If  to  others  I  am  no  true  apostle,  yet  at  2 
priroegef.        Iqqjqi  I  am  such  to  you ;  for  you  are  yourselves  the 
seal  which  stamps  the  reality  of  my  apostleship,  by  the  will  of 
Christ;  this  is  my  answer  to  those  who  question  my  authority.  3 
Do  they  deny  my  right  to  be  maintained  *  [by  my  converts]  ?  4 
Do  they  deny  my  right  to  carry  a  believing  wife  with  ihe  on  5 
my  journeys,  like  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord,'  and  Cephas  ?    Or  do  they  think  that  I  and  Barnabas  6 
alone  have  no  right  to  be  maintained,  except  by  the  labour  of 
our  own  hands  ?    What  soldier*  ever  serves  at  his  private  cost  ?  7 
What  hT)3bandman  plants  a  vineyard  without  sharing  in  its 
fruit  ?    What  shepherd  tends  a  flock  without  partaking  of  their  8 
milk?    And  is  this  the  rule  of  man  only,  or  is  not  also  com- 
manded in  the  law  of  God?    Yea,  in  the  book  of  Moses'  Law  9 
it  is  written,  "  Thou  shaU  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  comP »    Are  oxen  the  objects  of  God's  care,  or  is  it  not  10 

1  Od«  'EAev^epoc.    Compare  vene  19  and  GraL  L  1,  dir^<7ro^  o^  dfr*  av^pCmuv. 

*  This  was  a  point  much  insisted  on  by  the  Jndaizers  (see  2  Cor.  ziL  13-16).  Thej 
argned  that  St  Paul,  by  not  availing  himself  of  this  undoubted  apostolic  rights  be- 
trayed his  own  consoioosness  that  he  was  no  trne  Apostte. 

>  «  The  brethren  of  the  Lord."  It  is  a  very  doubtful  question  whether  these  were 
the  sons  of  our  Lord's  mother's  eister,  yiz.  the  Aposttes  Jame»  and  Judas,  the  sons  of 
AiphflBus  (Luke  tL  15)  for  eatisins  were  called  ddeX^t).  ot  whether  they  were  sons 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or  actually  sons  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  See  a 
itatement  cf  the  diflSculties  of  the  question  in  Neander  (P.  und  L.  6M). 

4  He  means  to  say  that,  to  have  this  right  of  maintenance,  a  man  need  be  no  Apostle 

•  Deut  xzT.  4.    (LXX) 
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altogether  for  man's  sake  that  He  so  speaks  ?  For  our  sake, 
doubtless,  it  was  written ;  declaring  that  the  ploughman  ought 
to  plough,  and  the  thresher  to  thresh,  with  hope  to  share  in 

11  the  produce  of  his  toil.  If,  then,  I  have  sown  for  you  the 
seed  of  spiritual  gifts,  it  would  be  no  great  thing  if  I  were  to 

12  reap  some  harvest  from  your  earthly  gifts.  If  others  share 
this  right  over  you,  how  much  piore  should  I  ?  Yet  I  have  not 
used  my  right,  but  forbear  from  every  claim,  lest  I  should  by 

13  any  means  hinder  the  course  of  Christ's  Glad- tidings.  Know 
ye  not  that  they '  who  perform  the  service  of  the  temple,  live 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  temple,  and  they  who  minister  at  the 

14 altar  share  with  it  in  the  sacrifices  thereon  offered?  So  also 
the  Lord  Jesus  ordained*  that  they  whom  he  sent  forth 
to  publish  His  Glad-tidings,  should  be  maintained  thereby 

15  But  I  have  not  exorcised  any  of  these  rights,  nor  do  I  write 
this  that  I  myself  may  profit  by  it    For  I  had  rather  die  than 

16  suffer  the  ground  of  my  boasting  to  be  taken  from  me.  For, 
although  I  proclaim  Christ's  Glad-tidings,  yet  this  gives  me  no 
ground  of  boasting ;  for  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  order  of  my - 

17  master.  Yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  proclaim  it  not  For  were  my 
service  given  of  my  own  free  choice,  I  might  claim  wages  to 
reward. my  labour;  but  since  I  serve  by  compulsion,  I  am  [a 
slave  with  no  claim  to  wages]  a  steward  whose  post  obliges 
him  to  dispense*  his  master's  bread    to    his  fellow-servants. 

18  What  then  is  my  wage  ?  It  is  to  bear  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ, 
and  to  bring  it  free  of  cost  to  those  who  hear  me,  without 

19  using  the  *  full  right  which  belongs  to  my  ministration.  There- 
fore, although  free  from  the  authority  of  all  men,  I  made  my- 

20  self  the  slave  of  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  most.  To  the  Jews 
I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;.  to  those 
under  the  law  as  though  I  were  under  the  law,  that  I  might 

21  gain  those  under  the  law ;  with  those  who  were  free  from  the 
law,  I  lived  as  one  who  is  free  from  the  law  (not  that  I  was 
without  law  before  God,  but  under  the  law  of  Christ),  that  I 

S2  might  gain  those  who  were  free  from  the  law.    Witlk  those 

1  Nambera  yii.  and  Deai  zviiL 

*  (Matt  X.  9, 10.)  Promde  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  bra$s  in  your  puneSf  nor 
•<*V  f^  y^^  Journey f  neither  two  eoatSf  neither  shoee,  nor  yet  ataoee;  for  th^ 
•r^kman  ie  worthy  of  his  meat. 

*  Avayitq  18  properly  the  compnldon  exercised  by  a  master  over  a  slave. 
«  TLIs  is  the  foil  meaning  of  oUovofuav,    See  1  Cor.  iy.  1,  2. 

*  %aTaxpv<'(^<^f  to  use  fully.    See  note  on  YII.  31. 

▼OTfc  n— 4 
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who  were  weak,  1  lived  as  if  I  were  weak  myself,  that  1  might 
gain  the  weak.    I  have  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by 
all  means  I  might  save  some.    And  this  I  do  to  spread  the  23 
Glad-tidings  of  Christ,  that  I  myself  may  share  therein  with 
those  who  hear  me.    For  you  know  that  in  the  races  of  the  24 
stadium,  though  all  may  run,  yet  but  one  can  gain  the  prize ; 
— (so  run  that  you  may  win.) — ^And  every  man  who  strives  in  25 
the  matches,  trains  himself  by  all  manner  of  self-restraint ;  yet 
they  do  it  to  win  a  crown  of  fading  leaves, » — ^we,  a  crown  that 
cannot  fade.    I,  therefore,  run  not  like  the  racer  who  is  uncer-  26 
tain  of  his  goal ;  I  fight,  not  as  the  pugilist  who  strikes  out 
against  the  air ;  but  1  bring  my  body  into  bondage,  crushing  27 
it  with  heavy »  blows  *  lest,  perchance,  having  called  otliers  to 
the  contest,  I  should  myself  fail  shamefully  of  the  prize. 

X. 
Heaninwania         But  you,  brethren,  I  call  to  remember  our  fore-  i 
•gainst  immo-  fathcrs ;  how  they  all  were  guarded  by  the  pillar  of 
ampiM  of  the  the  cloud,  and  all  passed  safely  through  the  sea. 
ood'B^  ancient  Aud  [as  you  wcrc  baptized  unto  Christ]  they  all,  2 

through  the  cloud,  and  through  the  sea,  were  bap- 
tized unto  Moses.    And  all  of  them  alike  ate  the  same  spiritual  3 
food ;  and  all  drank  of  the  same  spiritual  stream ;  for  they  4 
drank  from  the  spiritual  rock,  whose  waters  followed  them ; » 
but  that  rock  was  Christ.    Tet  [though  all  received  these  5 
gifts],  few  only  continued  in  God's  favour,  and  the  rest  were 
struck  down,  and  perished  in  the  wilderness.     Now  these  6 
things  were  shadows  of  our  own  case,  that  we  might  learn  not  to 
lust  after  sinful  pleasures,  as  they  lusted.'*    Nor  be  ye  idolaters,  7 
as  were  some  of  them ;  as  it  is  written, — "  The  people  sat  down 
to  eat  cmd  drink^  cmd  rose  vp  to  play. ^^  *    Neither  let  us  com-  8 
mit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  committed,  and  fell  in  one 

1  This  was  the  crown  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  pme,  groves  of  which  suiroimdod 
the  Isthmian  Stadium :  the  same  tree  stiU  grows  plentifully  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  was  the  prize  of  the  great  Isthmian  games.  Throughout  the  passage  St  Paul  al- 
ludes to' these  contests,  which  were  so  dear  to  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  Corinth- 
ians.   Compare  also  2  Tim.  11  5. 

*  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  pogilistic  term  iTrunid^o, 

>  St  Paul's  meaning  is,  that,  under  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  Manna,  the 
Water,  and  the  Rock,  are  shadowed  forth  spiritual  realities ;  for  the  Rock  is  Christ,  the 
.  only  source  of  living  water  (John  iv.),  and  the  Manna  also  is  Christ,  the  true  brcctd 
.  from  Heaven  (John  vi,). 

*  Viz.  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  »  Exod.  xxxii.  6.     LXX,} 
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I  day  tliree  and  twenty  thousand.*    Neither  let  ns  try  the  long 
suffer ing  of  Christ,  as  did  some  of  them,  who  were  destroyed 

10  by  the  fiery  serpents.  Nor  murmur  against  those  who  are  set 
over  you,  as  some  of  them  mxirmured,  and  were  slain  by  the 

11  destroying  angel.  Now  all  these  things  befel  them  as  shadows 
of  that  which  was  to  come ;  and  they  were  written  for  our 

12  warning,  who  live  in  the  end  of  the  ages.*  Wherefore,  let  him 
who  thinks  that  he  stands  firm,  watch  heedfully  lest  he  fall. 

13 No  trial  has  come  upon  you  beyond  man's  power  to  bear;  and 
God  is  faithful  to  his  promises,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tried  beyond  your  sti'ength,  but  will  with  every  trial  provide 
the  way  of  escape,  that  you  may  be  able  to  sustf^in  it. 

14  Wherefore,  my  beloved  children,  have  no  fellow-  They  must  re 

15  ship  with  idolatry.  I  speak  as  to  reasonable  men ;  lowship  with 
use   your  own  judgment  upon  that  which  I  say. 

le^Vlien  we  drink  the  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  are  we 
not  all  partakers  in  the  blood  of  Christ?      When  we  break 

17  the  bread,  are  we  not  all  partakers  in  the  body  of  Christ?  For 
as  the  bread  is  one,  so  we,  the  many,  are  one  body ;  for  of  that 

18  one  bread  we  all  partake.  Or  again,  if  you  look  to  the  carnal 
Israel,  do  you  not  see  that  those  who  eat  of  the  sacrifices  are  in 
partnership  with  the  altar,  [and  identified  with  the  worship  ?] 

19  What  would  I  say  then?  that  an  idol  has  any  real  being?  or 

20  that  meat  offered  to  an  idol  is  really  changed  th*ereby  ?  Not 
so ;  but  I  say,  that  when  the  heathen  offer  their  sacrifices,  they 
are  sacrificing  to  demons,  and  not  to  God ;  and  I  would  not 

21  have  you  become  partners'  with  the  demons.  You  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  cup  which  has 

22  poured  libation  to  demons ;  you  cannot  eat  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  and  at  the  table  of  demons.  Or  would  we  provoke  our 
Lord  to  jealousy  ?    Are  we  stronger  than  He  ? 

23  [But  some  one  will  say  again]  *  "  all  things  are  JJ*^?,S^i^ 
lawftd  for  me.''    Nay,  but  not  all  things  are  good  SS^iSSl"*^- 

1  Nombers  zxt.  9,  where  twentj-foar  thoasand  is  the  nambcr  given.  Sec  the  re- 
woks  in  VoL  L  p.  176,  note  1. 

*  The  coming  of  Christ  was  "  the  end  of  the  ages,"  t.  e,  the  commencement  of  a  now 
period  of  the  world's  existence.  So  the  phrase  owTcXeia  ruv  aluvov  is  nsed  Heb.  ix. 
26.  The  same  expression  (with  aiuvoc)  occurs  fiye  tunes  in  Si  Matthew,  signifying 
Ifte  coming  of  Chri»t  to  judgment, 

'  Thin  \b  addressed  to  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  accepting  invitations  to  luasta 
celebrated  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen  gods  iv  eldoXeltf)  KaraKeiftevoVf  viii.  10). 

*  Ree  vi.  12,  and  note. 
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tber  than  in-  for  nic ;  though  all  things  are  lawful,  not  all  things 
Bcience  of  their  build  UD  the  chuTch.    Lct  uo  man  seek  his  own,  24 

v«aker   breth-  *"  ,' 

"°-  but  every  man  his  neighbour's  good.     Whatever  is  25 

sold  in  market,  you  may  eat,  nor  need  you  ask  for  conscience 
Bake  whence  it  came :  "-?br  the  earth  is  the  Zord^Sy  and  the  26 
fuVness  thereof P^    And  if  any  unbeliever  invites  you  to  a  21 
feast,  and  you  are  disposed  to  go,  eat  of  all  that  is  set  before 
you,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake ;  but  if  one  of  tlie  28 
guests  sjiould  say  to  you  concerning  any  dish,  "  This  has  been 
offered  to  an  idol,"  do  not  eat  of  that  dish,  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  pointed  it  out,  and  for  the  sake  of  conscience.'    Thy  neigh-  29 
hour's  conscience,  I  say,  not  thine  own ;  for  [thou  mayest  truly 
say]  "  why  is  my  freedom  condemned  by  the  conscience  of  an- 
other ?  and  if  I  thankfully  partake,  why  am  I  called  a  sinner  30 
for  that  which  I  eat  with  thanksgiving  ? " ' 

Therefore,  whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  you  do,  31 
do  all  so  that  God  may  be  praised  and  His  glory  manifested.* 
Let  no  act  of  yours  give  cause  of  stumbling,  either  to  Jews  or  32 
Gentiles,  or  to  the  Church  of  God.  For  so  I  also  strive  to  33 
please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  good,  but  thexi 
good  of  all,'  that  they  may  be  saved.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  i 
to  follow  my  example,  as  I  follow  the  example  of  Christ. 

cenaare  on  the     ,  My  brethren,  whereas  *  "  you  are  always  mind-  2 

custom  of  woc    A,/,  1.  11  1  1*  I 

men  appearing  ful  of  my  tcachmg,  and  that  you  keep  unchanged 
assemblies  for  the  Tules  which  I  delivered  to  you,"  in  this  I  praise 

public  won'ijp.  1  • 

you.    But  I  would  have  you  know  that  as  Christ  is  3 
the  head  of  every  man,  and  God  the  head  of  Christ,  so  the  man 
is  the  head  of  the  woman.    If  a  man  were  to  stand  up  in  the  con-  4 
gregation  to  pray  or  to  prophecy  with  a  veil  over  his  head,  he 
would  bring  shame  upon  his  head  [by  wearing  the  token  of 
subjection].    But  if  a  woman  stands  forth  to  pray  or  to  pro-  5 
phecy,  with  her  head  unveiled,  she  brings  shame  upon  her  own 
head,  as  much  as  if  she  were  shaven.    I  say,  if  she  cast  off  her  6 

>  Psalm  xxiv.  1.    (LXX.) 

*  The  repeated  qaotation  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

>  Compare  Rom.  ziy.  16 :  /<^  pXa<T<^fieiado  vfwv  rd  dyadov,    Heve  agidn  the  hypo* 
thesis  that  St  Paol  is  quoting  from  the  letter  of  the  Corinthians  remores  all  difficollj 

4  Such  seems  the  full  meaning  of  elf  idiav  OeoO, 

*  Tc^  iroXXQv,  not  manyf  but  the  many^  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 

<  This  statement  was  probably  made  in  the  letter  sent  by  the  Corinthian  Cboroh  t9 
8t.  PauL 
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veil,  let  her  shave  her  head  at  once ;  but  if  it  is  shameful  for  a 

woman  to  be  shorn  or  shaven,  let  her  keep  a  veil  upon  her 
7  head.    For  a  man  ought  nfot  to  veil  his  head,  since  he  is  the 

likeness  of  Qod,  and  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory.  But 
g  the  woman's  part  is  to  manifest  her  husband's  glory.    For  the 

man  was  not  made  from  the  woman,  but  the  woman  from  the 

9  man.    Nor  was  the  man  seated  for  the  sake  of  the  woman, 

10  but  the  woman  for  the  sake  of  the  man.    Therefore,  the  wo- 
man ought  to  wear  a  sign '  of  subjection  upon  her  head,  be- 
ll cause  of  the  angels.'    Nevertheless,  in  their  fellowship  with  the 

Lord  Jesus,  man  and  woman  may  not  be  separated  the  one  from 

12  the  other.'  For  as  woman  is  sprung  from  man,  so  is  man  also 
bom  of  woman ;  and  both  alike,  together  with  all  things  else, 

13  are  sprung  from  God.  But  I  beseech  you  to  judge  of  this 
matter  by  your  own  feeling.    Is  it  seemly  for  a  woman  with 

uher  head  unveiled  to  offer  prayers  to  God  ?  Or  does  not  even 
nature  itself  teach  you  that  long  hair  is  a  disgrace  to  a  man, 

15  but  a  glory  to  a  woman ;  for  her  hair  has  been  given  her  for  a 

16  veil.  But  if  any  one  thinks  to  be  contentious  in  defence  of 
such  a  custom,  let  him  know  that  it  is  disallowed  by  me,*  and 
by  all  the  Churches  of  God. 

17  [I  said  that  I  praised  you  for  keeping  the  rules  censure  on 
which  were  delivered  to  you ;]  but  I  praise  you  not  tion   of   the 

*>         '-*  *■  •'  Lord's  Sapper. 

for  this  which  I  now  declare  to  you,   that  your 

18  solemn  assemblies  are  for  evil  rather  than  good.  For  first,  I 
hear  that  there  are  divisions  among  you,  which  show  them- 

19 selves  when  your  congregation  is  met  together;  and  this  I 
partly  believe.  For  there  must  needs  be  not  divisions  only,^ 
but  also  adverse  sects  among  you,  that  so  the  good  may  be 

t  '£|ov«M  is  often  used  for  the  dominion  exercised  by  thcfse  tn  lawful  atUhority 
over  their  aubordineUea  (see  Luke  viL  8).  Here  it  is  used  to  signify  the  sign  of  that 
dominion 

*  The  meaning  of  this  very  difficult  ezpresrion  seems  to  be  as  foUows  :>-The  angels 
ure  sent  as  mini^enng  servants  to  attend  upon  Christians,  and  are  especiallj  present 
when  the  chorcfa  assembles  for  public  worship ;  and  they  woald  be  offended  by  any 
fiolfttton  of  decency  or  order.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  to  translate  did 
rodf  dyy^Xovc,  "hy  the  hands  of  angels  ^^  (os  has  been  sometimes  proposed^  would 
be  a  gross  grammatical  error. 

»  In  their  relation  to  Christ,  man  and  woman  are  not  to  be  severed  {x^olc)  the  one 
from  the  oiher.  Compare  Gal.  iii.  28.  St  Paul  means  to  say  that  the  distinction 
tetirecn  the  sexes  is  one  which  only  belongs  to  this  life. 

*  UteraUy,  thai  neither  /,  nor  the  churches  of  God,  admit  of  such  a  custom. 
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tested  and  made  known.    Moreover,'  those  among  you  who  21 
meet  [peaceably]  together,  are  not  really  met  to  eat  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  for  each  begins  to  eat  what  he  has  brought  for  his  21 
own  supper,   before  anything'  has  been    given   to   others; 
so  that  while  some  are  hungry,  others  are  drunken.'    Have  23 
you  then  no  houses  for  your  feasts?  or  do  you  come  to  show 
contempt  for  the  congregation  of  God's  people,  and  to  shame 
the  poor?    What  can  I  say  to  you?    Shall  I  praise  you  in 
this  ?    I  praise  you  not.    For  I  myself*  received  from  the  Lord  23 
that  which  I  delivered  to  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
night  when  He  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  He  had  24 
given  thanks.  He  brake  it,  and  said — "  Take^  eat;  this  is  my 
lody^  which  is  hrolcenfor  you :  this  do  in  reTrverribrcmce  of  ToeP 
In  the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  cup,  after  supper,  saying,  2ft 
"  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  rm/  hlood:  this  do  ye^  as  often 
as  ye  drink  it^  in  remembra/nce  of  tw^."    For  as  often  as  you  eat  26 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  you  openly  show  forth  the 
Lord's  death  until  He  shall  come  again.    Therefore,  whoso- 21 
ever  shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  un- 
worthily, shall  be  guilty  of  profaning  the  body  and  blood 
of  the    Lord.    But   let  a    man    examine   himself,    and    so  28 
let  him  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup.     For   he  29 
who    eats    and   drinks   of  it    unworthily,  eats   and   drinks 
a   judgment    against  himself,  since  he  makes  no  difference 
between  the  Lord's  body  an.d  common  food.    For  this  cause  30 
many  of  you  are  weak  and  sickly,  and  some  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death.    For  if  we  would  rightly  judge  ourselves,  we  should  31 
not  be  judged  by  Gtod.    But  when  we  are  judged,  we  are  32 
chastened  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  we  may  not  be  condemned 
together  with  the  world.    Therefore,  my  brethren,  when  you  33 
meet  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  let  none  begin  to  eat  by  himself 
while  he  leaves  others  unprovided ;  and  if  any  one  is  hungry,  34 

1  The  second  eabject  of  rebuke  is  introdaced  by  ovv  instead  of  by  ftreira  di  (whiob 
would  natoraUy  have  answered  the  npurov  iitv)^  because  the  avvepxofjisvuv,  k.  r.  A.,  u 
taken  up  again  from  verse  18. 

*  UpoXoftSdvei, 

3  For  the  explanation  of  this,  see  YoL  I.  p.  440.  It  should  be  obsenred  that  a  o«m> 
mon  meal,  to  which  each  of  the  guests  contributed  his  own  share  of  the  proviMona, 
was  a  form  of  entertainment  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Greeks,  and  known  \ty 
tbe  name  of  ipavo^, 

*  OI)serve  the  emphatic  ty6. 
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let  hrm  eat  at  home^  lost  your  meetings  should  bring  judgment 
upon  you.    The  other  matters  I  will  set  in  order  when  I  come, 
xn. 

1  Concerning  those  who  exercise  Spiritual  Gifts,  onthespiritMi 

2  brethren,  I  desire  to  remove  your  ignorance.    You 

know  that  in  the  days  of  your  heathenism  you  were  blindly  led 
astray  to  worship  dumb  and  senseless  idols  [by  those  who  pre- 

3  tended  to  gifts  from  heaven].  This  test  therefore  I  give  you,  to 
guide  your  judgment ;  no  man  who  is  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  can  call  Jesus  accursed ;  and  no  man  can  say  that  Jesua 

4  is  the  Lord,  unless  he  be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.* .  More- 
over, there  are  varieties  of  Spiritual  Gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit 

5  gives  them  all ;  and  they  are  given  for  various  ministrations, 

6  but  all  to  serve  the  same  Lord  Jesus ;  and  the  inward  work- 
ing whereby  they  are  wrought  is  various,  but  they  are  all 
wrought  in  every  one  of  those  who  receive  them,  by  the  work- 

7  ing  of  the  same  God.'    But  the  gift  whereby  the  Spirit  be- 

8  comes  manifest,  is  given  to  each  for  the  profit  of  all.  To  one  ^ 
is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  utterance  of  Wisdom,  to  another  the 
utterance  of  Knowledge*  according  to  the  working  of  the 

9  same  Spirit  To  another  the  power  of  Faith » through  the  same 
Spirit.    To  another  gifts  of  Healing  through  the  same  Spirit 

10  To  another  the  powers  which  work  Miracles ;  to  another  the 
gift;  of  Prophecy;  to  another  the  discernment  of  Spirits ;«  to 
another  varieties  of  Tongues ; '  to  another  the  Interpretation  of 

11  Tongues.  But  all  these  gifts  are  wrought  by  the  working  of 
that  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  who  distributes  them  to  each  ac- 

12  cording  to  His  will.    For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  has  many 

1  t.  e.  the  mere  outward  profcsdon  of  Chriatianity  is  (so  far  as  it  goes)  a  proof  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  guidance.  Therefore  the  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  which  foUqwed 
Christian  haptism  in  that  age  proceeded  in  aU  cases  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not 
from  the  Spurit  of  EvU.  This  is  St.  Paul's  answer  to  a  difficulty  apparently  felt  by  the 
Corinthians  (and  mentioned  in  their  letter  to  him),  whether  some  of  these  gifto  might 
not  be  given  by  the  Author  of  ErU  to  confuse  the  Church. 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  verses  imply  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

3  On  this  clasrification  of  spiritual  gifts,  see  VoL  L  p.  427,  n.  2. 

4  Tvucic  is  the  term  used  throughout  this  Epistle  for  a  deep  insight  into  the  divine 
truth  ;  ao^ia  is  a  more  general  term,  but  here  (as  being  opposed  to  yvCtai^)  probabl; ' 
ms»s^  practical  xjoisdonu 

*  See  V«L  L  p.  429.  «  See  Vol.  I.  p.  430. 

7  See  VoL  L  pp.  428-431  for  remarks  3n  this  and  the  other  gifts  mentioned  in  this 
passage 
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members,  and  as  all  the  members,  thongh  many,'  are  oae  body ; 
so  also  is  Christ.    For  in  the  communion  of  one  Spirit  we  all  13 
were*  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,' 
whether  slaves  or  freemen,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  the 
same  Spirit    For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many,  u 
If*  the  foot  should  say,  "  I  am  not  the  hand,  therefore  I  belong  15 
not  to  the  body,"  does  it  thereby  sever  itself  fiom  the  body  ? 
Or  if  the  ear  should  say,  "I  am  not  the  eye,  therefore  I  belong  jc 
not  to  the  body,"  does  it  thereby  sever  itself  from  the  body  ? 
If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  would  be  the  hearing!  17 
Kthe  whole  body  were  an  ear,  where  would  bo  the  smelling! 
But  now  God  has  placed  the  members  severally  in  the  body  18 
according  to  His  will.    If  all  were  one  member,  where  would  19 
be  the  body !    But  now,  though  the  members  are  many,  yetao 
the  body  is  one.    And  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  **  I  have  21 
no  need  of  thee;"  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  ^'  I  have  no 
need  of  you."    Nay,  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  reckon-  22 
ed  the*  feeblest  are  the  most  necessary,  and  those  parts  which  23 
we  hold  the  least  honourable,  we  clothe  with  the  more  abun- 
dant honour,  so  that  the  less  beautiful  parts  are  clad  with  the 
greater  beauty ;  and  those  which  are  beautiful  need  not  our  24 
adornment    But  God  has  tempered  the  body  together,  and 
given  to  the  lowlier  parts  the  higher  honour,  that  there  should 
be  no  division  in  the  body,  but  that  all  its  parts  should  feel,  26 
one  for  the  other,  a  common  sympathy.    And  thus,  if  one 
member  suffer,  every  member  suffers  with  it ;  or  if  one  mem-  26 
ber  be  honoured,  every  member  rejoices  with  it    Now  ye  are  27 
together  the  body  of  Christ,  and  each  one  of  you  -a  separate 
member.    And  God  has  set  the  members  in  the  Church,  some  28 
in  one  place,  and  some  in  another:  first,*  Apostles ;  secondly, 
Prophets ;  thirdly.  Teachers ;  afterwards  Miracles ;  then  Gifts 
of  Healing ;  Serviceable  Ministrations ;  Gifts  of  Government ; 
varieties  of  Tongues.    Can  all  be  Apostles  ?    Can  all  be  Pro-  29 

1  The  ToU  h6g  of  the  Receiyed  Text  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.;  so  also  is  the  ti^ 
.  before  h  irveHfta  in  verse  13. 

*  The  past  tense  is  mistranslated  in  A.  Y.  as  present. 

<  See  note  on  Rom.  L  16. 

<  The  resemblance  between  this  passage  and  the  weU-known  tMe  of  Menenios 
.Agrippa  (Liv.  n.  32)  can  scarcely  be  accidental ;  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
i  another  proof  that  St.  Paul  was  not  nnaoqnainted  with  classical  literatnre. 

•  On  this  classification,  see  YoL  L  p.  427,  note  2 ;  on  the  particolar  charisms  and 
t  oflBces  mentioned  in  it  see  pp.  428-434. 
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50  phets  ?  Cau  all  be  Teachers  ?  Can'  all  work  Miracles  ?  Have 
all  the  Gifts  of  Healing  ?  Do  all  speak  with  Tongues  ?  Can 
all  interpret  the  Tongues  ?    But  I  would  have  you  delight  >  in 

31  the  best  gifts ;  and  moreover,  beyond  them  all,'  I  will  show 
you  a  path  wherein  to  walk. 

xni. 

1  Though  it  were  given  me  to  speak  in  all  the  suporiority  of 
tongues  of  men  and  angels,  if  I  have  not  love,  I  am  extAordinar/ 
no  better  than  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal,  spirit. 

2  And  although  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
the  mysteries,  and  all  the  depths  of  knowledge ;  and  though  I 
have  the  ftdness  of  faith,'  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains ;  if  1 

3  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  sell  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  if  I 

4  have  not  love,  it  profits  me  nothing.  Love  is  long  suffering ; 
love  is  kind ;  love  envies  not ;  love  speaks  *  no  vaunts ;  love 

5  shows  no  vanity ;  love  is  never  uncourteous ;  love  is  never 
selfish;  love  is  not  easily  provoked;  love  bears  no  malice;* 

6  love  rejoices  not  in  the  punishment  •  of  wickedness,  but  re- 

7  joices  in  the  victory  of  truth ;  forbears  in  all  things,'  believes 

8  all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures  all  things.  Love  shall 
never  pass  away ;  though  the  gift  of  Prophecy  shall  vanish, 
and  the  gift  of  Tongues  shall  cease,  and  the  gift  of  Knowledge 

9  shall  come  to  nought.    For  our  knowledge  is  imperfect,  and 

10  our  prophecying  is  imperfect.    But  when  the  fulness  of  perfec- 

11  tion  is  come,  then  all  that  is  imperfect  shall  pass  away.  When 
I  was  a  child,  my  words  were  childish,  my  desires  were  child- 
ish, my  judgments  were  childish ;  but  being  grown  a  man,  I 

12  have  done  away  with  the  thoughts  of  childhood.    So  now  we 

1  Z^Aovv  means  originallj  to  feel  intense  eagerness  about  a  person  or  thing :  hence 
Its  dUfeioni  senses  of  lore,  jealoosyi  &c,  are  derived.  Here  the  wish  expressed  is,  that 
the  Corinthians  should  take  that  delight  in  the  exercise  of  the  more  nsefol  gifts,  which 
hitherto  they  had  taken  in  the  more  wonderful,  not  that  indiyidnals  should  "  covet 
tamesUj  - '  for  themselves  £^s  which  God  had  not  given  them.    Compare  xiv.  39. 

*  This  seems  the  meaning  of  koBT  iirtp66)Jiv,  which  can  scarcelj  be  taken  as  an  ad- 
jective with  bdovy  as  in  A.  y. 

>  i,  e.  the  diarism  of  wonder-working  fidth.    See  VoL  L  p.  429.    The  *'  removal  of 
laoonlains  ^  alludes  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  recorded  Matt  xvii.  20. 
«  Ilefmepevofuu,jaeto  me  verbis  (Wahl). 

*  The  Authorised  Version  here,  "  thinketh  no  evil,"  is  so  beautiful  that  we  oazmot 
tot  wish  it  had  Iwen  a  correct  translation.  The  same  disposition,  however,  is  Implitd 
>f  the  navra  triarevei  below. 

*  'Evixaipo  is  tj  rejoice  in  the  mi$fortime  of  another. 

»  For  tiie  meaning  of  ariyet,  see  ix.  12 :  n**vTa  nriyouev. 
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B60  darkly,  by  the  reflection  of  a  mirror,*  but  then  face  to  face , 
now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  Gk)d,  even  as  now 
I  am  •  known  by  Him.    Yet  while  other  gifte  shall  pass  away,  li 
these  three,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  abide  for  ever ;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Love. 

xrv 
wrectioM  for        I  bcseech  you  to  follow  earnestly  after  Love;  l 
the  gift  of  Pro-  yet  I  would  have  you  delight  in  the  spiritual  gifts, 
giftof^Tongues.  but  especially  in  the  gift  of  Prophecy.     For  he  2 
who  speaks  in  a  Tongue,  speaks  not  to  men  but  to  God ;  for 
no  man  understands  him,  but  with  his  spirit  he  utters  mys- 
teries.   But  he  who  prophecies  speaks  to  meii..  and  builds  them  3 
up,  with  exhortation  and  with  comfort.    He  who  speaks  in  a  4 
Tongue  builds  up  himself  alone ;  but  he  who  prophecies  builds 
up  tike  Church.    I  wish  that  you  all  had  the  gift  of  Tongues,  5 
but  rather  that  you  had  the  gift  of  Prophecy ;  for  he  who  pro- 
phecies is  above  him  who  speaks  in  Tongues,  unless  he  interpret 
the  sounds  he  utters,  that  the  Church  may  be  built  up  there- 
by.   Now,  brethren,  if  when  I  came  to  you  I  were  to  speak  in  6 
Tongues,  what  should  I  profit  you,  unless  I  should  also  speak 
either  in  Eevelation  or  in  Eiiowledge,  either  in  Prophecying 
or  in  Teaching  ?    Even  if  the  lifeless  instruments  of  sound,  the  7 
flute  or  the  harp,  give  no  distinctness  to  their  notes,  how  can 
we  understand  their  music  ?    If  the  trumpet  utter  an  uncertain  8 
note,  how  shall  the  soldier  prepare  himself  for  the  battle  ?    So  9 
also  if  you  utter  unintelligible  words  with  your  tongue,  how 
can  your  speech  be  understood  ?  you  will  but  be  speaking  to 
the  air.    It  may  be  that  the  Tongues  in  which  you  speak  are  lo 
among  the  many  languages  spoken  in  the  world,  and  of  these 
languages  none  is  without  meaning.    Now  if  I  know  not  the  ii 
meaning  of  the  language,  I  shall  be  as  a  foreigner  to  him  that 
speaks  it,  and  he  will  be  accounted  a  foreigner  by  me.    Where- 12 
fore,  I  beseech  you  (since  you  delight  in  spiritual  gifts)  to 
strive  that  your  abundant  possession  of  them  may  build  up  tho 
Church.    Therefore,  let  him  who  speaks  in  a  Tongue,  pray  that  13 
he  may  be  able  to  interpret'  what  he  utters.    For  if  I  utter  14 

»  At*  MTTTpov,  not  "  through  a  glass j"  but  by  means  of  a  mirror,  ^ 

•  *Eneyp6&dtiv,  literaUy  "  I  was  known,"  i  e.  when  in  this  world.    The  tense  used 

retroepectivelj ;  unless  it  may  be  better  to  take  it  as  the  aorlst  used  in  a  p«rfe^t  sense, 

which  is  not  uncommon  in  Si  Paul's  style. 
'  This  versr}  distinctly  proves  that  the  gift  of  Tongues  was  not  a  knowledge  oi 

fordgn  languages,  as  is  often  supposed.    See  Vol.  I.  429-430. 
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prayers  in  a  Tongue,  my  spirit  indeed  prays,  but  my  under 

15  standing  bears  no  fruit.  What  follows,  then  ?  I  will  pray  in 
deed  with  my  spirit,  but.  I  will  pray  with  my  understanding 
also ;  I  will  sing  praises  with  my  spirit,  but  I  will  sing  with  my 

16  understanding  also.  For  if  thou,  with  thy  q)irit,  offcrest 
thanks  and  praise,  how  shall  the  Amen  be  said  to  thy  thanks* 
giving  by  those  worshippers  who  take  no  part  *  in  the  ministra- 
tions, while  they  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  thy  words  ? 

17  Thou  indeed  fitly  offerest  thanksgiving,  but  they  who  hear 

18  thee  are  not  built  up.    I  offer  thanksgivings  to  God  in  private,* 

19  speaking  in  Tongues  to  Him,  more  than  any  of  you.  Yet  in 
the  congregation  I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  un- 
derstanding so  as  to  instruct  others,  than  ten  thousand  words  in 

20 a  Tongue.    Brethren,  be  not  children  in  understanding;  but 

21  in  malice  be  children,  and  in  understanding  be  men.  It  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Law,'  "  With  men  of  other  tongues 
cmd  other  Ups  will  I  speak  unto  this  people;  cmd  yet  for  aU 

22  that  they  wiU  not  hear  mey  smth  the  Zord^  So  that  ihe  gift 
of  Tongues  is  a  sign*  given  to  men  in  a  state  of  anbelief; 

23  whereas  the  gift  of  Prophecy  belongs  to  beKevero.  When, 
therefore,  the  whole  congregation  is  assembled  in  its  place  of 
meeting,  if  all  the  brethren  speak  in  Tongues,  and  if  any  who 
take  no  part  in  your  ministrations,  or  who  aro  unbelievers, 
should  enter  your  assembly,  will  they  not  say  that  you  are 

24mad?  '^  But  if  all  exercise  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  then  if  any 
man  who  is  an  nnbeKever,  or  who  takes  no  part  in  your  minis- 
trations, should  enter  the  place  of  meeting,  he  is  convicted  in 

25  conscience  by  every  speaker,  he  feels  himself  judged  by  all, 
and*  thQ  secret  depths  of  his  heart  are  laid  open;  and  so  he 
will  fall  upon  his  fece  and  worship  Gk>d,  declaring  to  all  men 
that  Gtod  is  in  you  of  a  truth.    What  follows  then,  brethren  ? 

1  Too  IdiuTcv,  not  the  unlearned  (A.  Y.),  bat  him  who  takes  no  part  in  the  parti- 
tmlar  matter  in  hand, 

•  Thia  ia  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  verse.  Oompare  verse  2,  6  AcA«5v  yXwaoy 
aim  dvepoiroic  XaXei  dXXd,  r^  Oei^,  and  verse  28,  ka&r^  XaXetrQ  koI  r^  Oe^, 

)  I&  zxviiL  11.    Not  exactly  according  to  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 

•  That  is,  a  condemnatory  sign. 

•  We  most  not  be  led,  from  any  apparent  analogy,  to  confoond  the  exercise  of  the 
^ft  of  Tongaes  in  the  primitive  Church  with  modem  exhibitiona  of  fiuiaticism,  which 
bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  it  We  must  remember  that  sach  modem  pretensions 
lo  thia  g^  moat  of  coarse  retemble  the  manifestations  of  the  original  gift  in  externa] 
•■teres,  becaose  theae  very  featarce  have  been  the  objects  of  intentional  imitation. 

•  O^r^i  ia  omitted  in  beat  MSS. 
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If,  when  you  are  met  together,  one  is  prepared  to  sing  a  hyinn  20 
of  praise,  another  to  exercise  his  gift  of  Teaching,  another  his 
gift  of  Tongues,  another  to  deliver  a  Eevelation,*  another  an  In- 
terpretation ;  let  all  be  so  done  as  to  build  up  the  Church.    If  27 
there  be  any  who  speak  in  Tongues,  let  not  more  than  two,  or  at 
the  most  three,  speak  [in  the  same  assembly];  and  let  them  speak 
in  turn ;  and  let  the  same  interpreter  explain  the  words  of  all. 
But  if  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him  who  speaks  in  Tongues  28 
keep  silence  in  the  congregation,  and  speak  in  orivate  to  him- 
self and  God  alone.    Of  those  who  have  the  giil  of  Prophecy,  29 
let  two  or  three  speak  [in  each  assembly],  and  let  the  rest* 
judge ;  but  if  another  of  them,  while  sitting  as  hearer,  receives  30 
a  revelation  calling  him  to  prophecy,  let  the  first  end  his  dis- 
course.   For  so  every  one  of  you  [who  have  received  the  gift]  31 
can  prophecy,  that  all  in  turn  may  receive  teaching  and  exhor- 
tation ;  (and  the  gift  of  Prophecy  does  not  take  from  the  pro-  32 
phets*  the  control  over  their  own  spiritsV    For  God  is  not  the  33 
author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace. 
The  women         *In  vour   confiTCfration,  as  in  all  the  congre- 

moit  not  ofBci-  ^  o     o  ?  o 

atepubuoijin  eations  of  Christ's  people,  the  women  must  keep 

the    congr«g&-    ©  «        ,  .        ,  i    •  i 

tion.  Silence ;.  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  speak  m  pub-  34 

lie,  but  to  show  submission,  as  it  is  said  also  in  the  Book  of  the 
Law.*    And  if  they  wish  to  ask  any  question,  let  them  ask  it  35 
of  their  own  husbands  at  home ;  for  it  is  disgraceftd  to  women 
to  speak  publicly  in  the  congregation.     [Whence  is  your  claim  36 
to  change  the  rules  delivered  to  youf]    Was  it  from  you  that 
the  word  of  God  was  first  sent  forfli  ?  or,  are  you  the  only  church 
which  it  has  reached }    Kay,  if  any  think  diat  he  has  the  gift  37 
of  Prophecy^  or  that  he  is  a  spiritual  •  man,  let  him  acknow- 
ledge the  words  which  I  write  for  commands  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
But  if  any  man  refuse  this  acknowledgment,  let  him  refuse  it  38 
St  his  own  peril. 

Therefore,  brethren,  I  would  have  you  delight  in  the  gift  of  39 

>  This  would  be  an  exercise  of  the  gift  of  wpo^Teia, 

*  ue.  let  the  rest  of  the  prophets  judge  whether  those  who  stand  np  to  exercise  the 
gift  have  really  received  it.    This  is  parallel  to  the  direction  in  1  Thess,  v.  21. 

*  LiteraUy,  "  the  tpiriU  of  the  prophets  are  under  the  control  of  the  prophets,^' 
This  Is  a  reason  why  the  role  given  above  can  easily  be  observed. 

*  This  translation  places  a  foU-etop  at  elpm^Ct  &ad  a  comma  at  ^ytuv, 
A  Gen.  liL  16 :  "  Thy  husband  shaU  have  the  dominion  over  thee.'* 

*  UvevfianKoc,  the  epithet  on  which  the  party  of  ApoUoe  (the  ultra-Pauline  party) 
cspAcially  prided  themselves.    See  chap.  iii.  1-S^  and  GaL  vL  1,  i/ulc  ol  irvevfiariKol 
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iOPropliccy,  and  not  hinder  the  gift  of  Tongues.  And  let  all  be 
done  "vritii  decency  and  order. 

XV. 

1  Moreover,  brethren,  I  call  to  your  remembrance  ^f^^^^! 
that  which  I  declared  to  you  as  the  Glad-tidings  of  ^oj^fbuSJ 
Christ,  which  you  then  received,  and  wherein  you  ^^^^,  '^ 

2  now  stand  firm ;  by  which  also  you  are  saved »  if 

3  you  still  hold  it  fast,  unless  indeed  you  believed  m  vain.  For 
the  first  thing  which  I  taught  you  was  that  which  I  had  my- 
self been  taught,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  as  the  Scriptures 

4  had  foretold,'  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose^  the 

5  third  day  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures;^  and 

6  that  He  was  seen  by  Cephas,  and  then  by  The  Twelve ;  after 
that  he  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  are  living  at  this  present  time,  but 

7  some  are  fallen  asleep.*    Next  He  was  seen  by  James,  and  then 

8  by  all  the  Apostles ;  and  last  of  all  He  was  seen  by  me  also, 
-who  am  placed  among  the  rest  as  it  were  by  an  untimely 

9  birth ;  for  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  and  am  not  worthy 
to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  ol 

10  God.  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am;  and  His 
grace,  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was  not  fruitless;  but  1 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  rest;  yet  not  I,  but  the 

11  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me.  So  then,  whether  pro- 
claimed by  me,  or  by  them,  this  is  the  truth  which  we  declare, 
and  this  is  the  truth  which  you  believed. 

12  If  then  this  be  our  tidings,  that  Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead,  how  is  it  that  some  among  you  say,  there  is  no  resurrec- 

13  tion  of  the  dead  ?    But  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  Christ  is  not 
U  risen ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  vain  is  the  Glad-tidings  which 

I  X^eaOe,  Uterally  you  are  in  the  way  of  salvation.    The  words  which  foUow  {rm 
Uyu  ev.)  we  join  with  ebeyy^'Xiaaiirrv  in  the  preceduig  verse. 
.SoonrLordqnete8ls.liiL12,inLnkexxiL37. 
.  totheoriginalitiB^cprm,notib^i/>(?ij;  "Heisnsen/'ivt^Heroser^ 

ChrUt,  being  once  risen,  dieth  no  more.  „    ^    ,         ,    ,v  ,.         i..  v 

TAlncing  the  «  Scriptores  "  here  referred  to  by  St  Panl,  one  is  the  prophecy  which 
he  himself  quoted  in  the  speech  at  Antioch  from  Ps.  xvi  10. 

•  Can  we  imagbie  it  possible  that  St  Panl  should  have  said  this  without  knowmg  it 
10  bt  true!  or  without  himself  having  seen  some  of  these  "  five  hundred  brethren  »  of 
whom  "the  greater  part  "were  alive  when  he  wrote  these  woidsT  The  sceptical  (but 
wndid  and  honest)  De  Wette  acknowledges  this  testimony  as  conclusive :  "  Das  Zeng- 
ite  des  Aportehi  entscheidet  fGr  die  Richtigkeit  des  Factums."    (De  W.  in  loco.) 
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we  proclaim,  and  vain  the  faith  with  which  you  hoard  it 
Moreover,  we  are  found  guilty  of  false  witness  ugainst  God ;  15 
because  we  bore  witness  of  God  that  He  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead,  whom  He  did  not  raise,  if  indeed  the  dead  rise  not 
For  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Christ  himself'  is  I6 
not  risen.    And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is  vain,  you  17 
are  still  in*  your  sins.    Moreover,  if  this  be  so,  they  who  have  13 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  perished  when  they  died.    Yea,  if  in  19 
this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable.    But  now,  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  He  20 
rose  to  be  the  first-fiTiits'  of  all  who  sleep.    For  since  by  21 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.    For  as,  in  Adam,  all  men  die,  so,  in  Christ,  shall  all  be  22 
raised  to  life.    But  each  in  his  own  order;  as  the  first-fruits  of 23 
all  Christ  is  already  risen ;  afterwards  they  who  are  Christ's  shall 
rise,  at  His  appearing ;  finally,  the  end  shall  come,  when  He  24 
shall  give  up  His  kingdom  to  God  His  Father,  having  destroyed 
all  other  powers  which  claim  rule  and  sway.*    For  His  king-  25 
dom  must  last  "  tiU  He  hath  put  aJl  enemies  under  Sis  feetP  * 
And  last  of  His  enemies,  Death  also  shall  be  destroyed.    For '  26 
"  God  hath  pvit  CbU  things  under  EisfeetP    But  in  that  saying,  27 
"  all  things  a/re  put  wnder  JBim^'*  it  is  manifest  that  God  is 
excepted,  who  put  all  things  under  Him.    And  when  all  things  28 
are  made  subject  to  Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  subject  Him- 
self to  Him  who  made  them  subject,  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all. 

Again,  what  will  become  of  those  who  cause  themselves  to  29 

1  This  argument  is  founded  on  the  nnion  between  Christ  and  His  members :  they  so 
ihare  His  life,  that  becanse  He  Uyes  for  ever,  they  must  live  also ;  and  conversely,  if 
we  deny  their  immortality,  wc  deny  His. 

•  Becanse  we  "  are  saved  "  from  our  sins  "  by  His  life."    (Rom.  t.  10.) 

»  'Airapx^.  On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  Passover  a  sheaf  of  ripe  com  wa« 
ofifered  upon  the  altar  as  a  consecration  of  the  whole  harvest.  Till  this  was  done  it 
was  considered  unlawful  to  begin  reaping.  See  Levii  sdli.  10,  11,  and  Josei^of 
Antiq.,  iii.  10.  The  metaphor,  therefore,  is,  <'  As  the  single  sheaf  of  first-fruits  repre* 
tents  and  consecrates  all  the  harvest,  so  Christ's  resurrection  represents  and  involvei 
that  of  aU  who  sleep  in  Him."  It  should  be  observed  that  tyivero  is  not  present  (af 
fa  A.  v.),  but  past 

4  *ApXf^  «ai  k^ovatav  koI  dvvafiiv.  Compare  CoL  li.  15  :  dizcKdvadfievo^  rdc  <V!T^ 
Kol  rdc  i^ovatac.    Compare  also  Eph.  i.  21. 

i  Ps.  ex.  1.  (LXX)  Quoted,  and  similarly  applied,  by  our  Lord  himself.  Mitt 
XziL44. 

«  Ps.  viil.  6,  nearly  after  LXX. 
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be  baptized  for  the  dead,»  if  the  dead  never  rise  again  ?    Why 
then  do  they  submit  to  baptism  for  the  dead? 
50       And  I  too,  why  do  I  expose  my  life  every  hour  to  deadly 

31  peril  ?  I  am  daily  at  the  point  of  death,  I  protest  by  my  •  very 
boasting  thereof,  which  I  make  [not  in  myself,  but]  in  Christ 

32  Jesus  our  Lord  and  Master.  KI  have  fought  (so  to  speak)  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,'  what  am  I  profited  if  the  dead  rise  not  ? 
"Z^  us  eat  cmd  dTin\  for  to-morrow  we  dieP  ^  Beware  lest 
you  be  led  astray ;  "  Converse  with  evil  men  corrupts  good  man- 

23ners,^^^    Change  your  drunken  revellings*  into  the  sobriety 
34 of  righteousness,  and  live  no  more  in  sin;  for  some  of  you 
know  not  God ;  I  speak  this  to  your  shame. 

35  But  some  disputer  will  say,  "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ? 

36  and  with  what  body  do  they  rise  ? "  Thou  fool,  the  seed  which 
thou  Bowest  is  not  quickened  into  life  till  it  hath  pai'taken  of 

37  death.  And  that  seed  which  thou  so  west  has  not  the  same 
body  with  the  plant  which  will  spring  from  it,  but  it  is  mere 

38  grain,  of  wheat,  or  whatever  else  it  may  chance  to  be.  But 
God  gives  it  a  body  according  to  His  will ;  and  to  every  seed 
the  body  of  its  own  proper  plant.    For  all  flesh  is  not  the  same 

39  flesh  [but  each  body  is  fitted  to  the  place  it  fills]  ;  the  bodies 

1  The  only  meaniog  which  the  Greek  Beems  to  admit  here  is  a  reference  to  the  prao 
lice  of  sabmitting  to  baptism  instead  of  some  person  who  had  died  tmbaptized.  Tet 
this  explanation  is  liable  to  very  great  difficalties.  (1)  How  strange  that  St  Paul 
Gboald  refer  to  such  a  superstition  without  rebuking  it !  (2)  If  such  a  practice  did 
exist  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  how  can  we  account  for  its  being  discontinued  in  the 
period  which  followed,  when  a  magical  efficacy  was  more  and  more  ascribed  to  the 
material  act  of  baptism.  Yet  the  practice  was  never  adopted  except  by  some  obscure 
nets  of  Gnostics,  who  seem  to  have  founded  their  custom  on  this  very  passage. 

The  explanations  which  have  been  adopted  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  such  us  "  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead,"  or  "  in  the  name  of  the  dead  (meaning  Christ),"  Ac.,  are  aU  inad- 
■iiaBn)le,  as  being  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  language.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
fbe  passage  must  be  conddered  to  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation.  It  aUudes  to 
tome  practice  of  the  Corinthians,  which  has  not  been  recorded  elsewhere,  and  of  which 
every  other  trace  has  perished. 

*  We  road  rffurfpav  with  Griesbach,  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

3  This  is  metaphorical,  as  appears  by  the  qualifying  expression  kqt*  uvdpuircv.  It 
most  refer  to  some  very  violent  opposition  which  St.  Paul  had  met  with  at  Ephesus, 
Che  particulars  of  which  are  not  recorded 

*  Is.  xxii.  13.    (LXX.). 

•  St  Paul  here  quotes  a  line  from  the  Thais,  a  comedy  of  Menandcr's :  the  line  had 
probably  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression.    We  see,  from  this  passage,  that  the 
free-thinking  party  at  Corinth  joined  immoral  practice  with  their  licentious  doctrine  ,*  ■ 
vA  that  they  were  corrupted  by  the  evil  example  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 

•  'KKv/T^are,  not  Mcake  (A.  V.),  but  cease  to  be  drunken. 
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of  men,  and  of  beasts,  of  birds,  and   of  fislies,  diifer  the 
one  from  the  other.    And  there  are   bodies   which  belong  48 
to  heaven,  and  bodies  which  belong  to  earth ;  but  in  bright- 
ness and  in  beauty  the  heavenly  diflfer  from  the  earthly.    The  41 
sun  is  more  glorious  than  the  moon,  and  the  moon  is  more 
glorious  than  tibe  stars,  and  one  star  excels  another  in  the  glory 
of  its  brightness.    So  will  it  be  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
[they  will  be  clothed  with  a  body  fitted  to  their  lot] ;  it  is  sown  42 
in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown  in  di8-43 
honour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised 
in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural »  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  44 
body ;  for  as  there  are  natural  bodies,  so  there  are  also  spirit- 
ual bodies.    And  so  it  is  written,'  "  Hie  first  man  Adam  wasAb 
made  a  limng  B(yal^^  whereas,  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  life- 
giving  spirit    But  the  spiritual  comes  not  till  after  the  natu-46 
ral.    The  first  man  was  made  of  earthly  clay,  thjB  second  man  47 
was  the  Lord  fi*pm  heaven.    As  is  the  eardily,  such  are  they  48 
also  that  are  earthly ;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they 
also  that  are  heavenly ;  and  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  49 
earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.    But  50 
this  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood'  cannot  inherit  the 

1  For  the  tranalation  of  ^;t'/cdCf  see  note  on  IL  14  The  reference  to  this  of  the  fol- 
lowhig  '^x^  (In  the  quotation)  should  be  obeerved,  though  it  cannot  be  retained  in 
English. 

'  Gen.  il  7,  sUghUy  altered  from  LXX. 

>  The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  our  quoting  at  some  length  the  admirable 
renuurks  of  Dr.  Burton  (formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford)  on  this  pas- 
sage, in  the  hope  that  his  high  reputation  for  learning  and  for  unblemished  orthodoxy 
may  lead  some  persons  to  reconsider  the  loose  and  unscriptural  language  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  using : — ^After  regretting  that  some  of  the  early  Fathers  have  (when 
treating  of  the  EentrreeHon  cf  the  Body)  appeared  to  contradict  these  words  of  St 
Paul,  Dr.  Burton  continues  as  foUows : — 

"  It  is  nowhere  asserted  in  the  New  Testament  that  we  shall  rise  again  with  our 
bodies.  Unless  a  man  will  say  that  the  staU[,  the  blade,  and  the  ear  of  com  are  ac- 
tually the  same  thing  with  the  single  grain  which  is  put  into  the  ground,  he  cannot 
quote  St  Paul  as  saying  that  we  shaU  rise  again  with  the  same  bodies;  or  at  least  be 
must  allow  that  the  Aiture  body  may  only  be  like  to  the  present  one,  inasmuch  as 
both  come  under  the  same  genus ;  i.  e.  we  speak  of  human  bodies,  and  we  speak  d 
heayenly  bodies.  But  St  Paul's  words  do  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  resem 
bltboe  between  the  present  and  Aitnre  body  will  be  greater  than  between  a  man  and  a 
st&r,  or  between  a  bird  and  a  fish.  Nothing  can  be  plidner  than  the  expression  which 
he  uses  in  the  first  of  these  two  analogies,  Thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be 
(xv.  37.)  He  says  also,  with  equal  plainness,  of  the  body,  It  is  sown  a  natural  body 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  :  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body 
(y.  44.)    These  words  require  to  be  examined  closely,  and  involve  remotely  a  deep 
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kingdom  of  God,  neither  can  corruption  inherit  incormption. 
61  Behold,  I  declare  to  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 

52  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 

53  be  changed.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 

54  "But  when  this  corruptible  is  clothed  witli  incormption,  and 
this  mortal  is  clothed  with  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought 

.    to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,'  "  Death  is  swaUowed  tip 

55  in  victory. ^^    ' "  0  deaths  where  is  thy  st/ing  f "  "  0  gram^  where 

56  is  thy  victory  f "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of 
57 sin  is  the  law;'  but  thanks  be  to  God,  who  gives  to  us  the 

victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
58       Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  immovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  knowing  that  your 
labour  is  not  in  vain,  in  the  Lord. 

XTL 

\        Concerning  the  collection  for  Christ's  people  [at  J^®^^*^- 

Jerusalem]  I  would  have  you  follow  the  same  plan,  iw^tton  fw^. 
which  I  have  enjoined  upon  the  churches  6f  Galatia.  »»"■ 
2  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  each  of  you  set  apart  what- 
ever his  gains  may  enable  him  to  spare ;  that  there  may  be  no 

okeiaphjdcal  question.  In  common  language,  the  terms  Body  and  Spirit  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  opposed,  and  are  used  to  represent  two  things  which  are  totally  distinct. 
hvX  St.  Paul  here  brings  the  two  expresaons  together,  and  speaks  of  a  spiritual  body. 
&i.  Paul  therefore  did  not  oppose  Body  to  Spirit:  and  though  the  looseness  of  mod- 
em language  may  allow  us  to  do  so,  and  yet  to  be  correct  in  our  ideas,  it  may  save 
some  confusion  if  we  conader  Spirit  as  opposed  to  Matter,  and  if  we  take  Body  to  be 
»  generic  term,  which  comprises  both.  j3  6orfy,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  St  Paul, 
b  wmiething  which  has  a  distinct  individual  existence. 

...•••  ... 

"St  Paul  tells  us  that  every  individual,  when  he  rises  again,  will  have  a  spiritual 
body :  bat  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  may  show  how  diiOferent  is  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  these  words  from  the  notions  which  some  persons  entertain,  that  we  shall 
rise  again  with  the  same  identical  body,  St  Paul  appears  effectuaUy  to  preclude  this 
ootioa,  when  he  says,  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  (ver. 
sav- Burton's  Lectures,  pp.  429-431. 

»  Is.  xrv.  8.  Not  quoted  from  the  LXX.,  but  i^parently  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
some  alteration. 

*  Hosea  xiii.  14.    Quoted,  but  not  exactly,  from  LXX. 

»  Why  is  the  Law  called  "  the  strength  of  Sin?"    Because  the  Law  of  Duty,  being 
acknowledged,  gives  to  mn  its  power  to  wound  the  conscience ;  in  fact,  a  moral  law 
of  precepts  and  penalties  annooiices  the  fatal  consequences  of  sin,  without  giving  ui 
viy  power  of  conquering  sin. 
VOL   n. — 5 
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need  to  make  collections  when  I  come.    And  when  1  am  with  a 
you,  whomsoever  you  shall  judge  to  be  fitted  for  the  trust,  I 
will  furnish  with  letters,  and  send  them  to  carry  your  benevo- 
lence to  Jerusalem  ;  or  if  there  shall  seem  sufficient  reason  for  4 
me  also  to  go  thither,  they  shall  go  with  me.    But  I  will  5 

'st.Pfcui't      visit  you  after  I  have  passed  through  Macedonia 

(for  through  Macedonia  I  shall  pass) ;  and  perhaps  i 
I  shall  remain  with  you,  or  even  winter  with  you,  that  you  may 
forward  me  on  my  farther  journey,  whithersoever  I  go.    For  I  7 
do  not  wish  to  see  you  now  for  a  passing »  visit ;  but  I  hope  to 
stay  some  time  with  you,  if  the  Lord  permit.    But  I  shall  re-  8 
main  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  for  a  door  is  opened  to  me  9 
both  great  and  effectual;   and  there  are  many   adversaries 
Timotheua.       [agaiust  whom  I  must  contend].    If  Timotheus  come  10 
to  you,  be  carefhl  to  give  him  no  cause  of  fear,'  for  he  is  labour- 
ing,  as  I  am,  in  the  Lord's  work.    Therefore,  let  no  manu 
despise  him,  but  forward  him  on  his  way  in  peace,  that  he 
may  come  hither  to  me ;  for  I  expect  him,  and  the  brethren 
with  him. 

ApoUoa.  As  regards  the  brother  ApoUos,  1  urged  iiimij 

much  to  visit  you  with  the  brethren  [who  bear  this  letter] ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  resolved  not  to  come  to  you  at  this  time, 
but  he  will  visit  you  at  a  more  convenient  season. 
Exhortations.  Bc  watchful,  staud  firm  in  faith,  be  manful  and  13 

stout-hearted.'    Let  all  you  do  be  done  in  love.  14 

stephanM,  You  kuow,  brethren,  that  the  house  of  Stepha- 16 

Fortuzuitus,  r         *^ 

andAchaicuB.    jxBS*  wcrc  the  first-fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they 
have  taken  on  themselves  the  task  of  ministering  to  Christ's 
people.    I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  show  submission  towards  le 
men  like  these,  and  towards  all  who  work  laboriously  with 
them.    I  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus,  17 
and  Achaicus,  for  they  *  have  supplied  all  which  you  needed ;  is 

1  t.  e,  St  Paul  had  altered  his  original  intention,  which  was  to  go  from  Ephesos,  by 
sea,  to  Ck)rinthy  and  thence  to  Macedonia.  For  this  change  of  purpose  he  was  re- 
proached by  the  Judaizing  party  at  Corinth,  who  insinuated  that  he  was  afraid  to 
eomei  and  that  he  dared  not  support  the  loftiness  of  his  pretensions  by  corresponding 
deeds  (see  2  Cor.  L  17  and  z.  1-12).  He  explains  his  reason  for  postponing  his  visit 
in  2  Cor.  i.  2^  It  was  an  anxiety  to  give  the  Corinthians  time  for  repentance,  that  1m 
might  not  be  forced  to  use  severity  with  them. 

*  The  youth  of  Timotheus  accounts  for  this  request    Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  12 
9  t.  e.  under  persecution.  *  See  VoL  1.  395,  400. 

*  Compare  2  Cor  xi.  9 
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Bince  they  have  lightened  my  spirit  and  yours.*    Eender,  there- 
fore, to  such  men  the  acknowledgment  of  their  worth. 

19  The  Chnrches  of  Asia  salute  you.  Aquila  and  saiatatunu 
Priscilla  send  their  loving  salutation  in  the  Lord  TinceofA«i». 
Jeeus,  together  with  the  Church  which  assembles  at  their  house. 

20  All  the  brethren  here  salute  you.    Salute  one  another  with  the 
kiss  of  holiness.' 

21  I,  Paul,  add  this  my  salutation  with  my  own       Autogmph 

22  hand.    Let  him  who  loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  accursed.     The  Lord  cometh,^ 

23, 24      The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.     My 
love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus.** 

In  the  concladiDg  part  of  this  letter  we  have  some  indication  of  the 
Apostle's  plans  for  the  fatare.  He  is  looking  forward  to  a  journey 
through  Macedonia  (xvi.  6),  to  be  succeeded  by  a  visit  to  Corinth  (ib. 
2-1),  and  after  this  he  thinks  it  probable  he  may  proceed  to  Jerusalem 
ib.  3,  4).  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  same  intentions »  are  ex- 
pressed, with  a  stronger  purpose  of  goiDg  to  Jerusalem  (zix.  21),  and 
with  the  additional  conviction  that  after  passing  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  and  visiting  Palestine,  he  "  must  also  see  Borne''  (ib.).  He  had 
won  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  and  Ephesus  to  the  faith  : 
and  now,  after  the  prospect  of  completing  his  charitable  exertions  for  the 
poor  Christians  of  Judaea,  his  spirit  turns  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
remoter  conquests.'  Far  from  being  content  with  his  past  achievements, 
or  resting  from  his  incessant  labours,  he  felt  that  he  was  under  a  debt  of 
perpetual  obligation  to  all  the  Oentile  world.^    Thus  he  expresses  himself, 

>  Ylx.  by  sopplying  the  means  of  our  intercourse. 

*  See  note  on  1  Thess.  v.  25. 

>  Maian-Atha  (ktm  1^93)  means  "The  Lord  cometh,''  and  is  used  apparently  bySt. 
Paul  as  a  kind  of  motto ;  compare  6  xvptoc  tyyvc  (PhiL  iv.  5).  BUlroth  thinks  that  he 
wrote  it  in  Hebrew  characters,  as  a  part  of  the  autograph  by  wiiich  he  authenticated  this 
letter.  Bnztorf  (Lex.  Chald.  827)  says  it  was  part  of  a  Jewish  cnrsing  formula,  from 
fte  '^Propheej  of  Enoch  "  (Jude  14) ;  bat  this  view  appears  to  be  without  foundation. 
In  fkct,  it  woidd  have  been  most  incongruous  to  have  blended  together  a  Greek  word 
(ANATHEMA)  t/ith  a  Hebrew  phrase  (MARAN  ATHA),  and  to  use  the  compound 
m  a  formula  of  execration.  This  was  not  done  till  (in  later  ages  of  the  Church)  the 
f*Miing  of  the  terms  themselves  was  lost 

«  The  "Amen  "is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  The  !mi>ortant  application  made  in  the  Hors  Paulinn  of  those  coincidences 
tietween  the  Acts  and  Ck)rinthians,  and  again  those  referred  to  below  between  the  Asti 
aad  Romans,  need  only  be  alluded  to. 

*  See  Menken's  Blicke  in  das  Leben,  n.  s.  w.  ^ 
^  'VJ^Xfid  Ti  KoX  BapSaotoc  d^etXirvc  i^    Bom.  i.  14. 
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fioon  after  this  time,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Roman  Ghristiani,  wuutfi  Ik 
had  long  ago  desired  to  see  (Bom.  L  10-15),  and  whom  he  hopes  at 
length  to  visit,  now  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  Jemsalem,  and  looka  forward 
to  a  still  more  distant  and  hazardous  jonmej  to  Spain  (ib.  zr.  22-29). 
The  path  thns  dimly  traced  before  him,  as  he  thought  of  the  future  at 
Ephesus,  and  made  more  dearly  visible,  when  he  wrote  the  letter  at 
Corinth,  was  made  still  more  evident  >  as  he  proceeded  on  his  course. 
Yet  not  without  forebodings  of  evil,'  and  much  discouragement,'  and 
mysterious  delays,^  did  the  Apostle  advance  on  his  courageous  career. 
But  we  are  anticipating  many  subjects  which  will  give  a  touching  in-. 
terest  to  subsequent  passages  of  this  history.  Important  events  still 
detain  us  in  Ephesus.  Though  St.  Paul's  companions  had  been  sent  be- 
fore in  the  direction  of  his  contemplated  journey  (Acts  six.  22),  he  still 
resolved  to  stay  till  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8).  A  "  great  door  "  was  open 
to  him,  and  there  were  "  many  adversaries,"  against  whom  he  had  yet  to 
contend. 

>  BytheviaionflatJeni8alem(ActBzziiLll),ftndonboard  the  efaip  (xzriL  23, 24). 
'  Comiwre  what  he  wrote  to  the  BomaiiB  (Bom.  zv.  30, 31)  with  what  ks  aaU  at 
mUtoa  (Acts  zz.  22, 28),  and  with  the  scene  at  Ptolem^  (Ih.  zzi.  10-14). 
t  The  arrest  at  Jenisalem. 
^  Tbeiwo76an'impriaoiimentatCniarea,aiidtheBfaipwreok 


DESGBIPnON  OF  EPHEStTS. 


CHAPTER   XVL 

**  Bat  I  shall  remain  at  Ephesos  nntil  Pentecost ;  for  a  door  ia  opened  to  me  both 
gIMl  and  effectual,  and  there  are  many  adTersarieB  against  whom  I  most  contend.''— 
1  Cor.  ztL  8,  9. 

^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."— Acts  six.  2a 

DKSCBimON  OF  EPHESUS. — TEMPLE  OF  DIANA. — HBE  DIAOE  AND  WOBSHIP.— 
POLITIGAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  EPHESUS. — THE  ASIARCHS. — DEMETRIUS  AND 
THE  SILVERSMITHS. — ^TUMULT    IN  THE    THEATRE. — SPEECH    OF   THE   TOWN- 

CLEBE. — ST.  Paul's  departure. 


ooor  or  vbbqs.' 


The  bonndaries  of  the  province  of  Asia,'  and  the  position  of  its  chief  dtj 
Ephesns,*  have  already  been  placed  before  the  reader.  It  is  now  time 
that  we  should  give  some  description  of  the  dty  itself,  with  a  notice  ot 
its  charactmstic  religions  institntions,  and  its  political  arrangements  under 
the  Empire. 

No  cities  were  ever  more  favourably  placed  for  prosperity  and  growth 
than  those  of  the  colonial  Oreeks  in  Asia  Minor.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  coast-lme  fall  of  convenient  harbours,  and  of  a  sea  which  was 
fiivonrable  to  the  navigation  of  that  day ;  and,  by  the  long  approaches 
formed  by  the  plains  of  the  great  western  rivers,  they  had  access  to  the 
inland  trade  of  the  East.  Two  of  these  rivers  have  been  more  than  once 
alladed  to, — ^the  Hermns  and  the  Mseander.^  The  valley  of  the  first  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ridge  of  Tmolus  ;  that  of  the  second  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Messogis.  In  the  interval  between  these  two 
noontdn  ranges  was  the  shorter  course  of  the  river  Gayster.    A  few 

1  From  Ak.  Nam.  BL  p.  49.    For  the  form  nnder  which  Diana  is  represented*  set 
bslow,  p.  76.    Compare  p.  18. 

•  Ch.  viiL  VoL  I.  p.  237.  «  Ch.  xiv.  VoL  H.  p.  18, 

*  f*^  aboTC,  Vol.  IL  pp.  12  18. 
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miles  from  tlie  sea  a  narrow  gorge  is  formed  by  Motmt  Pactyas  on  the 
Bonth,  which  is  the  western  termination  of  Messogis,'  and  by  the  preci- 
pices of  Gallesus  on  th6  north,  the  pine-clad  smnmits'  of  which  are  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  heights  of  Tmolus.  This  gorge  separates  t^e 
Upper  "Caystrian  meadows "^  from  a  small  allnvial  plain*  by  the  sea. 
Partly  on  the  long  ridge  of  Coressus,  which  is  the  southern  boundary  of 
this  plain, — ^partly  on  the  detached  circular  eminence  of  Mount  Prion, — 
and  partly  on  the  plain  itself,  near  the  windings  of  the  Cayster,  and  about 
the  edge  of  the  harbour, — were  the  buildings  of  the  city.*  Ephesus  was 
not  so  distinguished  in  early  times  as  several  of  her  Ionian  sisters,'  and 
some  of  them  outlived  her  glory.  But,  though  Phocsea  and  Miletus  sent 
out  more  colonies,  and  Smyrna  has  ever  remained  a  flourishing  city,  yet 
Ephesus  had  great  natural  advantages,  which  were  duly  developed  in  the 
age  of  which  we  are  writing.  Having  easy  access  through  the  defiles  of 
Mount  Tmolus  to  Sardis,  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  far 
into  Phrygia,'  and  again,  by  a  similar  pass  through  Messogis  to  the 
MflBander,  being  connected  with  the  great  road  through  Iconium  to  the 
Euphrates,®  it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Asia  under  the 

1  See,Strabo  ziv.  1. 

*  «  Our  road  lay  at  the  foot  of  GallesaB,  beneath  precipices  of  a  stapendoos  height, 
abmpt  and  inaccei^ble.  In  the  rock  are  many  holes  inhabited  by  eagles ;  of  which 
several  were  soaring  high  in  the  air,  with  crows  clamouring  about  them,  so  far  above 
OS  as  hardly  to  be  discernible."  Chandler,  p.  111.  Of  another  journey  he  says :  **  We 
rode  among  the  roots  of  Gallesus,  or  the  Aleman,  through  pleasant  thickets  abounding 
with  goldfinches.  The  aerial  summits  of  this  immense  mountain  towered  above  us, 
clad  with  pines.    Steep  succeeded  steep,  as  we  advanced,  and  the  path  became  more 

narrow,  slippery,  and  uneven the  known  sureness  of  foot  of  our  horses  being  our 

confidence  and  security  hj  fearfiil  precipices  and  giddy  heights."  p.  103.  For  the 
Cayster  and  the  site  of  Ephesus,  see  p  107.  The  approach  from  Sardis,  by  which  we 
suppose  St  Paul  to  have  come  (see  above,  p.  10),  was  on  this  side :  and  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  road  still  remains. 

»  For  the  'Jlcuoc  Xci/mv,  see  above,  VoL  L  p.  288. 

*  The  plain  is  eeld  by  Mr.  Arundell  (p.  25)  to  be  about  five  miles  long ;  and  the 
morass  has  advanced  considerably  into  Uie  sea  sLuce  the  flourishing  times  of  Ephesus. 
See  Plm.  R  N.  v.  31. 

A  The  only  maps  which  can  be  referred  to  for  the  topognq[>hy  of  Ephesus  are  the 
Admiralty  chart,  and  the  plans  given  in  Guhl  and  Eiepert 

0  The  Ephesian  Diana,  however,  was  the  patroness  of  the  Phocean  navigators,  even 
wnen  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  unimportant  See  Grote's  Greece,  voL  m.  p.  375  and 
oompare  pp.  235-243. 

7  In  this  direction  we  imagine  St  Paul  to  have  travelled.    See  above. 

*  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention  this  great  road.  See  Vol.  L  pp,  269- 
272.  n.  p.  12.  It  was  the  prinoipal  line  of  communication  with  the  eastern  provinces : 
but  we  have  coigectured  that  St  Paul  did  not  travel  by  it,  because  it  seems  probable 
that  he  never  was  at  Colosse.  See  YoL  R  p.  12.  A  description  of  the  route  by  Colos- 
•e  and  Laodioea  will  be  found  in  Arundell's  Asia  Ifinor.  The  view  he  gives  of  the 
sliffii  of  Colosse  (voL  n.  p.  164)  should  be  noticed.  Though  St  Paul  may  nev^  have 
seen  them,  they  are  interesting  as  connected  with  Ep«iphras  and  his  other  converts. 
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Romans,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  on  the  nearer  side  of  Tauma 
The  city  bnilt  by  Androclns  and  his  Athenian  followers  was  on  the  slope 
of  Coressns ;  but  gradoallj  it  descended  into  the  plain,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana.  The  Alexandrian  age  produced  a  marked  alterar 
tion  in  Ephesus,  as  in  most  of  the  great  towns  in  the  East ;  and  Ljsima- 
chns  extended  his  new  city  over  the  summit  of  Prion  as  well  as  the 
heights  of  Coressus.*  The  Roman  age  saw,  doubtless,  a  still  further  in- 
crease both  of  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  place.  To  attempt  to 
reconstruct  it  from  the  materials  which  remain,  would  be  a  difficult  task,^ 
— far  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  Athens,  or  even  Antioch  ;  but 
some  of  the  more  interesting  sites  are  easily  identified.  Those  who  walk 
oyer  the  desolate  site  of  the  Asiatic  metropolis,  see  piles  of  ruined  edifices 
on  the  rocky  sides,  and  among  the  thickets  of  Mount  Prion : '  they  look 
out  from  its  sunmiit  over  the  confused  morass  which  once  was  the  har- 
bour,«  where  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  landed ;  and  they  visit  in  its  deep 
recesses  the  dripping  marble-quarries,  where  the  marks  of  the  tools  are 
visible  stilL*  On  the  outer  edge  of  the  same  hill  they  trace  the  endosure 
of  the  Stadium,®  which  may  have  suggested  to  St.  Paul  miny  of  those 
images  with  which  he  enforces  Christian  duty,  in  the  first  letter  written 
firom  Ephesus  to  Corinth.^  Farther  on,  and  nearer  Coressns,  the  remains 
of  the  vast  theatre^  (the  outline  of  the  enclosure  is  still  distinct,  though 

>  The  changes  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  ziv.    See  Steph.  Byz. 

•  A  plan  of  the  entire  city,  with  a  descriptiTe  memoir,  has  been  prepared  by  E. 
Fftlkener,  Esq.,  architect,  but  remains  onpablished. 

s  Hamilton's  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  23.    Compare  Chandler . 

4  M  E^en  the  sea  has  retired  from  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  a  pestilential  morass, 
covered  with  mad  and  rushes,  has  succeeded  to  the  waters  which  brought  up  the  ships 
laden  with  merchandize  from  every  country."  Arundell's  Seven  Churches,  p.  27. 
Another  occasion  will  occur  for  mentioning  the  harbour,  which  was  very  indlfiferent. 
Some  attempts  to  improve  it  were  made  about  this  tune. 

•  Chandler.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  the  discovery  of  this  marble.  A  shepherd 
named  Pizodorus  was  feeding  his  flock  on  the  hill :  two  of  his  rams  fighting,  one  of 
tiiem  nussed  his  antagonist,  and  with  his  horn  broke  a  crust  of  the  whitest  marble. 
The  Ephesians  were  at  this  time  in  search  of  stone  for  the  building  of  their  temple. 
Tbe  shepherd  ran  to  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  specimen,  and  was  received  with  joy. 
yiki  xuime  was  changed  into  Evangelus  (the  giver  of  glad-tidings),  and  divine  honours 
were  afterwards  paid  to  him.    Vitruv.  x.  7. 

•  See  Chandler,  who  measured  the  area  and  found  it  687  feet  in  length.  The  side 
next  the  plain  is  raised  on  vaults,  and  faced  with  a  strong  wall 

7  1  Cor.  ix.  24-27. 

•  "  Of  the  site  of  the  theatre,  the  scene  of  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius,  there  can 
be  ao  doubt,  its  ruins  being  a  wreck  of  unmense  grandeur.  I  thhik  it  must  have  been 
larger  than  the  one  at  Miletus,  and  that  exceeds  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen  in  scale, 
•ItbOQgh  not  in  ornament  Its  form  alone  can  now  be  spoken  of,  for  every  seat  it 
lemoved,  and  tbe  proscenium  is  a  hill  of  ruins."  Fellows-  Asia  Mmor,  p.  274.  The 
tiMatre  of  Ephesns  is  said  to  be  the  largest  known  of  any  that  have  remained  to  V0 

I  antiquity. 
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the  marble  seats  ai^  remored)  show  the  place  where  the  moltitade,  roused 
by  Demetrius,  shouted  out,  for  two  hours,  in  honour  of  DianaJ  Below 
is  the  Agora,'  through  which  the  mob  rushed  up  to  the  well-known  place 
of  meeting.  And  in  the  yallej  between  Prion  and  Coressus  is  one  of  the 
gymnasia,'  where  the  athletes  were  tramed  for  transient  honours  and  a 
perishable  garland.  Surrounding  and  crowning  the  scene,  are  the  long 
Hellenic  walls  of  Ljsimachus,  following  the  ridge  of  Coressus.^  On  a 
spur  of  the  hill,  they  descend  to  an  ancient  tower,  which  is  stiU  called  the 
prison  of  St.  Paul.^  The  name  is  doubtless  legendary ;  but  St.  Paul  may 
have  stood  here,  and  looked  over  the  city  and  the  plain,  and  seen  the 
Cayster  winding  towards  him  from  the  base  of  Gallesus.^  Within  his  view 
was  another  eminence,  detached  from  the  dty  of  that  day,  but  which  be- 
came the  Mahomedan  town  when  ancient  Ephesus  was  destroyed,  and 
nerertheless  preserves  in  its  name  a  record  of  another  apostle,  the  "disci- 
ple" St.  John.' 

But  one  building  at  Ephesus  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  magnificence  and 
in  fame.  This  was  the  Temple  of  Artemis  or  Diana,"  which  glittered  iu 
brilliant  beauty  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  was  reckoned  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  sun,  it  was  said,  saw 
nothing  in  his  course  more  magnificent  than  Diana's  Temple.  Its  honour 
dated  from  remote  antiquity.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  earliest 
temple,  which  was  cotemporaneous  with  tbe  Athenian  colony  under  Au- 
droclus,  or  even  yet  more  ancient,*  we  find  the  great  edifice,  which  was 

>  Actsziz. 

*  The  Agora,  with  its  public  bofldings,  would  naturally  be  between  the  bill-side  on 
which  the  theatre  and  stadium  stood,  and  the  harbotff.  For  tiie  general  notion  of  a 
Greek  Agon,  see  the  description  <^  Athens. 

s  See  an  engraving  of  these  ruins  in  the  second  volume  of  Ionian  Antiquities,  pub* 
lished  by  the  DUettanti  Society. 

4  «An  hiteresting  feature  in  these  ruins  is  the  Hellenic  wall  of  Lyslmaohus,  ranging 
9loiig  the  heights  of  OoresBus.  It  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  and  three^uarters,  in  a 
SbE.  and  N.  W.  direction,  from  the  heights  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  gymnaaum  to 
the  tower  called  the  Prison  of  St  Paul,  but  which  is  hi  fact  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Mndent  wall  ....  It  is  defended  and  strengthened  by  numerous  square  towers  of  l^he 
flame  character  at  unequal  distances."  Hamilton's  Researches,  vol.  IL  p.  26.  An 
engrmving  of  one  of  the  gateways  is  given,  p.  27.  *  Hamilton,  as  above. 

*  **Thia  eminence  (a  root  of  Coressus  running  out  towards  the  plain)  commands  a 
lovely  prospect  of  the  river  Cayster,  which  th^  crosses  the  plain  firom  near  Gallosus, 
with  a  small  but  full  stream,  and  with  many  luxuriant  meanders."    Chandler. 

'  Ayasalnk,  which  Is  a  round  hill  like  Prion,  but  smaller.  This  is  the  eminence 
which  forms  a  conspieuous  object  in  our  engraved  view.  See  YoL  L  Its  name  is  said 
to  be  a  corruption  of  6  Syioc  ee6Xoyoc* 

*  One  of  the  chief  works  on  this  temple  is  that  of  Hirt  (Ueber  den  Tempel  der 
Diaiia  von  Ephesus:  Berlin,  1809).  We  have  not  been  able  to  consult  it,  though  we 
bAve  used  the  extracts  given  by  Guhl.  See  also  Miiller's  Archaologie.  New  light 
■Mj  be  e]q>ected  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Falkener's  work.    See  above. 

*  For  all  that  is  known  on  this  sul^ect,  see  Guhl,  pp.  78  and  160. 
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anterior  to  the  Macedonian  period,  begun  and  continned  in  the  midst  of 
the  attention  and  admiration  both  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  The  fooida- 
tions  were  carefully  laid,  with  immense  substructions,  in  the  marshy 
ground.'  Architects  of  the  highest  distinction  were  employed.'  The 
quarries  of  Mount  Prion  supplied  the  marble.^  All  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  contributed  to  the  structure  ;  and  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  himself 
lent  his  aid.^  The  work  thus  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was  slowly 
continued  even  through  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  its  dedication  was 
celebrated  by  a  poet  contemporary  with  Euripides.*  But  the  building, 
which  had  been  thus  rising  through  the  space  of  many  years,  was  not  des- 
tmed  to  remain  long  in  the  beauty  of  its  perfection.  The  fanatic  Heros- 
tratus  set  fire  to  it  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alexander  was  bom.*  This 
is  one  of  the  coincidences  of  history,  on  which  the  ancient  world  was  fond 
of  dwelling :  and  it  enables  us,  with  more  distinctness,  to  pursue  the 
annals  of  "  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  temple  was  rebuilt  with  new 
and  more  sumptuous  magnificence.  The  ladies  of  Ephesus  contributed 
their  jewellery  to  the  expense  of  the  restoration.'  The  national  pride  in 
the  sanctuary  was  so  great,  that,  when  Alexander  offered  the  spoils  of  his 
eastern  campaign  if  he  might  inscribe  his  name  on  the  building,  the  honour 
was  declined.^  The  Ephesians  never  ceased  to  embellish  the  shrine  of 
their  goddess,  continually  adding  new  decorations  and  subsidiary  buildings, 
with  statues  and  pictures  by  the  most  famous  artists.  This  was  the  temple 
that  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Paul's  opponents  (Acts  xix.),  and  was 
still  the  rallying-point  of  heathenism  in  the  days  of  St.  John  andPolycarp. 
In  the  second  century  we  read  that  it  was  united  to  the  city  by  a  long 
colonnade.  But  soon  after  it  was  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  the  Goths, 
who  came  from  beyond  the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  Gallienns.^  It  sunk 
entirely  into  decay  in  the  age  when  Christianity  was  overspreading  the 

*  *0  Texvtnjc  Td  pddtf  tuv  bpnr/ftdruv  KaraMdoa^  elc  uireipov  k6dXXtro  n^v  Karopvya 
^efuXU)(Ttv,  Philo  Byz.  de  Septem  Orbls  Miracalis,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Grono- 
TiuB,  2682.  Ne  in  Inbrico  atqne  instablli  fimdamenta  tantn  molis  locarentor,  calcatis 
eft  sabstuere  carbonibus,  dein  velleribos  lann.  Plia.  zzxvL  21.  ,  He  says  that  it  was 
built  in  marshy  groond,  lest  it  should  be  ityured  by  eartiiqaakes.  See  Diog. 
Laeri  ti.  8, 19. 

*  The  first  architect  was  Theodore  of  Samoe.  He  was  snooeeded  by  Gherriphon  of 
GnoBsus,  then  by  his  son  Metagenes.  The  building  was  completed  by  Demetrius  sod 
Ptoonins. 

»  See  above,  p.  71. 

4  Communiter  a  ciritatibus  Asi»  £Mstum.  Idv.  L  45.  Tota  Asia  eztrnente,  PHii 
xvi  79.    Factum  a  tota  Asia,  Plia.  zxxvL  21. 

*  Timotheus.    See  Muller's  History  of  Greek  Literature. 
<  Strabo,  3dv.  1. 

7  'AAAov  dfUiva  KartaKeOaaav  owtviyKavre^  rov  tQv  ywaiicin  KScftow^  a.  7.  A 
Btrabo. 

8  Strabo,  as  above.    See  Arrian,  1 17. 

9  Arundell's  Seven  Churches,  p  46. 
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empire  ;  and  its  remains  are  to  be  sought  for  in  medisyai  buildings,  in  the 
coluicns  of  green  jasper  which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  or  even  in 
the  mtves  of  Italian  cathedrals.^ 

Thos  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  saw  all  the  changes  of  Asia 
Minor,  Drom  Croesus  to  Constantine.  Though  nothing  now  remains  on  the 
spot  to  show  us  what  or  even  where  it  was,'  there  is  enough  in  its  written 
memorials  to  ^ve  us  some  notions  of  its  appearance  and  splendour.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  characteristic  style  which  was  assumed  bj 
Greek  architecture,  and  which  has  suggested  many  of  the  images  of  the 
^ew  Testament.'  It  was  quite  different  from  the  lofty  and  ascending 
form  of  those  buildings  which  have  since  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Christian 
Europe,  and  essentially  consisted  in  horizontal  entablatures  resting  on 
vertical  columns.  In  another  respect,  also,  the  temples  of  the  ancients 
may  be  contrasted  with  our  churches  and  cathedrals.  They  were  not 
roofed  over  for  the  reception  of  a  large  company  of  worshippers^  but  were 
in  fact  colonnades  erected  as  subsidiary  decorations,  round  the  cell  which 
contained  the  idol,^  and  were,  through  a  great  part  of  their  space,  open  to 
the  sky.  The  colonnades  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  really  constituted  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Art,  for  in  them  was  first  matured  that  graceful 
Ionic  style,  the  feminine  beauty  ^  of  which  was  more  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  Asiatic  Greek,  than  the  sterner  and  plainer  Doric,  in  which  the  Par- 
thenon and  Propylsea  were  built.'  The  scale  on  which  the  Temple  was 
erected  was  magnificently  extensive.  It  was  425  feet  in  length  and  220 
in  breadth,  and  the  columns  were  60  feet  high.^  The  number  of  columns 
was  127,  each  of  them  the  gift  of  a  king  ;  and  86  of  them  were  enriched 

1  Anmdell'B  Seven  Churches,  p.  47. 

*  Its  actual  site  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Discusdons  on  this  subject  will  be  found  m 
Chandler,  Arondell,  &o.  One  coi^ectural  poedtion  may  be  seen  in  Gohl's  map,  also  in 
that  of  Eiepert  Mr.  FaUcener's  opinion  is  that  it  lay  more  to  the  west,  and  nearer 
the  sea. 

3  See,  for  instance,  GaL  iL  9.  Rev.  ilL  12,  also  1  Tim.  ill  15 ;  comparing  what  has 
been  said  above.  Vol.  L  p.  219. 

4  See  on  this  snl^t,  Hermann's  Lehrbach  der  gottesdienstlichen  Alterthumer,  n.  L 
§§  18, 19.  [While  this  is  passing  through  the  press,  a  friend  suggests  one  parallel  in 
Christian  architecture,  viz.  the  Atrium,  or  western  court  of  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan, 
which  is  a  colonnade  west  of  the  Church,  itself  enclosing  a  large  oblong  space  i^ot 
roofed  over.] 

»  "  Tones  Dians  oonstitnere  ssdem  quserentes,  novi  generis  speciem  ad  muliebrem 
transtulemnt  gradlitatem."  Yitruv.  Iv.  1.  Hirt  remarks  here,  p.  6,  "Der  Tempel 
der  Diana  von  Ephesus  bezeichnet  eine  wesentliche  Epoche  in  dieser  Ennsi  Et 
weckte  in  derselben  einen  ganz  neuen  Geist,  und  bewirkte  den  kuhnen  Umschwung, 
vermoge  dessen  es  vielleicht  allein  moglich  ward  die  architektonische  Kunst  der  Gii» 
Chen  anf  jene  Hohe  zu  liihren,  wodurch  sie  das  vollendete  Yorbild  fiir  alle  geUldetv 
Tolker  und  Zdten  ward." 

«  8eeyolI.ch.x.  '  PUn. xxxri. 21. 
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with  ornament  and  colonr.»  The  foldmg  doom  were  of  cypress-wood  ;" 
the  part  which  was  not  open  to  the  sky  was  roofed  over  with  cedar  ;>  and 
the  staircase  was  formed  of  the  wood  of  one  single  vine  from  the  island  of 
Cypms.^  The  valae  and  fame  of  the  Temple  were  enhanced  by  its  being 
the  treasury,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Western  Asia  was 
sDorfd  np.*  It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  religions  building  in  the 
world,  in  which  was  concentrated  a  greater  amount  of  admiration,  enthu- 
siasm, and  superstition. 
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If  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  magnificent,  the  image  en- 
shrined within  the  sumptuous  enclosure  was  primitire  and  rude.  We 
usually  conceive  of  this  goddess,  when  represented  in  art,  as  the  tall  hun- 
tress, eager  in  pursuit,  like  the  statue  in  the  Louvre.  Such  was  not  the 
form  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  though  she  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
their  own  mountain-goddess,  whose  figure  we  often  see  represented  on  the 
coins  of  this  city.'    What  amount  of  fusion  took  pkce  in  the  case  of  this 

1  Ibid.  This  "  Calatura  "  seems  to  have  denoted  an  enrichment  with  colonr  and 
metal,  which  was  intended  to  elacidate  the  mouldings  and  to  relieve  the  perspectiTe. 
See  PUn.  xxriv.  7.  Or  perhaps  the  word  denotes  bas-reliefs.  The  word  "  Celavere  " 
is  appUed  by  Pliny  to  the  decoration  of  the  Maosoleom  at  Halicamassos,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  bas-reliefe. 

'  Plin.  zvi.  79.  He  adds  that  they  lasted  400  years:  so  Theophiastos,  Tovtuv 
looviuTara  donel  rti  Kvirapimva  elvai,  rd  yoihf  h  'E^ot^  ii  tUv  al  ^ptu  toG  ve<> 
redavpLafUvaif  Tirriipac  ixelvTO  yeviac.    Hist  Plant  v.  6. 

»  PUn.  xvt  79.    Vitniv.  IL  9. 

«  This  too  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world.  "  Etiam 
Duno  scalis  tectom  Ephesiso  Dianao  scanditnr  una  e  vite  Gypria,  at  femnt,  quoniam  ibi 
ad  prsBcipuam  magnitadinem  exeunt"    Plin.  xiv.  2. 

«  A  German  writer  says  that  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  what  the  Bank 
of  England  is  in  the  modem  world.    See  Guhl,  p.  Ill,  n.  7L 

«  From  Ak.  Num.  IlL  p.  65.  This  coin  is  peculiarly  interesting  for  many  reasoosi 
It  has  a  representation  of  the  temple,  and  the  portrait  and  name  of  Nero,  who  wu 
BOW  reigning ;  and  it  exhibits  the  words  veuKopoc  (Acts  xix),  and  dvS^aroc  (lU). 
The  name  of  the  Proconsul  is  Aviola.  It  is  far  from  impossible  that  he  might  hold 
that  office  wUle  St  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  {%.  e.  from  the  autumn  of  64  to  the  spring  of 
67).  We  learn  from  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius,  that  a  member  of  the  same 
family  was  consul  in  the  year  64,  when  Claudius  died  and  Nero  became  emperor. 
See  Clinton's  Fasti  RomanL 

7  Hence  she  is  frequently  represented  as  the  Oreek  Diana  on  coins  of  Ephesus.  Se4 
those  which  are  given  in  the  last  chapter  but  one. 
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wonhip  between  Greek  and  Oriental  notions,  we  need  not  enquire.*  The 
Image  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  Diana  in  one  of  her  customary 
characters,  as  the  deity  of  fountains ; '  but  it  reminds  us  rather  of  the 
idols  of  the  far  East,  and  of  the  religions  which  love  to  represent  the  life 
of  all  animated  beings  as  fed  and  supported  by  the  many  breasts  of  na- 
ture.' The  figure  which  assumed  this  emblematic  form  above,  was  termi- 
nated below  in  a  shapeless  block.  The  material  was  wood.^  A  bar  of 
metal  was  in  each  hand.  The  dress  was  covered  with  mystic  devices,  and 
the  small  shrine,  where  it  stood  within  the  temple,  was  concealed  by  a  cur- 
tain in  front.  Yet,  rude  as  the  image  was,  it  was  the  object  of  the  utmost 
veneration.  Like  the  Palladium  of  Troy,' — ^like  the  most  ancient  Minerva 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,* — ^like  the  Paphian  Tenus '  or  Cybele  of  Pessi- 
nus,'  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, — ^like  the  Oeres  in  Sicily  mentioned 
by  Cicero,' — ^it  was  believed  to  have  "fallen  down  from  the  sky"  '«>  (Acts 
zlx.  35).  Thus  it  was  the  object  of  the  greater  veneration  from  the  con- 
trast of  its  primitive  simplicity  with  the  modem  and  earthly  splendour 
which  surrounded  it ;  and  it  was  the  model  on  which  the  images  of  Diana 
were  formed  for  worship  in  other  cities." 

One  of  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  ancient  world  was  the  use  of  por« 
table  images  or  shrines,  which  were  little  models  of  the  more  celebrated 

>  Muller  says :  "  Alles,  was  vom  Kultns  dieser  Grottin  erzahlt  wird,  ist  Bingolar  und 
dem  HelleniBchen  fremd."    See  Gohl  (p.  86),  who  takes  the  contraiy  view. 

*  This  is  Guhl^B  opinion. 

s  Thefonn  of  the  image  is  described  by  Jerome :  "Soribebat  Paolns  ad  Ephesios 
Dianam  colentes,  non  banc  venatricem,  qae  arcom  tenet  atqne  soocincta  est,  sed  Ulam 
nndtimammiamf  qoam  Graeoi  iroXufiaaniv  vocant."  Prooem.  ad  Eph.  See  Min.  Felix 
in  Octav.  Representations  in  ancient  sculpture  are  very  firequent  See  for  instance 
one  engraved  in  the  Mnseo  Borbonica  The  coin  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  gives  a 
general  notion  of  the  form  of  the  image.  • 

*  What  kind  of  wood,  aeems  to  be  doubtful  Pliny  says :  ^Convenit  tectum  ejus  e 
eedrinus  trabibus :  de  ipso  simulacro  De»  ambigitur.  Cseteri  ex  ebeno  esse  tradunt 
Mucianus  ter  consul  ex  his,  qui  proximo  vero  conscripsere,  vitigineum,  et  nuoquam 
mutatumf  septies  restitute  templa"    xvL  79.    See  Yitruv.  IL  9. 

*  Apollod.  iiL  12,  3. 

<  Td  di  &yi6TaTov  • . .  itrriv  'ABfjvuc  dyaX/ia  iv  ry  vvv  dxponoXei . . .  f^fitf  9  hi  aiirh 
ixei  veoeiv  U  rev  oirpavov.  Pausan.  Att  26.  This  was  the  Minerva  Polia&  See 
above  in  the  description  of  Athens,  Vol.  L  p.  358. 

7  See  the  description  of  Paphos  above,  VoL  L  p.  156. 

<  See  Herodian,  as  referred  to  above,  YoL  L  p.  2^3. 

*  Alteram  simulacram  erat  tale,  ut  homines,  cum  viderent  aut  ipsam  videre  ss 
Cererem,  aut  eflSgiem  Gereris,  non  hunuuxa  manu  factam,  sed  coelo  dels^iMam,  arbitn^ 
rcntnr.    Cic.  in  Yerr.  v.  187. 

>o  Tov  AiaireroOc,    So  it  is  said  of  the  Taurio  image  of  the  same  goddess : 
'Ev^  'Aprefuf  oif  avyyovog  puftavc  ix^i- 
AqSHv  r*  dyaXfia  ^edc,  6  ^Iv  hOiSe 
Eif  TOvc6g  vaoOc  oifpavov  veoehf  itro» 

Iph.  in  Taur.  86. 
'  See  Stiabo  ill  and  iv.,  quoted  by  Biscoe,  p.  282. 
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objects  of  devotion.  They  were  carried  in  processions/  on  joorneys'  and 
military  e}q)editions,3  and  sometimes  set  np  as  household  god^  in  private 
houses.^  Pliny  says  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Temple  of  the  Cnidian 
Yenns  ;  *  and  other  heathen  writers  make  allusion  to  the  "  shrines  "  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana/  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xix.  24).  The  mate- 
rial might  be  wood,'  or  gold/  or  "silver.''*  The  latter  material  was 
that  which  employed  the  hands  of  the  workmen  of  Demetrius.  From  the 
expressions  used  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  evident  that  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
trade  grew  up  at  Ephesus,  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  shrines.'^ 
Few  of  those  who  came  to  Ephesus  would  willingly  go  away  without  a 
memorial  of  the  goddess,  and  a  model  of  her  temple  ; "  and  from  the  wide 
circulation  of  these  works  of  art  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
far  into  the  interior,  it  might  be  said,  with  little  exaggeration,  tnat  her 
worship  was  recognised  by  the  "whole  world"  »•  (Acts  xix.  27). 

The  ceremonies  of  the  actual  worship  at  Ephesus  were  conducted  by 
the  members  of  a  two-fold  hierarchy.  And  here  again  we  see  the  traces 
of  Oriental  rather  than  Qreek  influences.  The  Megabyzi,"  the  priests  of 
Diana,  were  eunuchs  from  the  interior,  under  one  at  their  head,  who  bore 
the  title  of  high  priest,*^  and  ranked  among  the  leading  and  most  influen- 
tial personages  of  the  city.    Along  with  these  priests  were  associated  a 

I  Herod.  IL  63. 

'  Aflclepiades  philoeophus  deie  ccelestisargenteom  breve  flgmentam,  quoconqae  ibat. 
tecum  Bolitos  efferre.    Amm.  Marc  zxil.  13. 

s  Dio  (zL  18)  says  of  the  Roman  legionary  eagle :  iari  di  vedc  fUKpdCt  kcU  iv  6vt^ 
derdc  ;tpv(Todc  hiSpvrai.  Compare  Cicero'a  "aqaila  ilia  argentea,  col  domi  tiue  sacra- 
ritun  Bcelemm  tuormn  constitutam  fait"    Cat  i.  9. 

*  NatSia — KoddiaKoi,  aivvatf  etc  d  rd  lepd  krWeaav,  Hesjch.  See  the  passage  from 
PetronioB  below. 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  5. 

«  Td  T^f  'E^fd/of  'Afyrifudoc  i^iSpv/iara.  Dion.  HaL  il  22.  See  Strabo  iv.,  and 
Diod.  Sic.  zv.  49,  referred  to  by  Hemsen,  p.  227. 

*  Herod,  as  above. 

<  Noetic  XP*ftroOf  dvo,     Diod.  Sic.  in  Hemsen,  p.  227. 

*  With  this  passage  of  the  Acts  compare  Petron.  29 :  "  Prseterea  grande  armarium 
In  angnlo  vidi,  in  cuiuB  ledicula  erant  lares  argentei  podtL" 

w  %oyaaiau  oi>K  hTuyrjv,  v.  24.    'E«  ravrrjc  r^f  ipyaaiac  i  eiiropia  i/tuv  icri^  v.  26. 

II  We  cannot  be  sore,  in  this  case,  whether  by  vdoc  or  voidcov  is  meant  the  whole 
temple  or  the  small  shrine  which  contained  the  image.  Perhaps  its  form  is  that  repre- 
tented  on  the  first  coin  engraved  in  Mr.  Akerman's  paper  in  the  Num.  Chr. 

1*  We  find  the  image  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  on  the  coins  of  a  great  number  of  other 
dties  and  communities,  e.  g.  Hierapolis,  Mitylene,  Perga,  Samos,  Marseilles,  Ac  See 
Gobi,  p.  104.  There  is  an  important  inscription  in  Chandler  (Boeckh,  2954),  bearing 
testimony  to  the  notoriety  of  her  worship.    See  part  of  it  quoted  below. 

w  *lepiac  einfovxovc  elxov,  oi>c  kKo^ow  tieyaXo6v^ovc,  kcU  dXXax66ev  fieriovrec  dei 
rivac  d^iovc  t^c  roiaunjc  irpooToaiac  Koi  riyov  kv  rifiy  fuy^Xy,  Strabo,  xiv.  1.  Guhl 
believeiB  that  these  priests  were  generally  brought  from  Persia. 

M  He  was  also  called  Essen  and  Rez.  See  Hesych.,  and  the  Et  Magn.  On  inflcrip> 
tions  anl  coins  he  is  called  apxtfpevc.    See  Eckhel,  Mionnet*  and  Boeckh. 
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^ann*  of  virgin  priestesses  consecrated,  under  the  name  of  Melissse,  to 
the  service*  of  the  deity,  and  divided  into  three  classes,^  and  serving, 
Oke  the  priest},  under  one  head.^  And  with  the  priests  and  priestesses 
wonld  be  associated  (as  in  all  the  great  temples  of  antiquity)  a  great 
number  of  slaves,^  who  attended  to  the  various  duties  connected  with  the 
worship,  down  to  the  care  of  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  Temple.  This 
last  phrase  leads  us  to  notice  an  expression  used  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  concerning  the  connection  of  Ephesus  with  the  Temple  of 
Diana.  The  term  ^^Ntocoros^  or  "  TempZe-5t(?e«per"  (vcw/copof,  xix.  35), 
originally  an  expression  of  humility,  and  applied  to  the  lowest  menials 
engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sacred  edifice,®  became  afterwards  a  title  of  the 
highest  honour,  and  was  eagerly  appropriated  by  the  most  famous  cities.^ 
This  was  the  case  with  Ephesus  in  reference  to  her  national  goddess. 
The  city  was  personified  as  Diana's  devotee.  The  title  ^^  Neocoros^^  was 
boastfully  exhibited  on  the  current  coins.*  Even  the  free  people  of  Ephe- 
sus was  sometimes  named  "  NeooorosP  *  Thus,  the  town-clerk  could  with 
good  reason  begm  his  speech  by  the  question, — "  What  man  is  there  that 

»  Literally  they  may  be  termed  a  swarm,  for  their  name  was  Meliasae,  "bee8,'^pei> 
hape  with  some  reference  to  Essen.    Hermann  thinks  the  word  came  from  fii^^adai, 

*  These  priestesses  belonged  to  the  claas  of  Up66ov2.oi,  "  sacred  slaves."  For  this 
class  of  devotees,  which  was  common  in  the  great  temples  of  the  Greeks,  see  Hermann's 
Gottesdienstliche  Alterthumer,  §  20, 14r-16,  &c :  also  §  3,  9.  Different  opinions  have 
been  expressed  on  the  character  or  these  priestesses.  An  Italian  writer  says :  ^*  Pei 
qnanto  casta  fosse  Diana,  h  da  credersi,  che  le  sue  ierodule  in  Efeso  ed  altre  cltta 
Greche  ballerine,  pintosto  erano,  che  Yestali."  Boeckh  says :  "  Es  ist  mit  der  Hiero- 
dulie  nur  der  Begriff* jnngAranlicher  Ziichtigkeit  zu  vereinen  mit  mannlichen  Heldeu- 
mnthe."  See  Gobi,  who  adds :  *'  ita  nt  enndem  fere  in  etUtu  vim  habuisse  censeam 
hierodolas,  qnam  in  mythis  nymphse  habent,  perpetoffi  Dianas  et  servse  et  comites," 
p.  109. 

s  See  the  references  in  GuhL 

*  In  Boeckh,  3004,  is  a  complimentary  inscription  to  one  Evo($/a,  Upeia  rrji 
Aprefudoc* 

»  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  hieratic  establishments  of  the  Greeks,  see  Herm.  Gott. 
Alt  n.  ill.  §  34-36.  The  following  inscription,  containing  the  names  and  titles  of 
some  of  these  ministers  at  Ephesus,  is  interesting.  'EmKpdrTfc  UpoKppv^f  ^Ov^oLfw^ 
hrtBvfuoTffoc,  'HbrrpSdupo^  airovdavXtjCt  A.  Koaiwioc  Taiavdc  lepoaaXwiKTijc,  dXv/iinO' 
veUn^.    Boeckh,  2983. 

*  The  term  properly  denotes  "  sweeper  of  the  temple,"  and  is  nearly  synonymoofl 
with  the  Latin  **  ssditaus,"  or  the  French  *^  sacristan." 

7  Primarily  the  term  was  applicable  to  persons,  bnt  afterwards  it  was  applied  to 
eommonities,  and  more  especially  in  the  Roman  period.  A  city  night  be  JVeoeoros 
with  respect  to  several  divinities,  and  frequently  the  title  had  regard  to  the  deified 
emperor.    For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Ephesian  JVeocorattUf  see  Guhl,  pp.  114, 115. 

*  See,  for  instance,  that  engraved  above,  p.  76.  A  great  number  of  these  coins  are 
described  in  Mr.  Akerman's  paper,  in  the  Num.  Chr. 

*  It  is  worth  our  while  to  quote  all  the  following  words  from  one  of  the  inscriptions 
m  Boeckh,  No.  2966.  H  *IAO2EBA2T0S  E*E2IQN  BOYAH  KAI  O  NECKOP02 
AHM02  KAOIEPQSAN  EHI  ANeYHATOT  HEAOYKAIOY  IIPEISKEINOl 
tH^IZAMENOY  TIB.  KA.  ITAAIKOT  TOT  PPAMMATEOZ  TOT  AHMOT. 
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knows  not  that  the  city  of  the  Epheaiana  is  neocoros  of  the  great  godden 
Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  came  down  from  heaven  7  ^ 

The  Temple  and  the  Temple-seryices  remained  nnder  the  Romans  as 
they  had  been  since  the  period  of  Alexander.  If  any  change  had  tak^ 
pla<ie,  greater  hononr  was  paid  to  the  goddess,  and  richer  magnificence 
added  to  her  winctnary,  in  proportion  to  the  wider  extent  to  which  her 
fame  had  been  spread.  Asia  was  always  a  favonred  province,*  and 
Ephesns  mast  be  classed  among  those  cities  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  the 
conquerors  were  willing  to  pay  distinguished  respect.*  Her  liberties  and 
her  municipal  constitntion  were  left  untouched,  when  the  province  was 
governed  by  an  officer  from  Rome.  To  the  general  remarks  which  have 
been  made  before  in  reference  to  Thessalonica,'  concerning  the  position  of 
free  or  autonomom  cities  under  the  Empire,  something  more  may  be  added 
here,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  political  characters  of.  Ephesns  appear  on 
the  scene  which  is  described  in  the  sacred  narrative. 

We  have  said,  in  the  passive  above  alluded  to,  that  free  cities  under 
the  Empire  had  frequently  their  senate  and  assembly.  There  is  abundant 
proof  that  this  was  the  case  at  Ephedus.  Its  old  constitntion  was  demo- 
cra.tic,  as  we  should  expect  in  a  city  of  the  lonians,  and  as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  by  Xenophon :  *  and  this  constitution  continued  to  subsist 
nnder  the  Romans.  The  senate,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,^  still  met  in 
the  senate-house,  which  is  alluded  to  by  another  writer,*  and  the  position 
of  which  was  probably  in  the  Agora  below  the  Theatre.^  We  have  still 
more  frequent  notices  of  the  demus  or  people,  and  its  assembly^  Wher- 
ever its  customary  place  of  meeting  might  be  when  legally  and  regularly 
convoked  {kwofu^  UkXijai^,  Acts  xix.  89),  the  theatre'*  would  be  an  obvious 
place  of  meeting,  in  the  case  of  a  tumnltnary  gathering,  like  that  which 
will  presently  be  brought  before  our  notice. 

Agam,  like  other  free  cities,  Ephesns  had  its  magistrates,  as  Thessalo- 

nica  had  its  politarchs  (Yol.  I.  pp.  334-S36),  and  Athens  its  archons. 

Among  those  which  our  sources  of  information  bring  before  us,  are  several 

« 

>  The  cinoamstances  under  which  this  province  came  under  the  Roman  power  were 

•uch  as  to  provoke  no  hostility.    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  239,  240. 

•  See  VoL  L  p.  333.  »  Ibid.  333-335,  and  compare  p.  292. 

.    *  Xen.  Hell.  iu.  4, 7.  »  Ant  xiv.  10, 12,  also  2, 6,  and  xvi.  6,  4,  7. 

«  Ach.  Tat  viiL  '  See  the  allusion  to  the  Agora  above,  p.  73. 

8  In  Josephus  xiv.  zvL  (as  above)  the  senate  and  assembly  are  combined.  We  find 
dJjfioc  in  inscriptions,  as  in  that  just  quoted,  as  well  as  2954,  mentioned  above,  and  on 
coins  (Mionne^  Supp.  vi.  n.  447),  also  iKK^ijaia  (Boeckh,  2987).  Compare  Cic.  Tuac. 
Qu.  V.  36.  The  senate  is  sometimes  called  /?ov^,  as  in  the  inscription  last  quoted, 
sometimes  yepovala,  as  in  another  Inscription.    Boeckh,  2987,  b. 

9  For  illustrations  of  the  habit  of  Greek  assemblies  to  meet  in  theatres,  see  Cic  pro 
Flaoo.  vii.  Com.  Nep.  TunoL  4,  2.  Tacitus  says  of  Yespasian :  "  Antiochensium 
theatrum  ingressus,  ubi  illis  consultare  mos  est,  concurrentes  et  in  adulaticnem  eflfhwe 
alloqultur."    Hist  H  80.    Compare  Josephus  B.  J.  viL  3. 
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m'th  the  ^me  tities  and  fanctions  as  in  Athens  J  One  of  these  was  vhat 
officer  who  is  described  as  "  towfirclerk "  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible  {ypauftaTei>c,  Acts  xix.  85).  Without  being  able  to  determine  his 
exact  duties,  or  to  decide  whether  another  term,  such  as  "  Chancellor,"  or 
"Recorder,''  would  better  describe  them  to  us,'  we  may  assert,  from  the 
parallel  case  of  Athens,^  and  from  the  Ephesian  records  themselyes,^  that 
he  was  a  magistrate  of  great  authority,  in  a  high  and  very  public  position. 
He  had  to  do  with  state-papers ;  ho  was  keeper  of  the  archires ;  he  read 
what  was  of  public  moment  before  the  senate  and  assembly  ;*  he  was  pre- 
sent when  money  was  deposited  in  the  Temple  ;•  and  when  letters  were 
sent  to  the  people  of  Ephesus,.  they  were  officially  addressed  to  him.' 
13ius,  we  can  readily  account  for  his  name  appearing  so  often  on'  the  corns  ^ 
of  Ephesus.  He  seems  sometimes  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  year,* 
like  the  archons  at  Athens,  or  the  consuls  at  Rome.  Hence  no  magis- 
trate was  more  before  the  public  at  Ephesus.  His  very  aspect  was  fami- 
liar to  all  the  citizens  ;  and  no  one  was  so  likely  to  be  able  to  calm  and 
diq)erse  an  angry  and  excited  multitude.     (See  Acts  xix.  36-41!) 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  city  to  the  province  of  which  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis, we  are  under  no  perplexity  as  to  its  relation  to  the  imperial 
gOTemment.  From  coins  and  from  inscriptions,^*'  from  secular  writers  and 
Scripture  itself  (Acts  xix.  38),  we  learn  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular 
province."  We  shall  not  stay  to  consider  the  qu^tion  which  has  been 
raised  concerning  the  usage  of  the  plural  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts  ;  for 
it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  more  tlian  one  proconsul  was  in  Ephesus 
at  the  time.>*  But  another  subject  connected  with  the  provincial  arrange- 

1  For  instanoe,  be^es  the  archons,  strategi,  gymnasiarchs,  &o. 

•  In  Luther's  Bible  the  term  "  Ganzler  "  is  used. 

>  There  were  Beveral  ypafifiaTetc  at  Athens.    Some  of  them  were  state-oflScers  ol 

hi|^  importance. 

4  In  inscriptions  he  is  called  ypofifiaTei^  roH  drjfuv  and  yp<iitfiartiiQ  t^c  froXeac, 

»  'Ode  ifird  Tov  d^/iov  alpeBelc  ypofifiaTeHq  dvayiyvucKei  t^  rt  irifUft  koX  ry  ficv^ 

FdSL  Onom. 

•  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  luso.  2953,  b. 

'  A  letter  of  ApoUonios  to  the  Ephesiaos  is  addressed  'E^eaiov  ypamuert^au 

•  The  first  coin  described  in  Mr.  Akerman*s  paper  exhibits  to  us  the  same  man  as 
ipxuptd^  and  ypaftftarev^.    See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

•  ''Evuwfioc, 

w  See,  for  instance,  the  coin  p.  76,  and  the  inscription  p.  79. 

»  See  the  account  of  this  province  in  the  first  volnme. 

1^  Meyer  and  De  Wette  are  content  to  say  that  it  is  timplj  the  generic  plural,  as  In 
Matt  iL  20.  In  the  Syiiao  version  the  word  is  in  the  singular.  Grotius  takes  it  ai 
denoting  the  proconsul  and  his  legatos.  Basnage  suggested  that  it  refers  to  Celer 
and  JE^ioBf  who  governed  the  province  of  Asia  as  " procoratores  AsLe"  after  the  poi- 
nnxng  of  Silanos  the  proconsul  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  1),  and  who  might  have  the  indgnia 
of  proconsnls,  and  be  flattered  by  the  title.  This  view  \b  followed  by  Biscoe,  and  bj 
Mr.  Lewin  in  his  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul,"  which  has  been  published  during  tiie 
progress  of  the  present  work.  A  more  probable  coigectare  is  that  some  of  the  govern*  • 
VOL.  n. — 6 
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ments  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  Roman  citizens  in  a  pro 
yince  were,  in  all  legal  matters,  nnder  the  jorisdiction  of  the  proconsul : 
and  for  the  convenient  administration  of  justice,  the  whole  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  own  assize  town  (J'orvM  or 
amcenius^).  The  proconsul,  at  stated  seasons,  made  a  drcuit  through 
these  districts,  attended  by  his  interpreter  (for  all  legal  business  in  ^e 
Empire  was  conducted  in  Latin'),  and  those  who  had  subjects  of  liti- 
gation, or  other  cases  requiring  the  observance  of  legal  forms,  brought 
them  before  him  or  the  judges  whom  he  might  appoint.  Thus  Pliny,  after 
the  true  Roman  spirit,  in  his  geographical  description  of  the  Empire^  is 
always  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  assize-towns,  and  the  extent  of  the 
shires  which  surrounded  them.  In  the  province  of  Asia,  he  takes  especial 
notice  of  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and  Ephesus,  and  enumerates  the  various  towns 
which  brought  their  causes  to  be  tried  at  these  cities.'  The  official  visit 
of  the  proconsul  to  Ephesus  was  necessarily  among  the  most  important ; 
and  the  town-clerk,  in  referring  to  the  presence  of  the  proconsuls,  could 
remind  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  same  breath  that  it  was  the  very  time  of 
the  assizes  {dyopdioi  dyovraif  Acts  xix.  38).'* 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  time  of  the  year*  at  which  the 
Ephesian  assises  were  held.  If  the  meeting  took  place  in  spring,  they 
would  then  be  coincident  with  the  great  gathering  which  took  place  at  the 
celebration  of  the  national  games.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  festival  of 
the  United  lonians  had  merged  into  that  which  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
Ephesian  Diana.*    The  whole  month  of  May  was  consecrated  to  the  glory 

ors  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  such  as  Achaia,  Cilicift,  Cypros,  Bithynia,  Pain- 
phylia,  might  be  present  at  the  pablic  games.  See  Biscoe,  pp.  282-285.  The  governors 
of  neighbouring  provinces  were  in  frequent  communication  with  each  other.  See 
VoL  I.  p.  24. 

>  Canventtu  was  used  both  for  the  asdze-town  and  the  district  to  which  its  juris- 
cUction  extended.  It  was  also  used  to  denote  the  actual  meeting  for  the  assizes.  See 
Hoeckh's  Rodl  Gesch.  l  iL  p.  193. 

«  See  VoL  L  pp.  3  and  24. 

>  In  V.  SO  he  enumerates  the  districts  which  "  conveniunt  in  Sardianam  jurisdio- 
lionem.''  In  ch.  xxxi.  he  says  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  "  Smymseum  oonventum  magna 
pars  .MdWsB  ftrequentat,  ^  .  .  .  .  Ephesum  vero  alterum  lumen  Asiee,  remotiores  con- 
veniunt Cssarienses,  Metropolite,  &c"  The  term  forum  is  used  as  equivalent  to  con- 
ventus  and  juriadietio,  e.  g.  in  reference  to  the  assizes  of  Alabanda,  ch.  xxix.,  *4oii- 
ginquiores  eodem  disceptant  foro." 

4  The  phrase  dyopaiovc  Ufiipac]  dyeiv  is  equivalent  to  Cesar's  conventtu  agere^ 
and  Cicero's/orum  agere.    We  find  the  same  Greek  phrase  in  Strabo. 

&  We  find  Cffisar  in  Gaul  holding  the  eonventus  in  winter ;  but  this  was  probably 
because  he  was  occupied  with  military  proceedings  in  the  summer,  and  need  not  be 
regarded  as  a  precedent  for  other  provinces. 

0  What  the  festival  of  Delos  was  for  the  islands,  the  Panionian  festival  was  for  the 
mainland.  But  Ephesus  seems  ultimately  to  have  absorbed  and  concentrated  this 
celebration.  See  Hermann,  §  47,  4.  §  66,  4.  These  games  were  called  Artemisia, 
'fipb^sia,  and  (Ecumenica. 
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of  tLe  goddess  ;  and  the  month  itself  receiyed  from  her  the  name  of  Artemi- 
aion.*  The  Artemisian  festiyal  was  not  simply  an  Ephesian  ceremony,  bnt 
was  fostered  by  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  all  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. As  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  called  "  the  Temple  of  Asia/'  so 
this  gathering  was  called  "  the  common  meetmg  of  Asia.''  *  From  the 
towns  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  the  lonians  came  up  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  witness  the  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,^  and  to 
enjoy  the  yarious  amusements,  which  made  the  days  and  nights  of  May 
one  long  scene  of  revelry.*  To  preside  over  these  games,  to  provide  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  to  see  that  due  order  was  maintained,  annual 
officers  were  appointed  by  election  from  the  whole  province.  About  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox  each  of  the  principal  towns  within  the  district 
called  Asia,  chose  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  and,  from  the  whole 
number  thus  returned,  ten  were  finally  selected  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
Asiarcks,^  We  find  similar  titles  in  use  in  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  read,  in  books  or  on  inscriptions  and  coins,  of  Bithyrdarchs,  Galor 
tarchs,  I/ydarchs^^  and  SyriarchsJ  But  the  games  of  Asia  and  Ephesus 
were  pre-eminently  famous ;  and  those  who  held  there  the  office  of  "  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Oames"  were  men  of  high  distinction  and  extensive  influ- 
ence.   Receiving  no  emolument  from  their  office,  but  being  required 

1  The  important  inscription  alluded  to  before  (Boeckh,  2954)  contains  the  decree : 
'OXov  rbv  fuiva  rdv  hruwfiov  tov  ^eiov  bvofxarog  elvai  lepdv  koI  dvoKetaOai  ry  t^«^, 
Aytodai  ite  hf  ainai^  {tov  fujvb^  iffiipcug)  rdg  koprdg  koX  Tijv  tuv  'Apre/iiatuv  iravij 
yvptv.  And  it  concludes  by  saying :  OOtu  ydp  M  rd  dfieivov  r^f  ^ptioKtiag  yivofUvrig 
^  noXtc  ijfuv  hdo^oripa  ri  kcU  Maifiuv  etc  rdv  iravra  diafievel  xpovov.  The  inscrip- 
tion has  been  noticed  by  a  long  series  of  travellers,  from  Ricaut  to  Forchammer. 
Boeckh's  judgment  is :  "  Habes  fragmentum  decreti  Ephesiorum  de  augenda  religione 
Diane  sos,  factum  fortaase  turn,  quum  asylorum  ezaminarentur  jura."  Tao.  Ann.  ilL 
61.    If  this  is  correct,  the  stone  was  cut  not  many  years  before  ^t  Paul's  arrival  in 


•  Kotvdv  'Aaiac  ^Efeatuv  on  coins.  The  temple  appears  as  6  r^f  *Aaiac  vdog  in  in 
Bcriptions. 

>  Thucydides  says  of  these  Ephesian  games,  ^kyCtv  koX  yvfivucog  and  fuveuiog. 
Thnc  iiL  104. 

*  'Hv  T7f  ^Aprifudog  lepofOfvia,  Koi  fiedvovTuv  iruvra  fieard'  Care  koX  6C  5>lff 
WKrbg  Ti)v  6ryopdv  diraaav  Karelxe  n^Oog  dvOpoiruv,    Ach.  Tac.  vL  pi  363  (ed.  1640). 

»  ^Aalapx<u,  Acts  xix.,  translated  "  Chief  of  A$ia  "  in  the  A.  V,  Aristides  is  the 
aathority  for  what  id  here  said  of  the  mode  of  appointment  From  what  is  said  in 
Eosebitts  (H.  R  iv.  15)  of  one  Aslarch  preedding  at  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  it  ham 
been  needlessly  supposed  that  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts  we  are  to  consider  all  but  on* 
to  have  been  assessors  of  the  chief  Asiarch,  or  else  those  to  be  meant  who  had  held  the 
office  in  the  previous  years  and  retained  the  title,  like  the  High  Priest  at  Jerusalem. 
See  Winer's  Real  Worterbuch.  Among  the  Ephesian  inscriptions  in  Boeckh  we  find 
the  foUowing :— M.  I.  ATP.  AIONT2ION  TON  lEPOKHPTKA  KAI  B  A2IAPXON 
£K  TQN  lAIQN  T  ♦A  M0TNATI02  ♦IA02EBA2T02  O  rPAMMATETi:  KAI 
A2IAPXH2A2.  Na  2990.  See  also  2994.  The  abbreviation  B.  ACI.  (twice  Asiajxjh) 
appears  on  a  coin  of  Hypressa,  represented  in  Ak.  Num.  HI.  p.  51. 

«  Strabo,  xiv.  3.  '  Malalas,  ppi  285,  289,  ed.  Bonn. 
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rather  to  expend  large  sums  for  the  amnsement  of  the  people  and  theu 
own  credit,'  they  were  necessarily  persons  of  wealth.  Men  of  consolai 
rank  were  often  willing  to  receive  the  appointment,  and  it  was  held  to 
enhance  the  honour  of  any  other  magistracies  with  which  they  miglt  be 
inyested.  They  held  for  the  time  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  position ;  *  and, 
when  robed  in  mantles  of  purple  and  crowned  with  garlands,^  they  assumed 
the  duty  of  regulating  the  great  gymnastic  contests,  and  controlling  the 
tumultuary  crowd  in  the  theatre,  they  might  literally  be  called  the  "  Chief 
of  Asia"  (Acts  xix.  31). 

These  notices  of  the  topography  and  history  of  Ephesus,  of  its  religi- 
ous institutions,  and  political  condition  under  the  Empire,  may  serve  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  narrative  which  we  must  now  pursue.  We  resume 
the  history  at  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  where  we  are  told  of  a  continued  stay^  in  Asia  after  the  burning  of 
the  booku-of  the  magicians.'  St.  Paul  was  indeed  looking  forward  to  a 
journey  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  ultimately  to  Jerusalem  and 
Rome  ;  *  and  in  anticipation  of  his  departure  he  had  sent  two  of  his  com- 
panions into  Macedonia  before  him.'  The  events  which  had  previously 
occurred  have  already  shown  us  the  great  effects  which  his  preaching  had 
produced  both  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.^  And  those  which  follow 
show  us  still  more  clearly  how  wide  a  "door''*  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  idolatrous  practices  of  Ephesus  were  so 
far  endangered,  that  the  interests  of  one  of  the  prevalent  trades  of  the 
place  were  seriously  affected ;  and  meanwhile  St.  PauPs  character  had 
risen  so  high,  as  to  obtain  influence  over  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  personages  in  the  province.  The  scene  which  follows  is  entirely 
connected  with  the  religious  observances  of  the  city  of  Diana.  The  Jews" 
fall  into  the  background.  Both  the  danger  and  safety  of  the  Apostle 
originate  with  the  Gentiles. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  season  of  spring  when  the  occurrences  took 
place  wMch  are  related  by  St.  Luke  at  the  dose  of  his  nineteenth  chapter." 
We  have  already  seen  that  he  purposed  to  stay  at  Ephesus  "  till  Pente- 

1  Compare  th«  Mse  of  those  who  discharged  the  state-services  or  lUurgiei  at  Athena 
Sach  was  often  the  position  of  the  Roman  sediles :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie 
ooonty  sherifb  in  England. 

*  See  Hemsen.    Compare  the  praiides  aacerdotalea  of  Tertolllan.    De  Spect 
s  See  Eckhel.    In  inscriptions  tiiey  are  called  are^av^^opou 

*  'Avrdf  Maxs  XP^^  '^f  ^  'Affto. 

»  Related  above,  Acts  xvilL  18-2a     •  •  V.  21.  '  V.  22. 

*  See  Chap.  XIY.  '  1  Cor.  xvL  9. 

M  Yet  it  seems  that  the  Jews  never  ceased  from  their  secret  machinations.  In  Hm 
address  at  Ifiletos  (xz.  19),  St  Paul  speaks  especially  of  the  temptatioDS  whieh  \Mk 
Idm  by  the  "  lying  in  wait  of  the  /««»."  . 

"  Vv.  21. 
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cost  ;^  I  and  it  has  been  stated  that  May  was  the  "  month  oi  Diana/'  In 
which  the  great  religions  gathering  took  place  to  celebrate  the  games.' 
If  this  also  was  the  season  of  the  prorincial  assize  (which,  as  we  haro 
seen,  is  highly  probable),  the  city  would  be  crowded  with  various  classe? 
of  people.  Doubtless  those  who  employed  themselyes  in  making  the  por^ 
table  shrines  of  Diana  expected  to  drive  a  brisk  trade  at  such  a  time ;  and 
when  they  found  that  the  sale  of  these  objects  of  superstition  was  seri- 
ously diminished,  and  that  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  was  the  cause  of  their 
m^chandise  being  depreciated,  "  no  small  tumult  arose  concerning  that 
way"  in  which  the  new  teacher  was  leading  his  disciples  (v.  23).  A  cer- 
tain Demetrius,  a  master-manufacturer  in  the  craft,  summoned  together 
his  workmen,'  along  with  other  artizans*  who  were  occujiied  in  trades  of 
the  same  kind — (among  whom  we  may  reckon  wil^  great  probability 
**  Alexander  the  coppersmith"  (2  Tim.  iv.  14),  against  whom  the  Apostle 
warned  Timothy  at  a  later  period), — and  addressed  to  them  an  inflamma- 
tory speech.  It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul,  though  he  had  made  no  open 
-and  calumnious  attack  on  the  divinities  of  the  place,  as  was  admitted 
below  (v.  37),  had  said  something  like  what  he  had  said  at  Athens,  that 
we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  is  "  like  gold  or  silver  carved 
with  the  art  and  device  of  man"  (Acts  xviL  29),  ^nd  that  "  they  are  uo 
gods  that  are  made  with  hands"  (v.  26).  Such  expressions,  added  to  the 
failure  in  the  profits  of  those  who  were  listening,  gave  sufficient  materials 
for  an  adroit  and  persuasive  speech.  Demetrius  appealed  first  to  the 
interest  of  his  hearers,'  and  then  to  their  fanaticism.*  He  told  them  that 
their  gdns  were  in  danger  of  being  loa^ — and,  besides  this,  that  '*  the 
temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  "  (to  which  we  can  imagine  him  point- 
ing aa  he  spoke  ^)  was  in  danger  of  being  despised,  and  that  the  honour  of 
their  national  divinity  was  in  jeopardy,  whom  not  only  "  all  Asia,"^  but 
"all  the  dvilized  world," •  had  hitherto  held  in  the  highest  veneration. 
Such  a  speech  could  not  be  lost,  when  thrown  like  fire  on  such  inflamma- 
tory materials.    The  infuriated  feeling  of  the  crowd  of  assembled  artizans 

*  See  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

•  See  above.  '  Tot)j  rexviToc  awadpolaac,  vv.  24,  25. 

*  Kai  ToOc  ^^  ^  TOtaBra  ipydrtic,  v.  25. 
»  See  w.  26,  26. 

^  See  V.  27.  As  one  of  the  commentators  says :  "  Sic  callidos  opifex  (et  habiiit  in 
fBtao  pute  per  omnia  saBcula  saos  imitatores)  cansam  soam  privatam  tegit  sab  larva 
religionis." 

7  See  what  is  said  above  on  the  poidtion  of  the  Temple.  It  would  probably  be  visible 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Agora,  where  we  may  suppose  Demetrius  to  have 
banmgaed  the  workmen. 

•  'OAjiI  i  'AaiOf  v.  27.  Compare  ndavi  r^f  Aatof ,  v.  26 ;  and  irdvra  roi)f  Karoi^ 
to6rrac  ripf  'Aaittv,  v.  10. 

»  'H  oUovfUvfjf  V.  27.    Compare  tic  y^P  icriv  dvOfujnoi  6f  oif  ytvuaicei.  c  t,  A.,  ia^ 
the  town-clerk's  soeech.  v.  35. 
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broke  out  at  once  into  a  cry  in  honour  of  the  divine  patron  rf  their  city 
and  fheir  craft, — "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  > 

The  excitement  among  this  important  and  influential  class  of  operatiyes 
was  not  long  in  spreading  through  the  whole  city.'  The  infection  seized 
upon  the  crowds  of  citizens  and  strangers  ;  and  a  general  rush  was  made  ^ 
to  the  theatre,  the  most  obvious  place  of  assembly.'  On  their  way,  they 
seem  to  have  been  foiled  in  the  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  person  of  Paul/ 
though  they  hurried  with  them  into  the  theatre  two  of  the  companions  of 
his  travels,  Gains  and  Aristarchus,  whose  home  was  in  Macedonia.^  A 
sense  of  the  danger  of  his  companions,  and  a  fearless  zeal  for  the  truth, 
urged  St.  Paul,  so  soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  him,  to  hasten  to  the 
theatre  and  present  himself  before  the  people ;  but  the  Christian  disciples 
used  all  their  efforts  to  restrain  him.  Perhaps  their  anxious  solicitude 
might  have  been  unavailing*  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  on  one  occasion 
afterwards,'  had  not  other  influential  friends  interposed  to  preserve  his 
safety.  And  no^  is  seen  the  advantage  which  is  secured  to  a  righteous 
3ause  by  the  upright  character  and  unflinching  zeal  of  its  leading  cham- 
pion. Some  of  the  Asiarchs,'  whether  converted  to  Christianity  or  not, 
had  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Apostle  ;  and,  well  knowing  the  pas- 
sions of  an  Ephesian  mob  when  excited  at  one  of  the  festivals  of  Asia, 
they  sent  an  urgent  message  to  him  to  prevent  him  from  venturing  into 
the  scene  of  disorder  and  danger."    Thus  he  reluctantly  consented  to  re- 

>  Jn  an  inscription  (Boeckh,  2963  c),  which  contains  the  words  ypafifiaredg  and 
ivdvnariK,  we  find  TH2  MEFAAHZ  eEA2  APTEMIA02  IIPO  HOAEOX.  [In 
iUostration  of  this  latter  phrase,  compare  what  has  been  said  of  the  Lystrian  Jupiter, 
VoL  L  p.  190.]  In  Xenophon's  Ephesiaca,  cited  by  Rosenmuller,  we  have  the  words, 
^Ofivvio  r^  nuTpiov  iifiXv  i^e6v,  H^v  fieydXtfv  ^Efeaiov  'Aprefuv,  We  read  of  a  similar 
cry  in  honour  of  JBscnlapias  at  Pergamos,  and  the  same  title  is  given  on  inscriptions 
to  the  Nemeses  at  Smyrna. 

•  V.  29.  •  See  above. 

•  Something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  happened  as  at  Theesalonica  (Acts  zriL 
5, 6)  when  the  Jews  sought  in  vain  for  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  house  of  Jason,  and  there- 
fore dragged  the  host  and  some  of  the  other  Christians  before  the  magistrates.  Per- 
haps the  house  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  may  have  been  a  Christian  home  to  the  Apootle 
at  Ephesus,  like  Jason's  house  at  Thessalonica.  See  Acts  zviiL  18, 26,  with  1  Cor.  zvL 
19 ;  and  compare  Rom.  zvi.  3, 4,  where  they  are  said  to  have  '*  laid  dawn  their  necks  " 
for  St  Paul's  life. 

&  2we«c(5^/fovf  Tov  11.,  v.  29.    Compare  awixdrf/uK  if^^t  2  Cor.  viiL  19.    See  whal 
is  said  above  of  these  companions  of  St  Pftul,  p.  11. 
«  Observe  the  imperfect  oitK  eluv,  v.  30.  "See  Acts  izL  13. 

8  For  the  office  of  the  Asiarchs,  see  above,  p.  S3. 

•  Uifnl>avTec  irpdf  a{irdv,  napeKoXow  fo^  dowai  iavrdv  etc  rd  ^iarpoVf  v.  31.  The 
danger  in  which  St  Paul  was  really  placed,  as  well  as  other  points  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom.  '*  The  proconsoly  ob> 
serving  Polycarp  filled  with  confidence  and  joy,  and  his  countenance  brightened  witb 
grace,  was  astonished,  and  sent  the  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium, 
'  Polycarp  confesses  that  he  is  a  Christian!'    When  this  was  declared  by  the  herald 
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main  in  privacy,  while  the  mob  crowded  violently  into  the  theatre,  filling 
&e  stone  seats,  tier  above  tier,  and  rendinic  the  air  with  their  confused  and 
&natical  cries.^ 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  confusion ;  and  never  perhaps  was  the 
chuucter  of  a  mob  more  simply  and  graphically  expressed,  than  when  it  is 
jaid,  that  "  the  majority  knew  not  why  they  were  come  together,"  (v.  32). 
At  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  expression  of  some  articulate 
words  before  the  assembly.  This  attempt  came  from  the  Jews,*  who 
teem  to  have  been  afraid  lest  they  should  be  implicated  in  the  odium  which 
jad  fallen  on  the  Christians.  By  no  means  unwilling  to  injure  the  Apos- 
tle's cause,  they  were  yet  anxious  to  clear  themselves,  and  thereforQ  they 
"put  Alexander  forward"  to  make  an  apologetic  speech 'to  the  multi- 
tude. If  this  man  was  really,  as  we  have  suggested,  "  Alexander  the 
coppersmith,"  he  might  naturally  be  expected  to  have  influence  with 
Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen.  But  when  he  stood  up  and  "  raised 
his  hand  "^  to  invite  silence,  he  was  recognized  immediately  by  the  multi- 
tude as  a  Jew.  It  was  no  time  for  making  distinctions  between  Jews  and 
Christians ;  and  one  simultaneous  cry  arose  from  every  mouth,  "  Great  is 
Diiuia  of  the  Ephesians ;"  and  this  ciy  continued  for  two  hours. 

The  excitement  of  an  angry  multitude  wears  out  after  a  time,  and  a 

period  of  reaction  comes,  when  tlrey  are  disposed  to  listen  to  words  of 

counsel  and  reproof.    And,  whether  we  consider  the  official  position  of  the 

"  Town-Clerk,"  or  the  character  of  the  man  as  indicated  by  his  speech, 

we  may  confidently  say  that  no  one  in  the  city  was  so  well  suited  to 

appease  this  Ephesian  mob.    The  speech  is  a  pattern  of  candid  argument 

and  judicious  tact.^    He  first  allays  the  fanatical  passions  of  his  listeners 

all  the  nraltitade,  Crentiles  and  Jews,  dwelling  at  Smyrna,  cried  out,  '  This  Is  that 
teacher  of  Asia,  the  father  of  the  ChristianB,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods ;  he  that  teaches 
mnltitiides  not  to  sacrifice,  not  to  worship.'  Saying  this,  they  cried  out,  and  asked 
PMUp  the  Asiarch  to  let  a  lion  loose  npon  Polycarp."    Easeb.  H.  E.  iv.  15. 

>  'AAAoi  &XXo  n  iKpa^w,  v.  32.  An  allndon  has  been  made  (Vol.  I.  p.  128)  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  Greek  theatres,  in  the  acconnt  of  Herod's  death  at  Gaeearea.  From 
the  eleTated  position  of  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  we  may  imagine  that  many  of  the 
seats  most  have  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  the  phdn,  including  the 
Temple  of  Diana. 

'  TIpoSaXovTuv  durdv  tuv  'lovdaiuVf  v.  33. 

>  ^AnoXoyelaSat,  v.  33.  Our  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  Alexander  was  put  for- 
ward will  depend  upon  whether  we  consider  him  to  have  been  a  Jew,  or  a  GhrisUan, 
or  a  renegade  firom  Gliristianity.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
that  the  Jews  were  alarmed  by  the  tumult  and  anxious  to  clear  themselves  from* 
blame,  and  to  show  ihej  had  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Paul.  As  a  Jew,  Alexander 
would  be  lecognised  as  an  eiiemy  to  idolatry,  and  naturally  the  crowd  would  not  hear 
him. 

«  Ktxraaehac  r^  X'H^t  i^id*  The  expreasion  used  eonceming  St  Paul's  attitudi 
bdbre  speaking  (Acts  xiiL  16.  xxL  40)  is  KaTdaeiaag  {Kariaetae)  r$  x^<p<  .*  so  of  St 
Peter,  xii.  17.    See  ^e  remarks  already  made  on  the  former  passage. 

^  See  Menken's  good  remarks  on  this  speech  (Blicke  in  das  Leben,  u.  a  w.)- 
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by  this  simple  appeal : '  "Is  it  not  notorious  everywhere  that  this  city  oi 
the  Ephesians  is  Neocoros  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  and  of  the  image 
that  came  down  from  the  sky  7''  The  contradiction  of  a  few  insignificant 
strangers  conld  not  affect  what  was  notorious  in  all  the  world.  Then  he 
bids  them  remember  that  Paul  and  his  con^>anions  had  not  been  guilty  of 
approaching  or  profaning  the  temple,*  or  of  outraging  the  feelings  of  the* 
Ephesians  by  calunmious  expressions  against  the  goddess.'  And  then  he 
turns  &om  the  general  subject  to  the  case  of  Demetrius,  and  points  out 
that  the  remedy  for  any  injustice  was  amply  provided  by  the  assizes  which 
were  then  going  on, — or  by  an  appeal  to  the  proconsul.  And  reserving 
the  most  efficacious  argument  to  the  last,  he  reminded  them  that  such  an 
uproar  exposed  the  city  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Komans  :  for,  however 
great  were  the  liberties  allowed  to  an  ancient  and  loyal  dty,  it  was  well 
known  to  the  whole  population,  that  a  tumultuous  meeting  which  endan- 
gered the  public  peace  would  never  be  tolerated.  So  having  rapidly 
brought  his  arguments  to  a  climax,  he  tranquillised  the  whole  multitude 
and  pronounced  the  technical  words  which  declared  the  assembly  dispersed 
(Acts  xix.  41).  The  stone  seats  were  gradually  emptied.  The  uproar 
ceased  (lb.  xx.  1),  and  the  rioters  dispersed  to  their  various  occupations 
and  amusements. 

Thus  God  used  the  eloquence  of  a  Greek  magistrate  to  protect  his  se^ 
vant,  as  before  He  had  used  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  (Vol.  I.  p. 
311),  and  the  calm  justice  of  a  Roman  governor  (Vol  I.  p.  420).  And, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Philippi  and  Corinth,*  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn 
at  Ephesus  concludes  with  the  notice  of  a  deliberate  and  a£fectionate  fare- 
well. The  danger  was  now  over.  With  gratitude  to  that  heavenly  mas- 
ter, who  had  watched  over  his  life  and  his  works,  and  with  a  recognition 
of  that  love  of  his  fellow-Christians  and  that  favour  of  the  "  Chief  of 
Asia,"  which  had  been  the  instruments  of  his  safety,  he  gathered  together 
the  disciples  (Acts  xx.  1),  and  in  one  last  a£fectionate  meeting — ^most  pro- 
bably in  the  school  of  Tyrannus — ^he  gave  them  his  farewell  salutations,  and 
commended  them  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  parted  from  them  with  tears. 

This  is  the  last  authentic  account  which  we  possess, — ^if  we  except  the 
meeting  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.), — of  any  personal  connection  of  St.  Paul 
with  Ephesus.  The  other  historical  associations  of  Christianity  with  this  city 
are  connected  with  a  di£ferent  Apostle  and  a  later  period  of  the  ChurcL 
Legend  has  been  busy  on  this  scene  of  apostolic  preaching  and  su£fering. 
Without  attempting  to  unravel  what  is  said  concerning  others  who  have 
Hived  and  died  at  Ephesus,  we  are  allowed  to  believe  that  the  robbe^ 

•  1  T2/  koTiv  uvdpanoc  Be  oi  yivQOKeij  k.  r.  A,.,  y  55.  For  the  Neoconte  (^Ephesus 
and  its  notoriety,  see  above. 

*  'UpoavXovc,    The  rendering  in  the  English  version,  '*  robbers  of  CharcheS)"  is  an 
Ubrtunate.  >  BAoa^/iofrvroc.  *  ActszvL  40.    xviiL  IS. 
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naonts  >  in  the  mountms  aronnd  have  witnessed  some  passages  in  the  life 
of  St.  John,*  that  he  spent  the  last  year  of  the  first  century  in  this  "  metro- 
polis of  the  Asiatic  Churches," »  and  that  his  body  rests  among  the  sepul- 
chres of  Mount  Prion.*  Here  we  may  believe  that  the  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles were  written,  which  teach  us  that  "  love  "  is  greater  than  "  faith  and 
hope"  (1  Cor.  xiiL  13);  and  here, — though  the  "  candlestick"  is  removed, 
according  to  the  prophetic  word  (Rev.  ii..6), — a  monument  yet  survives, 
in  the  hill  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  many  centuries,^  of  him  who  was  called 
"  John  the  Theologian,"  because  he  emphatically  wrote  of  the  "  Divinity 
cf  our  Lord." 
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>  Eofleb.  H.  E.  ill  23,  which  should  be  compared  with  2  Cor.  xL  26.    See  YoL  L  p.  162. 
'  It  18  8ud  &at  Timothy  died  at  Ephesos,  and  was  buried,  like  St  John,  on  Mount 

Piicm.    It  has  been  thought  better  to  leave  hi  reverent  silence  all  that  has  been  tradi- 
tionally said  coDcemlng  the  Mother  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 

>  Stanley's  Sermons,  &c.  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  p.  250.    See  the  whole  sermon,  and 
the  eaEtty  which  follows  it  <  See  Hamilton,  ii.  S8,  39. 

*  Ayasaluk,  supposed,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  uyioc  OeoXoyog. 
For  the  meaning  of  this  term  as  applied  to  St  John,  see  Stanley's  Sermons,  p.  271. 
There  is  a  curious  tradition  concerning  the  destruction  of  tiie  Temple  and  Image  of 
Diana  by  St  John  in  the  apocryphal  work  of  Abdias.  We  give  it  at  length  from  Fa- 
bricius.  ^  Dum  hsac  fierent  apud  Ephesum,  et  omncs  indies  magis  magisque  Asie  pro 
Tinc!»  Joannem  et  ezcolerent  et  praxLicarent,  accidit  ut  cultores  idolorum  ezcituent 
■editionem.  Unde  factum  est,  ut  Joannem  traherent  ad  templum  Diaaee,  et  urgerent 
eum,  at  ei  foeditatem  sacrifioiorum  ofiferret  Inter  hseo  beatus  Joannes  inquit:  Duca- 
niiis  omnes  eos  ad  Ecclesiam  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christ!,  et  cum  invocaveritis  nomen 
tJQB,  faciam  cadere  templum  hoc,  et  comminui  idolum  hoc  vestrum.  Quod  ubi  factum 
Aierit,  justum,  nobis  videri  debet,  ut  relicta  superstitione  ejus  rei  qua  k  Deo  meo  victa 
est,  et  confracta,  ad  id  ipsum  convertamini.  Ad  banc  vocem  conticuit  populus :  et 
licet  essent  pauci,  qni  contradicerent  huio  deflnitioni,  pars  tamen  •maxima  eonsensum 
attriboit  Tunc  beatus  Joannes  blandis  alloquiis  ezhortabatur  populum,  ut  a  templo 
longe  se  facerent  Cumque  univerm  exteriore  parte  foriis  exissent,  voce  clara  clama- 
Tit :  ut  sciat  h»c  omnis  turba,  quia  idolum  hoc  Diana  vestrs  daemonium  est,  et  non 
Dens,  oorruat  cum  omnibus  manufactis  idolis  qiue  coluntur  in  eo,  ita  tamen,  ut  nnllam 
in  hominibaa  laesionem  faciat.  Gontinuo  ad  banc  vocem  Apostoli,  omnia  simul  cum 
templo  suo  idola  ita  corruerunt,  ut  efficerentur,  sicut  pulvis,  quem  projecit  ventus  a 
(ade  terre.  Itaque  conversa  sunt  eadem  die  xii  millia  gentilium,  ezceptis  parvulis  et 
mnlieribos,  et  baptizati  sunt  &  beato  Joanne,  et  virtute  consecratL"  God.  Apoc  N.  T. 
0. 573.  The  contrast  between  this  story  and  the  narrative  in  the  canonical  Acts  of 
file  Apostles  is  sofBciently  obvious. 

•  From  the  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Akerman  (p.  53),  who  considers  Cua- 
niofl  to  have  been  TpafiftaTei)^  f<x  the  fourth  time.  See  his  notice  of  the  same  coin  in 
file  pages  in  the  Nam  Ghron.  p.  13.  He  adds  tliat  the  deer  is  the  common  type  of  the 
antonomona  cdns  of  Ephesos,  and  qootea  Libaniua :  ^E^eaiot^  di  koI  rd  vSuiafia  ri)t 
Poiop  Ifepev.    OrotzzidL 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

^  Withe  at  were  fightings,  within  were  feara''— 2  Cor.  yii.  6.  s 

a,  PAtTL  AT  TROAS.— HE  PASSES  OYER  TO  MACEDONIA.— CAUSES  OF  HIS  DUBCnON.— HI 
MEETS  TITCJS  AT  PmUPPL— WItlTES  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS^ 
OOLLBCTnON  FOR  THE  POOR  CHRISIIANS  IN  JUDiEA — JOURNET  B7  HXTRICUM  TO 
GREECE 

After  his  mention  of  the  affectionate  parting  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
Christians  of  Ephesos,  St  Luke  tells  us  very  little  of  the  Apostle's  pro- 
ceedings during  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  months  ; — ^that  is,  from  the  early 
summer  of  the  year  a.  d.  57,  to  the  spring  of  a.  d.  58  J  AH  .the  informa- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  Acts  concerning  this  period,  is  comprised  in  the  fol 
lowing  words  : — "  He  departed  to  go  into  Macedonia,  and  when  he  had  gone 
over  those  parts,  amd  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece, 
and  there  abode  three  monthsP  •  Were  it  not  for  the  information  supplied 
by  the  Epistles,  this  is  all  we  should  have  known  of  a  period  which  was, 
intellectually  at  least,  the  most  active  and  mfluential  of  St.  Paul's  career. 
These  letters,  however,  supply  us  with  many  additional  incidents  belonging 
to  this  epoch  of  his  life  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  they  give  us  a  pic- 
ture drawn  by  his  own  hand  of  his  state  of  mind  during  an  anxious  and 
critical  season ;  they  bring  him  before  us  in  his  weakness  and  in  his 
strength,  in  his  sottow  and  in  his  joy ;  they  show  us  the  causes  of  his 
dejection,  and  the  source  of  his  consolation. 

Ib  the  first  place,  we  thus  learn,  what  we  should,  d  priori,  have  ex- 
pected,— ^that  hcf  visited  Alexandria  Troas  on  his  way  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia.  In  all  probability  he  travelled  from  the  one  city  to  the  other 
by  sea,  as  we  know  he  did'  on  his  return  in  the  following  year.  Indeed, 
in  countries  in  such  a  stage  of  civilisation,  the  safest  and  most  expeditious 
route  from  one  point  of  the  coast  to  another,  is  generally  by  water  rather 
than  by  land  ;  ^  for  the  "  perils  in  the  sea,"  thoiq^h  greater  in  those  times 

I  The  date  of  the  year  is  accorcUng  to  the  calculations  of  THeseler  (Chronologie, 
p.  118),  of  which  we  diall  say  more  when  we  come  to  the  period  upon  which  they  are 
founded*  The  season  a4  which  he  left  Ephesus  is  asoertahied  hy  St.  Paul's  own  words 
(1  Ck>r.  zyL  8)  compared  with  Acts  zx.  1.  The  time  of  his  leaving  Corinth  on  Us 
return  appears  firom  Acts  xz.  6. 

»  Actsxx.1-3. 

>  Except  the  small  space  from  Trots  to  Assos  by  land,  Acts  zx.  13, 14. 

*  At  the  same  time  it  shoidd  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  mo9t  populous  pert 
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than  in  ours,  yet  did  not  so  frequently  impede  the  voyager,  as  the  "  perils 
of  rivers''  and  "  perils  of  robbers"  which  beset  the  traveller  by  land. 

We  are  not  informed  who  were  St.  Paul's  companions  in  this  journey  ; 
but  as  we  find  that  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  (both  Ephesians)  were  with 
him  at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  4)  during  the  same  apostolic  progress,  and  re- 
turned thence  in  his  company,  it  seems  probable  that  they  accompanied 
him  at  his  departure.  We  find  both  of  them  remaming  faithful  to  him 
through  all  the  calamities  which  followed ;  both  exerting  themselves  in 
his  service,  and  executing  his  orders  to  the  last ;  both  mentioned  as  his 
friends  and  followers;  almost  with  his  dying  breath.> 

In  such  company  St.  Paul  came  to  Alexandria  Troas.  We  have  al- . 
ready  described  the  position  and  character  of  this  city,  whence  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  had  set  forth  when  first  he  left  Asia  to  fulfil  his  mission, — 
the  conversion  of  Europe.  At  that  time,  his  visit  seems  to  have  been  very 
short,  and  no  results  of  it  are  recorded  ;  but  now  he  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  he  had  meant  to  stay  long  enough  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  Church  (see  2  Cor.  ii.  12),  and  would  have  remained  still  longer  than 
he  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  non-arrival  of  Htus,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Corinth  from  Ephesus  soon  after  the  despatch  of  the  first  Epistle  ;  the 
object  of  his  mission*  was  connected  with  the  great  collection  now  going 
on  for  the  Hebrew  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  also  eigoined  to 
enforce  the  admonitions  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  en- 
deavour to  defeat  the  e£forts  of  their  Reducers  ;  and  then  to  return  with  a 
report  of  their  conduct,  and  especially  of  the  e£fect  upon  them  of  the  recent 
Epistle.  Titus  was  desired  to  come  through  Macedonia,  and  to  rejoin  St. 
Paul  (probably)  at  Troas,  where  the  latter  had  intended  to  arrive  shortly 
after  Pentecost ;  but  now  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  Ephesus  prema- 
turely,  he  had  resolved  to  wait  for  Titus  at  Troas,  expecting,  however,  his 
Bpeedj  arrival.  In  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed ;  week  after  week 
passed,  but  IXtus  came  not.  The  tidings  which  St.  Paul  expected  by  him 
were  of  the  deepest  interest ;  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  would  bring 
news  of  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  at  Corinth :  yet  it  might  be  other- 

(tf  one  of  the  most  peacefiil  proyinces,  and  that  one  of  the  great  roads  paased  by  Smyrna 
and  Pergamnfl  between  EphesoB  and  Troaa.  The  stages  are  given  in  the  Pentingerian 
Table,  and  the  road  is  laid  down  in  Leake's  Hap.  At  Pergamos  it  meets  one  of  the 
roads  in  the  Antonine  Itinera^  (seo  Wesseling),  and  the  two  lines  thence  coincide 
throng  Adramyttiom  and  Assos  to  Troas.  See  our  map  of  the  north  of  the  .figean, 
and  eompare  YoL  L  p.  278.  A  description  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  Fellows' 
Asia  Minor,  oh.  L  and  iL 

1  In  the  2nd  ^istle  to  Timothy.  For  Tyohicns,  see  Acts  xx,  4.  Eph.  vL  21.  CoL 
ir.  7.  2  Tim.  iv.  12.  Tit  UL  12.  For  Trophimos,  see  Acts  zx.  i.  Acts  zzL  29.  2 
Thii.  iv.  20. 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  Titus  may  have  carried  another  letter  to  the  Corinthians ; 
if  80,  it  is  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  iL  3,  and  2  Cor.  viL  8;  passages  ^i^ch  some  have 
thought  too  strong  for  the  supposition  that  they  only  refer  to  the  F'rst  Epistle. 
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wise ;  the  Gorinthiaiis  might  have  forsaken  the  faith  of  their  first  teacher, 
and  rejected  his.  messenger.  While  waiting  in  this  oncertaintj,  St.  Paul 
appears  to  have  suffered  all  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred.  **  Mj  spirit 
had  no  rest,  because  I  fonnd  not  Utas  my  brother." »  Nevertheless,  his 
personal  anxiety  did  not  prevent  his  Jabonring  earnestly  and  snccessfnlly 
in  his  Master's  service.  He  "  published  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ ''  *  there 
as  in  other  places,  probably  preaching  as  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Jews  in  the  Synagogue.  He  met  with  a  ready  hearing  ;  "  a  door  was 
opened  to  him  in  the  Lord."'  And  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Church  which  rapidly  increased,  and  which  we  shall  find  him  revisiting  not 
long  afterwards.  At  present,  indeed,  he  was  compelled  u^  leave  it  pre- 
maturely ;  for  the  necessity  of  meeting  Titus,  and  learning  the  state  of 
things  at  Corinth,  urged  him  forward.  He  sailed,  therefore,  once  more 
from  Troas  to  Macedonia  (a  voyage  already  described*  in  our  account  of 
his  former  journey),  and,  landing  at  Neapolis,  proceeded  immediately  to 
Philippi.* 

We  might  have  supposed  that  the  warmth  of  a£fection  with  which  he 
was  doubtless  welcomed  by  his  converts  here,  would  have  soothed  the 
spirit  of  the  Apostle,  and  restored  his  serenity.  For,  of  all  the  Churches 
which  he  founded,  the  Philippians  seem  to  have  been  the  most  free  from 
fault,  and  the  most  attached  to  himself.  In  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  them,  we  find  no  censure,  and  much  praise  ;  and  so  zealous  was  their 
love  for  St.  Paul,  that  they  alone  (of  all  the  Churches  which  he  founded) 
forced  him  from  the  very  beginning  to  accept  their  contributions  for  his 
support.  Twice,  while  he  was  at  Thessalonica,^  immediately  after  their 
own  conversion,  they  had  sent  relief  to  him.  Again  they  did  the  same 
while  he  was  at  Corinth,^  working  for  his  dsuly  bread  in  the  manufactory 
of  Aquila.  And  we  shall  find  them  afterwards  cheering  his  Roman  prison, 
by  similar  proofs  of  their  loving  remembrance.^    We  might  suppose  from 

J  2  Cor.  it  12.  «  2  Cor.  IL  12.  »  2  Cor.  il  12.  *  See  Chap.  IX. 

^  Philippi  (of  which  Neapolis  was  the  port)  was  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  which  he 
would  reach  from  Troas.  See  YoL  L  pp.  287-391.  The  importance  of  the  Philippiao 
Church  would,  of  course,  cause  St  Paul  to  halt  there  for  some  time,  eq>ecially  as  his 
olject  was  to  make  a  general  coUecticm  for  the  poor  Christiaos  of  Jerusalem.  Hence 
the  scene  of  St  Paul's  grief  and  anxiety  (recorded,  2  Cor.  vii  5,  as  oooniring  when  he 
came  into  Macedonia)  must  have  been  PhUippi ;  and  the  tame  place  seems  (fhmi  the  next 
verse)  to  have  witnessed  his  consolation  l^  the  coming  of  Tltusi  So  (2  Cor.  zL  9)  we 
find  "  Macedonia ''  used  as  equivalent  to  Philippi  (see  note  7,  below).  We  conclude 
therefore,  tiiat  the  ancient  tradition  (embodied  in  the  subscription  of  2  Cor.),  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Second  Epistle  to  Corinthians  wab  written  from  Philipi^  is  correct 

«  PhU.  iv.  10. 

7  2  Cor.  zi.  9.  The  Macedonian  contributions  tiiere  mentioned  must  have  beeu 
from  Philippi,  because  Philippi  was  the  only  Church  which  at  that  time  contributed  t« 
St  Paul's  support  (PhiL  iv.  9).    See  YoL  L  p.  369. 

•  PhiL  iv.  le. 
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ttiis  that  they  were  a  wealthy  Church ;  yet  sach  a  snpposition  is  contra* 
&ted  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  tells  ns  that  ''in  the  heavy  trial 
wMch  had  proved  their  steadfastness,  the  folness  of  their  joy  had  over- 
flowed otU  of  the  de^h  of  thdr  poverty,  in  the  richness  of  their  liberality." » 
In  fact,  they  had  been  exposed  to  very  severe  persecution  from  the  first, 
"  Unto  them  it  was  given,"  so  St.  Paul  reminds  them  afterwards, — "in  the 
behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His 
sake."*  Perhaps,  already  their  leading  members  had  been  prosecuted 
tmder  the  Roman  law'  upon  thie  charge  which  proved  so  fatal  in  after 
times, — of  propagating  a  "new  and  illegal  religion"  {religio  nova  et  HUf 
eUa) ;  or,  if  this  had  not  yet  occurred,  still  it  is  obvious  how  severe  must 
have  been  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  alienation  of  friends  and  connections  ; 
and  this  would  be  especially  the  case  with  the  Jewish  converts,  such  as 
Lydia,*  who  were  probably  the  only  wealthy  members  of  the  community, 
and  whose  sources  of  wealth  were  derived  from  the  commercial  relations 
which  bound  together  the  scattered  Jews  throughout  the  empire.  What 
they  gave,  therefore,  was  not  out  of  their  abundance,  but  out  of  their 
penury  ;  they  did  not  grasp  tenaciously  at  the  wealth  which  was  slipping 
from  their  hands,  but  they  seemed  eager  to  get  rid  of  what  still  remained. 
Hhej  "  remembered  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  how  He  said,  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  St.  Paul  might  have  addressed  them, 
as  another  Apostie  addressed  some  who  were  like-minded  with  them : — 
"  Ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my*  bonds,  and  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  your  goods,  knowing  that  ye  have  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring 
substance." 

Such  were  the  zealous  and  loving  friends  who  now  embraced  their 
father  in  the  faith  ;  yet  the  warmth  of  tiieir  welcome  did  not  dispel  the 
gloom  which  hung  over  his  spirit;  althou^  amongst  them*  he* found 
Timotheus  also,  his  "  beloved  son  in  the  Lord,"  the  most  endeared  to  him 
of  all  his  converts  and  companions.    The  whole  tone  of  the  Second  Epistle 

1  2  Cor.  viiL  2.  •  PhiL  i.  29. 

*  It  most  be  remembered  that  Philippi  was  a  Co/onta.    See  ToL  L  pp.  3,  9,  Ac 

*  Lydia  had  been  a  Jewiah  proselyte  before  her  conversion. 

»  Or  "on  tbose  in  bonds,"  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  See  note  on 
Heb.z.34. 

<  This  we  hifer  becaoae  Timothens  was  with  hun  when  he  began  to  write  the  Second 
Qpiaae  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  L  1),  which  (for  tiie  reasons  mentioned  hi  the  preceding 
page,  n.  6)  we  believe  to  have  been  written  at  PhilippL  Now  Timothens  had  been 
topatched  on  some  commisBicm  into  Macedonia  shortly  before  Easter,  and  St  Paul 
had  then  expected  (bat  thought  it  donbtM)  that  he  would  reach  Corinth  and  retom 
thenoe  to  Ei^esQS ;  and  that  he  would  reach  it  qfter  the  reception  at  Corinth  of  the 
Ftrai  l^istle  to  the  (Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10, 11).  This,  however,  Timothens  seems 
lot  to  have  done ;  for  it  was  Titos,  not  Thnothens,  who  brought  to  St.  Paol  the  first 
tidings  of  the  reception  of  the  First  Epistle  at  Corinth  (2  Cor.  vU.  6-11).  Also  had 
ThBotheos  reached  Corinth,  he  would  have  been  mentioned,  2  Cor.  ^  la  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  Timotheus  must  have  been  retained  in  Macedonia 
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to  Corinth  shows  the  depression  tinder  which  he  was  labouring ;  and  he 
expressly  tells  the  Corinthians  that  this  state  of  feeling  lasted,  not  only  at 
TroaSy  but  also  after  he  reached  Macedonia.  "  When  £rst  I  came  into 
Macedonia,"  he  says,  "my  flesh  had  no  rest;  without  were  fightings, 
within  were  fears."  And  this  had  continued  until  **  Ood,  who  comforts 
them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  me  by  the  coming  of  Titus." 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  this  dejection  was  occasioned  by 
an  mcrease  of  the  chronic  malady  under  which  St.  Paul  suffered  ; » and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  this  cause  may  have  contributed  to  the  result. 
He  speaks  much,  in  the  Epistle  written  from  Philippi,  of  the  frailty  of  his 
bodily  health  ;  and,  in  a  very  affecting  passage,  he  despribes  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  had  besought  his  Lord  to  take  from  him  this  "  thorn 
in  the  flesh," — ^this  disease  which  continually  impeded  his  efforts,  and 
shackled  his  energy.  We  can  imagine  how  severe  a  trial  to  a  man  of  his 
ardent  temper,  such  a  malady  must  have  been.  Yet  this  alone  would 
scarcely  account  for  his  continued  depression,  especially  after  the  assurance 
he  had  received,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  was  sufficient  for  him, — that  the 
vessel  of  clay*  was  not  too  fragile  for  the  Master's  work, — ^that  the  weak- 
ness of  his  body  would  but  the  more  manifest  the  strength  of  Ood's 
Spirit.'  The  real  weight  which  pressed  upon  him  was  the  "  care  of  all 
the  churches ;"  the  real  cause  of  his  grief  was  the  danger  which  now 
threatened  the  souls  of  his  converts,  not  in  Corinth  only,  or  in  Oalatia, 
but  everywhere  throughout  the  empire.  We  have  already  described  the 
nature  of  this  danger,  and  seen  its  magnitude  ;  we  have  seen  how  critical 
was  the  period  through  which  the  Christian  Church  was  now  passing.* 
The  true  question  (which  St.  Paul  was  enlightened  to  comprehend)  was 
no  less  than  this ; — ^whether  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  dwarfed  into  a 
Jewish  sect ;  whether  the  religion  of  spirit  and  of  truth  should  be  sup- 
planted by  the  worship  of  letter  and  of  form.  The  struggle  at  Corinth, 
the  result  of  which  he  was  now  anxiously  awaiting,  was  only  one  out  of 
many  simOar  struggles  between  Judaism*  and  Christianity.  These  were 
the  "  fightings  without"  which  filled  him  with  " fears  within  ;"  these  were 
the  agitations  which  "gave  his  flesh  no  rest,"  and  "troubled  him  on  every 
iide."« 

1  We  need  not  notice  the  hypothesis  that  St  Paul's  long-continued  dqection  waa 
caosed  by  the  danger  which  he  incurred  on  the  day  of  the  ttunnlt  in  the  theatre  at 
Ephesos ;  a  sappotdtion  most  unworthy  of  the  character  of  him  who  sustained  such  in- 
numerable perils  of  a  more  deadlj  character  with  unshrinking  fortitude. 

'  See  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  '  2  Cor.  xiL  7-9.  *  Vol.  L  pp.  441-446. 

•  That  the  great  opponents  of  St  Paul  at  Corinth  were  Judaizing  emissaries,  wie 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  below ;  at  the  same  time  a  complication  was  given  to  th^ 
struggle  at  Corinth  by  the  existence  of  another  element  of  error  in  the  free-thinking 
party,  whose  theoretic  defence  of  their  practical  immorality  we  have  already  noticed. 

*  2  Oor.  v\l  S*. 
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At  length  the  long-expected  Titus  arrived  at  Philippi,  and  reliered 
the  anziely  of  his  master  by  better  tidings  than  he  had  hoped  to  hear.' 
The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  Ghnrch  had  submitted  to  the  injunctions 
of  St.  Paul,  and  testified  the  deepest  repentance  for  the  sins  into  which 
they  had  fallen.  They  had  passed  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the 
incestuous  person,  and  they  had  already  contributed  towards  the  collect 
tion  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Palestine.  But  .there  was  still  a  minority, 
whose  opposition  seems  to  have  been  rather  embittered  than  humbled  by 
the  submission  which  the  great  body  of  the  Church  had  thus  yielded. 
They  proclaimed  in  a  louder  and  more  contemptuous  tone  than  ever,  their  ao- 
ensations  against  the  Apostle.  They  charged  him  with  craft  in  his  designs, 
and  with  selfish  and  mercenary  motives  ; — ^a  charge  which  they  probably 
maintained  by  insinuating  that  he  was  personally  interested  in  the  great 
collection  which  he  was  raising.  We  have  seen*  what  scrupulous  care  St. 
Paul  took  to  keep  his  integrity  in  this  matter  above  every  shade  of  sus- 
picion ;  and  we  shall  find  still  further  proof  of  this  as  we  proceed.  Mean- 
while, it  is  obvious  how  singularly  inconsistent  this  accusation  was,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  eagerly  maintained  that  Paul  could  be  no  true 
Apostle,  because  he  did  not  demand  support  from  the  Churches  which  he 
founded.  The  same  opponents  accused  him  likewise  of  egregious  vanity, 
and  of  cowardly  weakness ;  they  declared  that  he  was  continually  threaten- 
ing without  striking,  and  promising  without  performing  ;  always  on  his  way 
to  Corinth,  but  never  venturing  to  come  ;  and  that  he  was  as  vacillating 
in  his  teaching  as  m  his  practice  ;  refusing  circumcision  to  Titus,  yet  cir- 
cumcising l^othy ;  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  and  a  OentUe  among  the 
Oentlles. 

It  is  an  important  question,  to  which  of  the  divisions  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  these  obstinate  opponents  of  St.  Paul  belonged.  From  the 
notices  of  them  given  by  St.  Paul  hhnself,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were 
Jndaizers  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  22) ;  and  still  farther,  that  they  were  of  the 
Christine  section  of  that  party  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  also  appears  that 
they  were  headed  by  an  emissary  from  Palestine  (d  kpxofievocf  2  Cor.  xL  4), 
who  had  brought  letters  of  commendation  from  some  members  of  the 

>  Wieeeler  is  of  opinion  that  before  the  coming  of  Titos  St.  Paul  had  already  re- 
solved to  send  another  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  perhaps  by  those  two  brethren  who 
travelled  with  Titos  soon  after,  bearing  the  Second  Epistle ;  and  that  he  wrote  as  far 
18  the  2nd  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  before  the 
appearance  of  Titos.  He  infers  this  from  the  change  of  tone  widch  takes  place  at  this 
pc^  and  from  St  Paol's  retoming  to  topics  which,  hi  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
he  appeared  to  have  dismissed ;  and  frt>m  the  manner  In  which  the  arrival  of  Titos  ii 
nentiooed  at  2  Cor.  vii  4-7.  On  this  hypothesis  some  other  person  from  Corinth 
wmA  have  brought  intelligence  of  the  first  impression  produced  on  the  Corinthians  by 
the  E^MsUe  which  had  jost  reached  them ;  and  Titos  conveyed  the  farther  tidings  of 
ttear  sobseqoent  condoci 

•  I  Cor.  xvL  8. 
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Church  at  Jerusalem/  and  who  boasted  of  his  pore  Hebrew  descent,  and 
his  especial  connection  with  Christ  himself.*  St.  Paul  calls  him  a  false 
apostle,  a  minister  of  Satan  disguised  as  a  minister  of  righteousness,  and 
hints  that  he  was  actuated  by  corrupt  motives.  He  seems  to  haTe 
behayed  at  Corinth  with  extreme  arrogance,  and  to  have  succeeded,  by 
his  OTcrbearing  conduct,  in  impressing  his  partizans  with  a  conviction  of 
his  importance,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  pretensions.'  They  contrasted  his 
confident  bearing  with  the  timidity  and  self-distrust  which  had  been  shown 
by  St.  Paul.^  And  they  even  extolled  his  personal  advantages  over  their 
first  teacher ;  comparing  his  rhetoric  with  Paul's  inartifidal  speech,  his 
commanding  appearance  with  the  insignificance  of  Paul's  "bodily  pre- 
sence." * 

Titus,  having  delivered  to  St.  Paul  this  mixed  intelligence  of  the  state 
of  Corinth,  was  inmiediately  directed  to  return  thither  (in  company  with 
two  deputies  specially  elected,  to  take  charge  of  their  contribution,  by  the 
Macedonian  Churches,*)  in  order  to  continue  the  business  of  the  collec- 
tion. St.  Paul  made  him  the  bearer  of  another  letter,  which  is  addressed 
(still  more  distinctly  than  the  First  Epistle),  not  to  Corinth  only,  but  to 
all  the  Churches  in  the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  including  Athens  and 
CenchreaB,  and  perhaps  also  Sicyon,  Argos,  Mcgara,  Patree,  and  other 
neighbouring  towns ;  all  of  which  probably  shared  more  or  less  in  the 
agitation  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  Christian  community  at  Corinth. 
The  two-fold  character  ^  of  this  Epistle  is  easily  explained  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  majority  and  minority  which  we  have  described  in  the  Corin- 
thian Church.  Towards  the  former  the  Epistle  overflows  with  love  ; 
towards  the  latter  it  ab6unds  with  warning  and  menace.  The  purpose 
of  the  Apostle  was  to  encourage  and  tranquillise  the  great  body  of  the 
Church ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  constrained  to  maintain  his 
authority  against  those  who  persisted  in  despising  the  commands  of  Christ 
delivered  by  his  mouth.  It  was-  needful,  also,  that  he  should  notice  their 
false  accusations ;  and  that  (undeterred  by  the  charge  of  vanity  which 
they  brought^),  he  should  vindicate  his  apostolic  character  by  a  state- 

>  See  2  Cor.  ill.  1.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  Jerusalem  was  tbe  head-qoarierB 
of  tlie  Judaizing  party,  from  whenoe  their  emissaries  were  deepatohed.  Compare  GoL 
iL  12,  Acts  XV.  1,  and  zzi.  20. 

'  See  2  Cor.  zL  7, 22.    *  >  See  2  Cor.  zL  18-20,  and  the  note  then. 

*  1  Cor.  li.  3.  »  2  Cor.  X  10, 16. 

«  See  notes  on  2  Cor.  viiL  18,  22. 

7  This  twofold  character  pervades  the  whole  Epistle;  it  is  incoirect  to  say  (as  has 
been  often  said)  that  ihe  portion  before  Chap.  X.  Is  addrassed  to  the  obedient  section 
of  the  Church,  and  thai  after  Chi^^.  X.  to  the  disobedient  Polemical  passages  ooeot 
tfaroaghoat  the  earlier  portion  also ;  see  L  15-17.    IL  17.    UL  1.    v.  12,  Ac 

8  It  is  a  carious  fact,  and  marks  the  personal  character  of  this  I^^stle,  that  tli« 
verb  KovxaoBcu  and  its  dierivatiyes  occur  twenty-nine  times  in  it,  and  only  twenty^^^ 
times  in  fUl  the  other  Epistles  of  St  Paul  pat  together. 
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ment  of  facts,  and  a  threat  of  ponisbment  to  bo  inflicted  on  the  contoma* 
cions.    With  these  objects,  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 


SECOND   EPISTLE   TO   THE    COBINTHTANS.' 
1. 

1  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of      salutation 

God,  and  Timotheus  the  Brother,  to  the  church  of  God 
which  is  in  Corinth,  and  to  all  Christ's  people,  throughout 
the  whole  province  of  Achaia. 

2  Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

3  Thanks  be  to  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus    Thaniuriving 

for  his  duiver- 

4  Christ,  the  father  of  compassion,  and  the  God  of  all  ^J^^JJ^* 
comfort,  who  consoles  me*  in  all  my  tribulation,  oomuIm a*i». 
thereby  enabling  me  to  comfort  those  who  are  in  any  affiction, 
with  the  same  comfort  wherewith  I  am  myself  comforted  by 

5  God.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  have  come  upon  me  above 
measure,  so  by  Christ  also  my  consolation  is  above  measure 

6  multiplied.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  I  am  afflicted,  it  is  for 
your  consolation  and  salvation  (which  works  within  you  a 
patient  endurance  of  the  same  sufferings  which  I  also  suffer ;  > 
so  that  my  hope  is  stedfast  on  your  behalf) ;  and  if,  on  the 

7  other  hand,  I  am  comforted,  it  is  for  your  consolation,^  be- 

1  St  Paul  has  given  us  the  following  particnlara  to  determine  the  date  of  this 
Epistle:— 

(1)  He  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger  in  Proconsular  Ada,  i  e,  at  Ephesos 
(2  Cor.  L  8).    This  had  happened  Acts  zix.  2^-41. 

(2)  He  had  come  thence  to  Troas,  ani  (after  some  stay  there)  had  passed  over  to 
Macedonia.    This  was  the  rente  he  took  Acts  zz.  i. 

(3)  He  was  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  of  writing  (2  Cot.  iz.  2,  KovzOfnu,  present 
tense),  and  intended  (2  Cor.  ziiL  1)  shortly  to  visit  Corinth.  This  was  the  course  oC 
his  journey,  Acts  zz.  2. 

(4)  The  same  coUeotion  is  going  on  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  See  2  Cor.  vlli  6^ 
md  2  Cor.  iz.  2 ;  and  which  was  completed  during  his  three  months'  visit  to  Cerintk 
(Bom.  ZT.  26),  and.  taken  up  to  Jerusalem  immediately  after,  Acts  zziy.  17. 

(5)  Some  of  the  other  topics  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  are  again  referred  to,  especiaUy 
file  ponisbment  of  the  incestuous  oflTender,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  no  long 
faiteml  had  eliqised  since  the  first  Epistle. 

*  For  the  transUtion  oHfidc,  see  the  reasons  given  in  the  note  on  1  Thesis  i.  2.    It 
h  erident  here  that  St  Paul  considers  himself  alone  the  writer,  since  Timotheus  was 
not  with  him  during  the  danger  in  Asia ;  and,  moreover  he  uses  ty^  fluently,  intei 
dmgeably  with  ifulc  (s^  verse  23) ;  and  when  he  includes  others  in  the  ifitic  hi 
ipeciiles  i^  as  in  verse  19.    See,  also,  other  proofs  in  the  note  on  vL  11. 

>  Ka2  4  anlf,  Ac,  should  foUow  nuaxofuv.    See  Tischendorf  for  the  MS.  anthoritiea 

*  We  omit  the  second  koI  auTJifHa^  here,  with  Griesbach's  tezt 

T*H*  M. — t 
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cause  I  know  that  as  you  partake  of  my  sufferings,  so  you 
partake  also  of  my  comfort.    For  I  would  have  you  know,  h 
brethren,  concerning  the  tribulation  which  befel  me  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,*  that  I  was  exceedingly  pressed  down  by^t  be- 
yond my  strength  tc  bear,  so  as  to  despair  even  of  life.    Yea,  !i 
by  my  own  self  I  was  already  doomed  to  death ;  that  I  might 
rely  no  more  upon  myseli^  but  upon  God  who  raises  the  dead 
to  life,  and  who  delivered  me  from  a  death  so  grievous,  and  lo 
does  yet  deliver  me ;  in  whom  I  have  hope  that  He  will  still  ii 
deliver  me  for  the  time  to  come ;  you  also  helping  me  by  your 
Bupplicationa,  that  thanksgivings  may  from  many  tongues  be 
offered  up  on  my  behalf,  for  the  blessing  gained  to  me  by  many 
prayers.* 

Self  d«femad        For  this  is  my  boast,  the  testimony  of  my  con- 12 
twmof  double  science,  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  world,  and  above 


all  with  you,  in  godly  honesty  and  singleness  of 
mind,'  not  in  the  strength  of  carnal  wisdom,  but  in  the  strength    . 
of  God's  grace.    For  I  write  nothing  else  to  you  but  what  you  13 
read  openly,  yea  and  what  you  acknowledge  inwardly,  and  I 
hope  that  even  to  the  end  you  will  acknowledge,*  as  some  of  14 
you  have  already  acknowledged,  that  I  am  your  boast,  even  as 
you  are  mine,  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus.* 
R«aion  for  the        And  iu  this  confidenco  it  was  my  wish  to  come  15 
Sf^^rto  first*  to  you,  that  afterwards  you  might  have  a 
^'**^*^'  second  benefit.    For  I  meant  to  go  by  you  into  If  a- 16 

cedonia,  and  to  return  firom  Macedonia  to  you,  and  by  you  to 

>  It  has  been  qaestioiied  whether  Si  Paul  here  refers  to  the  Ephesian  tmnolt  of 
Acts  zix. ;  and  it  is  nrged  that  he  was  not  then  in  danger  of  his  life.  But  had  he  been 
foond  by  the  mob  daring  the  period  of  their  excitement,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
be  would  haye  been  torn  in  pieces,  or  perhaps  thrown  to  wUd  beasts  in  the  Arena ; 
and  it  seems  improbable  that  within  so  short  a  period  he  should  again  have  been  ex 
posed  to  peril  of  his  life  in  tiie  same  place,  and  that  nothing  flhonld  have  been  said  of 
it  in  the  Acts. 

*  LiteraUy,  that  from  many  persons  the  gift  given  to  me  by  means  of  many  may 
hai^  thanks  returned  for  it  on  my  behalf, 

*  St  Paul  here  alludes  to  his  opponents,  who  accused  him  ot  dishonesty  and  incon- 
sistency in  his  words  and  deeds.  From  what  foUows,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  SO0- 
pected  of  writing  privately  to  some  indiriduals  in  the  church,  in  a  diffisrent  strain  from 
that  of  his  pnblio  letters  to  tiiem. 

•*  It  is  dilfldult  in  Bnglish  to  imitate  this  play  upon  the  words  hnyivuoiurs  and 
iifaytvti^Ktre. 
«  X  tf.  the  day  when  the  Lord  Jesus  wiU  come  again. 
»  £  t..  before  vidtln^  ii«»wlonia.    See  p.  26,  note  L 
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VI  be  foijwarded  on  my  way  to  Judaea.  Am  I  accused '  then  of 
fonniiig  this  purpose  in  levity  and  caprice?  or  is  my  purpose 
carnal,  to  please  all,  by  saying  at  once  both  yea  and  nay?* 

18  Yet  as  Grod  is  faithful,  my  words  to  you  are*  no  [deceitful] 

19  mixture  of  yea  and  nay.  For  when  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  was  pix)claimed  among  you  by  us  (by  me,  I  say,  and 
Silvanus,  and  Timotheus),  in  Him  was  found  no  wavering  be- 

20  tween  yea  and  nay,  but  in  Him  was  yea  alone ;  for  all  the 
promises  of  God  have  in  Him  the  yea  [which  seals  their  truth], 
and  in  Him  the  Ajnen  [which  acknowledges  their  fulfilment), 

21  uttered  to  the  praise  of  God  by  our  voice.  But  God  is  He  who 
keeps  both  us  and  you  stedfast  to  His  anointed,  and  we  also  are 

22  anointed  *  by  Him.  And  He  has  set  the  mark  of  His  own  seal 
upon  us,  and  has  given  us  His  Spirit  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,  as 

23  the  earnest  of  His  promises.  But  for  my »  own  part,  I  call 
God  to  witness,  as  my  soul  shall  answer  for  it,  that  I  gave  up 
my  purpose  •  of  visiting  Corinth  because  I  wished  to  spare  you 

24  pain.    I  speak  not  ^  as  though  your  faith  was  enslaved  to  my 
EL  authority,  but  because  I  desire  to  help  your  joy;»  for  your 

1  faith  [I  know]  is  stedfast.    But »  I  determined  not  again  '<*  to 

2  visit  you  in  grief,  for  if  I  cause  you  grief,  who  is  there  to  cause 

3  me  joy,  but  those  whom  I  have  grieved?  And  for  this  very" 
reason  I  wrote  '*  to  you  instead  of  coming,  that  I  might  not  re- 

1  Wfri  apa*    Ck)mpare  itnri^  zii.  18. 

•  This  trmnsUtion  (the  literal  English  being,  do  I  purpose  my  purpo$€$  eamally, 
that  both  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  may  be  [found^  with  me)  appears  to  give  the  ftdl 
force  of  the  Iva,  as  much  as  that  of  Ghrysoitidm :  "  or  mtut  I  hold  to  the  purposes 
u^neh  I  have  formed  from  fleshly  fear,  lest  I  be  accused  of  changing  my  yea  into 
nayf^  which  is  aclTOcated  by  Winer,  bat  which  does  not  agree  with  the  context 

'  We  read  iarl  with  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  the  best  MSS. 

4  The  commentators  do  not  seem  to  hare  remarked  the  reference  of  xp^^f^  ^  ^^ 
pi«oeding  XpioTov.  The  anohiting  spoken  of  as  bestowed  on  the  Apostles,  was  thai 
grace  by  which  they  were  qnalifled  for  their  office.  The  ^ftdg  and  iftOv  in  yerses  20, 
21,  and  22,  include  Silvanns  and  Timotheus,  as  is  expressly  stated  yerse  19. 

•  Obeore  the  emphatic  iy^, 

•  Oimirty  mistranslated  in  A.  Y.  as  if  it  were  oSna, 

'  St  Paal  adds  this  sentence  to  soften  what  might  seem  the  magisterial  tone  of  the 
preceding,  in  which  he  had  implied  his  power  to  punish  the  Gorinthifms. 

•  Z  e.  I  desire  not  to  cause  you  sorrow,  but  to  promote  your  joy. 

t  'EfiavT^  can  scarcely  mean  for  my  own  sake  (as  Billroth  and  othen  propose  tt 
translate  it).    Clompare  i6o^a  ifjtavr^.  Acts  xxvL  9. 
10  This  altodes  to  the  intermediate  visit  which  St  Panl  paid  to  Corinth.    See  p.  2C 

"  TovTo  airrd.    (Compare  Cral.  IL  10,  and  PhU.  i.  6 
t*  Z  e.  the  First  Ep.  Cor. 
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ceive  grief  from  thoso  who  ought  to  give  me  joy ;  and  i  con-    ^ 
fide  in  you  all  that  my  joy  is  yours.    For  I  \vroto  to  you  out  of  4 
much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart,  with  many  tears ;  not  to 
pain  you,  but  that  you  might  know  the  abundance  of  my  love, 
pardon  of  the        As  conccms  him'  who  has  caused  the  pain,  it  is  5 

incMtsons  pM> 

^'  not  me  that  he  has  pained,  but  some  of  you ;  •  [some, 

I  say,]  that  I  may  not  press  too  harshly  upon  all#    For  the '  6 
offender  himself,  this  punishment,  which  has  already  been  in- 
flicted on  him  by  the  sentence  of  the  majority,*  is  sufficient 
without  increasing  it.    On  the  contrary,  you  ought  rather  to  7 
forgive  and  comfort  him,  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
greatness  of  his  sorrow.    "Wherefore  I  beseech  you  fiilly  to  re-  8 
store  him  to  your  love.     For  the  very  end  which  I  sought  9 
when  I  wrote  before,  was  to  test  you  in  this  matter,  and  learn 
whether  you  would  be  obedient  in  all  things.    But  whomso-  ic 
ever  you  forgive,  I  forgive  also ;  for  whatever*  I  have  forgiven, 
I  have  forgiven  on  your  account  in  the  sight*  of  Christ,  thatii 
we  ^  may  not  be  robbed  [of  our  brother]  by  Satan ;  for  we  are 
not  ignorant  of  his  devices. 
crfnse  of  his        When  I  had  come  to  Troas  to  publish  the  Glad- 12 

tidings  of  Christ,  and  a  door  was  opened  to  me  in  Iho 
Lord,  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit  because  I  found  not  Titus  my  13 
brother ;  so  that  I  parted  from  them,"  and  came  from  thence 
into  Macedonia.    But  thanks  be  to  God  who  leads  me  on  from  u 
place  to  place  in  the  train  of  his  triumph,  to  celebrate  his  vic- 
tory over  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  •  and  by  me  sends  forth  the 

1  Literally,  '*if  any  man  has  caused  p.  lUi  f*  a  mUder  ezpreadon,  which  would  uih 
m  Engliah  bear  so  definite  a  meaning  as  it  does  in  the  €rreek. 

*  The  punctoation  we  adopt  is  dXX*  dird  fUpovc  (Iva  fi^  hriPapQ  iravTOi)  i>ftu^.  Fox 
the  meaning  of  dnb  /upovc,  see  Chap.  L  14  l^th  regard  to  the  sentiment,  St  Paul 
intends  to  say  that  not  all  the  Corinthian  Chnrch  had  been  included  in  his  former  cen- 
■ore,  bat  only  that  part  of  it  which  had  supported  the  offender ;  and  therefore  the 
pain  which  the  oflfender  had  drawn  down  on  the  Church  was  not  inflicted  on  the  whole  • 
Church,  but  only  on  that  erring  part  of  it 

s  T^  ToiovTi^.  This  expression  is  used  elsewhere  for  a  definite  offending  tndiTidnal. 
Compare  Acts  zxiL  22,  and  1  Cor.  y.  5.  It  is  not  adequately  represented  faj  the  Eng- 
lish "  sttch  a  tnanJ* 

*  T«v  irXei6v(iv,  not  "many  "  (A.  V.)  5  but  the  majority. 
«  The  best  MSS.  read  6  not  ^. 

<  '£v  lepooQTt^  Compare  Proyerbe  viiL  SO :  eh^paivbfofv  iv  irpoa6ir<p  abroii  (LXXjl 
The  expression  is  used  somewhat  diflTerently  in  It.  6. 

7  The  toe  of  this  verse  appears  to  include  the  readers,  judging  from  thi  change  cf 
person  before  and  after. 

8  Namely,  from  the  Christians  of  Troas. 

*  epiofipeveiv  (which  is  mistranslated  in  A.  Y.)  means  to  lead  a  man  aj  a  eaptim 
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Knowledge  of  Him,  a  steam  of  fragrant  incense,  throughout  the 

15  world.  For  Christ's  is  the  fragrance '  which  I  offer  up  to  God, 
whether  among  those  in  the  way  of  salvation,'  or  among  those 

16  in  the  way  of  perdition ;  but  to  these  it  is  an  odour  of  death,  to 
those  of  life.' 

And  [if  some  among  you  deny  my  sufficiency],  Defence  ©r  tk* 

17  who  then  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?    For  I  seek  he  discharged  hi» 

^  apostolic    office, 

no  profit  (like  most)  *  by  setting  the  word  of  God  JJJ^^^^^  «^2 
to  sale,*  but  I  speak  from  a  single  heart,  from  the  ^^  °^^^^: 
nicomand  of  God,  as  in  God's  presence,  and  in  fellow-  ^**'*- 

1  ship  with  Christ  "Will  you  say  that  I  am  again  beginning  to 
commend  myself?  Or  think  you  that  I  need  letters  of  com- 
mendation (like  some  other  men)  either  to  you,  or  from  you  ? 

2  Nay,  ye  are  yourselves  my  letter  of  commendation,  a  letter 

3  written  on  •  my  heart,  known  and  read '  by  all  men ;  a  letter 
coming  manifestly  from  Christ,  and  committed  to  my  charge ; 
written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God ;  not 
upon  tablets  of  stone,^  but  upon  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heaii;. 

4  But  through  Christ  have  I  this  confidence*  before  God;  not 

5  thinking  myself  sufficient  to  gain  wisdom  by  my  own  reason- 
ings, ><»  as  if  it  came  from  myself,  but  drawing. my  sufficiency 

gn  a  triumphal  procession;  Opiafipeveiv  tv  Xptar^  means,  to  lead  captive  in  a 
triumph  over  the  enemies  of  Christ,  The  metaphor  is  taken  Arom  the  triumphal 
procession  of  a  Tictorioua  general.  God  is  celebrating  his  triumph  over  His  enemies  ; 
8t  Paol  (who  had  been  so  great  an  opponent  of  the  Gospel)  Is  a  captive  following 
in  the  train  of  the  triumphal  procession,  yet  (at  the  same  time,  bj  a  characteristic  change 
of  metaphor)  an  incense-bearer,  scattering  incense  (which  was  always  done  on  these  oc- 
casions) as  the  procession  moves  on.  Some  of  the  conquered  enemies  were  put  to  death 
when  the  procession  reached  the  Capitol ;  to  them  the  smell  of  the  incense  was  baiiJi 
BavuTov  elc  Bavarov ;  to  the  rest  who  were  spared,  hsii^  C<»^f  elg  ^o^.  The  metaphor 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with  St  Paul :  it  occurs  again  Col.  IL  15. 
>  LiteraUy,  Christ^ s  fragrance  am  /,  unto  God, 

*  2<j^ofihfoiCf  not  "  who  are  saved  "  (A.  V.). 

»  LiteraUy,  to  these  it  is  an  odour  of  deaths  ending  in  death;  to  those  an  odour 
tflifCf  ending  in  life, 

4  The  mistranslation  of  ol  noXXoly  by  **  many"  (A.  V.),  materially  alters  the  sense. 
He  evidently  aUudes  to  his  antagonists  at  Corinth ;  see  p.  96,  and  id,  13. 

»  KamiXeveiv,  is  to  sell  by  retail,  including  a  notion  of  fraud  in  the  selling. 

*  It  is  poerible  that  in  using  rale  Kopdtai^  here  St  Paul  meant  to  include  Timotheus; 
yet  as  this  snppodtton  does  not  agree  weU  with  the  context,  it  seems  better  to  suppose 
Ike  plnral  used  merely  to  suit  the  plural  form  of  ifiuv, 

^  The  paronomasia  yivucKOfihnj  xal  dvayivooKOfUvti  cannot  weU  be  here  imitated 
In  Rnglish.    (yompare  L  14. 
s  like  the  law  of  Moses. 

*  Yii.  of  his  sufficiency.    Compare  ii.  16  Uav6c;  iii.  5  Uavoif  6  Udvi^oev, 

>*  hotlocii$nl  Tt  uf  iavTuVf  literally,  to  reach  any  eoncJuficn  by  my  oton  reason. 
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fix)m  Qod.    For  He  it  is  who  has  made  me  suffice  T/r  iLe  11*1^-  u 
istration  of  a  new  covenant,  a  covenant  not  of  letter,  but  of  spi- 
rit ;  for  the  letter  gives  the  doom  of  death,  but  the  spirit  gives 
the  power  of  life.    Yet  if  a  glory  was  shed  upon  the  ministra-  1 
tion  of  the  law  of  death,  (a  law  written  in' letters,  and  graven 
upon  stones),  so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  fix  their 
eyes  on  the  face  of  Moses,  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance, 
although  its  brightness  was  soon  to  fade ;  *  how  far  more  glori-  8 
ous  must  the  ministration  of  the  spirit  be.    For  if  the  ministra-  9 
tion  of  doom  had  glory,  far  more  must  the  ministration  of  right- 
eousness abound  in  glory.*    Yea,  that  which  then  waa  glorified  ic 
with  brightness,  is  now  turned  into  darkness,^  by  the  smpassing 
glory  wherewith  it  is  compared.    For  if  a  glory  shone  upon  11 
that  which  was  doomed  to  pass  away,  much  more  shall  glory  rest  * 
upon  that  which  remains  for  ever.    Therefore,  having  this  hope  12 
[in  the  abiding  glory  of  the  new  covenant],  I  speak  and  act 
without  disguise ;  and  not  like  Moses,  who  spread  a  veil  over  13 
his  face,  that*  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  see  the  end  of 
that  fading  brightness.    But  their  minds  were  blinded ;  yea  to  14 
this  day,  when  they  read  in  their  synagogues « the  ancient  cove- 
nant, the  same  veil  rests  thereon,  nor  ^  can  they  see  beyond  it 
that  the  law  is  done  away  in  Christ ;  but  even  now,  when  Mo- 15 
ses  is  read  in  their  hearing,  a  veil "  lies  upon  their  heart.    But  I6 

As  Theodoret  explains  ft,  o^/c  i^  oUeiuv  v^aivwrec  ^ofiafuiv  trpoa^ipofiev  rii  KtipvyfuiTa 
(Comment  in  looa) 

'  KarapYOvfuvoc.    See  note  on  1  Cor.  ii.  6. 

'  Tbe  whole  of  this  contrast  between  the  glory  of  the  new  and  the  old  dispensations, 
appears  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  St.  PanPs  chief  antagonists  at  Corinth  were  of 
the  Jndaizing  party. 

'  Td  dedo^aofihov  h  tovt(^  t^  f^^pci,  that  which,  in  this  particular,  uhu  glorified 
tmth  brightness;  ohdi  dedo^aarat,  has  not  so  much  as  been  glorified  with  brightness; 
the  latter  expression  being  equivalent  to  has  no  brightness  at  all.  If,  with  the  best 
1I8S.,  we  read  oi  instead  of  oidi,  the  meaning  wiU  not  be  essentially  altered. 

*  'Ev,  opposed  to  the  preceding  did. 

»  See  Exod.  xxxiv.  35.  St.  Paul  here  (as  usual)  blends  the  allegorical  with  the  hi^ 
torical  view  of  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament 

*  In  their  synagogues  is  implied  in  the  term  dvayvoaei.    Compare  Acts  xv.  21. 

7  We  take  /t^  dvoKaXvirrSjievov  absolutely  (with  Meyer)  ;  literally,  it  being  not  un  • 
i>eiled  [L  e.  not  revealed]  to  them  that  it  [Me  ancient  covenant"]  is  done  avxxy  in 
Christ.  KaTOfyyelTai  is  predicated,  not  of  the  veil,  but  of  the  old  covenant.  Com- 
pare Karapyovfihov  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  versef 
7  and  11. 

8  Perhaps  there  may  be  here  an  aUusion  to  the  TaUith,  which  was  worn  in  the  synA- 
gogue  by  every  worshipper,  and  was  literally  a  veil  hung  over  the  breast  See 
Vol.  L  p.  173. 
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17  when  they  turn  to  the  Lord  >  Jesus,  the  veil  is  rent  away.  Now 
the  Lord  is  the  Spirit ;  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  abides, 

18  there  bondage  gives  place  to  freedom ;  and  we  all,  while  with 
face  nnveiled  we  behold  as  in  a  mirror  the  brightness  of  our 
Lord's  glory,  are  ourselves  transformed  into  the  same  likeness ; 
and  the  glory  which  shines  upon  as '  is  reflected  by  us,  even  as 

IV  it  proceeds  fi*om  the  Lord,  the  Spirit 

1  Therefore  having  this  ministry,  I  discharge  it  with  no  faint- 

2  hearted  fears,  remembering  the  mercy  which  I'  received.  I 
have  renounced  the  secret  dealings  of  shame,  I  walk  not  in  the 
paths  of  cunning,  I*  adulterate  not  God's  message ;  but  openly 
setting  forth  the  truth,  as  in  the  sight  of  Gt)d,  I  commend  my- 

3  self  to  the  conscience  of  all  men.  But  if  there  be  still  a  veil 
which  hides  my  Glad-tidings  from  some  Vho  hear  me,  it  is 

4  among  those  •  who  are  in  the  way  of  perdition ;  whose  unbe- 
lieving minds  the  God  of  this  passing  world «  has  blinded,  and 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  Glad-tidings,  even  the  glorious  bright- 

5  ness  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God.  For  I  proclaim  not 
myself,  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Master,  and  myself  your 

6  bondsman  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.  For  God,  who  called  forth 
light  out  of  darkness,  has  caused  His  light  to  shine  in  my  heart, 
that  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  manifested  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  shed  forth  [upon  others  also].^ 

7  But  this  treasure  i&  lodged  in  a  body  of  fragile  ^■^°****^ 
clay,  that  so  the  surpassing  might  which  aids  me  ^SJ°*^^~3 

8  should  be  God's,  and  not  my  own.    I  am  hard  Sj? of^rSl 

9  pressed,  yet  not  crushed ;  helpless,  yet  not  hopeless ;  "'•• 

IQ  persecuted,  yet  not  forsaken ;  cast  down,  yet  not  destroyed."  I 
bear  about  continually  in  my  body  the  dying  of  Jesus,*  that  the 

1  Kvpiov, 

*  'Afrd  66^c  describes  the  cause,  viz.  the  glory  shining  an  us;  tU  io^av,  the  effect ; 
▼iz.  ih£  reflection  of  that  glory  by  us.  For  the  metaphor,  compare  1  Cor.  ziii.  11,  and 
note,  '^e  ohserre  in  both  passages  that  even  the  representation  of  divine  tmth  givsn 
08  bj  Christianity  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  reality. 

s  Tiz.  in  his  conversion  ftom  a  state  of  Jewish  unbelief. 

«  St.  Paul  plunly  intimates  here  (as  he  openly  states  sA.  17)  that  some  other 
feeaebers  were  liable  to  these  charges. 
»  Compare  ii.  15, 16. 

*  For  this  translation  of  atuvo^  tovtov,  see  note  on  1  Cor.  L  20. 
'>  For  the  meaning  of  ^Ttofwv,  compare  verse  4. 

•  Obeerve  the  force  of  the  present  tense  of  all  these  participles,  implying  ttnt  tiM 
itele  of  things  described  was  constantly  going  on. 

•  Ev/Moir  is  not  found  in  the  beft  MSS. 
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life  also  of  Jesus  might  in  my  body  be  shewn  forth.    For  L  in  ii 
the  midst  of  life,  am  daily  given  over  to  death  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus,  that  in  my  dying  fiedi  the  life  whereby  Jesns  conquered 
death  >  might  shew  forth  its  power. 

So  then  death  working  in  me,  works  life*  in  you.    Yet  12 
having  the  same  spirit  of  faith  whereof  it  is  written  "/*  hadiz 
/aUhy  amd  therefore  Jiame  I  spdken^^  I  also  have  faith,  and 
therefore  speak.    For  I  know  that  He  who  raised  our  Lord  Je- 14 
BUS  from  the  dead,  shall  raise  me  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  call 
me  into  His  presence  together  with  you ;  for  all  my  sufferings  15 
are  on  your  behalf,  that  the  mercy  which  has  abounded  above 
them  all,  might  call  forth  your  thankfulness ;  that  so  the  fulness 
of  praise  might  be  poured  forth  to  God,  not  by  myself  alone, 
but  multiplied  by  many  voices.*    Wherefore  I  faint  not;  but  16 
though  my  outward  man  decays,  yet  my  inward  man  is  re- 
newed from  day  to  day.    For  my  light  afflictions,  which  last  17 
but  for  a  moment,  work  for  me  a  weight  of  glory,  immeasura- 
ble and  eternal.    Meanwhile  I  look  not  to  things  seen,  but  to  is 
things  unseen  :  for  the  things  that  are  seen  pass  away ;  but  the  v 
things  that  are  unseen  endure  for  ever.    Yea,  I  know  that  if  i 
the  tent » which  is  my  earthly  house  be  destroyed,  I  have  a 
mansion  built  by  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  in 
the  heavens.    And  for.  this  I  groan  with  earnest  longings,  de-  2 
siring  to  cover*  my  earthly  raiment  with  the  robes  of  my  hea- 
venly mansion.    (If  indeed  I  shall  be  found  ^  still  clad  in  my  3 
fleshly  garment).    For  we  who  are  dwelling  in  the  tent,  groan  4 
and  are  burdened ;  not  desiring  to  put  off  our  earthly  clothhig, 
but  to  put  over  it  our  heavenly  raiment,  that  this  our  dying  na- 
ture might  be  swallowed  up  by  life.    And  He  who  has  pre-  5 

>  Obfierve  the  force  of  the  kqI,    LiteraUy,  "  the  lift  as  well  as  the  death,  o/JesusJ^ 

'  /.  e.  the  mortal  peril,  to  which  St  Paul  exposed  himself,  was  the  inertrument  of 
bringing  epiritnal  life  to  his  converts. 

»  Ps.  cxvl.  10.    (LXX.). 

4  The  exactly  literal  translation  would  be^ "  that  the  mercy  which  has  above  ali 
moounded  might,  through  the  thanksgiving  of  the  greater  nttmber,  overflow  to  the 
praise  of  GodJ'    Compare  the  similar  sentiment  at  Chap.  L  11. 

»  The  shifting  tent,  otajvo^,  is  here  opposed  to  the  enduring  mansion,  oiKodoft^;  the 
file  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  the  spiritual  body  of  the  glorified  saint 

<  Observe  the  force  of  hrevSvaaaOai  as  distinguished  fVom  kvdvaaadau 

'  Literally,  "  ff  indeed  I  shall  be  found  clad,  and  not  stripped  of  my  clothing  r* 
L  e.  "  If,  at  the  Lord's  coming,  I  shall  be  fDund  still  living  in  the  flesh."  W3  know 
from  other  passages  that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  with  St.  Paul  whether  he 
should  survive  to  behold  the  second  coming  of  Christ  or  n^l.  Compare  1  Thess.  iv.  IS 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  61. 
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pared  me  for  this  very  end  is  God,  who  has  given  me  the  Spirit 

6  as  the  earnest  of  my  hope.  Therefore,  in  all  my  perils  >  I  am 
of  good  courage,  knowing  that  while  my  home  is  in  the  body, 

7  I  am  in  banishment  from  my  Lord ;  (for  I  walk  by  faith,  not 

8  by  sight).  Yea,  my  heart  fails  me  not,  but  I  would  gladly  suf- 
fer banishment  from  the  body,  and  have  my  home  with  Christ." 

9  Therefore  I  strive  earnestly  that,  whether  in  banishment  or  at 

10  home,  I  may  be  pleasing  in  His  sight.  For  we  must  all  be 
made  manifest^  without  disguise  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  each  may  receive  according  to  that  which  he  has 
done  in  the  body,  either  good  or  evil. 

11  Knowinff  therefore  the  fearfulness  of  the  Lord's  Hiseamestne« 

*^  epringa  from  » 

judgment,  though  I  seek  to  win  men,*  yet  my  up-  f  °JJ.g[u^  ^ 
rightness  is  manifest  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  I  ^j^j^jj^^ 
hope  also  that  it  is  manifested  by  the  witness  of  your  J^»  "<*^^ 

12  consciences.    I  write  not  thus  to  repeat  my  own  J^u^*}!;7i^ 
commendation,*  but  that  I  may  furnish  you  with  a  ^**"fi^- 
ground  of  boasting  on  my  behalf,  that  you  may  have  an  an 
swer  for  those  "whose  boasting  is  in  the  outward  matters  of  sight, 

13  not  in  the  inward  possessions  of  the  heart.    For  if  I  be  mad,«  it 

14  is  for  Gx)d's  cause ;  if  sober,  it  is  for  yours.  For  the  love  ol 
Christ  constrains  me,  because  I  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 

15  all,  then  His  death  was  their  death ;  ^  and  that  He  died  for  all, 
that  the  living  might  live  no  longer  to  themselves,  but  to  Him, 
who,  for  their  sakes,  died  and  rose  again.^ 

16  I*  therefore,  from  henceforth,  view  no  man  carnally ;  yea, 
thongh  once  my  view  of  Christ  was  camal,»<>  yet  now  it  is  no 

17  longer  carnal.    Whosoever,  then,  is  in  Christ,  is  created  anew ; 

»  JlavTore,  ■  LiteraUy,  the  Lord. 

*  ^aveoodvvai  is  mistranslated  in  the  Authorised  Version. 

4  'Av0punovc  neWu,  He  was  accused  by  the  Judaizers  of  dvOfUJircv^  neiOeiv  and 
^pVoukoic  doeoKeiv.    (See  GraL  L  10,  and  tiie  note.) 

»  This  alludes  to  the  accusation  of  vanity  brought  against  him  by  his  antagonists. 

«  L  e.  if  I  exalt  myself  {his  opponents  oedled  him  beside  himself  with  yanity),  it  it 
far  God's  cause  ;  if  I  humble  myself,  it  is  for  yaur  sakes. 

1  01  irdtnec  direOavov  cannot  mean  all  were  dead  (A.  Y.))  but  all  died, 

>  The  best  commentary  on  the  14th  and  15th  verses  is  GaL  iL  20. 

•  fl/ietc,  emphatic. 

»  We  agree  with  Billroth,  Neander,  and  De  Wette,  that  this  cannot  refer  to  any 
actoMl  knowledge  which  St  Paul  had  of  our  Lord  when  upon  earth ;  it  would  probably 
iiftfo  been  *\iiaovp  had  that  been  meant ;  moreover,  oWafiev  KarH  odpKa,  above,  does 
not  refer  to  personal  knowledge,  but  to  a  carnal  estimate.  For  other  reasons  against 
4Grh  an  interpretation,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  64.  St.  Paul's  view  of  Christ  was  carnal  when 
ttf  looked  (tike  other  Jews)  for  a  Messiah  who  should  be  an  earthly  conqueror. 
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his  old  being  has  pasoed  away,  and.  behold,  all  has  become  neift* 
But  all  comes  from  Gk)d,  for  He  it  is  who  reconciled  me  to^m-  u 
self  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  charged  me  with  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  for »  Grod  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  EQm- 19 
self,  reckoning  their  sins  no  more  against  them,  and  He  made 
it  my  task  to  bear  the  message  of  reconciliation.    Therefore  1 20 
am  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  as  though  God  besought  you  by 
my  voice ;  in  Christ's  stead  I  beseech  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.    For  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  God  struck  with  the  doom  21 
of  sin  on  our  behalf;  that  we  might*  be  changed  into  the  right- VI 
eousness  of  God  in  Christ.    Moreover,  as  working'  together  1 
with  Him,  I  also  exhort  you,  that  the  grace  which  you  have  i-e- 
ceived  from  Qod  be  not  in  vain.   For  He  saith :  "  I  have  heard  2 
thee  in  an  acceptable  time,  and  in  the  day  &f  salvation  ha/oe  I 
fuccawred  theeP  <    Behold,  now  is  the  acceptable  time ;  behold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 

vindicauon  ef        Meanwhile  I  take  heed  to  give  no  cause  of  stum-  8 
r*?.r^^^  he  bling,  lest  blame  should  be  cast  on  the  ministration 

had  discharged  ^' 

J**!)^*  to  *the  '^^^''^^  I  serve ;  but  in  all  things  I  commend  my-  4 
afl^^ofhia  self*  as  one  who  ministers  to  God's  service;  in  pa- 
tient endurance,  in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  strait-  5 
ness  of  distress,  in  stripes,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in 
labours,  in  sleepless  watchings,  in  hunger  and  thirst ;  in  purity,  6 
in  knowledge,  in  long-suffering,  in  kindness,  in  [the  gifts  of]  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  love  unfeigned ;  speaking  the  word  of  truth,  7 
working  with  the  power  of  God,  fighting  with  the  weapons  of 
righteousness,  both  sword  and  shield ;  through  good  report  and  6 
evil,  through  honour  and  through  infamy ;  counted  as  a  de-  9 
ceiver,  yet  being  true ;  as  unknown  [by  men],  yet  acknowledged  * 
[by  God]  ;  as  ever  dying,  yet  behold  I  live ;  as  chastened  by 
suffering,  yet  not  destroyed ;  as  sorrowful,  yet  ever  filled  with  10 
joy ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  nothing,  yet 
possessing  all  things. 

1  'Qf  hri^  aU  weUf  nSmltch  toeilf  pleonasUsch  (De  Wetfce,  in  loco).  So  also  Winex, 
§67. 

*  Tevufieda  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

»  See  note  on  1  Cor.  liL  9.  -•  Is.  xllx.  S,    (LXX) 

»  IwioTuvrec  iavrox^Ct  an  alloirion  apparently  to  awiardvetv  iavToUc  and  oboraruui^ 
irtOToXcnf  (ill.  1) ;  as  though  he  said,  /  commend  mynelfy  not  by  ttord,  but  by  deed. 

'  For  this  measdng  of  hriyivQOKofievoi,  see  1  Cor.  ziii.  12. 
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11  Corinthians,  my»  mouth  has  spoken  to  you  freely, — mj 

12  heart  has  opened  itself  fully  towards  you.    Tou  find  no  n•^ 

13  rowneas  in  my  love,  but  the  narrowness  is  in  your  own.  I 
pray  you  therefore  in  return  for  my  aflfection  (I  speak  as  to  mj 
children),  let  your  hearts  be  opened  in  like  manner. 

14  Cease  to  yoke  yourselves  unequally  in  ill-matched  Exhorutkm  u 
intercourse  with  unbelievers;  for  what  lellowsmp  daising  p*rty 
has  righteousness  with  unrighteousness ;  what  com-  to  shon  au  fei. 

15  munion  has  light  with  darkness  ?  what  concord  has  h^axen  yIc*. 
Christ  with  Belial?  what  partnership  has  a  believer  with  an 

16  unbeliever?  what  agreement  has  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? 
For  ye  are  yourselves  a  temple  of  the  living  God,  as  God  said: 
"  /'  toiil  dwell  in  them^  cmd  walk  m  them^  and  IwiM  he  their 

17  God^  amd  they  ahaU  he  my  people^^  Wherefore,  "  Come^  out 
from  aToong  them^  a/ndhe  ye  aepa/rate^  saith  the Lord^  amd  touch 

18  not  the  vm.deam,  thmg^  and  IwiU  receive  youP    And  "T*  wHl  he 
VJn.untoyou  afalheryOndye  shaUhe  my  sons  amd  daughtefre^  eaith 

1  tJie  Lord  Almighty P  Having  therefore  these  promises  (my 
beloved  children),  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  every  defile- 
ment, either  of  flesh  or  spirit,  and  perfect  our  holiness,  in  the 
fear  of  Gtod. 

2  *  Give  me  a  favourable  hearing.  I  have  wronged  saus&otioa  «t 
no  man,  I  have  done  hurt  •  to  no  man,  I  have  defraud-  brought  b^ 

_  _.  1  .  -,  ..         Tltua  from  Oo- 

3  ed  no  man ;  yet  I  say  not  this  to  condemn  you  [as  ^^ 
though  I  had  myself  been  wronged  by  you],  for  I  hare  said  before 

4  that  I  have  you  in  my  heart,  to  live  and  die  with  you.  Great  is 
my  freedom  towards  you,  great  is  my  boasting  of  you ;  I  am  filled 
with  the  comfort  which  you  have  caused  me ;  I  have  more  than 

^  5  an  overweight  of  joy^  for  all  the  affliction  which  has  befallen  me. 
When  first  I  came  into  Macedonia  my  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  I 

1  Olieerve,  aa  a  conflnnatioQ  of  preyloiiB  remarks,  ^fiuv  (11),  l(iyt^  (13) ;  also  i^/ioc 
xv\u  2),  TJyii  (vlL  3),  iifiCnf  (vii.  3),  fioi  (vii.  4). 
«  Leyit  zxvL  11, 12  (according  to  LXX.,  with  sUght  variatioos). 

3  Isaiah  UL  11  (according  to  LXX,  with  alterations) ;  Koyu  tladi^ai  i/idc  not 
being  either  in  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew. 

4  This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  exactly  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  2  Sam.  viL 
14  and  Jer.  zxxL  9,  and  zzxiiL  32,  contain  the  substance  of  it 

«  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  preceding  part  :/  the  i^istle  may  hare  been  written 
before  the  coming  of  Titus.    See  p.  95,  n.  1. 

•  St  Paul  appears  frequently  to  use  ^eiptiv  in  this  sense  (compare  1  Cor.  VH  17) 
vid  not  in  the  ordinary  meaoing  of  corrupt. 
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was  troubled  on  every  side  ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  6 
fears.  But  God  who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted 
me  by  the  coming  of  Titus ;  and  not  by  iiis  coming  only,  but  by  7 
the  comfort  which  he  felt  on  your  account,  and  the  tidings  which 
he  brought  of  your  longing  for  my  love,  your  mourning  for  my 
reproof,  your  zeal  for  my  cause ;  so  that  my  sorrow  has  been 
turned  into  joy.    And  I  do  not  now  regret  (although  I  did  ^ 
before  regret),  that  I  wrote  the  letter »  which  has  given  you 
pain  (for  I  see  that  you  were  pained  by  that  letter,  though  it 
was  but  for  a  season) ; — ^not  that  I  rejoice  in  your  sorrow,  but  9 
because  it  led  you  to  repentance;  for  the  sorrow  which  I 
caused  you  was  a  godly  sorrow ;  so  that  I  might  nowise  harm 
you  [even  when  I  grieved  you].    For  godly  sorrow  works  ic 
repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,  leading  to  salvation ;  but 
worldly  sorrow  works  nought  but  death.    Consider  what  was  11 
wrought  among  yourselves  when  you  were  grieved  with  a  godly 
sorrow ;  what  earnestness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  eager- 
ness to  clear  yourselves  from  blame,  what  indignation,'  what 
fear,'  what  longing,^  what  zeal,*  what  punishment  of  wrong. 
You  have  cleared  yourselves  altogether  from  every  stain  of 
guilt  in  tliis  matter.    Know,  therefore,  that  although  I  wrote  12 
to  rebuke  you,  it  was  not  so  much  to  punish  the  wrong  doer, 
nor  to  avenge  him  •  who  suffered  the  wrong,  but  that  my  earnest 
zeal  for  you  in  the  sight  of  God  might  be  manifest  to  your- 
selves. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  ground  of  my  comfort;^  but  besides  13 
my  consolation  on  your  account,  I  was  beyond  measure  rejoiced 
by  the  joy  of  Titus,  because  his  spirit  has  been  refreshed  by  the. 
conduct  of  you  all.    For  whatever  boast  of  you  I  may  have  14 
made  to  him,  I  have  not  been  put  to  shame.    But  as  all  I  ever 
said  to  you  was  spoken  in  truth,  so  also  my  boasting  of  you  to 
Titus  has  been  proved  a  truth.    And  his  heart  is  more  than  15 
ever  drawn  towards  you,  while  he  calls  to  mind  the  obedience 

I  Viz.  1  Cor.,  onlesB  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  another  letter  had  been  writtfin 
in  the  interval,  according  to  the  view  mentioned  p.  91,  n.  2. 

Indignation  against  the  offender.  3  Fear  of  the  wrath  of  Cod. 

*  Longing  for  restoration  to  St  Panl's  approval  and  love. 

A  Zeal  on  behalf  of  right,  and  against  wrong. 

<  Viz.  the  father  of  the  offender.  We  need  not  be  perplexed  at  his  wif^s  fondng 
another  connection  during  his  life  time,  when  we  consider  the  great  laxity  of  the  law 
of  divorce  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

7  l*he  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  is  M  6i  rf  naooK^cei. 
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oi  you  all,  and  the  anxiety  and  self-distrust '  wherewith  you 
!f  received    him.    I  rejoice    that  I  can  now   confide  in   you 

altogether, 
vm. 

1  I  desire,  brethren,  to  make  known  to  you  the  ExpLunttom 
manifestation  of  GK>d's  grace,  which  has  been  given  concerning  th« 

2  in*  the  churches  of  Macedonia.    For  in  the  heavy  the  poor  chriat 
trial  which  has  proved  their  stedfastness,  the  ful-  i«°»-      \  . 
ness  of  their  joy  has  overflowed,  out  of  the  depth  of  their 

3  poverty,  in  the  richness  of  their  liberality.  They  have  given  (1 
bear  them  witness)  not  only  according  to  their  means,  but  beyond 

4  their  means,  and  that  of  their  own  free  will ;  for  they  besought 
me  with  much  entreaty  that  they  might  bear  their  part'  in  the 

5  grace  ofministering  to  Christ's  people.  And  far  beyond  my  hope, 
they  gave  their  very  selves  to  the  Lord  Jesus*  first,  and  to  me 

6  also,  by  the  will  of  God.  So  that  I  have  desired  Titus  [to  revisit 
you],  that  as  he  caused  you  to  begin  this  work,  so  he  may 
lead  you  to  finish  it,  that  this  grace  may  not  be  wanting*  in 

7  you ;  but  that,  as  you  abound  in  all  gifts,  in  faith  and  utterance, 
and  knowledge,  and  earnest  zeal,  and  in  the  love  which  joins  ^ 
your  hearts  with  mine,  so  you  may  abound  in  this  grace  also. 

8  I  say  not  this  by  way  of  command ;  but  by  the  zeal  of  others 
3  I  would  prove  the  reality  of  your  love.    For  you  know  the 

grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how,  though  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  you,  by  BKs  poverty,  might 

10  be  made  rich.  And  I  give  you  my  advice  in  this  matter ;  for 
it  becomes  you  to  do  thus,  inasmuch  as  you  began  not  only  the 
contribution,  but  the  purpose  of  making  it,  before  others,'  in 

lithe  year  which  is  past  Now,  therefore,  fulfil  your  purpose 
by  your  deeds,  that  as  you  then  shewed  your  readiness  of 
'^l,  so  now  you  may  finish  the  work,   according   to   your 

12  means.  For  if  there  be  a  willing  mind,  the'  gift  is  accept- 
able when  measured  by  the  giver's  power,  and  needs  not  to  go 

»  For  the  meaning  of  f6Pov  koX  rpofiov,  see  1  Cor  ii.  3. 

*  Aedo/ihrrv  h  cannot  mean  ^  bestowed  an  "  (A.Y.). 

a  Ai^Oat  iftdc  ii  omitted  by  the  best  liSS.  *  T^  Cvpiy. 

»  Obeerre  the  force  of  the  second  Koi. 

*  Tf  H  ifiunf  kv  i/ilv  dyatry,  literally,  the  love  which  $pring$  from  you  and  diiMe 

7  Upo-^p^aaBe ;  vis.  before  the  Macedonian  chnrohes. 

*  LiteraUy,  ii  i»  aeeeptabie  according  to  that  tohich  it  po$»e9$€$,  not  that  ftmeh  it 
t  not    T!ie  tic  is  omitted  in  the  best  MS8. 
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beyond.    Nor  io  this  collection  made  that  otiierB  may  be  eased,  13 
and  you  distressed,  but  to  make  your  burdens  equal,  that,  as  jiow  14 
your  abundance  supplies  their  need,  your  own  need  may  a* 
another  time  be  relieved  in  equal  measure  by  their  abundance, 
as  it  is  written,^— "jH^-^A^  gathered  much  had  nothvng  over}  and  15 
Tie  that  gathered  Utile  had  no  lack.^^  But,  thanks  be  to  Gk>d,  that  I6 
He  has  put  into  the  heart  of  Titus  the  same  zeal  as  I  have  on  your 
behalf;  for  he  not  only  has  consented  to  my  desire,  but  is  17 
himself  very  zealous  in  the  matter,  and  goes  *  to  you  of  his 
own  accord.    And  I  have  sent  fis  his  companion  the  brother  I8 
who  is  with  him,  whose  praise  in  publishing  the  Glad-tidings  * 
is  spread  throughout  all  the  churches,  and  who  has  more- 19 
over  been  chosen  by  the  churches  [of  Macedonia]  to  accom- 
pany me  in  my  journey  (when  I  bear  liis  gift,  which  I  have 
undertaken   to  administer);  that  our  Lord*  Jesus  might  be 
glorified,  and  that*  I  might  undertake  the  task  with  more 
good  will.    For  I  guard  myself  against  all  suspicion  which  20 
might  be  cast  upon  me  in  my  administration  of  this  bounty 
with  which  I  am  charged ;  being  careful  to  do  all  things  in  a  21 
seemly  manner,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  our  Lord,  but  also  in 
the  sight  of  men.    The  brother*  whom  I  have  sent  likewise 22 
with  them,  is  one  whom  I  have  put  to  the  proof  in  many  trials, 
and  found  always  zealous  iu^the  work,  but  who  is  now'yet 
more  zealous  from  the  full  trust  which  he  has  in  you.    Con-  23 
ceming  IStus,  then  (on  the  one  hand),  he  is  partner  of  my  lot, 
and  fellow-labourer  with  me  for  your  good ;  concerning  our 

>  Exodus  zvi  18,  quoted  according  to  LXX.    The  SQlJect  is  tfae  gathering  of  the 


'  'Efi^X^e  in  the  past,  because  the  act  is  looked  upon,  according  to  the  classical 
Idiom,  from  the  position  of  the  reader. 

'  T9  eiHtyye^  here  cannot  refer,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  a  written  Oo$pel , 
the  word  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  (occurring  sixtj  times  in  St. 
Paul's  writings,  and  sixteen  times  in  the  other  books),  but  never  once  in  the  supposed 
sense.  Who  the  deputy  here  mentioned  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Pro- 
bably, however,  he  was  either  Luke  (Acts  xx.  6),  or  one  of  those,  not  Macedonians  (ix. 
4),  mentioned  Acts  xx.  4 ;  and  possibly  may  have  been  Trophimns.  See  Acts  xxL  .29. 
We  may  notice  the  coincidence  between  the  phrase  here  {tfwiitdrfftoc  ifuiv)  and  awtK- 
i^fiovc  Tov  Ila^Aov  (Acts  xix.  20). 

<  ToD  Kvptov. 

>  The  beet  MS8.  omit  odroi),  and  read  iffiGv  (not  i^fUiv), 

«  There  is  even  less  to  guide  us  in  our  coi^tures  as  to  the  person  h<-re  indicated, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  deputy  mentioned  above.  Here,  also,  the  eSiissary  Wae 
elected  by  some  of  the  CHiurches  who  had  contributed  to  the  coUection.  He  may  have 
been  either  Luke,  Grains,  Tychicus,  or  Trophimns  (Actsxx.  4). 
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brethren  (on  the  other  hand),  they  are  ambassadors  of  the 
Wchnrches, — ^a  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ.    I  Doseoch 

yoB,  therefore,  to  justify  my  boasting  on  your  behalf,  in  th^ 
IX.  flight  of  the  churches  whence  they  come,  by  proofe  of  your  love 

1  to  them."  For  of  your  ministration  to  Christ's  people  [at  Jeru- 
salem] it  is  needless  that  I  should  write  to  you ;  since  I,  know 

2  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  and  boast  of  it  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, saying  that  Achaia  has  been  ready  ever  since  last  year ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  your  zeal  has  roused  the  most  of  them  to 

5  follow  it  But  I  have  sent  the  brethren,'  lest  my  report  of 
you  in  this  matter  should  be  turned  into  an  empty  boast  ^  that 

4  you  may  be  truly  ready,  as  I  have  declared  you  to  be.  Lest 
perchance  the  Macedonians,  who  may  come  with  me  to  visit 
you,  should  find  you  not  yet  ready,  and  so  shame  should  fall 
upon  me  (for  I  will  not  say  upon  you)  by  the  failure  of  this 

5  boast,  whereon  I  founded »  my  appeal  to  them.  Therefore,  I 
thought  it  needful  to  desire  these  brethren  to  visit  you  before 
my  coming,  and  to  arrange  beforehand  the  completion  of  this 
bounty  which  you  before  promised  to  have  in  readiness ;  so  it 
be  really  given  by  your  bounty,  not  wrung  from  your  covet- 

6  ousnoss.  But  remember,  he*  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap 
sparingly ;  and  he  who  sows  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully. 

7  Let  each  do  according  to  the  free  choice  of  his  heart ;  not 
grudgingly,  or  of  necessity ;  for  "  God  loveih  a  cheerful  giver. ^^ « 

B  And  God  is  able  to  give  you  an  overflowing  measure  of  all 
good  gifts,  that  all  your  wants  may  be  supplied,  and  you  may 

9  give  of  your  abundance  to  every  good  work.  As  it  is  written, 
— "  The  good  mem  hath  scattered  abroad^  he  heath  gvoen  to  the 

.0  poor;  hie  righteousness  remaineth/or  ever.^^  •  Now  may  He  who 
fiimisheth  "  seed  to  the  sower ^  and  bread  for  the  food  of  man^^ ' 

3  Elf  o^rodf  answers  to  etc  Todf  dyiovc  in  the  foUowing  Terse.  The  KtU  before  e/j 
wpoimwop  is  omitted  l^  all  the  best  MSS. 

*  Vis.  Titos  and  the  other  twa 

3  Tiroardeei,  Uterally,  the  groundwork  on  which  some  superstntciure  is  founded, 
g  (ysiih  the  best  MSS.)  we  omit  i^c  Kavxnoetii,  the"  meaning  wiU  be  unaltered.  Ckmh 
pvezLlT. 

«  The  same  ezptesaon  occurs  (3al.  vL  7. 

•  ProT.  ±dL  8  (according  to  LXX..  with  slight  Tariation). 
«  Pi.  cxiL  9  (LXX). 

7  The  words  owipfia  r^  eireipovrt  xai  dftrov  elc  3o&etv,  are  an  exact  quotation  from 
faiteh  It.  10  (LXX.).  IgoCoranceortkisflust  hascaosedaniiiaoouraejin  A.y.  The 
ttteral  translation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Torse  is,— <<  JPinmM  and  nwke  plenteous 
*  $eed,  and  increase  the  fruits  springing  front  your  righteousness,^^ 
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furnish  you  with  plenteous  store  of  seed,  and  bless  yoar  righi- 
eousness  with  fruits  of  increase.    May  you  be  enriched  with  ii 
all  good  things,  and  give  them  freely  with  singleness  of  mind ; 
causing  thanksgivings  to  God  from  >  those  to  whom  I  bear  your 
gifts.  ^  For  the  administration  of  this  service  not  only  fills  up  12 
the  mej^ure  of  the  necessities  of  Christ's  people,  but  also  over- 
flows beyond  it,  in  many  thanks  to  God ;  while  they  •  praise  13 
God  for  the  proof  thus  given  of  the  obedience  wherewith  you 
have  consented  to  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ,  and  for  the  single- 
minded  liberality  which  you  have  shewn  both  to  them,  and 
to  all.    Moreover,  in  their  prayers  for  you  they  express  the  u 
earnest  longings  of  their  love  towards  you,  called  forth  through 
the  surpassing  grace  of  God  manifested  in  you.    Thanks  be  to  15 
God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.  X. 

Hecontrutshia        Now  I,  Paul,  my  Self  cxhort  you  by  the  meek-  1 

own    character  _  _  ___     .  /-r        i  /* 

t?ui  th*"^  ^^^  ^'^    gentleness  of  Chnst — (I,  who  am  mean,  for- 
w?  wh?  d*^'  ^^^>'  ^^^  lowly  in  outward  presence,  while  I  am 
elated  him.       amoug  you,  yet  treat  you  boldly  when  I  am  absent) 
— ^I  beseech  you  (I  say),  that  you  will  not  force  me  to  show,  2 
when  I  come,  the  bold  reliance  on  my  own  authority,  where- 
with I  reckon  to  deal  with  some  who  measure  *  me  by  the  stan- 
dard of  the  flesh.    For,  though  living  in  the  flesh,  my  warfare  3 
18  not  waged  according  to  the  flesh.    For  the  weapons  which  I  4 
wield  are  not  of  fleshly  weakness,  but  mighty  in  the  strength 
of  God  to  overthrow  the  strongholds  of  the  adversaries.    There-  6 
by  can  I  overthrow  the  reasonings  of  the  disputer,  and  pull 
down  the  lofty  bulwarks  which  raise  themselves  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bring  every  rebellious  thought  into  cap- 
tivity and  subjection  to  Christ.    And  when  the  obedience  of  6 
your  *  church  shall  be  complete,  I  am  still  ready  to  pxmish  all 
those  who  remain  dis6bedient. 

Do  you  look  at  matters  of  outward  advantage?    If  there  1 
be  any  among  you  who  boasts  that  he  belongs  above  the  rest  to 

I  Literallj,  causing  thanksgiving  to  God  by  my  instrumentality, 

•  LiteraUy,  they  being  caused^  by  the  proof  of  this  ministration,  to  praise  Oodfm 
the  obedience,  &c 

»  Compare  verse  10  and  Kar^  npoacurov  (verse  7) ;  also  V.  12  rot)f  iv  frpoaun^ 

4  Literally,  u^  account  of  mtas  though  I  walked  according  to  the  flesh,    Tbt 
verses  wh\ch  follow  explain  tiie  meaning  of  the  expression. 

*  Tfi&v ,   Compare  il  5. 
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Olirist,*  I  bid  him  once  more  to  consider  my  words,  that  if  he 

8  belong  to  Christ,  so  do  I  no  less.  For  although  I  were  to  boast 
somewhat  highly  concerning  the  authority  which  the  Lord  Je- 
sus has  given  me  (not  to  cast  you  down,  but  to  build  you  ap), 

9  my  words  would  not  be  shamed  by  the  truth.  I  say  this,  lest 
you  should  imagine  that  I  am  writing  empty  threats  to  terrify 

10  you.  "  For  his  letters,"  says  one,'  "  are  written  with  authority 
and  firmness,  but  his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech 

11  contemptible."  Let  such  a  man  assure  himself  that  the  words 
which  I  write  while  absent,  shall  be  borne  out  by  my  deeds 

12  when  present*    For  I  venture  not  to  number  or  compare  my- 
'^     self  with  those  among  you  who  prove  their  worth  by  their  self- 

conmiendation ;  but  they,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves, 
and  comparing  themselves  with  themselves,  are  guilty  of  folly.* 

13  But  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  let  my  boasting  carry  me  beyond 
all  meafiure,  but  will  confine  it  within  that  measure  given  mo 

Uby  Grod,  who  made  my  line  reacji  even  to  you.  For  I  stretch 
not  myself  beyond  due  bounds  (as  though  I  reached  you  not) ;  for 
I  have  already  come  as  far  even  as  Corinth  ^  to  publish  the  Glad- 

15  tidings  of  Christ  I  am  not  boasting  beyond  my  measure,  foi 
the  labours  of  others ;  •  but  I  hope  that  if  your  feith  goes  on 

'< 6 increasing  among'  yourselves,  I  shall  be  still  further  honoured, 
within  the  limits  appointed  to  me,  by  bearing  the  Glad-tidings  tx) 

>  The  party  who  said  tyd  di  XpiaroU  (1  Cor.  L  12).  See  VoL  I.  p.  444.  As  we 
haTe  remarked  abore,  p.  96,  this  party  at  Corinth  seems  to  have  been  formed  and  led' 
by  an  emissary  from  the  Jadaizers  of  Palestine,  who  is  especiaUy  referred  to  in  this 
diapter. 

'  ^ffol,  literally,  "  says  he ;"  bat  it  is  occasionally  used  impersonally  (see  Winer, 
§  49)  for  '^  they  say  f^  yet  as,  in  that  sense,  ^l  would  be  more  natoraUy  used,  the 
Bse  of  ^l  and  of  6  toio^o^  in  the  next  verse,  seems  to  point  to  a  single  indiyidnol  at 
the  head  of  St  Paol's  opponents.  See  last  note  and  p.  96,  and  compare  the  nse  of  6 
rocovroc  for  the  single  incestnoos  person  (2  Cor.  it  7),  and  for  St  Paul  himself  (2  Cor. 
iB.2). 

*  Literally,  "  Let  such  a  man  reekoUf  that  nteh  as  I  am  in  toord  by  Utter$  tohUe 
ibtmtj  such  will  J  be  also  in  deed  when  present  J' 

*  Xwtoi^iv  is  an  HeUenistio  form  of  the  Srd  pi.  ind.  present  from  awUifu^  and 
oocim  Mat.  ziiL  13.  Hence  we  need  not  take  it  here  for  the  dative  pL  of  owuiv,  with 
OWiaiwpn  and  others.  If  the  latter  view  were  correct,  the  transUtion  wonld  be,  **  but 
I  aeMore  myself  by  my  own  standard,  and  compare  myself  with  myself  alone,  unwise 
as  I  am."  Bat  this  translation  presents  several  difSculties,  both  in  itself,  and  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  the  context  Lachmann,  with  cod.  B.,  reads  awidatv,  a  reading 
which  (as  well  as  the  omisdoa  of  the  words  from  oiftodiin  several  ancient  HSS.)  has^ 
■Pliarently  been  caosed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  HeUenistio  form  owiwaiv, 

*  Tfituv.  <  This  was  the  conduct  of  St  Paol's  Judaiziug  oDtagoni^ii. 

*  We  ym  aifanfo/uvijc  with  h  ifUv. 

TOL.  n. — 8 
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the  countries  beyond  you ;  not  by  boasting  of  work  made  ready 
to  my  hand  within  the  field  assigned  to  another.    Meantime,  n 
^^Ee  thai  hoastethy  let  him  hoast  in  the  LordP '    For  a  mania 
is  proved  worthy^  not  when  he  commends  himself,  birt  when  he 
18  commended  by  his  Lord.  XL 

Would  that  ye  could  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  folly !  i 
Yea,  ye  already  bear  with  me.    For  I  love  you  with  a  godly  2 
jealousy,  because  I  betrothed  you  to  one  only  husband,  even 
to  Christ,  that  I  might  present  you  unto  Him  in  virgin  purity ; 
but  now  I  fear  lest,  as  Eve  was  beguiled  by  the  craftiness  of  3 
the  serpent,  so  your  imaginations  should  be  corrupted,  and  you 
should  be  seduced  from  your  single-minded  faithfulness  to 
'  Christ    For  even  if  he  that  is  come  among  you  proclaims  to  you  4 
another  Jesus,  of  whom  I  told  you  not,  or  if  you  receive  from 
him  the  gift  of  another  Spirit,  which  you  received  not  before, 
'Or  a  new  Glad-tidings,  which  you  never  heard  from  me,  yet 
you  would  fitly  bear  with  me ;  *  for  I  reckon  myself  no  whit  5 
behind  those  who  are  counted*  such  chief  Apostles.    Yea,  6 
•though  I  be  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  speech,  yet  I  am  not  want- 
ing in  the  gift  of  ^  knowledge ;  but  1  have  manifested  *  it  to  you 
in  all  things,  ^nd  amongst  all  men.    Or  is  it  a  sin  [which  must  1 
rob  me  of  the  name  of  Apostle],*  that  I  have  proclaimed  to  you, 
without  fee  or  reward,  the  Glad-tidings  of  God,   and  have 
abased '  myself  that  you  might  be  exalted  ?    Other  churches  1 8 
have  spoiled,  and  taken  their  wages  to  do  you  service.    And  9 
when  I  was  with  you,  though  I  was  in  want,  I  pressed  not  upon 

1  Quoted,  according  to  the  sense,  from  Jer.  ix.  24  (LXX.) ;  h  KvpUft  beimg  sotifiti- 
tuted  for  h  to^t<i>  awielv  6ti  tyo  el/u  Kvpioc*    Quoted  also  1  Cor.  i.  81. 

*  HveixeoBe,  Lachmann  (with  the  Vatican  Manuscript)  reads  dvix£o0e,  which 
makes  the  coincidence  with  y.  1  more  exact ;  but  if  we  keep  ijvstxtoBe  (or  racier  iti 
HeUedstic  form,  dvetxeoBe),  it  may  bear  the  sense  here  given  it,  on  the  same  prindple 
on  which  erat  is  often  used  for  esset,  and  fuerat  for  fuisseL  We  understand  fiov  (not 
airoO  with  most  commentators),  because  this  agrees  better  with  the  context  {yap  fol- 
lowing), and  with  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter. 

3  T«v  vireoXiav  diroarShav,  This  phrase  (which  occurs  only  in  this  i^istle)  ii 
ironical,  as  is  evident  from  the  epithet  vnepXiav,  "  the  mper^postolie  JlpostlesJ^ 

*  The  gift  of  yv6aic  was  a  deep  insight  into  apiritual  truth.    See  VoL  L  p.  427,  n.  2 
»  ^av£p6aavTec  is  the  reading  supported  by  the  preponderating  weight  of  IfS 

authority. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 

7  /.  c.  by  working  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread.  See  Vol  L  p.  38a  In  ili 
probability  (judging  from  what  wo  know  of  other  manufactories  in  those  times)  hi> 
;  fellow-workmen  in  Aqnila's  tent  manufactory  were  slaves.  Compare  Phil  iv.  1% 
'iUdo  raneivovoBai, 
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any  ol  you ;  lor  the  brethren,^  when  they  came  from  Macedo- 

nia,  supplied  my  needs;  and  I  kept,  and  will  keep  myself  altp- 

/Ogether  from  casting  a  burden  upon  you.    As  the  truth  of 

Christ  is  in  me,  no  deed  of  mine  shall  rob  me*  of  this  boasting 

11  in  the  region  of  Achaia.    And  why  ?   Because  I  love  you  not  ? 

12  God  knows  my  love.  But  what  I  do  I  will  continue  to  do,  that 
I  may  cut  off  all  ground  from  those  who  wish  to  find  some- 
thing whereon  they  may  rest  a  slander ;  and  let  them  show  the 

13  same  cause  for  their  boasting  as  I  for  mine.'  For  men  like  these 
are  false  Apostles,  deceitful  workmen,  clothing  themselves  in 

14  the  garb  of  Christ's  Apostles.    And  no  wonder ;  for  even  Satan 

15  can  transfcrm  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  if  his  servants  disguise  themselves  as  servants  of  right 
eousness  ;  but  their  end  shall  be  according  to  their  works. 

16  I  entreat  you  all  once  more  ^  not  to  count  me  for  a  fool ;  or, 
if  you  think  me  such,  yet  bear  with  me  in  my  folly,  while  I, 

17  too,  boast  a  little  of  myself.  But,  in  so  doing,  I  speak  not  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  but,  as  it  were,  in  folly,  while  we  stand 

18 upon  this  ground  of  boasting;  for,  since  many  are  boasting 

19  in  the  spirit  of  the  flesh,  I  will  boast  likewise.    And  I  know 

20  that  you  bear  kindly  with  fools,  as  beseems  the  wise.  Nay, 
you  bear  with  men  though  they  enslave  you,  though  they  de- 
vour you,  though  they  entrap  you,  though  they  exalt  them- 

21  selves  over  you,  though  they  smite  you  on  the  face,  (I  speak  of 
degradation),*  as  though  I  were  weak  [and  they  were  strong]. 
And  yet,  if  any  think  they  have  grounds  of  boldness,  I  too 

22  (I  speak  in  folly)  have  grounds  to  be  as  bold  as  they.    Are 

>  Probably  Timoiheas  and  Silvanns,  who  maj  have  brought  the  contribation  sent 
by  the  PhUippians.    The  A.  V.  would  require  oi  iWovrec, 

*  ^payijaerat,  not  <r(j>payiaeTai,  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  The  literal  English 
woald  be  "  this  boasting  shall  not  be  stopped  for  me." 

3  The  literal  English  of  this  difficult  passage  is,  ^^  that  they^  m  the  ground  of  theit 
boasting,  may  be  found  even  as  L"  De  Wette  refers  iv  ft  KavxCnfToi  to  the  Apostolic 
Office,  We  take  it  more  generaUj.  A  more  obvious  way  would  be  to  take  kv  ft 
icavxiivTai  (with  Chrysostom  and  the  older  interpreters)  to  mean  their  abstaining 
from  receiving  maintenance  ;  but  we  know  that  the  false  teachers  at  Corinth  did  not 
do  this  (compare  v.  20  below),  but,  on  the  contrary,  boasted  of  their  privilege,  and 
aUeged  that  St  Paul,  by  not  claiming  it,  showed  his  consciousness  that  he  was  not 
tmly  sent  by  (Christ    See  1  Cor.  ix. 

*  Literally,  "  I  say  once  more,  let  none  of  you  count  me,"  Ac 

*  Kara  drifdav  Xfyo,  This  explanation,  which  only  requires  a  slight  alteration  of 
the  ordinary  punctuation,  is  ampler  than  De  Wette's,  who  translates  "  I  Fptak  to  lxj 
own  shame,"  which  the  Greek  can  scarcely  mean.  St.  Paul  virtually  says,  "  v*^'  ^^ 
yn'th  my  opponents,  as  though  J  tne^e  too  weak  to  resist  them," 
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they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  L    Are  they  children  of  Israel  {  sc  am 
L    Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  L    Are  ihey  ser-  23 
Tants  of  Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  though  I  were  beside  myself)  such, 
&r  more,  am  I.    In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft    (Five  times  1 24 
received  from  Jews  the  forty  stripes  save  one;  thrice  I  was 25 
scourged  with  the  Eoman  rods ;  once  I  was  stoned ;  thrice  I 
suflfered  shipwreck ;  *  a  night  and  a  day  I  spent  in  the  open ' 
sea).    In  journey ings  often ;  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  rob-  26 
bers ;  in  perils  from  my  countrymen,  in  perils  from  the  hea- 
then ;  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 
in  the  sea ;  in  perils  among  false  brethren.    In  toil  and  weari-  27 
ness,  often  in  sleepless  watchings ;  in  hunger  and  thirst,  often 
without  bread  to  eat ;  in  cold  and  nakedness.    And  besides  all 
the  rest,'  there  is  the  crowd*  which  presses  upon  me  daily,  and  28 
the  care  of  all  the  churches.    Who  is  weak,*  but  I  shju^  his 
weakness  ?  Who  is  caused  to  fall,  but  I  bum  with  indignation  ?  29 
K I  must  needs  boast,  it  shall  not  be  in  my  strength,  but  in  my  30 
weakness.    God,  who  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  31 
He  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  knows  that  I  lie  not* 

In  Damascus,  the  governor  under  Aretas^'  the  king,  kept  32 
watch  over  the  city  with  a  garrison,  purposing  to  apprehend 
me ;  and  I  was  let  down  by  the  wall,  through  a  window,  in  a  33 
basket,  and  thus  [not  by  my  strength,  but  by  my  weakness,]  I 
escaped  his  hands.    It  is  not  for  me,  then  to  boast^  xn.  l 

But  I  will  come  also  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the 

1  The  five  Jewish  sconrgings,  two  of  the  three  Roman  beatingi  with  roda  (one  being 
at  PhiUppi),  and  the  three  fihipwreoks,  are  aU  unrecorded  in  the  Acts.  The  stoning 
was  at  Lystra.  What  a  life  of  incessant  adventure  and  peril  is  here  disclosed  to  ns '. 
And  when  we  remember  that  he  who  endured  and  dared  aU  this  was  a  man  constantlj 
suffering  from  infirm  health  (see  2  Cor.  iv.  7-12,  and  2  Cor.  ziL  7-10,  and  GaL  ir.  13, 
I4)y  such  heroic  self-devotion  seems  almost  superhuman. 

*  Probably  in  a  smaU  boat,  escaping  from  one  of  the  wrecks. 

»  Twv  Tropc/cTdf,  not  "  those  things  that  are  without?^  (A.  V.) 
4  For  this  meaning  of  kniaiaraai^,  compare  Acts  zziv.  12. 

•  For  the  way  in  which  Si  Paul  shared  the  weakness  of  the  ''  weaker  brethren,-*  see 
VcL  I.  p.  445,  and  the  passages  there  referred  to. 

«  This  solemn  oath,  afSrming  his  veracity,  refers  to  the  preceding  statements  of  his 
labours  and  dangers.    Compare  €raL  L  20. 

7  For  the  historical  questions  connected  with  tliis  incident,  see  VoL  L  p.  100.  Alsc 
on  i0vdpxTfCf  Bee  Winer's  Realworterbuch. 

<  (zil  1.)  We  prefer  the  reading  KavxdaSai  <5^  ol  avft^pei  jioi  of  the  Textus  Re» 
ceptus  (which  is  also  adopted  by  CJhrysostom  and  by  Tischendorf )  to  that  of  the  Vati- 
can Manuscript,  adopted  by  Lachmann,  KavxHoBat  del  oh  ovfi^epov  fih.  On  the  otbor 
band,  we  read  with  Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  kXhv^oaai  cf-i 
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Lord  Jesus.    I  know '  a  man  who  was  caught  up  fourteen 

2  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ; 
God  knoweth),  caught  up,  I  say,  in  the  power  of  Christ,'*  oven 

3  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  know  that  such  a  man  (whether  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell;  God  knoweth) 

4  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,'*  and  heard  unspeakable  words 

5  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.  Of  such  a  man,  I.  will 
boast ;  but  of  myself  I  will  not  boast,  save  in  the  tokens  of  my 

6  weakness.  If  I  should  choose  to  boast,  I  should  not  be  guilty 
of  empty  vanity,  for  I  should  speak  the  truth ;  but  I  forbear  to 
speak,  that  I  may  not  cause  any  man  to  think  of  me  more 
highly  than  when  he  sees  my  deeds  or  hears  my  teaching. 

7  And  lest,  through  the  exceeding  greatness  of  these  revelations, 
I  should  be  lifted  up  with  pride,  there  was  given  me  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh,<  a  messenger  of  Satan,  to  buffet  me  and  keep  down 

8  my  pride.   And  thrice  I  besought  the  Lord  Jesus  *  concerning  it, 

9  that  it  might  depart  from  me ;  but  He  said  to  me,  "  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  my  strength  shows  its  full  might  in 
weakness.*'  Most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  boast  rather  in  my 
weakness  than  in  my  strength,  that  the  strength  of  Chiist  may 

10  rest  upon  me,  and  dwell  in  me.*  Therefore  I  rejoice  in  signs 
of  weakness,  in  outrage,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  strait- 
ness  of  distress,  endured  for  Christ;  for  when  I  am  weakest, 
then  am  1  strongest.' 

KoX,  Instead  of  the  Textas  Rcceptos,  M.  yap.  The  whole  passage  Is  most  perplexing, 
firom  the  obecarity  of  its  connection  with  what  precedes  and  what  foUows.  Why  did 
St.  Panl  mention  his  escape  from  Damascns  in  so  much  detail  ?  Was  it  merely  as  an 
event  Sgnominions  to  himself?  This  seems  the  best  view,  bat  it  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
There  is  something  most  disappointing  in  his  beginning  thus  to  relate  in  detail  the  first 
in  that  series  of  wonderfol  escapes  of  which  he  had  jnst  before  given  a  rapid  sketch, 
and  then  saddenly  and  abruptly  breaking  off;  leaving  onr  cariosity  roased  and  yet 
ongratified.  We  cannot  agree  with  Do  Wette  in  considering  the  Damascene  escape  to 
be  introdaced  as  the  climax  of  all  the  other  perils  mentioned,  nor  in  referring  to  it  the 
solemn  attestation  of  ▼.  31. 

1  The  mistranslation  of  olda  in  A.  V.,  (knew  for  know)  very  seriously  affects  the 
sense:  irpd  is  also  mistranslated. 

•  We  take  iv  Xpicrii  with  dfmayivTa,  which  would  have  come  immediately  after 
itKareaedpt^f  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  parenthetic  clause. 

3  Compare  Luke  xxiii.  43,  T(hday  $halt  thou  he  with  me  in  Paradise^  and  Bev.  il  7. 
«  I  e.  a  pdnftil  bodily  infirmity.    See  GaL  iv.  13, 14,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  274. 

•  TdvKvpiov. 

•  Tlie  ftill  meaning  of  hriaKtjvoo  is,  to  come  to  a  place  for  the  purpoie  qf  fixing 
otW$  tent  there.    Compare  (with  the  whole  verse)  iv.  7. 

7  X  e.  the  more  he  was  depressed  by  suffering  and  persecution,  the  more  was  he 
enabled  to  achieve  by  the  aid  of  Christ 
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I  have  been  guilty  of  folly  in  boasting,  but  you  hare  forced  ll 
me  to  it ;  for  I  ought  myself  to  have  been  commended  by  you : 
for  I  have  come  no  whit  behind  those  who  are  reckoned  such 
chiefs  Apostles,  although  I  be  of  no  account.    The  marks,  at  12 
least,  of  an  Apostle  were  seen  in  the  deeds  which  I  wrought 
among  you,  in  signs  and  wonders,  and  miracles,  with  steadfijst 
endurance  of  persecution.'    Wherein  had  you  the  disadvantage  13 
of  other  churches,  unless,  indeed,  that  I  did  not  burden  you 
with  my  own  maintenance;  forgive  me,  I  pray,  this  wrong 
which  I  have  done  you.    Behold  I  am  now  for  the  third  time*  14 
preparing  to  visit  you,  and  I  purpose  to  cast  no  burden  upon 
you ;  for  I  seek  not  your  substance,  but  yourselves.    And  chil- 
dren should  not  lay  up  wealth  for  parents,  but  parents  for  chil- 
dren.   Nay,  rather,  most  gladly  will  I  spend,  yea,  and  myself  15 
be  spent,  for  your  souls,  though  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you, 
the  less  I  be  loved. 

But  though  it  be  granted  that  I  did  not  burden  you  myself,  I6 
yet  perchance  this  was  my  cunning,  whereby  I  entrapped  your 
simplicity.    Did  I  then  defiraud  you  of  your  wealth  by  some  of  17 
the  messengers  whom  I  sent  to  you?    I  desired  Titus  to  visit] a 
you,  and,  with  him,  I  sent  the  brother,  his  fellow-traveller.   Did 
Titus  defraud  you?    Did  we  not  act  in  the  same  spirit?    Did 
we  not  walk  in  the  same  steps  ? 

?^tioSSidto        ^^  y^^  again  imagine  that  it  is  before  you  I  de- 19 
Sit^^mMt  ^^^^  myself?    Nay,  before  God  I  speak,  in  fellow- 
topShtSS  "^^P  ^^  Christ;  but  doing  all,  beloved,  for  your 
litheiS^bJ*  sakes,  that  you  may  be  built  up.    For  I  fear  lest 
dience.  perchauco  when  I  come  I  should  find  you  not  such 

as  I  could  wish,  and  that  you  also  should  find  from  me  other 
treatment  than  you  desire.  I  fear  to  find  you  full  of  strife, 
jealousies,  passions,  intrigues,*  slanderings,  backbitings,  vaunt- 
ing, sedition.  I  fear  lest,  when  I  come,  my  God  will  again 
humble  me*  by  your  faults,  and  I  shall  bo  compelled  to  mourn 
over  many  among  those  who  had  sinned  before  my  •  last  visits 

I  See  note  on  zL  6. 

*  'Tiroftavif  (in  St  Paul's  language)  meana  8teadfattne»9  under  per$eeuHon,    Some 
of  the  persecutions  referred  to  are  recorded  in  Acts  zviil. 

3  See  note  on  ziii.  1. 

*  'Epi6et<u,  intrigues.    See  note  on  Rom.  iL  8. 

»  Literally,  humble  me  in  respect  ofycu.    See  on  tliis  verse,  p.  26|  note  L 
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and  have  not  repented  of  the  nncleanness,  and  fornication,  and 
XHL wantonness  which  they  committed. 

1  I  now  come  to  you  for  the  third  time.*    "  Out  of  the  mmUh 

2  of  two  or  three  witnesses  sTidCL  every  word  he  conjlrmedP  •  I 
have  warned  you  formerly,  and  I  now  forewarn  you,  as  when  * 
I  was  present  the  second  time,  so  now,  while  I  am  absent,  say- 
ing to  those  who  had  sinned  before  my  last  visit,  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  offenders, — "  If  I  come  again,  1  will  not  spare."  ^ 

3  Thus  you  shall  have  the  proof  you  seek  of  the  power  of  Christ, 
who  speaks  in  me ;  for  He  shows  no  weakness  towards  you,  but 

4  works  mightily  among  you.  For  although  He  died  upon  the 
cross  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  yet  now  He  lives 
through  the  power  of  Grod.  And  so  I,  too,  share  the  weakness 
of  His  body ;  yet  I  shall  share  also  the  power  of  God,  whereby 

5  he  lives,  when*  I  come  to  deal  with  you.  Examine®  not  me, 
but  yourselves,  whether  you  are  truly  in  the  faith ;  put  your- 
selves to  the  proof  [concerning  Christ's  presence  with  you  which 
ye  seek  in  me].  Know  ye  not  of  your  own  selves,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  dwelling  in  you  ?  unless,  perchance,  when  thus  proved,' 

6  you  fail  to  abide  the  test.    But  I  hope  you  will  find  that  I,  for 

7  my  part,  abide  the  proof.®  Yet  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  not 
harm  you  in  any  wise.  I  pray,  not  that  my  own  power  may  bo 
clearly  proved,  but  that  you  may  do  right,  although  I  should 
seem  unable  to  abide  the  proof  [because  I  should  show  no  sign 

8  of  power]  ;  for  I  have  no  power  against  the  truth,  but  only  for 

9  the  truth's  defence.    I  rejoice,  therefore,  when  I  am  powerless 

^  T/MTw  rt]^o  IpxofMi  irpbc  */"*?.  This  could  scarcely  mean  merely,  "I  am  for  the 
thbd  time  preparing  to  vMt  you,"  although  2  Gor.  ziL  14  might  imply  no  more  than 
that    See  p.  26,  note  1. 

*  Dent  zix.  16  (from  LXX.  nearly  verbatim),  meaning,  ''I  wiU  judge  not  without 
examination,  nor  wiU  I  abetain  fh)m  punishing  upon  due  eyidence."  Or  else  (perhaps), 
**  I  abaU  now  assuredly  fulfil  my  threats." 

s  This  passage,  in  which  ypdifni  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.,  seems  conclusiye 
for  the  intermediate  Journey.  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  saying,  "I  forewarn 
700  as  if  I  were  present  the  second  time,  now  also  whUe  I  am  al)6ent "  ?  which  is  the 
inmslation  that  we  must  adopt,  if  we  deny  the  intermediate  visit.  Also  the  voovftap- 
TtiKoTti,  contrasted  with  the  TmitzoI  Travrec  (v.  2),  seems  inexplicable  except  on  this. 
hypotheffls.    See  p.  26,  n.  1. 

*  *Otx  (as  frequently)  is  here  equivalent  to  a  mark  of  quotation. 

*  Observe  here  the  reference  of  doKi/id^ere  to  the  previous  6oKifi^  ^nf^iTt, 

f  'A^oKiftoc  elvai,  means,  to  fail  when  tested;  this  was  the  original  meamng  of  &e* 
EngUsh  to  be  reprobate  (A.  V.)*  Observe,  here,  agun,  the  reference  to  the  context 
f  flee  preceding  note).    A  paronomasia  on  the  same  words  occurs  Rom.  L  2& 

'  Vlf.  the  proof  that  ChrisVi  power  is  toith  me. 
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[against  you],  and  you  are  strong ;  yea,  it  is  the  very  end  of  my 
prayers,  that  you  may  be  perfected.    Therefore  1  write  this  to  K. 
you  while  absent,  that,  when  present,  I  may  not  deal  harshly 
with  you  in  the  strength  of  that  authority  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
has  given  me,  not  to  cast  down,*  but  to  build  up. 
conduion.  Finally,  brethren,  ferewelL   Perfect  what  is  lack-  ii 

ing  in  yourselves,  exhort  one  another,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in 
peace ;  so  shall  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  you.   Salute  V2 
one  another  with  the  kiss  of  holiness.'  All  Christ's  people  here  13 
salute  you. 

Autofirrmphb«n.        The  OTacc  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  14 

of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spint,  be 
with  you  all.' 

In  this  letter  we  find  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  a  collection  now  in  progress  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jadsea/ 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  seen  St.  Paul  actively  exerting  him- 
self in  such  a  project.^  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  this  particular  contri- 
bution has  been  brought  before  our  notice.  At  Ephesus,  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  gave  special  directions  as  to  the 
method  in  which  it  should  be  laid  up  in  store  (1  Cor.  zvi.  1-4).  Even 
before  this  period  similar  instractions  had  been  given  to  the  Churches  of 
Oalatia  (ib.  1).  And  the  whole  project  was  in  fact  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  at  a  still  earlier  period,  that  in  the  course  of  his  preaching 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  poor  in  Judsea  should  be  remembered  (GaL  11. 10). 

The  collection  was  going  on  simultaneously  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia ; 
and  the  same  letter  gives  us  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted  in  both  places.  The  directions  given  to  the  Corinthians 
were  doubtless  sunilar  to  those  under  which  the  contributiou  was  made  at 
Thessalonica  and  PhilippL  Moreover,  direct  information  is  incidentaUy 
given  of  what  was  actually  done  in  Macedonia ;  and  thus  we  are  furnished 
with  materials  for  depicting  to  ourselves  a  passage  in  the  Apostle's  life 
which  is  not  described  by  St.  Luke.  There  is  much  instruction  to  be 
gathered  from  the  method  and  principles  according  to  which  these  funds 
were  gathered  by  St.  Paul  and  his  associates,  as  well  as  from  the  condoct 
.of  those  who  contributed  for  their  distant  and  suffering  brethren. 

Both  from  this  passage  of  Scripture  and  from  others  we  are  fallj 

>  Compare  z.  S.  *  See  note  on  1  Thes.  v.  25. 

s  Thed^isnotfoimdinthebertMSS. 

*  The  whole  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  missioQ  of  Barnabas  and^al  to  Jcrosalom  in  the  time  :i 
<iho  famine.  Vol  I.  Ch.  IV. 
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made  aware  of  St.  Paul's  motiyes  for  urging  this  benevolent  work.  Be- 
ddes  his  promise  made  long  ago  at  Jerusalem,  that  in  his  preaching 
among  the  Gentiles  the  poor  Jewish  Christians  should  be  remembered,* 
the  poverty  of  the  residents  in  Judsa  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  his 
activity  in  collecting  funds  for  their  relief,  among  the  wealthier  conmiuni- 
ties  who  were  now  united  with  them  in  the  same  faith  and  hope.*  But 
there  was  a  far  higher  motive,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Apostle's 
anxious  and  energetic  zeal  in  this  cause.  It  is  that  which  is  dwelt  on  in 
the  closing  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  which  has  just  be^ 
read,'  and  is  again  alluded  to  in  words  less  sanguine  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.^  A  serious  schism  existed  between  the  Gentile  and  Hebrew 
Christians,^  which,  though  partially  closed  from  time  to  time,  seemed  in 
danger  of  growing  continually  wider  under  the  mischievous  influence  of 
the  Judaizers.  The  great  labour  of  St.  Paul's  life  at  this  time  was  directed 
to  the  healing  of  this  division.  He  felt  that  if  the  Gentiles  had  been 
made  partakers  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Jews,  their  duty  was  to 
contribute  to  them  in  earthly  blessmgs  (Rom.  xv.  21),  and  that  nothing 
would  be  more  likely  to  allay  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  party  than 
charitable  gifts  freely  contributed  by  the  Heathen  converts.'  According 
as  cheerful  or  discouragmg  thoughts  predominated  in  his  mind, — and  to 
such  alternations  of  feeling  even  an  Apostle  was  liable, — he  hoped  that 
"tiie  ministratiou  of  that  service  would  not  only  fill  up  the  measure  of 
the  necessities  of  Christ's  people"  in  Jud»a,  but  would  "  overflow"  in 
thanksgivings  and  prayers  on  their  part  for  those  whose  hearts  had  been 
opened  to  bless  them  (2  Cor.  ix.  12-15),  or  he  feared  that  this  charity 
might  be  rejected,  and  he  entreated  the  prayers  of  others,  "  that  he 
might  be  delivered  from  the  disobedient  in  Judsea,  and  that  the  service 
which  he  had  undertaken  for  Jerusalem  might  be  favourably  received  by 
CHirist's  people"  (Rom.  xv.  80,  81). 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  spared  no  pains  in  promoting  the 
work  ;  but  every  step  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  prudence  and 
delicacy  of  feeling.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  calunmies  with  which  his 
enemies  were  ever  ready  to  assail  his  character ;  and  therefore  he  took 
the  most  careful  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  being  accused  of 
mercenary  motives.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  collection,  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  to  suggest  that  **  whomsoever  they  should 

>  Gal  iL  10  above  quoted.    See  YoL  L  p.  220. 

*  See  the  remarks  on  this  sal^t,  in  reference  to  the  early  jealoiuy  between  th« 
QiriBtiaDfl  of  Aramaic  and  HeUenistlo  descent.  Yd.  L  p.  66. 

3  2  Cor.  ix.  12-15.  *  Bom.  xv.  30,  31. 

«  SeetfaereiiiaikB0iitU8  8itlgectinGh.Yn. 

•  See  YoL  L  p  180.    Compare  Neander's  remaiks  at  the  end  of  the  7th  chapter  oi 
<JiePfl.u.L. 
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jadge  fitted  for  the  trofit,  shonld  be  sent  to  cany  their  beneyolenoe  tc 
Jerusalem''  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8) ;  and  again  he,  allodes  to  the  delegates  com- 
missioned with  Titos,  as  "  guarding  himself  against  all  suspicion  which 
might  be  cast  on  him  in  his  administration  of  the  bounty  with  which  he 
was  charged,"  and  as  being  "  careful  to  do  all  things  in  a  seemly  manner, 
not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men"  (2  Cor. 
▼iii.  20,  21).  This  regard  to  what  was  seemly  appears  most  strikingly  in 
his  mode  of  bringing  the  subject  before  those  to  whom  he  wrote  and 
spoke.  He  lays  no  constraint  upon  them.  They  are  to  give  "not 
grudgingly  or  of  necessity,"  but  each  "  according  to  the  free  choice  of  his 
heart ;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver"  (2  Cor.  ix.  1).  "  If  there  is  a 
willing  mind,  the  gift  is  acceptable  when  measured  by  the  giver's  power, 
and  needs  not  to  go  beyond"  (2  Cor.  viii.  12).  He  spoke  rather  as 
giving  "  advice  "  (viii  10),  than  a  "  command  f '  and  he  sought  to  prove 
the  reality  of  his  converts'  love,  by  reminding  them  of  the  zeal  of  others 
(viii  8).  In  writing  to  the  Oorinthians,  he  delicately  contrasts  their 
wealth  with  the  poverty  of  the  Macedonians.  In  speaking  to  the  Mace- 
donians themselves,  such  a  mode  of  appeal  was  less  natural,  for  they  were 
poorer  and  more  generous.  Yet  them  also  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  to  a 
generous  rivalry,  by  reminding  them  of  the  zeal  of  Achaia  (viiL  24.  ix.  2). 
To  them  also  he  would  doubtless  say  that  "  he  who  sows  sparingly  shall 
reap  sparingly,  and  he  who  sows  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully" 
(ix.  6),  while  he  would  gently  remind  them  that  God  was  ever  able  to 
give  them  an  overflowing  measure  of  all  good  gifts,  supplying  all  their 
wants,  and  enabling  them  to  be  bountiful'  to  others  (ib.  8).  And  that 
one  overpowering  argument  could  never  be  forgotten, — the  example  of 
Christ,  and  the  debt  of  love  we  owe  to  Him, — "  You  know  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He 
became  poor,  that  you,  by  His  poverty,  might  be  made  rich"  (viii  9). 
Nor  ought  we,  when  speaking  of  the  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  this 
charitable  undertaking,  to  leave  unnoticed  the  calmness  and  deliberation  of 
the  method  which  he  recommends  of  laying  aside,  week  by  week,^  what  is 
devoted  to  God  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2), — a  practice  equally  remote  from  the 
excitement  of  popular  appeals,  and  the  mere  impulse  of  instinctive  bene« 
volence. 

The  Macedonian  Christians  responded  nobly  to  the  appeal  which  was 
made  to  them  by  St.  Paul    The  zeal  of  their  brethren  in  Achaia  ''  roused 

1  Compare  his  langaage  to  Philemon,  whom  he  "  might  have  commando  i,"  bat 
**  for  love's  sake  he  rather  besought  him"  v.  9.    See  the  Introduction,  p.  zv. 
*  Compare  what  was  sedd  at  Miletos,  Acts  xx.  35  ;  also  Eph.  iv.  2& 
s  From  2  Cor.  vilL  10,  ix.  2,  it  would  seem  that  the  plan  recommended  in  1  Cor.  xvl 
2  had  been  carried  into  effect.    See  Paley's  remarks  in  the  Hone  Paulinas  on  2  Cor 
The  same  plan  had  been  recommended  in  Ckdatia,  and  probably  in  Macedonia. 
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Ihe  most  of  them  to  follow  it"  (2  Cor.  ix.2).  God's  grace  was  abim 
iantly  "manifested  in  the  Churches ">  on  the  north  of  the  -ilgean  (ib. 
YiiL  1).  ^eir  conduct  in  this  matter,  as  described  to  ns  by  the  Apostle's 
pen,  rises  to  the  point  of  the  highest  praise.  It  was  a  time,  not  of  pros- 
perity, but  of  great  auction,  to  tiie  Macedonian  Churches ;  nor  were 
they  wealthy  oonminnities  like  the  Church  of  Corinth  ;  yet,  "  in  their 
heayy  trial,  the  fulness  of  their  joy  orerflowed  out  of  the  depth  of  their 
poverty  in  the  riches  of  their  liberality"  (ib.  yiii.  2).  Their  contribution 
WBfi  no  niggardly  gift,  wrung  from  their  coTcteousness  (viii.  5) ;  but  they 
gaye  honestly  "according  to  their  means"  (ib.  3),  and  not  only  so,  but 
even  "  beyond  their  means"  (ib.) ;  nor  did  they  give  grudgingly,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Apostle's  urgency,  but  "  of  their  own  free  will,  beseeching 
him  with  much  entreaty  that  they  might  bear  their  part  in  the  grace 
of  ministering  to  Christ's  people"  (ib.  3,  4).  And  this  liberality  arose 
from  that  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  Christian  charity.  "  They  gave 
themselves  first  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  will  of  God"  (ib.  6). 

The  Macedonian  contribution,  if  not  complete,  was  in  a  state  of  much 
forwardness,'  when  St  Paul  wrote  to  Corinth.  He  speaks  of  liberal 
funds  as  being  already  pressed  upon  his  acceptance  (2  Cor.  viii.  4),  and 
the  delegates  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  had  already  been 
chosen  (2  Cor.  viii.  19,  23).  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  Churches 
of  Macedonia  took  part  in  this  collection,'  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  that 
of  PhiMppi  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  so  benevolent  a  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  Philippian  Church,  this  bounty  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  bene- 
volence they  had  begun  before,  and  an  earnest  of  that  which  gladdened 
the  Apostle's  heart  in  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  **  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel"  they  and  they  only  had  sent  once  and  again ^  to  relieve  his 
wants,  both  at  Thessalonica  and  at  Corinth  (Philip,  iv.  15,  16)  ;  and  **  at 
the  last"  their  care  of  their  friend  and  teacher  "  flourished  again"  (ib.  10), 
and  they  sent  their  gifts  to  him  at  Rome,  as  now  they  sent  to  their  un- 
known  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  The  Philippians  are  in  the  Epistles  what 
that  poor  woman  is  in  the  Gospels,  who  placed  two  mites  in  the  treasury. 
They  gave  much,  because  they  gave  of  their  poverty  ;  and  wherever  the 

^  See  p.  109,  n«  2. 

*  The  aorist  hrepioaevaev  (2  Cor.  vilL  2)  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  colleo- 
lioii  was  dosed ;  and  the  present  /coti^cj/Mu  (ix  2)  rather  implies  the  contrary. 

3  In  2  Cor.  zL  9  wo  find  Philippi  used  as  equivalent  to  ICacedonia  (p.  92),  and  so  it 
may  be  here.  Bat  H  Is  not  abeolntely  certain  (ibid.)  that  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corioihians  was  written  at  PhilippL  The  Churches  in  Macedonia  were  only  few,  and 
oonimunication  among  them  was  easy  along  the  Via  Egnatia ;  as  when  the  first  contribo* 
finnsTvere  sent  from  Philippi  to  St  Paul  at  Thessalonica.    See  YoL  L  p.  S29. 

4  See  above,  p.  92.  For  the  account  of  this  reliefbeing  sent  to  St.  Paol,  see  YoL  I 
p  329 ;  and  p.  389,  n.  3,  in  reference  to  PhiL  iv.  10  and  2  Cor.  zi.  9. 
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Gospel  is  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  there  shall  this  Uberalitj 
be  told  for  a  memorial  of  them. 

If  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Apostle  tn  reference  to  the  col- 
lection command  our  devout  attention,  and  if  the  example  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Christians  is  held  out  to  the  imitation  of  all  future  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  conduct  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  should  not  be  unnoticed.  Of  two  of  these  the  names 
are  unknown  to  us,*  though  their  characters  are  described.  One  was  a 
brother,  "  whose  praise  in  publishing  the  Gospel  was  spread  throughout 
the  churches,''  and  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Macedonia  to 
accompany  St.  Paul  with  the  charitable  fund  to  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  viii 
18,  19).  The  other  was  one  "  who  had  been  put  to  the  proof  in  many 
trials,  and  always  found  zealous  in  the  work"  (ib.  22).  But  concerning 
Titus,  the  third  companion  of  these  brethren,  "  the  partner  ot  St.  Paul's 
lot  and  his  fellow-labourer  for  the  good  of  the  Church,"  we  have  fullei 
information  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  right  place  to  make  a  more  parti 
cular  allusion  to  him,  for  he  was  nearly  concerned  in  all  the  steps  of  the 
collection  now  in  progress. 

Titus  docs  not,  like  Tunothy,  appear  at  intervals  through  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Apostle's  life.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all,  and 
this  is  the  only  place  where  he  comes  conspicuously  forward  in  the 
Epistles  )*  and  all  that  is  said  of  him  is  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
collection.'  Thus  we  have  a  detached  portion  of  his  biography,  which  is 
at  once  a  l^ead  that  guides  us  through  the  main  facts  of  the  contribu- 
tion for  the  JudflDan  Christians,  and  a  source  whence  we  can  draw  some 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  disciple,  to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed 
one  of  his  pastoral  Epistles.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedmgs  he 
seems  to  have  been  sent, — soon  after  the  First  Epistle  was  despatched 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth, — ^not  simply  to  enforce  the  Apostle's  general 
mjunctions,  but^  to  labour  also  in  forwarding  the  collection  (2  Cor.  xii. 
18).  Whilst  he  was  at  Corinth,  we  find  that  he  took  an  active  and  a 
zealous  part  at  the  outset  of  the  good  work  (ib.  viiL  6).  And  now  that 
he  had  come  to  Macedonia,  and  brought  the  Apostle  good  news  firom 
Achaia,  he  was  exhorted  to  return,  that  he  might  finish  what  was  so  well 

1  See  the  notes  on  2  Cor.  viii. 

*  See  YoL  L  p.  211,  note.  It  is  obeerved  there  that  the  only  epistles  in  which  he  b 
mentioned  are  2  Cor.  and  2  Tim. 

s  The  promhient  appearance  of  Titos  in  this  part  of  the  hisioiy  has  been  made  au 
argument  for  placing  the  Epistle  to  Titos,  as  Wieaela  and  others  have  done,  abool 
this  part  of  St  Paul's  life.    This  question  will  be  diseotted  afterwarOs. 

«  See  atiove,  p.  9L  The  fact  that  the  misaion  of  Titos  had  something  to  do  with  tht 
collection,  mi^  be  inferred  firom  2  Cor.  ziL  18:  "Did  Titos  c^^ratM^yoaT"  Wedo 
QOt  know  who  the  "brother"  was,  that  was  sent  with  him  on  that  ooosion  from 
Ephesos. 
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begun,  taking  with  him  (as  we  have  seen)  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  deputies,  who  have  just  been 
mentioned.  It  was  a  task  which  he  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  under- 
take. God  "put  into  his  heart  the  same  zeal"  which  Paul  himself  had  ; 
he  not  only  consented  to  the  Apostle's  desire,  but  was  "  himself  very 
sealous  in  the  matter,  and  went  of. his  own  accord"  (2  Cor.  yiii.  16,  11). 
If  we  put  together  these  notices,  scanty  as  they  are,  of  the  conduct  of 
"ntus,  they  set  before  us  a  character  which  seems  to  claim  our  admira* 
tion  for  a  remarkable  union  of  enthusiasm,  integrity,  and  discretion. 

After  the  departure  of  Titus,  St.  Paul  still  continued  to  prosecute  the 
labours  of  an  evangelist  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Greece.  He  was 
mwilling  as  yet  to  visit  the  Corinthian  Church,  the  disaffected  members  of 
which  still  caused  him  so  much  anxiety, — and  he  would  doubtless  gladly 
employ  this  period  of  delay  to  accomplish  any  plans  he  might  hare  formed 
and  left  incomplete  on  his  former  visit  to  Macedonia.  On  that  occasion 
he  had  been  persecuted  in  Philippi,*  and  had  been  forced  to  make  a  pre- 
dpitate  retreat  from  Thessalonica ;  *  and  from  Beroea  his  course  had  been 
dmilarly  urged  to  Athens  and  Corinth.^  Now  he  was  able  to  embrace  a 
wider  circumference  in  his  Apostolic  progress.  Taking  Jerusalem  as  his 
centre,^  he  had  been  perpetually  enlarging  the  drcle  of  his  travels.  In 
his  first  missionary  journey  he  had  preached  in  the  southern  parts  of  Asia 
lliGnor  and  the  northern  parts  of  Syria :  in  his  second  journey  he  had 
visited  the  Macedonian  towns  which  lay  near  the  shores  of  the  .^ean : 
and  now  on  his  third  progress  he  would  seem  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  or  even  beyond  them,  to  the  shores  of  the  Adri* 
atlc,  and  "  fully  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  round  about  unto  Dlyri- 
cum"  (RouLxv.  19). 

We  here  encounter  a  subject  on  which  some  difference  of  opinion  must 
unavoidably  exist.  If  we  wish  to  lay  down  the  exact  route  of  the  Apostle, 
we  must  first  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Illyricum"  as  used  by 
St  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Romans  :  and  if  we  find  this  impossible,  we 
most  be  content  to  leave  this  part  of  the  Apostle's  travels  in  some  degree 
of  vagueness  ;  more  especially  as  the  preposition  ("  unto,"  fiixp^)  employed 
in  the  passage  is  evidently  indeterminate. 

The  political  import  of  the  word  "  Ulyricum  "  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  what  has  been  written  in  an  earlier  chapter  on  the  province  of  Macedo* 
nla.^  It  has  been  there  stated  that  the  former  province  was  contiguous  to 
the  north-western  frontier  of  the  latter.    It  must  be  observed,  however^ 

«  VoL  I.  p.  298.  •  VoL  L  p.  831.  >  lb.  p.  340. 

4  Notice  the  phrase,  dird  'Upcvaa^Sffi  Koi  KVKh,t  fUxpi  roH  'IXXvpixoH,     Robl  Zf 
19 ;  and  see  the  Hono  Panlicso. 
ft  VoL  L  p.  315,  &c.    See  our  map  of  St.  Paulas  third  missionary  joornej. 
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that  a  distinction  was  anciently  drawn  >  between  Gretk  lUyricum,  a  district 
on  the  sonth,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Romans  with  Macedonia,  and 
formed  the  coast  line  of  that  province  where  it  touched  the  Adriatic,' — 
and  Barbarous,  or  Roman  lUyricwm,  which  extended  towards  the  head  of 
that  golf,  and  was  under  the  administration  of  a  separate  governor.  This 
is  "  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  civilisation,  have  remained  perpetually  barbarian."* 
For  a  time  it  was  in  close  connection,  politically  and  afterwards  ecclesias 
tically,  with  the  capitals  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires :  but 
afterwards  it  relapsed  almost  into  its  former  rude  condition,  and  "  to  this 
hour  it  is  devoid  of  illustrious  names  and  noble  associations."  *  Until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  were  only  in  possession  of  a  narrow  portion 
along  the  coast,  which  had  been  torn  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic 
from  the  piratic  inhabitants.*  But  under  the  first  emperor  a  large  region, 
extending  far  inland  towards  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  was 
formed  into  a  province,  and  contained  some  strong  links  of  the  chain  of 
military  posts,  which  was  extended  along  the  frontier  of  the  Danube.*  At 
first  it  was  placed  under  the  senate  :  ^  but  it  was  soon  found  to  require  the 
presence  of  large  luasses  of  soldiers :  the  emperor  took  it  into  his  own 
hands,^  and  inscriptions  are  still  extant  on  which  we  can  read  the  records 
of  its  occupation  by  the  seventh  and  eleventh  legions.^  Dalmaiia,  which 
is  also  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  was  a  district  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  this  province  ;  and  after  the  final  reduction  of  the  Dalmatian 
tribes, '<>  the  province  was  more  frequently  called  by  this  name  than  by  that 
of  Illyricum."    The  limits  of  this  political  jurisdiction  (to  speak  in  general 

1  See  Forbiger,  Alte  Geographie,  iii.  p.  S33. 

*  For  the  seaboard  of  Macedonia  on  the  Adriatic,  see  YoL  I.  pp.  315,  316. 
'  Arnold's  Rome,  voL  L  p.  495. 

*  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  495. 

«  It  extended  from  the  river  Drilon  to  the  Istrian  peninsula.  For  the  conquest  oi 
the  coontry  under  Augustus,  see  Appian,  Illyr.  lS-21,  and  Dio.  zlix.  35,  seq.,  also 
Strabo,  iv.  and  viL 

•  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  military  posts  was  Siscia,  in  the  Pannonian 
country,  on  the  Save.  See  App.  Illyr.  23,  Dia  xlix.  36,  seq.  The  line  was  continued 
by  Augustus  through  Moesia,  though  the  reduction  of  that  region  to  a  province  wai 
later.    Six  legions  protected  the  frontier  of  the  Danube.    Tac  Ann.  iv.  5. 

7  Dio.  liiL  12.  8  Dio.  Uv.  34. 

•  Orelli's  inscriptions,  3452,  3653, 4995, 4996.  Josephus  alludes  to  these  legions  in 
the  following  passage,  and  his  language  on  geographical  subjects  is  always  important 
as  an  illustration  of  the  Acts:  01  dird  t«v  Op^Kov  'lX2,vpiol  t^  ftixpi  ^aXfiariaf 
dnorefivofiiviic  I^PV  KarotKovvTec,  oi  dval  fiovotc  rdyfiaatv  iveiKovci,  ue9  uv  abrcH 
rric  Tuv  ^okQiv  dvaxSirTavaiv  dpfioc*    B.  J.  ii.  16. 

10  See  the  history  in  Dio. 

"  Hoeck's  Rom.  Gresch.  p.  379.  Dalmatia  is  a  name  unknown  to  the  earlier  Gree^ 
•riters.    See  Cramer's  Greece,  voL  L  p.  85. 
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tenns)  niaj  bo  said  to  have  included  Bosnia  and  the  modem  >  Dalmatia, 
with  parts  of  Croatia  and  Albania. 

Bat  the  term  lUjricnm  was  by  no  means  always,  or  even  generally, 
used  in  a  strictly  political  sense.  The  extent  of  country  included  in  the 
expression  was  various  at  various  times.  The  Dlyrians  were  loosely  spoken 
of  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers  as  the  tribes  which  wandered  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Adriatic'  The  lUyricum  which  engaged  the  arms  of 
Rome  under  the  Republic  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  that  shore  with  the 
adjacent  islands.  But  in  the  Imperial  times  it  came  to  be  used  of  a  vast 
and  vague  extent  of  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  to  the  east 
of  Italy,  and  to  the  west  of  Macedonia.^  So  it  is  used  by  Strabo  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,^  and  similarly  by  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
wars  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  ^  and  the  same  phraseology 
continues  to  be  applied  to  this  region  till  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.*  We  need  not  enter  into  the  geographical  changes  which  depended 
on  the  new  division  of  the  empire  under  Constantine,^  or  into  the  fresh 
significance  which,  in  a  later  age,  was  given  to  the  ancient  names,  when 
the  rivalry  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  led  to  the  schism  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Christendom.*  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  assume  that  the  Blyricum  of  St.  Paul  was  a  definite  district  ruled 
as  a  province  by  a  governor  from  Rome. 

It  seems  by  far  the  most  probable  that  the  terms  "Illyricum''  and 
**  Dalmatia"  are  both  used  by  St.  Paul  in  a  vague  and  general  sense :  as 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  in  reference  to  Asia  Minor,  where 
TOBJij  geographical  expressions,  such  as  "  Mysia,"  "  Galatia,"  and  "  Phry- 
gia,"  were  variously  used,  popularly  or  politically.'  It  is  indeed  quite  pos- 
sible that  St.  Paul,  not  deeming  it  right  as  yet  to  visit  Corinth,  may  have 
pushed  G€L  by  the  Via  Egnatia,»<*  from  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  across  the 

>  The  moton  name  of  Illyria  has  again  contracted  to  a  district  of  no  great  extent 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  province. 

•  HerodotoB  and  Scylaz.    Compare  Applon,  Illyr.  1. 
<  See  Gibbon's  first  chapter. 

«  Strabo,  viL    See  Appian  Illyr.  6. 

•  Tac  WsL  i.  2,  76,  &c,  where  under  the  term  Illyricom  are  included  Dalmatian 
Pannooia,  and  Moesia ;  and  this,  it  most  be  remembered,  is  strictly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Apostle. 

•  See  Voplscus,  AnreL  13.    Treb.  Claud.  15. 

V  In  this  division,  Jllyrieum  oceidentale  (including  Pannonia  and  Noricum)  was  a 
diocese  of  the  Fnefectnre  of  Italy.  The  Prafeeture  of  niyrieum  contained  only  that 
part  of  the  old  Dlyrian  country  which  was  called  Greek  Ulyricom,  and  belonged,  in 
the  time  of  Claadins,  to  the  pitovince  of  Macedonia.    See  above. 

•  A  geographical  accoont  of  niyrieum  in  its  later  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  of  the 
iiocesee  which  were  the  subjects  of  the  rival  claims  of  Rome  and  Constar  tinople,  wiU 
le  fraud  fa  Neale's  History  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

See  T«L  I.  pp.  237,  276. 
t*  5ct  the  accoont  of  the  Via  Egnatia,  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 
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central  mountains  which  torn  the  streams  eastward  and  westward,  U 
Djrrhachinm,  the  landing-place  of  those  who  had  come  bj  the  Appian 
Boad  from  Rome  to  Bnmdosinm.^  Then,  though  still  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia,  he  woold  be  in  the  district  called  Greek  Illjricnm  :  *  and  he 
wonld  be  on  a  line  of  easy  communication  with  Nicopolis'  on  the  south, 
where,  on  a  later  occasion,  he  proposed  to  winter  (Tit.  iil  12)  ;  and  he 
conld  easilj  penetrate  northwards  into  Roman  or  Barbarous  Ulyricum, 
where  was  that  district  of  Dalmatia,^  which  was  afterwards  visited  by  his 
companion  Titus,  whom,  in  the  present  insifance,  he  had  dispatched  to 
Corinth.  But  we  must  admit  that  the  expression  in  the  Romans  might 
have  been  legitimately*  used,  if  he  never  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
Macedonia,  and  even  if  his  Apostolic  labours  were  entirely  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  mountains,  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Strymon  and  the 
AjduB.* 

Whether  he  travelled  widely  and  rapidly  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of 
Greece,  or  confined  his  exertions  to  the  neighbourhood  of  those  churches 
which  he  had  previously  founded, — the  time  soon  came  when  he  determined 
to  revisit  that  church,  which  had  caused  him  so  much  affliction  not  un< 
mixed  with  joy.  During  the  course  of  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  in  all 
parts  of  his  subsequent  journey  in  Troas  and  Macedonia,  his  heart  had 
been  continually  at  Corinth.  He  had  been  in  frequent  communication 
with  his  inconsistent  and  rebellious  converts.  Three  letters'  had  been 
written  to  entreat  or  to  threaten  them.  Besides  his  own  personal  visit' 
when  the  troubles  were  begmning,  he  had  sent  several  messengers,  who 
were  authorised  to  speak  in  his  name.  Moreover,  there  was  now  a  special 
subject  in  which  his  interest  and  affections  were  engaged,  the  contribu- 

>  It  has  been  said  above  (Yol.  I.  p.  817)  that  when  St.  Paul  was  on  the  Roman  way 
at  Phllippi,  he  was  really  on  the  road  which  led  to  Rome.  The  ordinary  feny  was 
from  Dyrrhachiom  to  Bnmdosiam. 

*  See  above,  p.  126,  comparing  YoL  I.  pp.  315,  316. 

*  Nicopolls  was  in  Epiros,  which  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above  under  Macedo- 
nia), was  in  the  provmee  of  Achaia,  The  following  passage  may  be  quoted  in  illns- 
tration  of  the  geography  of  the  district ::— Eum  honorem  [codsuIIb]  Grermanicus  iniit 
apud  urbem  AehaicB  IHcopolim,  quo  venerat  per  Ulyricam  oram,  vlso  fhitre  Dmso  in 
DalmaHa  agente.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  63.  See  Wieseler,  p.  353.  For  the  stages  on  the 
Roman  road  between  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic  and  Nicopolis,  see  Cramer-s  Greece, 
voL  L  p.  154. 

*>  See  above,  p.  126.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  word  DalmaUa  in  this  Epistle 
may  be  used  for  the  protince  (of  Blyricum  or  Dahnatia),  and  not  a  subordinate  district 
of  what  was  called  Ulyricum  in  the  wider  sense. 

*  The  preposition  ftixpi  need  not  denote  anything  more  than  that  St.  Paul  came  to 
the  fh>ntier.  See  Hemaen's  remarks  in  answer  to  the  question,  ''Earn Panlus  nach 
IDyricumT  "    p.  390,  and  compare  p.  399. 

*  See  what  has  been  said  of  these  rivers  in  Chap.  IX. 

7  The  question  of  the  lost  letter  has  been  disonssed  above  in  this  volume,  Ch.  X^ 
op.  29,  30. 

*  See  agidn,  on  this  intermediate  visit,  the  beginning  of  Ch.  XV, 
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dou  for  the  poor  in  Jndsea,  whicli  he  wished  to  "  seal ''  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  destined  (Kom.  xy.  28)  before  undertaking  his  jonmey  to 
the  WestJ 

Of  the  time  and  the  route  of  this  southward  journey  we  can  only  sty 
that  the  most  probable  calculation  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  was.traTel- 
ling  with  his  companions  towards  Corinth  at  the  approach  of  winter  ;* 
and  this  makes  it  likely  that  he  went  by  land  rather  than  by  sea.'  A  good 
road  to  the  south  had  long  been  formed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beroea/ 
connecting  the  chief  towns  of  Macedonia  with  those  of  Achaia.  Oppor- 
tunities would  not  be  wanting  for  preaching  the  Gospel  at  every  stage  in 
his  progress ;  and  perhaps  we  may  infer  from  his  own  expression  in  writing 
to  the  Romans  (xv.  23), — "I  have  no  more  place  in  those  parts/'— either 
that  churches  were  formed  in  every  chief  city  between  Thessalonica  and 
Corinth,  or  that  the  Olad-tidings  hsid  been  unsuccessfolly  proclaimed  in 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  as  on  the  former  journey  they  had  found  but  littlo 
credence  among  the  philosophers  and  triflers  of  Athens.* 

>  For  the  i^qject  of  this  westward  journey  see  the  end  of  Chap.  XV.  above. 

*  See  Wieeeler.  '  See  Acta  xzviL  9. 

*  The  roads  through  Dimn  have  been  alladed  to  above,  YoL  I.  p.  342,  and  compare 
Pl  iSS,  n.  8.  The  stages  between  Beroea  and  Lariflsa  in  Thessaly  may  be  seen  in  Ora- 
■er's  Greece,  voL  L  p.  281.    See  again  p.  450. 

ft  Athens  is  never  mentioned  agam  after  Acts  zvilL  1, 1  Thess.  ill.  1.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  was  eve^  revisited  by  the  Apostle,  and  In  the  second  centoiy  we  find  that 
Christiamtj  was  almost  extinct  there.  See  YoL  L  p.  SSL  At  the  same  time  nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  visit  Athens,  with  other  '*  chorches  of  Achida  "  daring  his 
reddeDoe  at  Ckirinth.    S^^  YoL  L  p.  408,  and  YoL  n.  p.  96. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

O  foolish  GalatiaiiB,  who  hath  bei»  itched  yoar'-OaL  iii.  1. 

R.  PAULV  nSLINGS  ON  AFPBOACHINO  OOB1KTB.-4X)NTRAST  WITH  !IIS  FIBST  YXSTT^BAU 
NEWS  FROM  GAIAIIA.-HE  WRITES  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  OAIATIANH, 

It  was  probably  already  winter,  when  St.  Paul  once  more  beheld  in  the 
distance  the  lofty  citadel  of  Corinth,  towering  above  the  isthmus  which  it 
commands.  The  gloomy  season  must  have  harmonised  with  his  feelings  as 
he  approached.  The  clouds  which  hung  round  the  summit  of  the  Acro- 
Corinthus,  and  cast  their  shadow  upon  the  city  below,  typified  the  mists 
of  vice  and  error  which  darkened  the  minds  even  of  its  Christian  citizens. 
Their  father  in  the  faith  knew  that,  for  some  of  them  at  least,  he  had 
laboured  in  vain.  He  was  returning  to  converts  who  had  cast  off  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel ;  to  friends  who  had  forgotten  his  love  ;  to  enemies 
who  disputed  his  divine  commission.  It  is  true,  the  majority  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  had  repented  of  their  worst  sins,  and  submitted  to  his  Apos- 
tolic commands.  Yet  what  was  forgiven  could  not  entirely  be  forgotten : 
even  towards  the  penitent  he  could  not  feel  all  the  confidenoe  of  earlier 
affection  ;  and  there  was  still  left  an  obstinate  minority,  who  would  not 
give  up  their  habits  of  impurity,  and  who,  when  he  spoke  to  them  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  to  come,  replied  either  by  openly  defending 
theur  sins,  or  by  denying  his  authority  and  impugning  his  orthodoxy. 

He  now  came  prepared  to  put  down  this  opposition  by  the  most  deci- 
sive measures  ;  resolved  to  cast  out  of  the  Church  these  antagonists  of 
truth  and  goodness,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  Apostolic  power.  Thus  he 
warned  them  a  few  months  before  (as  he  had  threatened,  when  present  on 
an  earlier  occasion),  "  when  I  come  again  I  will  not  q)are"  (2  Cor.  xiiL  2). 
He  declared  his  determination  to  pumsh  the  disobedient  (2  Cor.  x.  6). 
He  "  boasted  "  of  the  authority  which  Christ  had  given  nrai  ^2  Cor.  x.  8). 
He  besought  them  not  to  compel  him  to  use  the  weapons  entrusted  to  him 
(2  Cor.  X.  2),  weapons  not  of  fleshly  weakness,  but  endowed  with  the 
might  of  God  (2  Cor.  x.  4).  He  pledged  himself  to  execute  by  his  deeds 
when  present,  all  he  had  thteatened  by  his  words  when  absent.  (2  Cor. 
X.  11.) 

As  we  think  of  him,  with  these  purposes  of  severity  in  his  mind,  ap- 
proaching the  walls  of  Corinth,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  eveutfU 
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eloee  of  a  former  joomey,  when  Saul,  "breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord/'  drew  nigh  to  Damascus. 
How  strongly  does  this  accidental  resemblance  bring  out  the  essential  con- 
trast between  the  weapons  and  the  spirit  of  Saul  and  Paul  1  Then  he 
wielded  the  sword  of  the  secular  power — ^he  travelled  as  the  proud  repre- 
■entatiye  of  the  Sanhedrin — the  minister  of  human  cruelty  and  injustice  ; 
he  was  the  Jewish  Inquisitor,  the  exterminator  of  heretics,  seeking  for  vic- 
tims to  imprison  or  to  stone.  Now  he  is  meek  and  lowly,*  travellihg  in  the 
humblest  guise  of  poverty,  with  no  outward  marks  of  pre-eminence  or 
power  ;  he  has  no  gaolers  at  his  command  to  bind  his  captives,  no  execu- 
tioners to  carry  out  his  sentence.  All  he  can  do  is  to  exclude  those  who 
disobey  him  from  a  society  of  poor  and  ignorant  outcasts,  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  contempt  to  all  the  mighty,  and  wise,  and  noble  among  their 
countrymen.  His  adversaries  despise  his  apparent  insignificance ;  they 
know  that  he  has  no  outward  means  of  enforcing  his  will ;  they  see  that 
his  bodily  presence  is  weak  ;  they  think  his  speech  contemptible.  Yet  he 
is  not  so  powerless  as  he  seems.  Though  now  he  wields  no  carnal  weapons, 
his  arms  are  not  weaker  but  stronger  than  they  were  of  old.  He  can  not 
bind  the  bodies  of  men,  but  he  can  bind  their  souls.  Truth  and  love  are 
on  his  side ;  the  spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with  the  spirits  of  men  on  his 
behalf.  His  weapons  are  "mighty  to  overthrow  the  strongholds  of 
the  adversaries  ;"  "Thereby"  he  could  "overthrow  the  reasonmgs  of 
the  disputer,  and  pull  down  the  lofty  bulwarks  which  raise  themselves 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring  every  rebellious  thought  into 
captivity  and  subjection  to  Christ.''* 

'Not  is  there  less  difference  in  the  spirit  of  his  warfare  than  in  the 
character  of  his  weapons.  Tlien  he  "  breathed  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  ;"  he  "  made  havoc  of  the  Church  ;"  he  "haled  men  and  women 
into  prison ;"  he  "  compelled  them  to  blaspheme."  When  their  sentence 
was  doubtful,  he  gave  his  vote  for  theur  destruction ;  >  he  was  "  exceed- 
inglj  mad  against  them.''  Then  his  heart  was  filled  with  pride  and  hate, 
uncharitableness  and  self-will.  But  now  his  proud  and  passionate  nature 
ig  transformed  by  the  spirit  of  God  ;  he  is  crucified  with  Christ ;  the  fer- 
vid impetuosity  of  his  character  is  tempered  by  meekness  and  gentleness  ; 
his  Tery  denunciations  and  threats  of  punishment  are  full  of  love ;  lie 
grierves  over  his  contumacious  opponents  ;  the  thought  of  their  pain  fills 
him  with  sadness.  "  For  if  I  cause  you  grief,  who  is  there  to  cause  me 
joj  t"*  He  implores  them,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  save  him  from 
the  necessity  of  dealing  harshly  with  them ;  he  had  rather  leave  his  au- 
thority doubtful,  and  still  remain  liable  to  the  sneers  of  his  adversaries, 

i  Tdneivoc  h  ifuv  (2  Cor.  x.  1).  *  2  Cor.  z.  4  5.  >  Acts  zzvi.  10 

2  Cor.  112. 
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thaa  establish  it  by  their  punishment  (2  Cor.  xiiL  1-9).  He  will  conde' 
scend  to  the  weakest  prejadices,  rather  than  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  a 
brother's  path ;  he  is  ready  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  may 
by  all  means  save  some.  / 

Yet  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in  the  character  of  Saul  remains  in 
Paul,  purified  from  its  old  alloy.  The  same  zeal  for  God  bums  in  his 
heart,  though  it  is  no  longer  misguided  by  ignorance  nor  warped  by  party 
spirit.  The  same  firm  resolye  is  seen  in  carrying  out  his  principles  to  their 
consequences,  though  he  shows  it  not  in  persecuting  but  in  suffering.  The 
same  restless  energy,  which  carried  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  that 
he  might  extirpate  heresy,  now  urges  him  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,^  that  he  may  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

The  painful  anticipations  which  now  saddened  his  return  to  Corinth 
were  not,  however,  altogether  unrelieved  by  happier  thoughts.  As  he 
approached  the  well-known  gates,  in  the  midst  of  that  baud  of  faithful 
friends  who,  as  we  have  seen,  accompanied  him  from  Macedonia,  his 
memory  could  not  but  revert  to  the  time  when  first  he  entered  the  same 
city,  a  friendless  and  lonely*  stranger.  He  could  not  but  recall  the  feel- 
ings of  extreme  depression  with  which  he  first  began  his  missionary  work 
at  Corinth,  after  his  unsuccessful  visit  to  Athens.  The  very  firmness  and 
bold  confidence  which  now  animated  him, — ^the  assurance  which  he  felt  of 
victory  over  the  opponents  of  truth, — must  have  reminded  hun  by  con- 
trast of  the  anxiety  and  self-distrust'  which  weighed  him  down  at  his  first 
intejrcourse  with  the  Corinthians,  and  which  needed  a  miraculous  vision  * 
for  its  removal.  How  could  he  allow  discouragement  to  overcome  his 
spirit,  when  he  remembered  the  fruits  borne  by  labours  which  had  begun 
in  so  much  sadness  and  timidity.  It  was  surely  something  that  hundreds 
of  believers  now  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  when  he  first 
came  among  them,  had  worshipped  nothing  but  the  deification  of  their 
own  lusts.  Painful  no  doubt  it  was,  to  find  that  their  conversion  had 
been  so  incomplete  ;  that  the  pollutions  of  heathenism  still  defiled  those 
who  had  once  washed  away  the  stains*  of  sin  ;  yet  the  majority  of  the 
Church  had  repented  of  their  offences ;  the  number  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  sin  was  but  small ;  and  if  many  of  the  adult  converts  were  so 
tied  and  bound  by  the  chains  of  habit,  that  their  complete  deliverance 
could  scarce  be  hoped  for,  yet  at  least  their  children  might  be  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.    Moreover,  there  were 

I  He  was  at  this  very  time  intending  to  go  pnt  to  Jerosalem,  thence  to  Rome,  and 
thence  to  Spain ;  that  is,  to  travel  from  the  Eastern  to  Che  Western  extremities  of  the 
civilized  world.    See  Rom.  zv.  2S.    Compare  the  conclusion  of  Chap.  XVIL 

*  He  was  left  at  Athens  cUone  (1  Thess.  ilL  1),  and  so  remained  till  Timotheof  and 
Silas  rejoined  him  at  Corinth.    See  YoL  L  p.  362. 

»  See  1  Cop.  iil  1-3.  *  Acts  xviiL  9. 

»  1  Cor.  vL  11. 
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iome,  eyen  in  this  erring  church,  on  whom  St.  Panl  coold  think  with  nn« 
Bungled  satisfation  ;  some  who  walked  in  the  spirit,  and  did  not  fnlfil  the 
■UBt  of  the  flesh ;  who  were  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesns  ;  with  whom  old 
things  had  passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become  new  ;  who  dwelt  in 
Christ,  And  Christ  in  them.  Such  were  Erastus  the  treasurer,  and 
Stephanas,  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia ;  such  were  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus, 
who  had  lately  trayelled  to  Ephesus  on  the  errand  of  their  brethren  ;  such 
was  Qaius,*  who  was  even  now  preparing  to  welcome  beneath  his  hospit- 
able roof  the  Apostle  who  had  thrown  open  to  himself  the  door  of  entrance 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  When  St.  Paul  thought  of  "  them  that  were 
such,"  and  of  the  many  others  "  who  worked  with  them  and  laboured"' 
as  he  threaded  the  crowded  streets  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Gains, 
doubtless  he  *Hhanked  Qod  and  took  courage." 

But  a  painful  surprise  awaited  him  on  his  arrival.  He  found  that  in- 
telligence had  reached  Corinth  from  Ephesus,  by  the  direct  route,  of  a 
more  recent  date  than  any  which  he  had  lately  received  ;  and  the  tidings 
brought  by  this  channel  concerning  the  state  of  the  Galatian  churches, 
excited  both  his  astonishment  and  his  indignation.  His  converts  there, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  peculiar  affection,  and  whose  love 
and  zeal  for  himself  had  formerly  been  so  conspicuous,  were  rapidly  for- 
sokmg  his  teaching,  and  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  Judaizing  mis- 
sionaries ^m  Palestine.  We  have  seen  the  vigour  and  success  with 
which  the  Judaizing  party  at  Jerusalem  were  at  this  period  pursuing  their 
new  tactics,  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their  great  oppo- 
nent, and  endeavouring  to  counterwork  him  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
influence,  in  the  bosom  of  those  Gentile  Churches  which  he  had  so  lately 
founded.  We  know  how  great  was  the  difficulty  with  which  he  had 
defeated  (if  indeed  they  were  yet  defeated)  the  agents  of  this  restless 
party  at  Corinth ;  and  now,  on  his  reaching  that  city  to  crush  the  last 
remains  of  their  opposition,  he  heard  that  they  had  been  working  the  same 
mischief  in  Oalatia,  where  he  had  least  expected  it.  There,  as  in  most  ot 
the  early  Christiui  communities,  a  portion  of  the  Church  had  been  Jews 
by  birth ;  and  this  body  would  afford  a  natural  fulcrum  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Judaizing  teachers ;  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  number  of  Jews 
readent  in  this  inland  agricultural  district  could  have  been  very  large. 
And  St  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Galatians,  although  he  assumes  that  there 
irere  some  among  them  familiar  with  the  Mosaic  Law,  yet  evidently  im- 
plies that  the  majority  were  converts  from  heathenism'    It  is  remark* 

>  It  would  be  more  correct  to  write  this  name  Caios ;  bat  as  the  nnirie  under  ill 
Greek  form  of  Gains  has  become  naturalised  in  the  English  language  as  a  oiumirm  of 
Christian  hospitality,  it  seems  nndesirable  to  alter  it 

•  1  Cor.  xvL  16. 

'  See  GaL  i>   9. 
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able,  therefore,  that  the  Judaidng  emissaries  should  lo  soon  hare  gained 
so  great  a  hold  over  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  QentUe  Christians ; 
and  the  fact  that  they  did  so  proves  not  only  their  indefatigable  activity, 
but  also  their  skill  in  the /arts  of  conciliation  and  persuasion.  It  mnst  be 
remembered,  however,  that  they  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  which  they  employed  to  effect  their  objects.  At  any  cost  of  false- 
hood and  detraction,  they  resolved  to  loosen  the  hold  of  St.  Paul  upon  the 
affection  and  respect  of  his  converts.  Thus  to  the  Galatians  they  accused 
him  of  a  want  of  uprightness,  in  observing  the  Law  himself  whilst  among 
the  Jews,  yet  persuading  the  Gentiles  to  renounce  it ;'  they  argued  that 
I J  Is  motive  was  to  keep  his  converts  in  a  subordinate  state,  excluded  from 
the  privileges  of  a  full  covenant  with  God,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  cir* 
camcised  alone  ;*  they  declared  that  he  was  an  interested  flatterer,'  "be- 
coming all  thmgs  to  all  men,"  that  he  might  make  a  party  for  hmiself ; 
and  above  all,  they  insisted  that  he  falsely  represented  himself  as  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  for  that  he  had  not,  like  the  Twelve,  been  a  follower  of 
Jesus  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  had  not  received  His  commission ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  only  a  teacher  sent  out  by  the  authority  of  the 
Twelve,  whose  teaching  was  only  to  be  received  so  far  as  it  agreed  with 
theirs  and  was  sanctioned  by  them  ;  whereas  his  doctrine  (they  alleged) 
was  now  in  opposition  to  that  of  Peter  and  Jamto,  and  the  other 
"  Pillars''  of  the  Church.*  By  such  representations  they  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent  in  alienating  the  Galatian  Christians  from  their  father  in  the 
faith ;  already  many  of  the  recent  converts  submitted  to  curcumcision,* 
and  embraced  the  party  of  their  new  teachers  with  the  same  zeal  which 
they  had  formerly  shown  for  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  *  and  the  rest 
of  the  Church  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation  and  division. 

On  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of  these  occurrences,  St.  Paul 
hastened  to  check  the  evil  before  it  should  have  become  irremediable.  He 
wrote  to  the  Galatians  an  Epistle  which  begins  with  an  abruptness  and 
severity  showing  his  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger ;  it  is  also  frequently  characterised  by  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness, such  as  would  naturally  be  felt  by  a  man  of  such  warm  affections 
when  he  heard  that  those  whom  he  loved  were  forsaking  his  cause  and 
believing  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  In  this  letter  his  principal  object 
is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Judaizers  did  in  fact  destroy  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  reduced  it  from  an  inward  and  spiritual  life  to 
an  outward  and  ceremonial  system ;  but,  in  order  to  remove  the  seeds  of 
alienation  and  distrust  which  had  been  designedly  planted  in  the  minds  ol 

<  GkO.  V.  IL 

*  GaL  ir  16  compared  with  Gal.  ill7.  >  Gal  L  10 

*  See  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle. 

*  Gal.  vi.  13.  «  Gal  iv.  14, 15. 
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his  conyerts,  he  b€|pns  by  fully  contradicting  the  falsehoods  ^hich  had 
been  propagated  against  himself  by  his  opponents,  and  especially  by  vindi- 
cating his  title  to  the  Apostolic  ofiBce  as  received  directly  from  Christ,  and 
exercised  independently  of  the  other  Apostles.  Such  were  the  cir- 
comstancea  and  such  the  objects  which  led  him  to  write  the  following 
Eiustle. 

EPISTLE   TO   THE   GALATIANSj 

I  Paul, — an  Apostle,  sent  not  from  men  nor  by  man,  Drf«M»^^hia 
but  by  JesuB  Christ,  and  God  the  Father,  who  3^"°,^^ 

1  The  date  of  this  Epistle  cannot  be  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  that  of  most  of  the 
others ;  bat  we  conclude  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  assumed  in  the  text  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

Ist  It  was  not  written  till  after  St.  PauPs  second  visit  to  the  Gcdatians,  This 
is  proved  (A)  by  his  speaking  of  their  conversion  as  having  occurred  at  his  first  visit 
(Td  nporepovf  iv.  13) ;  implying  that  he  had  paid  them  a  second  visit.  (B)  (iv.  16) : 
"Am  I  now  become  {yiyava)  your  enemy  by  speaking  truth  among  you?"  implies 
that  there  had  been  a  second  vimt  in  which  he  had  offended  them,  contrasted  with  the 
first  when  he  was  so  welcome. 

2ttdlv.  It  is  maintained  by  many  eminent  authorities  that  it  was  written  sl  m  after 
his  second  visit.  This  St.  Paul  (they  argue)  expressly  says :  he  marvels  that  the  Ga- 
latians  are  so  soon  {oOtq  raxiact  i*  6)  forsaking  his  teaching.  The  question  is  (accord- 
ing to  these  writers),  within  what  interval  of  time  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  use  this  word  "  soon  ?  "  Now  this  depends  on  the  length  of  thehr  previous  Cbnstian 
life ;  for  instance,  had  St  Paul  known  them  as  Christians  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
after  an  absence  of  four  years  heard  of  then:  perversion,  he  might  have  said  their  aban- 
donment of  the  truth  was  marvellously  soon  after  their  poaseasion  of  it ;  but  if  they  had 
been  only  converted  to  Christianity  for  three  years  before  his  second  visit  (as  was 
leally  ^e  case),  and  he  had  heard  of  their  perversion  not  tiU  four  years  after  his 
second  visit,  he  could  scarcely,  in  that  case,  speak  of  their  perversion  as  having  oc- 
coned  soon  after  they  had  been  in  the  right  path,  in  reference  to  the  whole  time  they 
had  been  (Siristians.  He  says  virtually, "  You  are  wrong  now,  you  were  right  a  short 
time  agoJ^  The  natural  impression  conveyed  by  this  language  (considering  that  the 
time  of  their  previous  stedfastness  in  the  true  faith  was  only  three  years  altogether) 
would  certainly  be  that  St.  Paul  must  have  heard  of  their  perversion  within  about  a 
year  from  the  time  of  his  visit.  At  that  time  he  was  resident  at  Ephesus,  where  he 
would  most  naturally  and  easily  receive  tidings  fh)m  Galatfa.  Hence  they  consider 
the  Epistle  to  have  been  written  at  Ephesus  during  the  first  year  of  St.  Paul's  resi- 
dence there.  But  in  answer  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  replied,  that  St.  Paul  does 
not  ny  the  GUtUtians  were  perverted  •o<m<^erAi»ou^/a«l9in^  to  Mem.  His  words 
ai«,  ^avfja^u  6ti  o6tq  Taxeac  fieTandeaOe,  "  I  wonder  that  you  are  so  qpickly  shifting 
your  ground."  The  same  word,  raxiaCj  he  uses  (2  Thess.  it  2)  where  he  exhorts  tha 
Theasalonians  ^  raxiuc  aoKtv^ai,  "  not  rashly  to  let  themselves  be  shaken ;"  where 
rojt^  ^^sn  not  BO  much  to  the  time  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  affected 
like  the  English  hastily.  But  even  supposing  the  rat^«f  in  GraL  i.  6  to  refer  simplj 
to  tmef  and  to  be  translated  quickly  or  soon^  we  stUl  (if  we  would  fix  the  date  firom 
H)  must  ask,  "  quickly  after  what  event  7  "~  "  soon  qfter  tohat  event  ?  "  And  it  is 
foan  natural  (especially  as  uerarideaet  is  the  present  tense)  to  understand  **sooo 
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^.^^"^  raised  Him  from  the  dead ;— With  all  the  brethren  •  1 
^t*^^^  ^^^  are  in  my  company.    To  the  CShubohks  op 

aerlTed     from    W-ALATIA. 

AAfU^"  Grace  be  to  yon  and  peace  from  Grod  onr*  3 

Father,  and  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for  onr  4 
sins,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world, 
according  to  the  will  of  our  God  and  Father ;  to  whom  be  5 
glory,  even  unto  the  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 

after  the  entrauee  of  the  Judaizmg  teaehersy^^  than  to  underetand  **  soon  after  my 
last  visit." 

Hence  there  aeeaui  nothing  in  this  raxiac  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Epistle ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  external  evidence  of  a  decisiye  nature  supplied  by  the  Epistle.    But 

Srdly.  The  internal  eyidence  that  the  Epistle  was  written  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  ti^t  to  the  Romans  is  ezoeedmgly  strong.  Exampleb  of  this  are  Rodl  viiL  15 
compared  with  Gal.  iv.  6.  Bom.  vii.  14-25  compared  with  GraL  v.  17.  Rom.  i.  17 
compared  with  Gral.  ill  11,  and  the  argument  about  Abraham's  faith  in  Rom.  It.  com- 
pared with  Gal.  iii  But  the  comparison  of  single  passages  does  not  so  forcibly  im- 
press on  the  mind  the  pandlelism  of  the  two  Epistles,  as  the  study  of  each  Epistie  as  a 
whole.  The  mote  we  examine  them,  the  more  we  are  struck  by  tiie  resemblance ;  and 
it  is  exactly  that  resemblance  which  would  exist  between  two  Epistles  written  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  while  the  same  line  of  argument  was  occupying  the  writer's  mind, 
and  the  same  phrases  and  iUustrations  were  on  his  tongue.  This  resemblance,  too, 
becomes  more  striking  when  we  remember  the  very  difibrent  circumstances  which 
called  forth  the  two  Epistles ;  that  to  the  Romans  being  a  deliberate  exposition  of  St 
Paul's  theology,  addressed  to  a  Church  with  which  he  was  personally  unacquainted ; 
that  to  the  Galatians  being  an  indignant  rebuke,  written  on  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  check  the  perversion  of  his  children  in  the  faith. 

This  internal  evidence,  therefore,  leads  us  to  suppose  tliat  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians was  written  within  a  few  months  of  that  to  the  Romans ;  and  most  probably, 
therelSsre,  from  Ckarinth  durmg  the  present  visit  (although  there  is  nothing  to  show 
which  of  the  two  was  written  the  first).  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Judaizers  in 
Galatia  would  reaA  St  Paul  from  Ephesus ;  and  (considering  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  cities)  there  is  no  place  where  he  would  be  so  likely  to  hear  tidings 
from  Ephesus  as  at  G<«inth.  And  since,  on  his  arrival  at  the  latter  city,  he  would 
probably  find  some  intelligenoe  from  Ephesus  waiting  for  him,  we  have  supposed,  iu 
the  text,  that  the  tidings  of  the  perversion  of  Galatia  met  him  thus  on  his  arrival  at 
Gorinth. 

1  Some  of  theee  "  brethren  in  St  Paul's  company  "  are  enumerated  in  Acts  xx.  4 : 
Sopater  of  Berosa ;  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  of  Thessalonica ;  Gains  of  Derbe ;  TIibo- 
theus ;  and  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  from  Proconsular  Asia.  The  junction  of  their 
names  with  that  of  Paul  in  the  salutation  of  this  Epistle,  throws  light  on  the  junction 
of  the  names  of  Timotheus,  Sosthenes,  Silvanus,  &c.  with  Paul's  in  the  salutation  at 
the  head  of  some  other  Episties ;  sho^g  ua  more  clearly  that  these  names  were  no4 
joined  with  that  of  St  Paul  as  if  they  were  joint  atUhon  of  the  several  Eristics  ie> 
ferred  to.  This  clause  also  confirms  tiie.date  we  have  assigned  to  the  Epistle,  sinoe  it 
suits  a  period  when  he  had  an  unusual  number  of  travelling  companions,  in  oodw* 
quence  of  the  collection  which  they  and  he  were  jointiy  to  bear  to  Jerusalem.  See  tiM 
last  chapter. 

*  The  text  used  by  (^hrysostom  placed  i/iuv  after  ndrpoct  which  is  the  usual  order. 
The  meaning  of  the  other  reading  (which  has  the  greater  weight  of  MS.  authority  foi 
it)  is  probably  the  same. 
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6  1  marvel  that  you  are  so  soon  shifting »  your  ground,  and 
forsaking  Him  *  who  called  you  *  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  for  a 

7  new  Glad-tidings ;  whioh  is  nothing  else  *  but  the  device  of  cer- 
tain men  who  are  troubling  you,  and  who  desire  to  pervert  the 

g  Glad-tidings  of  Christ.  But  even  though  I  myself,  or  an  angel 
fix)m  heaven,  should  declare  to  you  any  other  Glad-tidings  than 

9  tliat  which  I  declared,  let  him  be  accursed.  As  I  have  said 
before,  so  now  I  say  again,  if  any  man  is  come  to  you  with  a 
Glad-tidings  diflferent  from  that  which  you  received  before,  let . 

10  him  be  accursed.  Think  ye  that  man's »  assent,  or  God's,  is  now 
my  object?  or  is  it  that  I  seek  favour  with  men  ?  Nay,  if  I 
still  sought  favour  with  men,  I  should  not  be  the  bondsman 
of  Christ. 

11  For  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  Glad-tidings  which  I 

12  brought  you  is  not  of  man's  devising.  For  I  myself  received 
it  not  from  man,  nor  was  it  taught  me  by  man's  teaching,  but 

13  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  For  you  have  heard  of  my 
former  behaviour  in  the  days  of  my  Judaism,  how  I  persecuted 
beyond  measure  the  Church  of  God,  and  strove  *  to  root  it  out, 

14  and  outran  in  Judaism  many  of  my  own  age  and  nation,  being 
more  exceedingly  zealous'  for  the  traditions  of  my  fathers. 

15  But  when  it  pleased  Him,  who  set  me  apart »  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  called  me  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me, 

16  that  I  might  proclaim  His  Glad-ddings  among  the  Gentiles,  I 

17  did  not  immediately  take  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  yet 
did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before 
me,  but  I  departed  into  Arabia,^  and  from  thence  returned  to 

1  For  the  translation  of  tids,  see  the  note  on  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  above. 

•  "  Him  who  called  yauJ^    St  Paul  probably  means  Qo±    Compare  Rom.  iz.  24. 

s  « In  the  grace  of  Ghrkl"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  (since  Winer's  writing)  to  ob- 
«iTe  that  iv  cannot  mean  mtoi  Christians  are  caUed  to  salvation  in  the  grace  of 
Cbnat 

4  The  Authorised  Version,  "tohieh  is  not  another,**  is  incorrect ;  the  dXlo  of  this 
Irene  not  being  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  irepov. 

•  This  sUndes  to  the  accnsati<m  bronght  against  him.  See  above,  p.  133 ;  also  2 
Cor.  V  11 ;  and  for  the  words  dvBpctKotf  dpiaxetv  compare  6v$pQKapeaKoi  (CoL  ilL  22). 
His  answer  is,  that  had  popolarity  and  power  been  his  ol^t,  he  woold  have  remained 
m  member  of  tiie  Sanhedrin.  The  ifyrt  and  iu  mark  the  reference  to  this  contrast  be 
imeen  his  position  before  and  since  his  conversion. 

•  'Eimpdovp  (the  imperfect). 

7  Z^XuT^C'    This  term  was,  perhi^,  abeady  adopted  (as  it  was  not  long  afln 
loKfit.  BeU.  iv.  6)  by  tiie  UltrarPharisaical  party. 
CkHupare  Rom.  L  1 .  d^upiafiivoc  elc  eifayyiXiov, 
On  the  events  mentioned  in  this  verse,  see  Vol.  L  p.  95 
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Damascus.    Afterwards,  when  three  years  had  passed,  1  went  li 
up  to  Jerusalem,  that  I  might  know  Cephas,*  and  with  him  I 
remained  fifteen  days ;  but  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  1  none,  19 
save  only  James,*  the  brother  of  the  Lord.   (Now  in  this  which  lo 
I  write  to  you,  behold  I  testify  before  God  that  I  lie  not.)    Af-  2J 
tor  this  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  but  I  was  22 
•till  unknown  by  face  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Judaea : 
tidings  only  were  brought  them  from  time  to  time,'  saying,  23 
**He  who  was  once  our  persecutor  now  bears  the  Glad-tidings  of 
that  Faith,  which  formerly  he  laboured  to  root  out."    And  they  24 
glorified  God  in  me.  H 

Then  fourteen  <  years  after,  I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  l 
The  eooncu  of  with  Bamabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me  also.    At  2 

that  tmie  I  went  up  in  obedience  to  a  revelation 
which  I  had  received,  and  I  communicated  to  the  brethren*  in 
Jerusalem  the  Glad-tidings  which  I  proclaim  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  to  the  chief  brethren  I  communicated  it  privately,* 
lest  perchance  my  labours,  either  past  or  present,  might  be 
rendered  fruitless.    Yet  not  even  Titus,  my  own  companion  3 
(being  a  Greek),  was  compelled  to  be  circumcised.    But  this  4 
communication  ^  [with  the  Apostles  in  Judsea]  I  undertook  on 
account  of  the  false  brethren  who  gained  entrance  by  fraud,  for 
they  crept  in  among  us  to  spy  out  our  freedom '  (which  we  pos- 
sess in  Christ  Jesus)  that  they  might  enslave  us  under  their 
own  yoke.    To  whom  I  yielded  no  submission,  no,  not  for  an  6 
hour;  that  you  might  continue  to  enjoy  the  reality  of  Christ's 
Glad-tidings. 

1  Cephas^  not  Peters  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  throoghont  this  Epistle,  as  well 
as  in  the  Epistles  to  Corinth ;  except  in  one  poseage,  GaL  IL  7,  8.  St  Peter  was  or- 
dinarily known  np  to  this  period  by  the  Syro-Chaldaic  form  of  his  name  (the  name 
aotnaUy  given  by  onr  Lord),  and  not  by  its  Greek  equivalent  It  Is  remarkable  that 
he  himself,  in  his  Epistles,  nses  the  Greek  fcmn,  perhaps  as  a  mark  of  his  antagonism 
to  the  Jadaizen,  who  natoraUy  would  cling  to  the  Hebraic  form. 

'  See  note  on  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  >  'Aicovovrec  rjaav, 

*  See  the  discossion  of  this  passage,  Vol  L  pp.  227-2S5 ;  also  see  Vol  L  p.  219  and 
Vol.  n.  p.  74.  »  AiTotc.    Compare  the  preceding  verae. 

*  On  these  prifvate  o<»fereiioes  preceding  the  pnbUo  assembly  of  the  Chnich,  see 
VoL  L  p.  213. 

7  Something  mnst  be  sappUed  here  to  complete  the  sense :  we  nnderstand  dy«(9^fv 
fh>m  V.  2 ;  others  supply  o^  irepitrfi^,  "  but  I  refbse  |o  circumcise  him  (which  otiier 
wise  I  would  have  done)  on  account  of  the  false  brethren,  that  I  might  not  seem  to 
yield  to  them.''  Others  again  supply  irepitrft^,  which  gives  an  opposite  sense.  Om 
interpretation  agrees  best  with  the  narrative  in  Acts  xv. 

*  Viz.  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law 
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6  Bat  from  those  who  were  held  in  chief  reputation — ^it  mat 
tere  not  to  me  of  what  account  they  were, — God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons — those  (I  say)  who  were  the  chief  in  reputation  gave 

1  me  no  new  instruction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  saw 
that  I  had  *  been  charged  to  preach  the  Glad-tidings  to  the  un- 
circumcised  by  the  same  authority  as  Peter  to  the  circumcised 

8  (for  He  who  wrought  in  Peter  a  fitness  for  the  Apostleship  of 
the  circumcision,  wrought  also  in  me  the  gifts  needM  for  an 

9  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles),  and  when  they  had  learned  the  grace 
which  God  had  given  me, — James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who 
were  accounted  chief  pillars,  gave  to  me  and  Samabas  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  purposing  that  we  should  go  to  the 

10  Gentiles,  and  they  to  the  Jews ;  provided  only,  that  we  should 
remember  the  poor  [brethren  in  Judaea],  which  I  have  accord- 
ingly "  endeavoured  to  do  with  diligence. 

U       But  when  Cephas  came  to  Antioch,  I  withstood  st.  peterat An- 

12 him  openly,  because  he  had  incurred '  reproach; 

for  before  the  coming  of  certain  [brethren]  from  James,  he  was 

in  the  habit  of  eating  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when  they  came, 

he  drew  back,  and  separated  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  for 

13  fear  of  the  Jewish  brethren.  And  he  was  joined  in  his  dissim- 
ulation by  the  rest  of  the  Jews  [in  the  Church  of  Antioch],  so 
that  even  Barnabas  was  drawn  away  with  them  to  dissemble  in 

14  like  manner.  But  when  I  saw  that  they  were  walking  in  a 
crooked  path,«  and  forsaking  the  truth  of  the  Glad-tidings,  I 
said  to  Cephas  before  them  all,  ^^  If  thou,  being  The  jewiBh  be 
bom  a  Jew,  art  wont  to  live  according  to  the  cus-  ■ounced    the 

^  righteoumen 

torn  of  the  Gentiles,  and  not  of  the  Jews,  why  would-  ©f  the  uw.  ■ 
est  thou  constrain  the  Gentiles  to  keep  the  ordinances  of  the 

16  Jews  ?    We  are  Jews  by  birth,  and  not  unhallowed  Gentiles ; 

1$  yet,*  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the 
Law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  ourselves  also  have  put 
our  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  &itb 

1  Ueniarevftat,  the  perfect,  need  because  the  charge  still  continaed. 

*  The  A.  y.  here  is  probably  incorrect  'Bano^daaa  seems  to  be  the  aorist  used  for 
perfect  (as  often).  A^d  tovto  (nsed  in  this  way)  is  nearly  eqoiyalent  to  accordingly 
Compare  2  Cor.  iL  3  and  PhiL  L  6. 

3  Kareyvoa/dvoc  iv,  a  remarkable  expression,  not  equivalent  to  the  Aithorised 
translation,  "  he  toaa  to  be  bkaned,"    For  the  history  of  this  see  Chap.  YIL 

*  'OpOoiroSelv  (only  fonnd  here),  to  toalk  in  a  straight  path. 
Wo  read  di  here  with  Tischendorf  and  the  best  MSS. 
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of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  Law ;  for  by  the  workfl 
of  the  Law  *  sJiaU  no  flesh  hejvsUfled!  "  * 

Bat  what  if,  while  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Ohrist,  we  have  II 
indeed  reduced*  ourselves  to  the  sinful  state  of  unhallowed* 
Gentiles  f    Must  we  then  hold  Christ  for  the  minister  of  sin  t 
That  be  far  from  us  I  < 

For  if  I  again  build  up  that  [structure  of  the  Law]  which  ig 
1  have  overthrown,  then  I  represent  myself  as  a  transgressor. 
Whereas  I,  through  the  operation »  of  the  Law,  became  dead  to  19 
the  Law,  that  I  might  live  to  God.   I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  20 
and  •  live  no  more  myself,  but  Christ  is  living  in  me ;  and  my 
outward  life  which  still  remains,  I  live  in  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me.    I  will  not  seta 
at  naught  the  gift  of  God's  grace  [by  seeking  righteousness  in 
the  Law]  ;  for  if  the  Law  can  make  men  righteous,  then  Christ 
has  died  in  vain. 

m. 

Appeal  to  tb©        O  foolish  Galatiaus,  who  haa  bewitched  you!'  1 

exp6rl6D00     of  /  v 

the Qaiattans.    Yqu,  bcforo  whoso  oycs  was  held  up  the  picture®  of 
Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross.     One  question  I  would  ask  you.  2 
When  you  received  the  Spirit,  was  it  from  the  works  of  the 
Law,  or  the  teaching  of  Faith  ?   Are  you  so  senseless  ?  Having  3 
begun  in  the  Spirit,  would  you  now  end  in  the  Flesh  ?    Have  4 
you  received  so  many  benefits  in  vain — ^if  indeed  it  has  been  in 

1  P&  cxUii.  2.  (LXX.) ;  quoted  alflo  more  fdUy,  Rom.  iii.  20. 

*  Literalljy  been  found, 

'  *kfuipTi>7Ml,    Compare  H  k^Qv  dfAOfym^cl  above. 

4  Neander  (P.  und  L.  352)  thrnks  thai  the  17th  verse  alio  onc^t  to  be  indiutod  in 
the  speech  of  St  Paul,  and  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  his  view.  StiU,  on  the 
whole,  we  think  the  speech  more  naturally  terminates  with  v.  16.  See  YoL  L  p.  326, 
n.  1.  The  hypothesis  in  v.  17  is  that  of  the  Judaizers,  reflited  (afl«r  St.  Paul's  man- 
ner) by  an  abrupt  reductio  ad  abaurdam.  The  Judaizer  ol^'ects,  **  Vou  $ay  you  sedt 
righteousness  in  Christy  btU  in  fact  you  reduce  yourself  to  the  state  of  a  Gentile; 
you  are  farther  from  Ood,  and  thertfore  farther  from  righteousnesSf  than  you  were 
before  J*  To  which  Si  Paul  only  repUes,  "  On  your  hypothesis,  then  {upa),  we  must 
conclude  Christ  to  be  the  minister  of  sin!  fttf  yevoiTo,"  This  passage  is  Ulustrated 
by  the  similar  mode  in  which  he  answers  the  oljections  of  the  same  party,  Boddl  iii. 
3-8.    See  note  on  /i^  yhoiro  below,  chap.  iii.  21. 

ft  This  thought  is  fuUy  expanded  in  the  7th  of  Romans. 

«  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  depart  from  the  A.  Y.  here,  not  only  because  of  iii 
extreme  beauty,  but  because  it  must  be  so  dear  to  the  devotional  feelinfi;^  of  aU  good 
men.    Yet  Cw  Si  oiKin  kyci  cannot  be  translated  **  nevertheless  I  Ivoe,  yet  not  V* 

7  The  words  r^  ahiSei^  /<^  veideoBru  are  not  founi  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  iv  ^ 
h  also  omitted. 

'  llpocypu^. 
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0  vain  ?  I  say,  How  came  the  gifts  of  Him  who  ftimishes  you 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  works  in  you  the  power  of 
miracles  ?  ^  Came  they  from  the  deeds  of  the  Law,  or  from  the 
t^jaching  of  Faith  ? 

6  So  likewise  ''Abraham^  hadfmth  m  Ood.  omd  F^uh,  and  not 

*'  the  Law,  is  tb» 

"%  Uw(i8Teclconedvmiohvm,f€TTighi^  Know,  wurce  of  right, 

therefore,  that  they  only  are  the  sons  of  Abraham 

8  who  are  children  of  Faith.  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that 
Grod  through  Faith  justifies  [not  the  Jews  only  but]  the  Gentiles, 
declared  beforehand  to  Abraham  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ, 
saying,  "J.K«  the  noMons  of  the  GentUee  shaU  he  blessed  in 

9  thee.^^  So  then,  they  who  are  children  of  Faith  [whether  they 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles]  are  blessed  with  faithftil  Abraham. 

10  For  all  they  who  rest  upon  the  works  of  the  Law,  lie 
under  a  curse;  for  it  is  written,  ^' Cursed*  is  every  one  that 
eontimceth  not  in  aU  things  which  a/re  vrritten  in  the  book  of  the 

11  Lcm  to  do  the/mP  And  it  is  manifest  that  no  man  is  counted 
righteous  in  God's  judgment  under  the  conditions  of  the  Law; 

12  for  it  is  written,  "  By  ^  faith  shall  the  righteous  liveP    But  the  * 
Law  rests  not  on  Faith,  but  declares,  "  The «  mam.  which  doeth 
these  thmgsy  shall  live  therein.^^    Christ  has  redeemed  us  from 

13  the  curse  of  the  Law,  for  He  became  accursed  for  our  sakes 
(as  it  is  written,  ^^Gwrsed''  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree^^\ 

Li  to  the  end  that  in  Christ  Jesus  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  unto  the  Gentiles ;  that  through  Faith  we  might  receive , 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit. 

15  Brethren — (I  speak  by  comparison,^)— neverthe-     The  uw 
less, — a  man's  covenant,  when  ratified,  cannot  by  JSpSettSfprfOT 

its  giver  be  annulled,  or  set  aside  by  a  later  ad-  A?^b^.^ 

16  dition.  Now  God's  promises  were  made  to  Abraham  and  to 
his  seed ;  the  scripture  says  not  ^^  amd  to  thy  seeds^^  as  if  it 

1  ^vepyQv  i^tvdfiei^.    Compare  kvepyrjfMta  dwdfuav,  1  Cor.  ziL  10. 

*  Gren.  XT.  6  (LXX.) ;  quoted  also  Rom.  ir.  3. 

*  Gren.  ziL  3,  from  the  liXX  bat  not  verbatim.  Compare  the  aimilar  qaotatioo, 
Bom.  iv.  17. 

4  Dent  zzvii.  26.    Nearly  yerbatim  from  LXX. 
A  Hab.  U.  4  (LXX.) ;  quoted  also  Rom.  L  17. 

*  Levii  xviiL  5  (LXX.) ;  quoted  also  Rom.  z.  5. 

7  Deut.  zzi.  23.    Nearly  verbatim  from  LXX. 

8  Kar*  dvdpuirov  Al/u,  in  St,  Paul's  style,  seems  always  to  mean,  I  tue  a  ewnpatt' 
9on  dntumfrom  httman  qjfairs  or  human  language.  Compare  Rom.  ill  5,  and  1 
vor  XT.  82. 
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spoke  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  "  and  to  thy  seed;  "  *  and  this 
seed  is  Christ  But  this  I  say ;  a  covenant  which  had  been  n 
ratified  before  by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  tlic  law  which 
was  given  four  hundred  and  thirty*  years  afterwards,  cannot 
make  void,  to  the  annulling  of  the  promise.  For  if  the  in-  is 
heritance  comes  from  the  Law,  it  comes  no  longer  from  pro- 
mise ;  whereas  God  has  given  it  to  Abraham  freely  by  pro- 
mise. 

To  what  end,  then,  was  the  Law  ?  it  was '  added  because  19 
of  the  transgressions^  of  men,  till  the  Seed  should  come,  to 
whom  belonged  the  promise ;  and  it  was  ordained  through  the 
ministration  of  angels*  by  the  hands  of  ptfoses,*  who  was]  a 
mediator  [between  God  and  the  people].    Now  where '  a  medi-  21 
ator  is,  there  must  be  two  parties.    Sut  God  is  one  [and  there 
is  no  second  party  to  His  promise]. 
Reution   of        Do  I  say  then  8  that  the  Law  contradicts  the  21 

Jad&isiD     to 

chriatiMity.     promiscs  of  God  ?  that  be  far  from  me  1    For  if  a 

1  G^en.  ziiL  15.  (LXZ.)  The  miming  of  the  argument  is,  that  the  recipients  of 
God's  promises  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  aggregate  of  different  indiriduals,  or  of 
different  races,  bat  are  all  one  body,  whereof  Christ  is  the  head. 

*  With  TegKtd  to  the  chronology,  see  YoL  L  p.  176,  n.  1.  To  the  remarks  there  the 
foUowing  may  be  added :  roi)c  /ujdiv  tuv  toiovtuv  olofjtivov(  elv<u  dcufuviovj  uAAd 
iravra  t^c  dv6pQiriv7fC  yvufuiQ^  daifwvdv  k^  *  datfiovuv  di  xdl  roH^  fiavTevofiivovf  d 
Totc  ivOpoiroi^  IdiiKav  ol  6eol  fioBovai  duiKpiveiv  *  olov  ....  (2  B^eanv  dpidfajaavrac 
j}  fUTpiiaavTac  ij  arfjaavTag  elShcu*  Tot)f  rd  roiavTa  naod  tCjv  dtCiv  Trovdavofiivcfoi 
ddifdara  noieiv  ijyelTO  •  k^  6i  <Jc2v,  d  fitv  fiaJdovTOQ  noielv  idunav  ol  Beoi,  fiavdweiv  • 
'  d  di  fi^  d^Xa  Tolg  dv6p6iroic  iarlf  neipdaOai  irapd  t€*v  $euv  irwddveaQai,.  Memorabilia 
Socratis,L  L 

>  Ilpoffer^  is  the  reeding  of  the  best  MSS. 

4  Compare  Bom.  t.  20 :  vofio^  irmpna^Xdev  iva  nXeovuay  rd  irapdinufUL 

>  Compare  Acts  viL  53. 

«  Moses  Is  called  *'  the  Mediator  "  by  the  Rabbinical  writers.  See  several  paasages 
quoted  by  Schoettgen  (Hone  Hebraicse)  on  this  passage. 

7  St  Paul's  argument  here  is  left  by  him  exceedingly  elliptical,  and  therefore  veiy 
obscure ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  different 
explanations  of  the  passage  have  been  advocated  by  different  commentators.  The 
most  natural  meaning  appears  to  be  as  follows :  <'  It  is  better  to  depend  upon  an  un- 
conditional promise  of  God,  than  upon  a  covenant  made  between  God  and  man ;  for  in 
the  latter  case  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  might  be  broken  by  man  (as  they  had 
been),  and  so  the  blessings  forfeited ;  whereas  in  the  former  case,  God  being  immutable, 
the  blessings  derived  from  His  promise  remain  steadiiut  for  ever.''  The  passage  ii 
parallel  with  Bom.  iv.  13-16. 

8  The  expression  ^  yivoiro  occurs  fourteen  times  in  St  Paul ;  viz.  three  times  fai 
Gftlatians,  ten  times  in  Bomans  (another  example  of  the  similarity  between  these 
£pistle6),  and  once  in  1  Corinthians.  In  one  of  these  cases  (Gral.  vL  14)  it  is  not  ifr 
teqectional,  but  joined  with  i/toi ;  in  another  (1  Cor.  vi  15),  it  repels  a  du^t  hypo- 
thesis, **  Shall  J  do  {$0  and  so)  ?    God  forbid."    But  in  all  the  other  instances  it  ii 
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Law  were  given  which  could  raise  men  from  death  to  life,  then 

we  might  truly  say  that  righteousness  came  from  the  Law. 
22  Bnt  ■  the  Scripture  (on  the  other  hand)  has  shut  up  the  whole 

world  together  under  the  condemnation  of  sin,  that  through 

Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the  promise  might  be  given   to  the 

faithful. 
33       Sut  before  Faith  came,  we  were  shut  up  in  prison,  in  ward 

under  the  Law,  in  preparation  for  the  Faith  which  shcmld 
24 afterwards  be  revealed.    Thus,  even  as  the  slave*  who  leads 

a  child  to  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  so  the  Law  led  us  to 

25  our  teacher  Christ,  that  by  Faith  we  might  be  justified ;  but 
now  that  Faith  is  come,  we  are  under  the  slave's  care  no 

26  longer.    For  you  are  all  the  sons  of  God,  by  your  faith  in 

27  Jesus  Christ ;  yea,  whosoever  among  you  have  been  baptized 

28  unto  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  Li  Him  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither  slave  nor  freeman,  neither  male  nor 

29  female ;  for  you  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  you  are 
Christ's,  then  you  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  of  his  blessing 

rv.by  promise. 

1  Kow  I  say,  that  the  heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  has  no 
more  freedom  than  a  slave,  though  he  is  owner  of  the  whole 

2  inheritance ;  but  he  is  under  overseers  and  stewards  until  the 

3  time  appointed  by  his  father.  And  so  we  also  [who  are 
Israelites]  when  we  were  children,  were  treated  like  slaves, 
and  taught  the  lessons  of  childhood  by  outward  ordinances.* 

4  But  when  the  appointed  time  was  fully  come,  God  sent  forth 
His  own  Son,  who  was  bom  of  a  woman  [partaker  of  our 
flesh  and  blood],  and  bom  an  Israelite,  subject  to  the  Law ; 

:i  that  so  he  might  redeem  from  their  slavery  the  subjects  of 
the  Law,  and  that  we  *  might  be  adopted  as  the  sons  of  Gh>d. 

inteijectional,  and  rebuts  an  inference  deduced  from  St,  PauVs  doctrine  by  an  oppo- 
nent.  So  that  the  question  which  precedes  fjoj  yhoiro  is  equivalent  to  *'  Do  /  then 
infer  thatJ' 

I  The  connection  of  the  argument  is,  that  if  the  Law  could  give  men  spiritual  life, 
and  BO  enable  them  to  fulfil  its  precepts,  it  would  give  them  righteousness :  but  it  does 
not  pretend  to  do  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  Impotence  of  their  nature  by  the 
eootrast  of  its  requirements  with  their  performance.  This  yerse  is  paraUel  with  Bom. 
zLS2. 

*  Uaidayoyoc.  The  mistranslation  of  this  word  in  the  Authorised  Version  has  led 
to  a  misconception  of  the  whole  metaphor.    See  note  on  1  Cor.  iv.  15. 

3  T^  oTotxela  Tov  Koofiov  literally  means  the  elementary  lesitons  of  outward  thing9 
Compare  GoL  ii.  8  and  20. 

*  We^  namely,  all  ChriitianSf  whether  Jetoi  or  GentilcM, 
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And  because  yon  are  the  sons  of  God,  He  has  sent  forth  the  i ' 
spirit  of  EUs  own  Son  into  yonr  hearts,  crying  nnto  Him,  and 
saying  "  Ov/r  Father?^ »    Wherefore  thon  [who  canst  so  pray]  7 
art  no  more  a  slave,  bnt  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of 
God  through  Christ 
Appeal  to  the        But  you  [^ho  wcro  Gentilcs],  when  you  knew  8 

heathen     oon-  ^^     ,  •      i         j  -•       i         i  i 

rertt  not  to  not  GoQ,  wcro  in  bondage  to  gods  that  have  no  real 

return    to    an  '  ,  i  .        ,     ,       , 

wloiorihf*  It^^^ng.    But  now,  when  you  have  gained  the  know-  9 

ledge  of  God, — or  rather,  when  God  has  acknow- 
ledged you, — ^how  is  it  that  you  are  turning  backwards  to 
those  cl^ildifth  lessons,  void  both  of  strength  and  blessing  % 
Would  you  seek  again  the  slavery  which  you  have  outgrown! 
Are  you  observing  days,*    and   months,^  and  seasons,*    andio 
years  ?*    I  am  fearful  for  you,  lest  I  have  spent  my  labour  on  u 
you  in  vain.    I  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  become  as  I  ami2 
[and  seek  no  more  a  place  among  the  circumcised]  ;  for  I  too 
have  become  as  you  *  are  [and  have  cast  away  the  pride  of 
my  circumcision].    You  have  never  wronged  me  hitherto: 
on  the  contrary,  although  it  was  sickness  (as  you  know)  which  13 
caused  ^  me  to  preach  the  Glad-tidings  to  you  at  my  first  visit, 
yet  you  neither  scorned  nor  loathed  me  because  of  the  bodily  14 
infinnity  which  was  my  trial  ;•  but  you  welcomed  me  as  an 
angel  of  God,  yea,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.    Why,  then,  did  youi5 

1  'A/3/?di8  the  Syrf^Chaldaio  word  for  Father,  aod  it  is  the  actual  word  with  which 
the  Lord's  prayer  began,  as  it  was  uttered  by  our  Lord  himselt  The  h  waiip  which 
follows  is  only  a  translatioii  of  'Appd^  inserted  as  translations  of  Aramaic  words  often 
are  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  bnt  jiot  used  aiong  tnth  'Appd,  This  k 
rendered  evident  by  Hark  xiv.  36,  when  we  remember  that  onr  Lwd'spoke  in  Syro- 
Ghaldaic    Rom.  viiL  15  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  present  passage. 

•  The  Sabbath-days.    Compare  CoL  iL  16.  >  The  seyenth  months. 
4  The  seasons  of  the  great  Jewidi  feasts. 

•  The  Sabbatical  and  jolAee  years.  From  this  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  ^dstle 
must  have  been  written  in  a  Sabbatical  year..  But  this  does  not  necessarily  foUow, 
becaose  the  word  may  be  merely  inserted  to  complete  the  sentence ;  and  of  course 
Ihoee  who  obeenred  the  Sabbaths,  festivals,  Ac  would  intend  to  observe  also  the  Sab- 
batical years  when  they  came.  The  plural  of  the  word  htavrov^  being  used,  fkTonn 
this  view. 

•  This  is  of  course  addressed  to  the  Gentile  couYerta 

7  /.  f .  by  keeping  him  in  thdr  country  against  his  preyious  intention.  See  YoL  L 
p-274. 

0  Uetpaa/i6v.  This  was  probably  the  same  disease  mentioned  2  Cor.  ziL  7.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  word  temptatum  has  so  changed  its  meaning  in  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  to  make  the  Authorised  Version  of  this  verse  a  great  source 
of  misapprehension  to  ignorant  readers.  Some  have  even  been  led  to  imagine  that  St 
Paul  spoke  of  a  sinful  habit  in  which  he  indulged,  and  to  the  dominion  of  whidi  ha 
was  encooraji^cd  (2  Cor.  ziL  9)  c(mtentedly  to  resign  himself! 
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think  yourselves  so  happy?  (for  I  bear  you  witness  that,  if  it 
IV  had  been  possible,  you  would  have  torn  out  your  own  eyes 
16  amd  given  them  to  me).    Am  I  then  become  your  enemy  *  be- 
;.7  cause  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  •  They  [who  call  me  so]  show  zeal 

for  you  with  no  good  intent ;  they  would  shut  you  out  from 
B  others,  that  your  zeal  may  be  for  them  alone.    But  it  is  good 

to  be  zealous'  in  a  good  cause,  and  that  at  all  times,  and  not 

when  zeal  lasts  only  [like  yours]  while  I  am  present  witli 

19  yon.    Hy  beloved  children,  I  am  again  bearing  the  pangs  of 

20  travail  for  you,  till  Christ  be  fully  formed  within  you.  I  would 
that  I  were  present  with  you  now,  that  I  might  change  my 
tone  [from  joy  to  sadness] ;  for  you  fill  me  with  perplexity. 

21  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  Law,  will  you  not 
22 hear    the   Law?    For  therein  it  is    written    that     ^he  auogory 

Abraham  had  two  sons;^  one  by  the  bond-woman,  8lr^*tea<Si 
28  the  other  by  the  free.    But  the  son  of  thel  bond-  to*S°jJw?^° 

woman  was  bom  to  him  after  the  flesh ;  whereas  the  son  of  the 
24  free-woman  was  bom  by  virtue  of  Gtod's  promise.    Now,  all 

this  is  allegorical ;  for  these  two  women  are  the  two  covenants ; 

the  first  given  from  Mount  Sinai,  whose  children  are  born  into 
26  bondage,   which  is  Hagar   (for  the  word    Hagar*  signifies) 

Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia) ;  and  herein  she  answers  to  the  earthly 

Jerusalem,  for*  she  continues  in  bondage  with  her  children 
26  But  [Sarah  ^  is  the  second  covenant,  which  is  in  Christ,  and 

answers  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  for]  the  heavenly  Jem- 

>  This  oertainlj  seeiiui  to  confirm  the  yiew  of  those  who  sappiee  St.  Paul's  malady 
to  have  been  some  disease  in  the  eyes.  Tlie  ifiuv  appears  emphatic,  as  if  ho  would 
^Jf  y^*^  toould  haoe  torn  out  your  own  eye$  to  supply  the  lack  of  mine. 

*  The  Jadaisers  accosed  St  Paul  of  desiring  to  keep  the  GrentUe  conyerts  in  an  infe- 
rior position,  not  admitted  (bj  circumcision)  into  ftiU  coyenant  with  €rod ;  and  called 
him,  therefore,  their  enemy.  So,  in  the  Clementines,  St.  Paul  is  coyertly  aUuded  to 
as  &  hfipoc  dvOpoiroc. 

>  Td  Qj}^a$ai  might  also  mean, ''  to  be  the  object  of  zeal,''  as  many  interpreters  take 
it ;  bat,  on  the  whole,  the  other  interpretation  (which  is  that  of  Winer,  Heyer,  and  De 
Wette)  seems  to  suit  the  context  better.  Perhaps,  also,  there  may  be  an  allusion  here 
to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  ^fjXtir^C'    Compare  6aL  L  14. 

4  With  this  passage  compare  Rom.  iz.  7-9. 

ft  The  word  Hagar  in  Arabic  means  "  a  rock,"  and  some  authorities  teU  us  tha. 
Moont  Sinai  is  so  caUed  by  the  Arabs.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  whole  pa»- 
sage,  as  regards  the  Christian  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of  an  impOTtanoe  which  can 
warcely  be  oyerrated. 

«  AU  the  best  MSa  read  yClp,  not  <^^. 

f  This  clause  in  brackets  is  implied,  though  not  expressed,  by  St.  Paul,  being  nece» 
mry  for  the  completion  of  the  parallel. 
VOL.  n. — 10 
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salein  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  ns  alL^    And  so  it  is  written 
[that  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  should  be  more  numerous 
than  his  natural  seed;  as  says  the  Prophet]  ^^JSejaicey  thou 21 
barren  that  hearest  not;  break  forth  mto  shouting ^  thou  that 
travailest  not  /  for  the  desolate  hath  many  more  children  than 
she  which  hath  the  hv^cmdP  *    Now,  we,  brethren,  like  Isaac,  28 
are  children  bom  [not  naturally,  but]  by  virtue  of  God's  pro- 
mise.    Yet,  as  then  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  perse-  29 
cuted  by  his  natural  seed,  so  it  is  also  now.    Nevertheless,  30 
what  says  the  Scripture  t    ^^  Cast  ovt  the  bond-wom/m  and  her 
son;  for  the  son  of  the  bondrWom>an  shcM  not  be  heir  with  the 
son  of  the  free-womoflfhP '^    So  then,  brethren,  we  are  not  chil-31 
dren  of  the  bond-woman,  but  of  the  free.    Stand  fast,  there- V.  l 
fore,  in  the  freedom  which  Christ  has  given  us,  and  turn  not 
back  again,  to  entangle  yourselves  in  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

Lo,  I  Paul  declare  unto  you,  that  if  you  cause  yourselves  2 
to  be  circumcised,  Christ  will  profit  you  nothing.    I  testify  3 
again  to  every  man  who  submits  to  circumcision,  that  he  there- 
by lays  himself  under  obligation  to  fulfil  the  whole  Law!    By  4 
testing  your  righteousness  on  the  Law,  you  have  annulled 
your  fellowship  with  Christ,  you  are  fallen  from  the  free  gift 
of  His  grace.    For  we,  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  *  [not  5 
through  the  circumcision  of  the  Flesh],  from  Faith  [not  works], 
look  with  earnest  longing  for  the  hope  *  of  righteousness.    For  6 
in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  avails  anything,  nor  un- 
circumcision ;  but  Faith,  whose  work*  is  Love. 
WMntBgagteat       You  wcro  running  the  race  well ;  who  has  cast  7 
t«jg««,   *nd  a  stumbling  block  in  your  way  ?  who  has  turned 
SKlSom.         you  aside  from  your  obedience  to  the  truth  \    The  8 
counsel  which  you  have  obeyed'  came  not  from  Him  who 
called •  you.    [Your  seducers  are  few;  but} "A  little  leaven  9 

>  Tlie  weight  of  MS.  aathority  !■  rather  against  the  vavrwf  of  the  received  text ; 
yet  it  bears  an  emphatic  sense  if  retained,  viz.  <<toe  a//,  whether  Jeum  or  Oentiieo, 
who  belong  to  the  hrael  of  God,"    Compare  Gal.  tL  16. 

•IsaiahUv.L    (LXX.) 

>  €ren.  zzL  10,  from  LXX,  bat  not  quite  verbatim. 

4  In  the  words  mfeBfta  and  TiTrtf  a  tadt  reference  is  made  to  their  antitheses  (ooa- 
Btantly  present  to  St  Paol's  mind)  no^  or  ypdfiftOj  and  voftof  or  ipya,  respectively. 

*  Le.the  hope  of  eternal  happiness  promiMed  to  the  righteous, 

*  Literally,  "  whose  essential  operation  consists  m  thejtroduetian  of  love." 
"*  Observe  the  paronomasia  between  rceiofiovif  and  veWeaSai. 

*  Tov  KoXo^Vroc.    The  participle  used  substantively.    Compare  L  6,  and  note. 
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10 leavens  the  whole  lump."'  As  for  me,  I  rely  upon  yon, 
brethren,  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  you  will  not  be  led  astray ; 
but  he  that  is  troubling  you,  whosoever  he  be,  shall  bear  the 
blame. 

11  But  if,  myself  also  [as  they  say]  preach  circumcision,*  why 
am  I  still  persecuted  ?  for  if  1  preach  circumcision,  then  the 
cross,  the  stone  at  which  they  stumble,'  is  done  away. 

12  I  could  wish  that  these  agitators  who  disturb  your  quiet, 
would  execute  upon  themselves  not  only  circumcision,  but 
excision  also.^ 

13  For  you,  brethren,  have  been  called  to  freedom ;  achort»uott  to 
only  make  not  your  freedom  a  vantage-ground  for  ^^*®^JU^ 
the  Flesh,  but  rather  enslave  yourselves  one  to  ti«ir  freedom. 

14  another  by  the  bondage  of  love.    For  all  the  Law  is  fulfilled 

15  in  this  one  commandment,  "  Thou  shdU  love  thy  7mgltb(ywr  as 
thyself  P  *  But  if,  on  the  other  hand;  you  bite  and  devour  one 
another,  take  heed  lest  you  be  utterly  destroyed  by  one 
another's  means. 

16  This  I  say,  then ;  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  you     variance  be- 

17  shall  not  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  Flesh ;  for  the  desire  ^^  ^^  the 
of  the  Flesh  fights  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  desire 

of  the  Spirit  fights  against  the  Flesh ;  and  this  variance  be- 
tween the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit  would  hinder « you  from  doing 

18  that  which  your  will  prefers.    But,  if  you  be  led  by  the  Spirit, 

19  you  are  not  under  the  Law.'    Now,  the  works  of  the  Flesh 

>  This  prorerb  is  quoted  also  1  Cor.  y.  6. 

*  This  aociufttioii  might  natnraUy  be  made  by  St  Paul's  opponents,  on  the  ground 
of  bis  eircumoising  Timothy,  and  himself  still  continuing  sereral  Jeidsh  obeerFanoes. 
Soe  Acts  zz.  6.,  and  Acts  zzi.  24. 

a  LiteraUy,  tAe  thtmbling^tane  of  the  eros9:  L  e.  the  eroiSttokich  it  their  stUm- 
bHng^Ume,  Compare  1  Cor.  I  23.  The  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Kesriah  was  a  stum- 
bling-bk)ck  to  the  national  pride  of  the  Jews ;  but  if  St.  Paul  would  hare  consented  to 
soake  Christianity  a  sect  of  Judaism  (as  he  would  bF  '<  preaching  cizoumcision  ")> 
their  pride  would  hare  been  satisfied.  But  then,  if  salvation  were  made  to  depend  on 
outward  ordinances,  the  death  of  Christ  would  be  rendered  unmeaning. 

*  Obeerye  the  force  of  the  xTi  and  of  the  middle  voice  here ;  the  A.y.  is  a  mistrans 
kutioo. 

*LeTitziz.l&    (LXX.) 

*  *]»a  u^  Kot^re,  not  "w  that  you  cannot "  (A.  Y.),.  but  tending  to  prevent  you 
frtmu 

7  To  be  ''under  the  yoke  of  the  Law,"  and  "under  the  yoke  of  the  Flesh.''  is  in  St 
Paal's  language  the  same ;  because,  for  those  who  are  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  the 
Xav  is  dead  (v.  23) ;  they  do  right,  not  from  fear  of  the  Law's  penalties,  but  through 
tltt  ioflneoce  of  the  Spirit  who  dwells  within  them.    This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal  8tat« 
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aic  manifest,  which  are  such  as  these; '  fornication,  impurity, 2C 
lasciviousness ;  idolatry,  withcraft;'  enmities,  strife,  jealousy, 
passionate  anger ;  intrigues,'  divisions,  sectarian  parties ;  envy,  21 
murder,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like.    Of  which  I 
forewarn  you  (as  I  have  told  you  also  in  times  past),  that  they 
who  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.   But  22 
the  frait  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kind- 
ness, goodness,  trustfulness,*  gentleness,  self-denial.    Against  23 
tiuch  there  is  no  Law. 
Warning  to  But  they  who  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  24 

the   more   en-    __  .  ■•     .  •  1.1  ▼!•  t»        1 

lightened  pftTtj  Flesh,  With  its  passious  and  its  lusts.    K  we  live  by  25 

against   spirii*  '  jt  *f 

uai  pride.        the  Spirit,  let  us  take  heed  that  our  steps  are  guided 
by  the  Spirit.    Let  us  not  thirst  for  empty  honour,  let  us  not  26 
provoke  one  another  to  strife,  let  us  not  envy  one  another.  YL 
Brethren, — ^I  speak  to  you  who  call  yourselves  the  Spiritual,*  i 
—even  if  any  one  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  do  you  correct  such 
a  man  in  a  spirit  of  meekness ;  and  let  each  of  you  take  heed 
to  himself,  lest  he  also  be  tempted.    Bear  ye  one  another's  2 
burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ    For,  if  any  man  exalts  3 
himself,  thinking  to  be  something  when  he  is  nothing,  he 
deceives  himself  with  vain  imaginations.    Eather  let  every  4 
man  examine  his  own  work,  and  then  his  boasting  will  concern 
himself  alone  and  not  his  neighbour ;  for  each  will  bear  the  5 
load  [of  sin]  which  is  his  own  ^  [instead  of  magnifying  the  load 
which  is  his  brother's]. 

of  Ghrifitiaii&  Compare  Rom.  viii.  1-14.  St  Paul  here,  and  elsewhere  in  his  Episttes, 
aUades  thns  briefly  to  important  truths,  because  his  readers  were  already  fioniliar  with 
them  from  his  personal  teaching.  By  the  Flesh  (capi)  St  Paul  denotes  not  merely 
the  sensual  tendency,  but  generally  that  which  is  earthly  in  man,  as  opposed  to  what 
is  spiritual.  "  Die  adp^  bezeichnet  die  menschliche  Natur  uberhaupt  in  Zustande 
ihrer  Entfremdung  von  gottlichen  Leben."  Neander,  P.  und  L.,  66i.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  17th  verse  is  a  summary  of  the  description  of  the  struggle  between 
flesh  and  spirit  in  Bom.  viL  7-25 ;  and  verse'  18th  is  a  summary  of  the  description  of 
the  Christian's  deUveranoe  f^m  this  struggle.    Bom.  viiL  1-14. 

1  'Ariva  is  less  deflnite  than  d.  In  the  words  which  foUow,  iwixtia  is  ondtted  in  tha 
bestMSS. 

*  ^ap/icuceia,  the  profession  of  magical  arts.  The  history  of  the  times  in  which  9L 
Paul  lived  is  ftxll  of  the  crimes  committed  by  those  who  professed  such  arts.  We  have 
seen  him  brought  into  contact  with  such  persons  at  Ephesus  already.  They  dealt  ia 
poisons  also,  which  aeconnts  for  the  use  of  the  term  etymologicaUy. 

'  'Ept$eia.    Compare  Bom.  IL  8  and  note.    Also  2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

*  TliffTic  seems  to  have  this  meanhig  here ;  tot  faith  (in  its  larger  sense)  could  not 
be  classed  as  one  among  a  number  of  the  constituent  parts  of /om.    See  1  Cor.  ziiL 

*  Tfulc  <^  irvevfittTucoh    See  YoL  L  p.  446. 

«  The  aUusioQ  here  is  apparently  to  .£sop's  well-known  fable.    It  is  unfortunate 
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6  Moreover,  let  him  who  is  receiviDc:  instruction     Provision  u 

'  ^^  b*    made.  fo. 

/  in  the  Word »  give  to  his  Instructor  a  share  in  all  *^«     mainte- 

^        ^  nance    of  th« 

7  the  good  things  which  he  possesses.    Do  not  deceive ,  v^^^t^b 

8  yourselves — Grod  cannot  be  defrauded.    Every  man 

shall  reap  as  he  has  sown.  The  man  who  now  sows  for  his  own 
Flesh,  shall  reap  therefrom  a  harvest  doomed*  to  perish;  but 
he  who  sows  for  the  Spirit,  shall  from  the  Spirit  reap  the  har- 

9  vest  of  life  eternal.    But  let  us  continue  in  well-doing,  and  not 
be  weary ;  •  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not. 

10  Therefore,  as  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  to  all  men, 
but  especially  to  our  brethren  in  the  household  of  Faith. 

11  Observe  the  size*  of  the  characters  in  which  I  Autograph  con 
have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand. 

12  I  tell  you  tiiat  they  who  wish  to  have  a  good  repute  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  Flesh,  they,  and  they  alone*  are 
forcing  circumcision  upon  you ;  and  that  only  to  save  them 
selves  from  the  persecution  which «  Christ  bore  upon  the  cross. 

13  For  even  they  who  circumcise  themselves  do  not  keep  the 
Law;  but  they  wish  to  have  you  circumcised,   that   your 

thai  in  the  Aathorised  Yeraion  the  two  words  ^priov  and  papoc  (▼.  2)  are  translated 
by  the  same  term  burden,  which  seems  to  make  St  Paul  contradict  himself.  His 
ffy>*"^"g  is,  that  self-examination  wQl  prevent  ns  from  comparing  ourselyes  boastfullj 
Trith  our  neighbour  ]  we  shaU  have  enough  to  do  with  onr  own  sins,  without  scmtinls- 
inghis. 

>  By  the  Word  is  meant  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

*  iOopdv,    See  Rom.  viiL  21. 

s  Compare  2  Thess.  iiL  13,  where  the  expression  is  almost  exactly  the  same :  //a) 
hucoK^arrre  KakonoiovvTec. 

4  Thus  we  must  understand  ir^2Uoic  ypufifiaaiv,  unless  we  suppose  (with  Tholuck) 
that  m/TiUoic  is  used  for  iroiolc,  as  in  the  later  Greek  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  To 
take  ypaftfiara  as  equivalent  to  knioroT^  appears  inadmissible.  St  Paul  does  not 
here  say  that  he  wrote  the  whole  Epistle  with  his  own  hand,  but  this  is  the  beginning 
of  his  usual  autograph  postscript,  and  equivalent  to  the  o^6  ypd^o  in  2  Thess.  iiL  17. 
We  may  observe  as  a  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  scarcely  any  Epistle  bears 
more  evident  marks  than  this  of  having  been  written  from  dictation.  The  writer  re- 
cdred  a  letter  from  the  venerable  Neander  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  illus- 
trated this  point  in  a  manner  the  more  interesting,  because  he  (Neander)  takes  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  passage  (P.  u.  L.,  p  368).  His  letter  is  written  in  the  fab  and 
flowing  band  of  an  amanuensis,  but  it  ands  with  a  few  irregular  lines  in  large  and 
ragged  characters,  written  by  himself,  and  explaining  the  cause  of  his  needing  the 
ffrvices  of  an  amanuenas,  namely,  the  weakness  cf  bib  eyes  (probably  the  very  malady 
of  St  Paul).  It  was  impossible  to  read  this  autograph  without  thinking  of  the  present 
IMM—ge,  and  observing  that  he  might  have  expressed  himself  in  the  very  words  of  Si 
Paul  5— ^<5e  ^XUoic  ooi  youfifiwiv  eypotjta  ry  ifiy  ;tf V'« 

ft  The  odroi  is  emphatic. 

•  lAtenXij,  perMeeution  inflicted  by  the  erose  of  Christ. 
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obedieBpe  *  to  th^  fl^slily  ordinance  may  give  them  a  gronnd 
of  bo&ting*^  Bat  «s  lor  me,  far  be  it  from  me  to  boast,  save  14 
only,  in  the  ^rosd*  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesns  Clirist; 
whei^b  J  ^e  world  is^  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world* 
For\in.Clm8t  Jesus  ntither  circumcision  avails  anything,  jior  16 
unciroumcision ;  but  a  new  creation.    And  whosoever  shall  16 
walk  by  this  rule,  peace  and  mercy  be  upon  them,  and  upon 
lai  the  Israel  of  God.' 

Henceforth,  let  no  man  vex  me  [by  denying  that  I  am  17 
Christ's  servant];  for  I  bear  in  my  body  the  scars ^  which 
mark  my  bondage  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Brethren,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  is 
spirit.     Amen. 

>  Literally,  that  they  may  boast  in  y cur  flesh, 

*  To  nnderatand  the  AiU  force  of  sach  expresdons  as  '^  to  boast  in  the  cross,^^  we 
most  remember  that  the  oroflB  (the  instrument  of  punishment  of  the  Tilest  malefactors) 
was  asBOciated  with  aU  that  was  most  odious,  contemptible,  and  horrible,  in  the  minds 
of  that  generation,  just  as  the  word  gibbet  would  be  now. 

3  Compare  ch.  iiL  v.  9. 

*  iTiyuarOf  literally,  the  scars  of  the  wounds  made  upon  the  body  of  a  slave  by  the 
branding-iron,  by  which  he  was  marked  as  belonging  to  his  master.  Observe  the 
emphatic  ty^  <*I  (whatever  others  may  do),  I  at  least  tear  in  my  body  the  true  narin 
which  show  that  I  belong  to  Christ ;  the  soars,  not  of  circumcisifln,  bat  of  wowds  nt- 
fered  for  Wb  nke.'' 


•r.  TAjjh  AT  coBnrm. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Olrti  rd  leaf  kfit  irpSOvfwv  xal  ijiXv  toXq  kv  TOM^  ehaY)'t7uaaaB(u,^'B,0JXL  1  15. 

jr.  PAUL  AT  OORIMTH.— FUNISUMENT  OF  CONTUMACIOUS  OFTENDEBS^— SUBSEQUENt 
CHARACUR  of  the  GORINTHIAK  GHUBCH.^-GOHPLEnON  OF  THE  COLIECTTION^ 
PH(EBrS  JOUItNET  TO  BOME.-SHE  BEABS  THB  EPISTLE  JO  THE  ROMAICS, 

No  sooner  had  St.  Paul  despatched  to  Ephesns  the  messengers  who  bore 
his  energetic  remonstrance  to  the  Galatians,  than  he  was  called  upon  to 
inflict  the  punishment  which  he  had  threatened  upon  those  obstinate 
sinners  who  still  defied  his  censures  at  Corinth.  We  have  abeadj  seen 
that  these  were  divided  into  two  classes :  the  larger  consisted  of  those 
who  justified  their  immoral  practice  by  antinomian  ^  doctrine,  and  styling 
themselres  '*  the  Spiritual/'  considered  the  outward  restrictions  of  morality 
as  mere  carnal  ordinances,  from  which  they  were  emandpatedr;  the  other 
and  smaller  (but  more  obstinate  and  yiolent)  class,  who  had  been  more 
recently  fprmed  into  a  party  by  emissaries  from  Palestine,  were  the  ex- 
treme Judaizers,'  who  were  taught  to  look  on  Paul  as  a  heretic,  and  to 
deny  his  apostleship.  Although  the  principles  of  these  two  parties  differed 
so  widely,  yet  they  both  agreed  in  repudiating  the  authority  of  St.  Paul ; 
and,  apparently,  the  former  party  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  calum- 
nies of  the  Judaizing  propagandists,  and  readily  listened  to  their  denial  of 
Paul's  divine  commission ;  while  the  Judaizers,  on  their  part,  would  foster 
any  opposition  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
mi^t  arise. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  when  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Corin- 
thian Church  was  to  be  no  longer  destroyed  (at  least  openly)  by  either  of 
these  parties.  St.  Paul's  first  duty  was  to  silence  and  shame  his  leading 
opponents,  by  proving  the  reality  of  his  Apostleship,  which  they  denied. 
This  he  could  only  do  by  exhibitmg  "  the  signs  of  an  Apostle,"  which  con- 
•isted,  (as  he  himself  informs  us),  mainly  in  the  display  of  miraculous 

>  In  applying  this  term  AnHnamian  to  the  ndvra  i^etrnv  party  at  Corinth,  wd  do 
not  of  coorae  mean  that  all  their  opinions  were  the  same  with  those  which  have  been 
h^  by  modsm  (so-called)  Antinomians.  Bat  their  characteristic  (which  was  a  belief 
tttat  the  restraints  of  outward  law  were  abolished  for  Christians)  seems  more  accurately 
sxpreflsed  by  the  term  Antinomian^  than  by  any  other. 

•  See  above.  CSiap.  XVEL  p.  96. 
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powers  (2  Cor.  xii.  12).  The  present  was  a  crisis  which  required  sach  ac 
appeal  to  the  direct  judgment  of  God,  who  could  alone  decide  between 
conflicting  claimants  to  a  Divine  commission.  It  was  a  contest  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal.  St.  Paul  had  already  in  his 
absence  professed  his  readiness  to  stake  the  truth  of  his  claims  on  this 
issue  (2  Cor.  x.  8,  and  xiil  3-6) ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  now,  when  he 
was  present,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  triaf.  And,  doubtless,  God,  who 
had  sent  him  forth,  wrought  such  miracles  by  his  agency  as  sufficed  to 
conyince  or  to  silence  the  gainsayers.  Perhaps  the  Judaizing  emissaries 
from  Palestine  had  already  left  Corinth,  after  fulfilling  their  mission  by 
founding  an  anti-Pauline  party  there.  If  they  had  remained,  they  must  now 
have  been  driven  to  retreat  in  shame  and  confusion.  All  other  opposition 
was  quelled  likewise,  and  the  whole  Church  of  Corinth  were  constrained  to 
confess  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  Paul.  Now,  therefore,  that  "  their  obe- 
dience was  complete,"  the  painful  task  remained  of  "  punishing  all  the  dis- 
obedient" (2  Cor.  X.  6).  It  was  not  enough  that  those  who  had  so  often 
offended,  and  so  often  been  pardoned  before,  should  now  merely  profess 
once  more  a  repentance  which  was  only  the  ofifspring  of  fear  or  of  hypocrisy. 
They  had  long  infected  the  Church  ;  they  were  not  merely  evil  themselves, 
but  they  were  doing  harm  to  others,  and  causing  the  name  of  Christ  to  be 
blasphemed  among  the  heathen.  It  was  necessary  that  the  salt  wliich  had 
lost  its  savour  should  be  cast  out,  lest  its  putrescence  should  spread  to 
that  which  still  retained  its  purity.  St.  Paul  no  longer  hesitated  to  stand 
between  the  livmg  and  the  dead,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed.  We 
know,  from  his  own  description  (1  Cor.  v.  3-6),  the  very  form  and 
manner  of  the  punishment  inflicted.  *  A  solemn  assembly  of  the  Church 
was  convened ;  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
especially  invoked ;  the  cases  of  the  worst  ofifenders  were  separately  con- 
sidered, and  those  whose  sins  required  so  heavy  a  punishment,  were  pub* 
licly  cast  out  of  the  Church,  and  (in  the  awful  phraseology  of  Scripture) 
delivered  over  to  Satan*  Yet  .we  must  not  suppose  that  even  in  such 
extreme  cases  the  object  of  the  sentence  was  to  consign  the  criminal  to 
final  reprobation.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  of  this  excommunicatioD 
was  so  to  work  on  the  offender's  mind  as  to  bring  him  to  sincere  repent- 
ance, "  that  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." »  If 
it  had  this  happy  effect,  and  if  he  manifested  true  contrition,  he  was  re 
stored  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person*)  to 
the  love  of  the  brethren  and  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

We  should  naturally  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  pacification  and 
purification  of  the  Corinthian  Church  thus  effected  was  permanent ;  of 
whether  the  evils  which  were  so  deeply  rooted,  sprang  up  again  after  St 

>  1  Cor.  V.  6.      .  «  2  Cor.  it  6-8. 
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Paul's  departure.  On  this  point  Scripture  gires  us  no  farther  information, 
nor  can  we  find  any  mention  of  this  Church  (which  has  hitherto  occupied 
80  large  a  space  in  our  narrative)  after  the  date  of  the  present  chapter, 
either  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles.  Such  silence  seems,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
of  favourable  augury.  And  the  subsequent  testimony  of  Clement  (the 
** fellow-labourer"  of  Paul,  mentioned  PhD.  iv.  3)  confirms  this  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  He  speaks  (evidently  from  his  own  personal  experience)  of 
the  impression  produced  upon  every  stranger  who  visited  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  by  their  exemplary  conduct ;  and  specifies  particularly  their  pos- 
session of  the  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  former  faults.  Thus,  he  says, 
that  they  were  distinguished  for  the  rijpeness  and  soundmss  of  thdr  know- 
ledgty^  in  contrast  to  the  unsound  and  false  pretence  of  knowledge  for 
which  they  were  rebuked  by  St.  Paul.  Again,  he  praises  the  |wre  and 
blameless  lives  of  their  women ;  *  which  must  therefore  have  been  greatly 
changed  since  the  time  when  fornication,  wantonness,  and  impurity  (2  Cor. 
xiL  21)  was  the  characteristic  of  their  society.  But  especially  he  com- 
mends them  for  their  entire  freedom  from  facHon  and  party-spirit^^  which 
had  formerly  been  so  conspicuous  among  their  faults.  Perhaps  the  picture 
which  he  draws  of  this  golden  age  of  Corinth  may  be  too  favourably 
coloured,  as  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  things  which  he  deplored  when  he 
wrote.  Yet  we  may  believe  it  substantially  true,  and  may  therefore  hope 
that  some  of  the  worst  evils  were  permanently  corrected  ;  more  particu- 
larly the  impurity  and  licentiousness  which  had  hitherto  been  the  most 
flagrant  of  their  vices.  Their  tendency  to  party-spirit,  however  (so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Greek  temper),  was  not  cured ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
blazed  forth  again  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  some  years  after  the 
death  of  St  Paul.  Their  dissensions  were  the  occasion  of  the  letter  ot 
Clement  ahready  mentioned  ;  he  wrote  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  a  violent 
and  long-continued'*  schism  which  had  arisen  (like  their  earlier  divisions) 
from  their  being  "puffed  up  in  the  cause  of  one  against  another."*  He 
rebukes  them  for  their  envy^  strife,  and  party-spirit;^  accuses  them  of 
being  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  party-leaders  rather  than  to  the  cause 
of  God ; '  and  declares  that  their  divisions  were  rending  asunder  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  casting  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  many.*  This  is  the 
I  Ti)v  rtXelav  koX  dafa^  yvCtaiv,    Clem.  Ep.  L  cap.  1. 

•  Twa^lv  iv  dfUJfUft  Koi  aefjvy  xai  ayvy  aweid^aei  irdvra  ^TTi-eXetv  napijyjiXXeTt 
ndw  ao^povovaag,    I.  cap.  1. 

»  Udoa  oTuatc  Koi  nuv  axtofia  pdeXvKT^  ifuv.    Cap.  2. 
4  'Eirifiovof  vfiuv  hmv  if  ardaic,    Clem.  Ep.  L  cap.  46. 
»  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

•  iBovoc  Kol  ipic  Kol  oTuaic,    Clem.  Ep.  L  cap.  3. 

»  AUcaiov  .  .  .  xmnKoovc  iffuk  fidXXov  yheaOcu  r^  Oe^  j}  rote  h  dXa^ovel^  itai 
dKAToaraoig.  dpxvyolc  kicucoTiovOelv  (cap.  14).  Also  he  tells  them  that  they  W€r9 
U*  iv  ^  6vo  irpoccjna  aracidCovTe^  (cap.  47).    See  also  cap.  54, 

»  Clem.  Ep.  L  cap.  46. 
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last  account  w];iich  we  have  of  the  Corinthian  Ghnrch  in  the  Apetitolie 
age ;  so  that  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  ^f  unchristian  strife,  too  much 
like  that  upon  which  it  rose.  Yet,  though  this  besetting  sin  was  stii: 
unsubdued,  the  character  of  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  was  (as  we  have 
seen)  very  much  improved  since  the  days  when  some  of  them  denied  the 
resurrection,  and  others  maintained  their  right  to  practise  unchastity. 

St  Paul  continued  three  months  >  resident  at  Corinth  ;  or,  at  least,  he 
made  that  city  his  head-quarters  during  this  period.  Probably  he  nuide 
excursions  thence  to  Athens  and  other  neighbourmg  Churches,  which  (as 
we  know  *}  he  had  established  at  his  first  visit  throughout  all  the  region 
of  Achaia,  and  which,  perhaps,  needed  his  piCGe^ice,  his  exhortations,  and 
his  correction,  no  less  than  the  metropolitan  Church.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
employed  in  completing  that  great  collection  for  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine, upon  which  we  have  seen  him  so  long  engaged.  The  Christians  of 
Achaia,  from  whose  comparative  w^Uth  much  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  already  prepared  their  contributions,  by  laying  aside  some^ 
thing  for  the  fund  on  the  first  day  of  every  week ; '  and,  as  this  had  been 
going  on  for  more  than  a  year,«  the  sum  laid  by  must  have  been  consi- 
derable. This  was  now  collected  from  the  individual  ocmtributors,  and 
entrusted  to  certain  treasurers  elected  by  the  whole  Church,^  who  were  to 
carry  it  to  Jerusalem  in  company  with  St.  PauL 

While  the  Apostle  was  preparing  for  this  journey,  destined  to  be  so 
eventful,  one  of  his  converts  was  also  departing  from  Corinth,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  charged  with  a  commission  which  has  immortalised  her 
name.  This  was  Phoebe,  a  Christian  lady  resident  at  Cenchre®,  the 
eastern  port  of  Corinth.  She  was  a  widow  ^  of  consideration  and  wealth, 
who  acted  as  one  of  the  deaconesses^  of  the  Churdi,  and  was  now  about 
to  saQ  to  Eome,  upon  some  private  business,  appar^tly  connected  with  a 
law-suit  in  which  she  was  engaged.*  St  Paul  availed  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  send  a  letter  by  her  hands  to  the  Boman  Church.  His  reason 
for  writing  to  them  at  this  time  was  his  intention  of  speedily  visiting 
them,  on  his  way  firom  Jerusalem  to  Spain.  He  desired,  before  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  them  should  begin,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  the 
affectionate  interest  which  he  felt  for  them,  although  they  **  had  not  seeu 

I  Acts.  zx.  3, 

*  See  2  Cor.  1 1,  luid  2  Cor.  zL  10  (role  KkLfiooi  r^  'Axatac)>  See,  however,  ilw 
remarks  at  the  end  of  Chap.  X.  and  Chap.  XVII. 

s  1  Cor.  xvL  2.  «  2  Cor.  viiL  10,  and  2  Cor.  ix.  2. 

A  Ohc  ^  doKifuUnrre,    1  Cor.  ^vL  8.    (See  the  translation  of  the  verse.) 

«  She  could  not  (according  to  Greek  manners)  have  been  mentioned  as  acting  in  ih« 
mdependent  manner  described  Rom.  xvL  1-2)  either  if  her  hnsband  had  been  living  or 
if  she  had  been  unmarried. 

"^  On  this  appelhition,  however,  see  VoL  L  p.  4S5,  note  L 

"  See  note  on  Rom.  xvL  1. 
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His  face  in  the  flesh."  We  must  not  suppose,  howerer^tbat  they  were 
Dttherto  altogether  unknown  to  him  ;  for  we  see,  from  the  very  numerous 
salutations  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle,  that  he  was  ahreadj  well  acquainted 
with  many  individual  Christians  at  Rome.  From  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance he  had  thus  formed,  and  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  he  had 
reason  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  Church  ; ' 
and  accordingly  he  tells  them  (Roul  xv.  14,  16)  l^at,  in  entering  so  fully 
in  his  letter  upon  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  Christianity,  he  had  done  it 
not  so  much  to  teach  as  to  remind  them  ;  and  that  he  was  justified  in 
assuming  the  authority  so  to  exhort  them,  by  the  special  commission  which 
Christ  had  given  him  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  latter  expression  shows  us  that  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Chnst- 
iiins  were  of  Gentile  origin,'  which  is  also  evident  from  several  other  pas- 
sages in  the  Epistle.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  origmal 
nucleus  of  the  Church  there,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
Empire,  was  formed  by  converts  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
Jewish  synagogue.'  The  name  of  the  original  founder  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  by  history,  nor  even  celebrated  by 
tradition.  Thfo  is  a  remarkable  fact,  when  we  consider  htw  soon  the 
Church  of  Rome  attained  great  eminence  in  the  Christian  world,  both 
from  its  numbers,  and  from  the  influence  of  its  metropolitan  rank.  Had 
any  of  the  Aposties  laid  its  first  foundation,  tiie  fact  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  recorded.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  formed  in  the 
first  instance,  of  private  Christians  converted  in  Palestine,  who  had  come 
from  the  eastern  *  parts  of  the  Empire  to  reside  at  Rome,  or  who  had 
brought  back  Christianity  with  them,  from  some  of  theur  periodical  visits 
to  Jerusalem,  as  the  "  Strangers  of  Rome,"  from  the  great  Pentecost. 
Indeed,  among  the  immense  multitudes  whom  political  and  commercial 
reasons  constantiy  attracted  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  there  could 
not  fail  to  be  representatives  of  every  religion  which  had  established  itself 
in  any  of  the  provinces. 

>  Rom.  i.  8 :  '<  Tour  faith  is  epoken  of  fhroagfaoat  the  whole  world." 
*  See  also  Bom.  L  13. 

>  Thii  is  evident  firom  the  fEunillarlty  with  the  Old  Testament  which  St.  Paul  aflsomes 
in  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  also  firom  the  manifest  reference  to  Jewish 
readers  in  the  whole  argoment  of  chapters  ill  and  iv.,  and  again  of  chapters  ix,  z., 
mndzi. 

4  We  cannot,  perhajn,  Infer  anything  as  to  the  compodtion  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
fkom  the  fact  that  St  Paul  writes  to  them  in  Greek  instead  of  Latin ;  hecaose  Hellen- 
ktic  Greek  was  (as  we  have  seen,  YoL  L  p.  39)  his  own  native  tongue,  in  which  he 
teems  always  to  have  written ;  and  if  any  of  the  Roman  Christians  did  not  understand 
that  langoage,  interpreters  were  not  wanting  in  their  own  body  who  coold  explain  it 
to  them.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Tertins,  who  acted  as  St.  Paul's  amanuensis, 
was  apparently  (to  judge  Cram  his  name)  a  Roman  Christian  of  the  Latin  section  o* 
flie  Church. 
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On  this  hypothesis,  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  Christians  wore  Jews  bj 
birth,  who  resided  in  Rome,  from  some  of  the  causes  above  alluded  to, 
By  their  eflForts  others  of  their  friends  and  fellow-conntrymen  (who  were 
very  nnmerons  at  Rome  >)  woold  have  been  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel 
Bat  the  Church  so  founded,  though  Jewish  in  its  origin,  was  remarkably 
free  from  the  predominance  of  Judaizing  tendencies.  This  is  evident  from 
the  facjt  that  so  large  a  majority  of  it  at  this  early  period  were  already  of 
Gentile  blood  ;  and  it  appears  still  more  plainly  from  the  tone  assumed  by 
St.  Paul  throughout  the  Epistle,  so  different  from  that  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses the  Galatians,  although  the  subject-matter  is  often  nearly  identical. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  Judaizing  element,  though  not  preponderating, 
was  not  entirely  absent.  We  find  that  there  were  opponents  of  th«5 
Gospel  at  Rome,  who  argued  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  immoral  con 
sequences  which  followed  (as  they  thought)  from  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith  ;  and  even  charged  St.  Paul  himself  with  maintaining  that 
the  greater  man's  sin,  the  greater  was  God's  glory  (see  Rom.  iii.  8). 
Moreover,  not  all  the  Jewish  members  of  the  Church  could  bring  them- 
selves to  acknowledge  their  uncircumcised  Gentile  brethren  as  their  equals 
in  the  privileges  of  Christ's  kingdom  (Rom.  iii.  9  and  29.  xv.  1-11)  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  enlightened  Gentile  converts  were  in- 
clined to  treat  the  lingering  Jewish  prejudices  of  weak  consciences  with 
scornful  contempt  (Rom.  xiv.  3).  It  was  the  aim  of  St.  Paul  to  win  the 
former  of  these  parties  to  Christian  truth,  and  the  latter  to  Christian  love ; 
and  to  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way  of  both,  by  setting 
before  them  that  grand  summary  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christ^ 
ianity  which  is  contained  in  the  following  Epistle. 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  EOMANS.« 

BUntation.      Pattl,  a  bondsman  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  called  Apostle,  i 
set  apart  to  pubUsli  the  Glad-tidings  of  God 

1  Horace,  Sai  i.  70. 

*  The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  very  precisely  fibced  by  the  following  statements  ooo- 
tuinedhiit>- 

(1)  St.  Paul  had  never  yet  been  to  Borne.    (L  11, 18, 15). 

(2)  He  was  intending  to  go  to  Rome,  after  first  visiting  Jemsalem  (zv.  23-28^. 
This  was  exactly  his  purpose  daring  his  three  months'  residence  at  Ck)rinth.  See  Acts 
ziz.21. 

(3)  He  was  gohig  to  bear  a  collection  of  alms  from  Hi^bedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerar 
salem  (zv.  26  and  81).  This  he  did  carry  from  Corinth  to  Jemsalem  at  the  close  of 
this  three  months'  visit    See  Acts  xxiv.  17. 

(4)  When  he  wrote  the  Epistle,  Timotheos,  Sosipater,  Gains,  and  Erastas  were  with 
him  (xvL  21,  28) ;  of  these,  the  first  three  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  hav* 
Ing  been  with  him  at  Corinth  during  the  three  months'  viut  (see  Acts  xx.  4) ;  and  the 
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2  which  He  promised  of  old  by  His  Prophets  in  the  Holy 

3  Scriptures,  concerning  His  Son  (who  was  bom  of  the  seed 

4  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  but  was  marked  out '  as 
the  Son  of  Qod  with  mighty  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  his  resurrection  &om  the  dead),  even 

6  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master.*  By  whom  I  received 
grace  and  apostleship,  that  I  might  declare  His  name 
among  all  the  Oentilee,  and  bring  them  to  the  obedience 

6  of  faith.     Among  whom  ye  also  are  numbered,  being 

7  called  by  Jeeus  Christ to  all  GIod's  beloved  child- 
ben,  CALLED  TO  BE  ChBISt's  PEOPLE,'  WHO  DWELL  IN  KoME.^ 

Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

8  First  I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ  for     intention  of 
you  all,  because  the  tidings  of  your  faith  are  told  to^dMLwuSe 

9  throughout  the  whole  world.    For  God  is  my  wit-  ^^"**^*°^- 
ness  (whom  I  serve  with  the  worship » of  my  spirit,  in  pro- 
claiming the  Glad-tidings  of  His  Son)  how  unceasingly  I  make 

10  mention  of  you  at  all  times  in  my  prayers,  beseeching  Him 
that  if  it  be  possible  I  might  now  at  length  have  a  way  open 
to  me  according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  come  and  visit  you. 

11  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  to  you  some  spiritual 

12  gift,  for  the  establishment  of  your  stedfastness ;  that  I  may 
share  widi  you  (I  would  say)  in  mutual  encouragement, 
through  the  faith  both  of  you  and  me  together,  one  with  ano- 

IttBt,  Enstos,  was  himself  a  Gorinfhian,  and  had  been  sent  shortly  before  from  Ephesoa 
(Acts  six.  22)  with  TimoUiens  on  Che  way  to  Corinth.    Compare  1  Cor.  zyL  10, 11. 

(6)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  Corinthian  port  of  Cenchren  was  the  bearer  of  the 
i^lstle  (zyL  1)  to  Rome. 

1  'OpiaShroc,  here  equivalent,  as  Chrysostom  says,  to  SeixOhroc.  We  may  observe 
that  the  notes  which  marked  Jesos  as  the  Son  of  God,  are  here  declared  to  be  power 
and  holiness.    Neither  would  have  been  sofflcient  without  the  other. 

*  K^piof  seems  to  require  this  translation  here,  especially  in  connection  with 

dovXoct  ▼•  1« 

3  See  note  on  1  Cor.  L  2. 

4  If  this  introductory  salutation  appears  involved  and  parenthetical,  it  the  more 
forcibly  recallB  to  our  mind  the  manner  in  which  it  was  written,  namely,  by  dictation 
from  Uie  mouth  of  St  PauL  Of  course  an  extemporary  spoken  composition  will 
always  be  more  friU  of  parentheses,  abrupt  transitions,  and  broken  sentences,  than  a 
treatise  composed  in  writing  by  its  author. 

*  Ty  irvevfiari  fiov  qualifies  ^rpevo,  a  term  which  was  generaUy  applied  to  acts  of 
outward  worship.  As  mnch  as  to  say,  "  Hy  worship  of  Grod  is  not  the  outward  service 
ot  fbe  temple,  but  the  inward  homage  of  the  spirit''  See  Xarpeiav  similarly  qualified. 
chapuziLL 
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ther.    But  I  would  not  have  yon  ignorant,  brethren,  that  lia 
have  often  purposed  to  come  to   yon  (although  hitherto  I 
have  been  hindered),  that  I  might  have  some  fruit  among  you 
also,  as  I  have  among  the  other  Gtentiles.    I  am  a  debtor  both  M 
to  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  both  to  wise  and  foolish ;  therefore,  16 
*B  far  as  in  me  lies,  1  am  ready  to  declare  the  Glad-tidings  to 
you  that  are  in  Eome,  as  well  as  to  others.    For  [even  in  the  16 
chief  city  of  the  world]  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Glad-tidings 
of  Christ,  seeing  it  is  the  mighty  power  whereby  God  brings 
salvation  to  every  man  that  has  faith  therein,  JO  the  Jew  first, 
TUi  oiad-tid.  and  also  to  the  Gentile.*    For  therein  God's  right- 17 
tSf  rt'JSLti^  eousness "  is  revealed,  a  righteousness  which  springs 
more  ^r7ect  mo- from  Faith,  and  which  Faith  receives — as  it  is  writ- 
^^*  e^/^)^' ten :  ^^£y  fcdth  shall  the  righteous  live.^^* 
SfthJl^di^        ^or  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  is 
^pteM*(elrt   against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, 
P^y^oodV  who    keep*   down   the  truth  [which   they  know] 
^^^j^^by  the  wickedness  wherein  they  live.*    Because  19 
J^eSKd.*"^    ^at  which  can  be  known  of  God  is  manifested  in 
SlSdSJo?^'  their  hearts,  God  himself  having  shown  it  to  them ; 
tothe olS^  for  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  though  they  be 20 
JSLtod*^  invisible,  yet  are  seen  ever  since  the  world  was 
tes^ed*bj^  made,  being  understood  by  His  works,  &at  they 
Itate  of*°Se     [who  despised  Him]  might  have  no  excuse ;  because  21 


although  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as 
God,  nor  gave  Him  thanks,  but  in  their  reasonings  they  went 
astray  after  vanity,  and  their  heart,  being  void  of  wisdom,  was 
filled  with  darkness.     Calling   themselves  wise,   they  were  22 
turned  into  fools,  and  forsook  the  glory*  of  the  imperishable 23 

1  St  Paul  uses  'E^Xiiv  as  the  aingalar  of  iSpTf,  becaose  the  sEngolar  of  the  latter 
word  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  a  Gentile.  Also  the  ploral  'EXA^vec  Is  nsed  ^en 
individual  Gentile*  are  meant ;  iBvfi  when  Gentile*  eoUeetieely  are  spoken  of. 

LiKoioawfi  Oeov.  Not  an  attribute  of  €rod,  bat  the  ri^^teoosnesB  which  God  con- 
siders sach ;  and  which  most  therefore  be  the  perfection  ^  man's  moral  natore.  This 
righteousness  may  be  looked  on  under  two  aspects :  1,  m  itnlf,  as  a  moral  oondltion 
of  man ;  2,  m  ito  eonsegtienees,  as  involving  a  freedom  from  guilt  in  the  sight  c^GocL 
Under  the  first  aspect  it  is  the  poeeession  of  a  certain  disposition  of  mind  oaUed  niertc, 
or  faith.  Under  the  second  aspect  it  is  regarded  as  something  reckoned  hy  Grod  to  tho 
account  of  man— an  acquittal  of  past  offences. 

»  Habakkuk  iL  4.    (LXX.) 

«  For  this  meaning  of  Karixf^^  compare  2  Thess.  IL  6. 

»  'Ev  dSixi^  by  living  in  wickedness, 

•  This  is  nearly  a  quotation  from  Ps.  cvL  20 :  i^X/J^ovro  rijv  do^av  aiTQv  h  6/toi^ 
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God  for  idols  graven  in  the  likeness  of  perishable  men,  or  ol 

24  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Therefore  Ood  also 
gave  them  np  to  work  nndeanness  according  to  their  hearts' 

25  Inst,  to  dishonour  their  bodies  one  with  another ;  seeing  thej 
had  bartered  the  tmth  of  God  for  lies,  and  reverenced  and 
worshipped  the  things  made  instead  of  the  Maker,  who  is 

26  blessed  for  ever,  Amen.  For  this  canse  G^  gave  them  np  to 
shamefnl  passions ;  for  on  the  one  hand  their  women  changed 

27  the  natnral  nse  into  that  which  is  against  nature ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  their  men,  in  like  manner,  leaving  the  natural  use 
of  the  women,  burned  in  their  hist  one  toward  another,  men 
with  men  working  abomination,  and  receiving  in  themselves 

28  the  due  recompense  of  their  transgression.  And  as  they 
thought  fit  to  cast  out  the  acknowledgment  of  Gtod,  God  gave 
them  oyer  to  an  outcast  >  mind,  to  do  the  things  that  are  un- 

298eeml7.  Thej  are  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication, 
depravity,  covetousness,  maliciousness.     They  overflow  with 

30  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit,  malignity.  They  are  whisperera, 
backbiters,  God-haters ;  *  outrageous,  overweening,  false  boast- 
ers ;  inventors  of  wickedness ;  undutifnl  to  parents ;  bereft  of 

31  wisdom ;  breakers  of  covenanted  faith ;  devoid  of  natural  affec- 
32tion;  ruthless,  merciless.    Who  knowing  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  Gk>d,'  whereby  all  that  do  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death,  not  only  commit  the  sins,  but  delight  in  their  fellowship 

ILwith  the  sinners. 

1  Wherefore  thou,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that  it  waa  aiw  rio- 
jndgest  others,  art  thyself  without  excuse*  if  thou  whS^JStn?,?!* 
doest  evil ;  for  in  judging  thy  neighbour  thou  con-  ^l^(l*hJ^r 
demneet  thyself,  since  thy  deeds  are  the  same  which  ^^f^U)!" 

2  in  him  thou  dost  condemn.  And  we  know  that  edgmentvouid 
Gk>d  judges  them  who  do  such  wickedness  not*  by  ood'.  i^ht 

mart  /tocxov,  (LXX.)    'XXXdeaeadcu  rt  iv  rivi  means  to  forsake  one  thing  fir  an* 
othar^  to  change  one  thmg  against  another.  ' 

1  O^  UoKiftaeav . . .  dSoKt/tov.  A  translatioQ  Bhoold,  if  poflBible,  retain  such  plays 
vpoo  wordfli  as  they  are  one  of  the  oharacteristios  of  St.  Paul's  s^le.  A  paronomasia 
«poQ  the  same  woids  is  fonnd  2  Ck>r.  ziiL  6,  7. 

*  We  venture  to  consider  Beoaroyelg  active,  against  the  opinion  of  Winer,  ICejer, 
tod  De  Wette ;  relying  first,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  and  secondly,  on  the  context 

s  Uow  did  they  know  this?  By  the  law  of  conscience  (see  IL  14)  confinned  by  the 
laws  of  nature  (L  20). 

«  'AvaimXoyjiroc,  Inexcusable  tn  doing  evil  is  evidently  meant,  jnst  as  it  is  before 
(L  20)  by  the  same  word,  ivairoXoyTfrov^, 

•  This  i^pears  to  be  the  meaning  of  icard  akriBtiav, 
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^uid'^I^S*  *^®^  words,  but  by  their  deeds.    'Bat  reckoueat  a 
^?^bJS5^  thou,  O  thou  that  condemneet  these  evil-doers,  and   • 
SJuS*'^^*  doest  the  like  thyself,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the 
wtwJS!S^%i  judgment  of  God?  or  does  the  rich  abundance  tf  4 
^1^7"^  to  His  kindness  and  forbearance  and  long-suffering 
th«  heathen).    ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^espise  >  Him  ?  and  art  thou  ignorant 
that  God,  by  His-  kindness  [in  withholding  punishment],  strives 
to  lead  thee  to  repentance  ?    But  thou  in  the  hardness  and  im-  6 
onitence  of  thy  heart,  art  treasuring  up  against  thyself  a 
atore  of  wrath,  which  will  be  manifested  in  *  the  day  of  wrath, 
even  the  day  when  God  will  reveal  to  the  sight'  of  men  the 
righteousness  of  His  judgment.    And  He  will  .pay  to  all  their  6 
due,  according  their  deeds ;   to  those  who  with  stedfast  en-  7 
durance  in  well  doing  seek  the  glory  which  *   cannot  perish. 
He  will  give  life  eternal ;  but  for  men  of  guile,*  who  are  obe-  8 
dient  to  unrighteousness,  and  disobedient  to  the  truth,  indigna-  9 
tion  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  shall  ^  fall  upon  them ; 
yea  upon  every  squI  of  man  that  does  the  work  of  evil,  upon 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  upon  the  Gentile.    But  glory  and  peace  10 
shall  be  given  to  every  man  who  does  the  work  df  good,  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile ;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  ii 
persons  with  God. 

For  they  who  have  sinned  without  [the  knowledge  of]  tbei2 
Law,  shall  perish  without  [the  punishment  of]  the  Law ;  and 
they  who  have  sinned  under  the  Law,  shall  be  judged  by  the 
T^aw.'    For  not  they  who  hear  the  words  of  the  Law  [in  their  13 

1  LiteraUj,  "is  it  the  rich  abundance  of  his  kindness,  See.,  tohieh  thou  despisest  ?  *' 

'  'Ev,  not  against,  bat  manifested  in, 

>  'XiroKoXvmeiv  means  to  disclose  to  sight  what  has  been  hidden;  the  word  reoeoi 
does  not  by  itself  represent  the  f nU  force  of  the  original  term,  although  etymol^^gicallj 
it  precisely  corresponds  with  it 

*  6.  K.T.  Kol  d^apotav,  an  Hendiadjs  for  at^Ooftrbv  d,  jc  r.  A6^a  xai  ttft^  together 
is  equivalent  to  glory, 

*  'Epideia  seems  to  mean  selfish  party  intrigue,  conducted  in  a  mercenary  spint, 
and  more  generally,  selfish  cunning;  being  deriyed  from  ipidevoftai,  to  undertake  a 
work  for  hire.  It  occurs  al^  2  Cor.  ziL  20.  PhiL  1. 17.  I^iL  IL  8.  GaL  v.  20. 
2oi$evo/iivovc  is  nsed  for  intriguing  partisans  by  Aristotle  (Polit  y.  3).  The  liistoi;| 
of  this  word  seems  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  oar  termyo^. 

0  Observe  the  change  of  constraction  here. 

7  We  have  remarked  elsewhere  (bat  the  remark  may  be  here  repeated  with  advan* 
tage)  that  the  attempts  which  were  formerly  made  to  prove  that  vSfioc,  when  used 
with  and  without  the  article  by  St  Paul,  meant  in  the  former  case  a  moral  taw  m 
general,  uid  in  the  latter  only  the  Mosaic  Law,  have  now  been  abandoned  by  tht 
best  interpretersL    See  note  on  liL  20. 
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sjmagogues]  are  righteous  in  God's  sight,  but  they  who  do  the 

14  worts  of  the  Law  shall  be  counted  righteous.  For  when  the 
Gtentiles,  who  have  no  Law,  do  by  nature  the  worts  of  the  Law, 
they,  though  they  have  no  Law,  are  a  Law  to  themselves; 

15  since  they  manifest  the  work  of  the  Law  written  in  their 
hearts,  and  their  conscience  also  bears  them  witness,  while  their 
inward  thoughts  answering  one  to  the  other,  either  justify  or 

1 6  else  condemn  them ;  [as  will  be  seen]  in  that  day  when  Gk>d 
shall  judge  the  secret  counsels  of  men  by  Jestis  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  the  Glad-tidingd  which  I  preach. 

17  Behold  >  thou  callest  thyself  a  Jew,  and  restest  in ,, 

18  the  Law,  and  boastest  of  God's  favour,  and  knowest  J^^^^beswcued 

'  *  bj  their  boost 

the  will  of  God,  and  givest*  judgment  upon  good  or  ISjcTuio^^oke 

19  evil,  being  instructed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Law.  Sd^oiu^^ 
Thou  deemest  thyself  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  to  GcSTsS^'^'trS 
those  who  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  simple,  SS^^uio  ^ 

20  a  teacher  of  babes,  possessing  in  the  Law  the  perfect  ^'®*^ 

21  pattern  of  knowledge  and  of  truth.  Thou  therefore  that 
teachest  thy  neighbour,  dost  thou  not  teach  thyself?  thou  that 

22preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal?  thou  that 

sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit 

adultery  ?  thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  rob '  temples  ? 

23  thou  that  makest  thy  boast  in  the  Law,  by  breaking  the  Law,- 

24 dost  thou  dishonour  Gk)d?    Tea,  as  it  is  written,  "  Through^ 

you  is  the  name  of  God  Uaaphemed  among  the  GentUes.^^ 

25  For  circumcision  avails  if  thou  keep  the  Law ;  but  if  thou. 
be  a  breaker  of  the  Law,  thy  circumcision  is  turned  into  im- 

26  circumcision.  If  then  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be 

27  counted  for  circumcision  ?  And  shall  not  he,  though  naturally 
imcircumcised,  by  *  fulfilling  the  law,  condemn  thee,  who  with 

28  scripture  and  circumcision  dost  break  the  law.  For  he  is. 
not  a  Jew,  who  is  one  outwardly ;  nor  is  that  circumcision,, 

29  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  in- 

I  H  we  read  el  Si  (with  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  the  translatioii  mast  ran  thus :  "  Bat . 
wtMi,  If  thou  callest'thyself,"  &c. ;  the  apodosis  begixmiag  with  yerse  21. 

*  AoKiftd^eiVf  to  test  {as  a  metal  by  fire).  See  1  Pet  1. 7.  Henoe  to  give  judgment 
wpon  (here).  Td  dia^povra  means  (as  explained  bj  TheophTlact),  rl  del  irpd^ai  koI, 
rt  Sa  f^  irpd^au    The  same  phrase  occars  PhlL  L  10. 

*  Cknopare  lepoavXov^,  Acts.  zLl  36. 

<  Isaiah  UL  5.    (LXX.)  »  See  Winer,  Gram.,  §  19,  p.  126. 

VOL.  n. — 1 1 
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wardlj,  and  circumcisioii  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  not 
in  the  letter;  whose  praise  comee  not  from  man*  but  fix>m 

God.  m 

The  adT»Dtag«        ^^Bnt  *  if  this  be  so,  what  advantage  has  the  Jew,  j 
«i>ted  in  thdr  and  what  has  been  the  profit  of  circumcision  I" 

btting  entrust-  i     •      i  • 

^^t^^  Much  every  way.    First,  because  to  their  keepmg  2 
AiSfoith]^  ^^^  entrusted  the  oracles  of  God.     For  what,  3 
woSjeSJ!  though  some  of  them  were  faithless'  to  the  trust! 
SJhfSn^''  shall  we  say*  that  their  faithlessness  destroys  the 
EoSsSs  faithfubiess*  of  God?    That  be  far  from  us.    Yea,  4 
Sl>'!St'*^Si  be  sure  that  God  is  true,  though  aU  mankind  be 
^  tSS?!d^  liars,  as  it  is  written :  ''That'  thmrrdghteat  he  jusU- 
nottfiwbjre.  ficd  in  thy  sayings^  cmd  migJvtest  overcome  when 
DO  eoi^BequeQ-  thou  o/rt  jvdgedP    "  Bui  if  the  righteousness  of  God  5 
good)  can  make  is  established  by  our  unrifi^hteousness  [His  faithful- 

■  ft  wrong  ftction  v  o  t 

r«ht.  ness  being  more  clearly  seen  by  our  faithlessness], 

must  we  not  say  that  God  is  unjust"  (I  speak  as  men  do),'  "in 
sending  the  punishment!"  That  be  far  from  us;  for  [if  this  6 
punishment  be  unjust],  how  shall  Qt)d  judge  the  world?  since  •  7 
[of  that  judgment  also  it  might  be  said] :  "K  God's  truth  has 
by  the  occasion  of  my  falsehood  more  fully  shown  itself,  to  the 
greater  manifestation  of  BHs  glory,  why  am  I  still  condemned 
as  a  sinner?  and  why*  should  we  not  say"  (as  I  myself  am  8 

1  The  Phariflees  and  Pharisaic  Jadaizera  sought  to  gain  the  praise  of  men  by  tbei; 
•oatward  show  of  sanctity ;  which  is  here  contrasted  with  the  inward  holiness  ^liuch 
seeks  no  praise  bat  that  of  God.  The  same  contrast  oocors  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
.Koont 

*  O^,  ifihu  ht  $0. 

>  Unlaniaav  refers  to  the  precedbg  tnunevStiaav, 

*  See  note  on  fi^  yhfoiro,  GaL  iii.  21. 

*  Tliat  Lb,  shaU  we  imi^^e  that  God  wiU  break  liis  covenant  with  the  true  Isaely 
because  of  the  nn&ithAilneBS  of  the  fidse  Israel  ?    Compare  Rom.  xL  1-5. 

«  Fs.  IL  4  (LXX.)  The  whole  context  is  as  follows :  **  I  ockMrnUedge  my  trout- 
gression,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me  ;  against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned,  cmd  done 
this  evil  in  Thy  sight ;  that  Thou  mightest  be  Justified  in  Thy  sayings,  and  mighie$i 
overcome  when  Thou  are  jttdged.^' 

7  Kar*  dvOpQwov  Xiyu,  See  note  on  Gal.  iii.  15.  And  compare  also  1  Cor.  x?.  32, 
and  Rom.  yL  19. 

0  In  this  most  difficult  passage  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  is  constantly  i»> 
ferring  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  which  were  familiar  to  his  readers  at  Rome» 
but  are  not  so  to  ourselves.  Hence  the  apparently  abrupt  and  elliptical  character  of 
the  argument,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  something  to  make  the  connection  Intel- 
fligiUe. 

*  The  eUipsis  is  suppUed  by  understanding  H  firom  the  preceding  clause,  and  Xiyt^ 
fttp  from  the  foUowing ;  the  complete  expression  would  have  been  Koi  ri  w)  Ai/cj^iti^. 

*The  succeeding  fn  is  (as  usual)  equivalent  to  a  mark  of  quotation. 
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slanderondy  charged  with  saying)  "  let  us  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  V^    Of  such  men '  the  doom  is  just. 

I  Wliat  shall  we  say  then  ?  [having  gifts  above  the  the  prifnegw 
Stentiles]  have  we  the  pre-eminence  over  them?  No,  gaye  them  no 

"^  *■  *    moral  pre-«mi- 

"n  no  wise ;  for  we  have  already  charged  all,  both  J^JJeS^th^ 
1ft  Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  the  guilt  of  sin.    And  so  it  JfcLd^J^^j 
ii  written,  "  There^  is  none  HgTUeovs^  no  not  one;  "^ 

II  there  is  none  thai  understcmdeth^  thei^e  is  none  thM  aeeketh  after 

12  Oodj  they  a/re  aU  gone  auitofthe  way^  they  a/re  altogether  lecome 

13  "uwproJUabley  there  is  none  that  doeth  good^  no  not  one.  Their 
throaJt  is  am,  open  sypulchre^  vnth  thei/r  tongue  they  ha/ce  used 

udeceit,  thejpoison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.  Thei/r  mouth  is  full 
15  of  cwrsing  amd  Mttemess.  Their  feet  a/re  swift  to  shed  Uood. 
10,11  Destruction  and  rrdsery  a/re  in  their  jpaths^  amd  the  way 

18  qf  peace  home  they  not  Jcnown.    There  is  no  fea/r  of  God  hefore 

19  tJieir  eyes.^^  Now  we  know  that  all  the  sayings  of  the  Law  are 
spoken  to  those  under  the  Law  [these  things  therefore  are 
spoken  to  the  Jews]  that  every  mouth  might  be  stopped,  and 
the  whole  world  might  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  God. 

20  For '  through  the  works  of  the  Law  "  shaJl  no  flesh  le  justify 
in  His  sight^  *  because  by  the  Law  is  wrought  [not  the  doing 
of  righteousness,  but]  the  acknowledgment  of  sin.       Hence  au  men 

21  But  now,  not  by  the  Law,  but  by  another  way,*  JS*°*^^®^' 
Grod's  righteoraness  is  brought  to  light,  whereto  the  STSw  wiSS 

22 Law  and  the  prophets  bear  witness;  God's  right-  wSt^b?^* 
eousness  (I  sty)  which  comes  by  faith  in  Jesus  G&?*lSht  IS 
Christ,  for  all,  and  upon  all,  who  have  faith  in  Him ;  \t^^  tut  of 
for  herein  thero  is  no  difference  [between  Jew  and  not  bj'oJeyiiS 

23  Gentile],  since  all  have  sinned,  and  none  have  at-  ScSLgt!em2u 

24  tained  the  fflorious  likeness  of  God.    But  by  His  ^^  ^  Jw^ 

^     t  ..«,.,  ,  Christ,  and  by 

free  gift  they  are  justified  without  payment  [of  their  JJi^m  *^ 
debt],  through  the  ransom  which  is  paid  in  Christ  J^  p"*  <*^«"- 

I  Yiz^  Eien  who  deduce  immoral  conaequences  from  sophistical  arguments. 

*  This  whole  passage  is  qaoted  (and  all  bat  verses  10  and  11  verbatim)  from  Ps. 
lir.  1,  2,  3.  (LXX.)  Portions  of  it  also  occur  in  Ps.  liii  3.  Ps.  v.  9.  Ps.  cxl  3. 
PfcX.7.    Isaiah  lix.  7.    Ps.xxxvLl. 

s  'Epyov  vS/iov  here  is  equivalent  to  tuv  ipyov  tov  vouov  (in  spite  of  the  attevpta 
■Mde  by  Middleton  and  others  to  maintain  a  perpetual  distinction  between  them),  as 
]■  DQfw  acknowledged  by  the  best  interpreters :  the  clearest  proof  of  this  \s  in  verses 
28  and  29,  x*^pk  ipyctv  voftov*  ij  *lov6aiuv  6  Qedc  fiovov.  At  the  same  time,  it  mus^ 
be  observed  that  the  law  is  spoken  of  as  a  moral,  not  as  a  ceremonial  law. 

«  Fs.  cxliiL  2  almost  verbatim  from  LXX. 

«  Xudc  (rcvof)  means  not  bjf  (n),  but  btf  tomething  else.    See  ilL  28.  and  iv.  6 
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The  sacrifice  of  Jesus.    FoF  Bttiii  hatli  God  set  fortli,  in  His  blood,  25 
that  thL**^r-  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacidfice  by  means  of  Faith, 
not  from  Gods  therebv  to  manifest  the  riehteousness  of  Grod ;  be- 

IndUrerence   to  .      -rr.      /.     i  ^    i    t       i  ■•  i 

«»»•  canse  m  His  PDrbearance  Grod  had  passed  over  the 

former  sins  of  men » in  the  times  that  are  gone  by.     [Him  (1 26 
say)  hath  God  set  forth]  in  this  present  time-  to  manifest  His 
righteousness,  that  He  might  be  just,  and  [yet]  might  justify* 
the  children  3  of  Faith.    Where  then  is  the^  boasting  [of  the  27 
Jew]  ?    It  is  *  shut  out.    By  what  law  ?  by  the  law  of  works  ? 
no,  but  by  the  law  of  Faith.    Therefore  we  conclude  that  by  28 
Faith  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by « the  works  of  the  Law ; 
else  God  must  be  the  God  of  the  Jews  alone ;  but  is  He  not  29 
likewise  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  ?    Tea,  He  is  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles  also.    For  God  is  one  [for  all  men],  and  He  willsc 
justify  through  Faith  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews,  and  by 
their  Faith  will  He  justify  also  the  uncircumcision  of  the 
Gentiles. 

Do  we  then  by  Faith  bring  to  nought  the  Law?    That  be 31 
far  from  us !    Tea,  we  establish  the  Law.  rv. 

Jewish  objec-        What  then '  can  we  say  that  our  father  Abraham  i 

tlona   met    by  •' 

SfrrUtom^t  gained  by«  the  fleshly  ordinance?  For,  if  Abraham  2 
lie^t  xSi'-  "^as  justified  by  works  he  has  a  ground  of  boaat- 
hSS'a  beitef'to  ing.    But  he  has  no  ground  of  boasting  with  GtoA ; 

'  The  A.  y.  here  is  a  mistranslation.  Cf.  Acts  xviL  30.  And  the  note  YoL  L  p. 
195,  n.  2. 

*  The  first  wish  of  a  translator  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  would  be  to  retain  the  same 
English  root  in  all  the  words  employed  as  translations  of  the  various  derivatives  of 
iUaioQf  viz.  ducaioavvrj,  ducaiovv,  SuccuQfiOy  diKoiuGiCi  diKoioCi  and  diKcuoKpiaia,  But 
this  is  impoBBible,  because  no  English  root  of  the  same  meaning  has  these  derivatives ; 
for  example,  taking  righteous  to  represent  dUaiog^  we  have  righteousness  for  61x010- 
avvfif  but  no  verb  from  the  same  root  equivalent  to  diKoiow,  Again,  taking  Just  for 
dUaioc,  we  h&Ye  Justify  ^^^  ^ikcuovv,  but  no  term  for  diKcuoovvfj,  which  is  by  no  meaxii 
equivalent  to  Justice,  nor  even  to  Justness,  in  many  passages  where  it  occurs.  The 
only  course  which  can  be  adopted,  therefore,  is  to  take  that  root  in  each  case  whick 
seems  best  to  suit  the  context,  and  bring  out  the  connection  of  the  argument. 

»  Tdv  U  irlareog  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  A.  V.  It  means  "  him  whose  esseD* 
tial  characteristic  is  faith,"  "  the  chUd  of  faith."  Compare  GaL  ill  7  and  GaL  iii  9 
The  word  Irjaoi^  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

*  Observe  the  article  before  Kovxnoi^' 

»  The  aorist  i^e/cXei^  seems  used  here  (as  often)  in  a  perfect  sense. 

«  Xwp^.    See  note  on  verse  21. 

7  The  o^  here  is  very  perplexing,  as  the  argument  seems  to  require  yap.  It  10  yt^ 
bably  repeated  from  the  preceding  oiv,  just  as  7^  is  repeated  in  v.  7. 

s  'EipriKhai  Kard  edpna,  literaUy,  gained  in  the  way  of  thejlesh.  The  Older  of 
the  Greek  forbids  us  to  join  nard  cdpKa  with  irdrepa,  as  in  A.  V. 
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^  for  what  says  the  Scripture :  ^^AlraJuxm  >  Jiad  faith  SSi^'^Jf* 
in,  God^  cmd  it  was  reckoned  v/n/to  him  for  ^ighteov^  SJlSSSs^^S' 

4  nu8.^^  Now  if  a  man  earn  his  pay  by  his  work,  it  SSir^feulTthi 
is  not  ^'reckoned  to  Aw/i"  as  a  favour,  but  it  is  paid  SS*'Sf  AbiS- 

5  him  as  a  debt ;  but  if  he  earns  nothing  by  his  work,  ofthepromiLs. 
but  rests  his  faith  in  Him  who  justifies*  the  ungodly,  then  his 

6  fiiith  is  "  reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness.^^  Li  like  manner 
David  also  tells  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  to  whom  God 
reckoneth  righteousness,  not  by  works  but  by  another  way,^ 

7  saying,  ^^  Blessed  a/re  they  whose  iniquities  a/re  forgiven^  and 

8  whose  sins  are  covered.    Blessed  is  the  mam,  agamst  whom  the 

9  Lord  shall  not  redeem  sin^  *  Is  this  blessing  then  for  the  cir- 
cumcised alone  ?  or  doe^  it  not  belong  also  to  the  uncircum- 
cised?  for  we  say,  "Ai**  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for 

10 righteousness.^^  How  then  was  it  reckoned  to  him?  when  he 
wa»  circumcised,  or  uncircumcised  ?    Not  in  circumcision  but 

11  in  uncircumcision.  And  he  received  circumcision  as  an  out- 
ward sign  of « inward  things,  a  seal  to  attest  the  righteousness 
which  belonged  to  his  FaiUi  while  he  was  yet  uncircumcised. 
That  so  he  might  be  the  father  of  aU  the  uncircumcised  who 
have  Faith,  whereby  the  righteousness  of  Faith  might  be 

12  reckoned  to  them  no  less '  than  to  him ; — and  the  father  of  cir 
cnmcision  to  those  [of  the  house  of  Israel]  who  are  not  circum- 
cised only  in  the  flesh,,  but  who  also  tread  in  the  steps  ot 
that  Faith  which  our  father  Abraham  had  while  yet  uncir- 
cumcised. 

13  For  the  promise  ^  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  that  he  should 
inherit  the  land,  came  not  by  the  Law,  but  by  the  righteous- 

14  ness  of  Faith.  For,  if  this  inheritance  belong  to  the  children 
of  the  Law,  Faith  is  made  of  no  account,  and  the  promise  is 

15  brought  to  nought ;  because  the  Law  brings  [not  blessings  but] 
punishment  (for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  law- 

16  breaking).  Therefore  the  inheritance  belougs  to  Faith,  that 
it  might  be  a  free  gift ;  that  so  the  promise  •  [not  being  capa 
ble  of  forfeiture]  might  stand  firm  to  all  the  seed  of  Abrah^, 

1  Gen.  X7.  6.    (LXX.)  •  See  note  on  iii.  26. 

s  XufOc.    See  note  on  iiL  21.  *  Ps.  zxxil  1,  2.    (LXX.) 

•  Gen.  Z7.  6.    (LXX.)  repeated. 

«  This  is  the  Ml  meaning  of  aiffulov,  ''  Kal 

•  "  ne  land  whieh  thou  seett,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.' 
Geii.ziiL15. 

•  This  pasnge  throws  light  on  Gal.  iii.  18  and  20. 
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not  to  liis  children  of  the  Law  alone,  but  to  the  children  of  his 
Faith ;  for  he  is  the  Father  of  ns  all  [both  Jews  and  Gentiles], 
(as  it  is  written,  "7  >  ha/ve  made  thee  thefatJier  ofmcmy  nations  n 
of  the  Gent/Uea^^  in  the  sight  of  (Jod,  on  whom  he  fixed  his 
faith,  even  Gk)d  who  makes  the  dead  to  live,  and  calls  the  things 
which  are  not  as  though  they  were.    For  Abraham  had  faith  is 
in  hope  beyond  hope,  that  he  might  become  thefaiher  ofrruuny 
nations  / '  as  it  was  said  unto  him,  '^  Zook  toward  hea/oen  amd 
tell  the  sta/ra  if  thou  he  able  to  mmher  them;  even  so  ehaU 
thy  seed  S^."  *    And  having  no  feebleness  in  his  faith,  he  re- 19 
garded  not  his  own  body  which  was  already  dead  (being  about 
a  hundred  years  old),  nor  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb ;  at  20 
the  promise  of  Gk)d  (I  say)  he  doubted  not  faithlessly,  but  his 
spirit^  was  strengthened  with  the  might  of  Faith,  and  he  gave 
praise  to  God ;  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  He  has  pro-  21 
mised,  He  is  able  also  to  perform.    Therefore  "  his  faith  was  22 
reckoned  to  him  for  rigMeouanessP    But  these  words  were  not  23 
written  for  his  sake  only,  but  for  our  sakes  Kkewise ;  for  to  us  24 
also  it  will  be  '^  reckoned  for  righteousness^'^  because  we  have 
faith  in  Him  that  raised  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus ;  who  was  25 
given  up  to  death  for  our  transgressions,  and  raised  again  to 
life  for  our  justification.*  V. 

Thron^h  ikith        Therefore,  being  justified  by  Faith,  we    have  1 
Siriiitian.*^  pcaco  with  Gk>d,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
tSlj  reicicTin  through  whom  also  we  ha^ve  received  entrance  into  2 
iheir  present    this  graco'  whcreiu  we  stand,  and  through  whom 
Lg  fiued'witii  we  exult  in  hope  [of  the  future  manifestation]  of 

the  conBcioofl-    ^,,       _  ..  ,  ,  i-i. 

neai  of  God't  God's  fflorv.    And  not  only  so,  but  we  exult  also  m  3 

love  inihesa-  OJ  ,  ^, 

^^Sem^^^FOT  ^^^  [present]  sufferings ;  for  we  know  that  suffering 
iS'th^'dSiS^f  ^^^  ^^  stedfastness  of  endurance,  and  stedfast  en-  4 
^cuSf^  to"  durance  gives  the  proof  of  soundness,  and  the  proof 

I  Gen.  xvii.  5.  (LXX).    It  is  impoesSble  to  represent  in  the  EngUsh  the  AiU  fbroe  of 
the  Greek,  where  the  same  word  means  ncUians  an4  gfnHU$. 
■  Gen.  xvil  6.    See  the  previous  note. 

3  Gen.  XV.  5.  (LXX.)  In  such  quotations,  a  few  words  were  sufllcient  to  recaU  the 
whole  passage  to  Jewish  readers ;  therefore,  to  make  them  inteUigihle  to  modern 
readers,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  context 

4  LiteraUy,  he  vhu  fitrengthened  inwardly, 

fi  i  f .  That  we  might  have  an  ever-living  Saviour  as  the  olject  of  our  faith,  and 
might  through  that  fidth  be  united  with  Him,  and  partake  of  His  life,  and  thus  be  jus- 
tified, or  accounted  righteous,  and  (for  St  Paul  does  not,  like  later  theologians,  separata 
these  ideas)  have  the  seed  of  aU  true  moral  life  Implanted  in  us.    Compare  v.  10. 

«  T$  viortc.  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 
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5  of  so5mdness  gives  strength  to  hope,  and  cur  hope  SJ^^^^  ^^ 
cannot  shame  ns  in  the  day  of  trial;  because  the  ^Jut^Se/iM 
love  of  God  is  shed  forth  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  ■*^^* 

6  Spirit,  who  has  been  given  unto  us.  For  while  we  were  yet 
helpless  [in  our  sins],  Christ  at  the  appointed  time  died  for 

7  sinners.  Now  hardly  for  a  righteous  man  will  any  be  found 
to  die,  (although  some  perchance  would  even  endure  death  for 

8  him  whose  goodness  >  they  have  felt,)  but  God  gives  proof  of 
His  own  love  to  us,  because  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 

9  died  for  us.  Much  more,  now  that  we  have  been  justified  in 
TTifl  blood,*  shall  we  be  saved  through  Him  horn  the  wrath'  to 

10  come.    For,  if  when  we  were  His  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  Qod  by  the  death  of  His  son,  much  more,  being  already  ro- 
ll conciled,  shall  we  be  saved,  by  sharing  in  His  life.    Nor  is 

this  our  hope  only  for  the  time  to  come ;  but  even  [in  the  midst 
of  our  sufferings]  we  exult  in  Gk)d,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
liord,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  reconciliation  with 
Qod. 

12  Tliis,  therefore,  is  like  the  case*  when,  through  j^  chrbt  in 
one  man  [Adam],  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  by  m^t£  m^ 
sin  death ;  and  so  death  spread  to  all  mankind,  be-  ^SS^^'t^ 

13  cause  all  committed  sIh.    For  before  the  Law  was  Ad^  m  foe 
given  [by  Moses]  there  was  sin  in  the  world ;  but  nw  ^ilSLio 
sill  is  not  reckoned  against  the  sinner,  when  there  is  to  the  i&w  of 

^  '  oonaoienoei   in 

14  no  law  [forbidding  it]  ;  nevertheless,  death  reigned  SSt^feit'S 
from  Adam  till  Moses,  even  over  those  whose  sin  J^n  JfSJS!?^ 
[not  being  the  breach  of  law]  did  not  resemble  the  JSPumt^^^ii 
sin  of  Adam.    Now  Adam  is  an  image  of  Him  Si5"*Me'to 

15  that  was  to  come.  But  fer  greater  is  the  gift  than  ^1S^  mS 
was  the  transgression ;  for  if  by  the  sin  of  the  one  S^I^^m^ 
man  [Adam],  death  passed  upon  the  many,*  much  £t  mi^?^ 

•        1  A    1  T  rr\     •       1  the  oecaakm  of 

more  m  the  grace  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Chnst  has  God'amenj. 

1  Aixatoc  here  is  a  man  who  righteomly  fiilfiis  the  duties  qf  life,  and  6  6yaB6^  is 
ike  good  and  benevolent  num  with  whom  we  ourselves  have  been  brought  into  contact, 

*  Justified  in  His  blood,  le,by  participation  in  {iv)  His  blood;  that  is,  being 
tmade  partakers  of  His  decUh,    Compare  Rom.  vL  S-8;  also  GaL  iL  20. 

a  Obserye  the  r^  before  dpyf^c* 

*  Much  difflealty  has  been  caused  to  interpreters  here  by  the  Cairep  (which  introdocet. 
Ihe  fint  member  of  the  parallel)  having  no  answering  oCriJc  (nor  anything  equivalent 
lo  H)  to  introduce  tiie  second.  The  beet  view  oi  (he  paange  is  to  consider  Cawep  as 
ved  elliptically  for  [the  case  i«]  as  what  follows,  in  wliich  sense  it  is  nsed  Matt  izv. 
14 :  ^<m£p  ydp  &»$pcMroc,  &o,,  where  it  neither  has,  nor  requires,  any  answering  »6Tof. 

*  €>l  wjXloi,  not  **  many  "  (A.  YX  but  Me  many  nearly  equivalent  to  alL 
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the  freeness   of  God's*   bounty  overflowed  unto  the  many, 
oreover  the  boon    [of  God]  exceeds   the  firuit*  of  Adam's  16 
sin ;  for   the  doom   came,  out  of  one   offence,    a   sentence 
of  condemnation;   but  the  gift  comes,   out  of  many  offen- 
ces, a  sentence  of  acquittal.    For  if  the  reign  of  death  was  n 
established  by  the  one  man  [Adam],  through  the  sin  of  him 
alone ;  far  more  shall  the  reign  of  life  be  established,  in  those 
who  receive  the  overflowing  fulness  of  the  free  gift  of  righ- 
teousness, by  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ    Therefore,  as  the  18 
fruit  of  one  offence  reached  to  all  men,  and  brought  upon 
them  condemnation  [the  source  of  death] ;   so  likewise  the 
fruit  of  one  acquittal  shall  reach '  to  all,  and  shall  bring  justi- 
fication, the  sorn'ce*  of  life.    For  as,  by  the  disobedience  of  19 
the  one  [Adam],  the  many  weremade  sinners ;  so  by  the  obe- 
dience of  the  one  [Christ],  the  many  shall  be  made  righteous. 
And  the  law  was  added,  that  sin  might  abound ; »  but  where  20 
sin  had  abounded,  the  gift  of  grace  has  overflowed  beyond 
.[the  outbreak  of  sin];  that  as  sin  has  reigned  in  death,  so 21 
grace  might  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life  eternal,  by 
the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  VL 

It  is « Bcif-con-        What  shall  we  say  then  ?  shall  we « persist  in  sin  1 
^o^7f  SL  that  the  gift  of  grace  may  be  more  abundant  ?  Qt>d 
elude  froiTit  forbid.     We  who  died'  to  sin  [when  we  became  2 
perristinBinin  foUowors  of  ChHst],  how  cau  we  any  longer  live  in 

>  We  take  i  x^V  ^<^  ^^^  '^^^  ^  doped  together.  Compare  the  same  expreasioQ 
below,  in  verse  17 ;  literallj,  t?ie  free  gift  and  the  boon  of  God,  an  hendladys  for  </ie 
freeness  of  God^s  bounty, 

'  Literally,  the  boon  is  not  as  {that  tohieh  wtu]  wrought  by  one  man  who  sinned, 
s  We  take  ducaui/ia  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  yerse  16,  beoaose,  first,  it  is  diflScnlt 
to  suppose  the  same  word  used  in  the  very  same  passage  in  two  snch  different  mean- 
mgs  as  Reete  faettan,  and  decretwn  absolutoriwn  (which  Wahl  and  most  of  the  com- 
mentators suppose  it  to  be).  And,  secondly,  because  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to  take 
iv^  differently  in  the  two  paraUel  phrases  6C  kvb^  ducaiQfiaroi  and  St'  Mc  'xapairro- 
uaioc  (masculine  in  the  one,  and  neuter  in  the  other)  which  is unnaturaL 
*  ZofjCf  literaUy,  appertaining  to  life. 

>  A  light  is  thrown  on  this  very  difficult  expression  by  viL  13 :  see  note  on  thai 
verse. 

8  This  was  probably  an  olgection  made  by  Judaizing  disputants  (as  it  has  been  made 
by  their  successors  in  other  ages  of  the  Church)  agunst  St  Paul's  doctrine.  They 
.Argued  that  if  (as  he  said)  the  sin  of  man  called  forth  so  glorious  an  exhibition  of  the 
{pardoning  grace  of  Grod,  the  necessary  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  more  men  sinned 
-the  more  God  was  glorified.  Compare  lit  7-^  and  verse  15  below.  We  know  alto, 
that  this  inference  was  actually  deduced  by  the  Antinomian  party  at  Corinth  (see  Vol 
J.  p.  447),  and  therefore  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  St.  Paul  to  refute  ;c 
7  The  A.  y.  **  are  dead ''  is  a  mistranslation. 
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3  fiiii?  or  have  you  forffotten  that  all  of  us,  when  we  forti  agwatti 

^  ^  *  exhibition     of 

were  baptized  into  fellowship  with  Christ  Jesus,  ood'ai  jP»j«' 
were  baptized  into  fellowship  with  his  death?  ^  ^''^wi 
«  With  Him  therefore  we  were  bnried  by  the  bap-  ^{j^  "^^StLi 
tism  wherein  we  shared  His  death,  [when  we  sank  ^®***'- 
beneath  the  waters ;  and  were  raised »  from  nnder  them],  that 
even  as  Christ  was  raised  np  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 

5  Father,  so  we  likewise  might  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if 
we  have  been  grafted » into  the  likeness  of  His  death,  so  shall 

6  we  also  share  His  resurrection.  For  we  know  that  our  old 
man  was  [then]  crucified*  with  Christ,  that  the  sinful  body 
[of  the  old  man]  *  might  be  destroyed,  that  we  might  no 

7  longer  be  the  slaves  of  sin ;  (for  he  that  is  dead  is  justified  * 

8  from  sin.)    Now  if  we  have  shared  the  death  of  Christ,  we 

9  believe  that  we  shall  also  share  His  life ;  knowing  that  Chris*^ 
being  raised  from  the  dead,  can  die  no  more ;  death  has  no 

10  more  dominion  over  Him.    For  He  died  once,  and  once  only, 

11  unto  sin ;  but  He  lives  [for  ever]  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon 
ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  living  unto 

12  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  dy- 
ing body,  causing  you  to  obey  its  lusts ;  nor  give  up  your  mem- 

13  bers  to  sin,  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness ;  but  give  your- 
selves to  God,  as  being  restored  to  life  from  the  dead,  and  your 

14  members  to  His  service  as  instruments  of  righteousness ;  for 
sin  shall  not  have  the  mastery  over  you,  since  you  are  not 
under  the  Law,'  but  under  grace. 

1  This  claaae,  which  is  here  left  elliptical,  is  fully  expressed,  GoL  IL  12 :  owto^i^ 
ref  airr^  h  r^  pavrtafiari  kv  ^  kcU  awnyipOTrre.  Tliis  passage  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless  it  be  home  in  mind  tliat  the  primitive  baptism  was  by  immersion.  See 
VoLIp.439. 

■  Z^/iftfTCf,  ytyavofuv,  Ac.,  literaUy,  have  become  partakera  by  a  vital  uniofi  [as 
that  of  a  graft  with  the  tree  into  which  it  is  grafted]  of  the  representation  of  hie 
death  [in  baptism].  The  meaning  appears  U}he,ifu>e  have  shared  the  reality  of  hii 
deathj  wohereoftoe  have  undergone  the  likeneae, 

>  Observe  the  mistraQslation  in  the  A.  V., ''  ie  crucified," 

4  On  Td  o&fia  T7f  A/iopriaCf  see  Winer,  Gram.  p.  173,  and  De  Wette  in  loco,  and 
>mipare  rd  au/ia  r^c  oapicoc  (GoL  H  11). 

•  luducaiuToi,  meaning  that  if  a  criminal  charge  is  brought  against  a  inan  who  iied 
before  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  he  must  be  acquitted,  shice  he  eould  not  have 
oommitted  the  act  charged  against  hioL 

•  The  best  MSS.  omit  r^  c  i. 

7  To  be  *'  under  the  law,"  in  St  Paul's  language,  means  to  avoid  sin  fW>m  fear  ol 
penalties  attached  to  shi  l^^  the  law.  This  principle  of  fear  is  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  men  in  the  path  of  duty.  Union  with  Ghrist  can  alone  give  man  the  mastery 
over  riB. 
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JJj^^"*^        What  then?  shall  we  sin*  because  we  are  noti5 
2Ji^''u^  nnder  the  Law,  but  under  grace?  Glod  forbid.  Know  16 
SSJSS^  y©  ^ot  that  He  to  whose  service  you  give  yourselves, 
JS^tiK  ^  b!S  ^  70^  ^^  master,  whether  sin,  whose  fruit  is  death, 
Mti'^dT^  or  obedience,  whose  fruit  is  righteousness.    But  17 
^^chii£  God  be  thanked  that  you,  who  were  once  the  slaves 
H«no6    the '  of  siu,  havo  obeyed  from  your  hearts  the  teaching 
^nopjjtto  whereby  you  were  moulded  anew  ;■  and  when  you  is 
2S*^e^i«  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  slavery  of  sin,  you  became  the 
ttop^^  J!f  tondsmen  of  righteousness.    (I  speak  the  language  19 
J^^^^J^  of  common  life,  to  show  the  weakness  of  your 
g^wiuiu  of  fl^iy  nature,'  [which  must  be  in  bondage  either  to 
the  one,  or  to  the  other].)    Therefoio,  as  you  once  gave  up  the 
members  of  your  body  for  slaves  of  uncleanness  and  licentious- 
ness, to  work  the  deeds  of  licence ;  so  now  give  them  up  for 
slaves  of  righteousness,  to  work  the  deeds  of  holiness.    For  20 
when  you  were  the  slaves  of  sin,  you  were  free  from  the  service 
of  righteousness.    What  frmt  then  had  you  in  those  times,  from  21 
the  deeds  whereof  you  are  now  ashamed  ?  yea,  the  end  of  them 
is  death.    But  now,  being  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  22 
enslaved  to  the  service  of  God,  your  fruit  is  growth  in  holiness,* 
and  its  end  is  life  eternal.    For  the  wage  of  sin  is  death ;  but  23 
the  gift  of  *God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  and 
master.  VIL 

As  ftbore  aafd,        You  must  ackuowlodge*  what  I  say  [that  we  are  l 
not  oimI^  ^b  not  under  the  Law] ;  knowing,  brethren,  (for  I  speak 

>  See  note  on  the  first  yene  of  this  chapter. 

'  Literallj,  the  mould  of  teaching  into  which  you  were  tramnUtted,  Tho  meti^ 
phor  is  fh>m  the  casting  of  metals. 

>  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  passage  and  the  words  of  Socrates 
rscorded  by  Xenophon  (Mem.  L  5) ;  i/tot  /ih  doKtU  ....  dmiXeCovra  raic  Tdovratf 
t6op<Uf  Uere^e»  roif  tftodf  deoror&v  dyadQv  tuxelv  oCtqc  T^p  Jv  fiivti^  4 
Toia^TOC  ooOtifi, 

4  Literally,  the  fruit  which  you  gam  tende  to  produce  (etc)  holinese.  In  oUier 
words,  the  reward  ofHnoing  Qod  ia  growth  in  hoiine$$, 

*  li  6yvoelTe,  LiteraUy,  or  are  you  ignorant;  the  or  (whieh  is  omitted  in  A.  Y.) 
referring  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  implying,  if  you  deny  what  I  havesaidf  you 
mutt  be  ignorant  of,  &c,  or  in  other  words,  you  mu$t  acknowledge  what  I  toy,  or  be 
ignorant  of,  ftc  The  reference  here  is  to  the  assertion  in  verses  14  or  16  of  the  pie- 
ceding  chapter,  that  Christians  "  are  not  under  the  law,"  For  the  argoment  of  flie 
present  passage,  see  the  marginal  summary.  St  Paul's  view  of  the  Christiaa  life, 
^hrooghont  the  sixth,  serenth,  and  eighth  chapters,  is  that  it  consiftB  of  a  death  and 
a  reunrrection ;  the  new-made  Christian  dies  to  sin,  to  the  world,  to  the  fleeh,  and  te 
the  Law ;  this  death  he  undergoes  at  his  first  entrance  into  commonion  with  Christy 
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to  men  who  know  the  Law)  that  the  dominion  of  the  ^J  UiS«*t! 
Law  over  its  subjects  lasts  only  during  their  life ;  ^uiijI^L 

2  thus  the  married  woman  is  bound  by  the  Law  to  her  hiTT*^^*^ 
husband  while  he  lives,  but  if  her  husband  is  dead,  SSlt^SeJth, 
the  Law  which  bound  her  to  him  has  lost  its  hold  ^ItoStoTb^ 

3  upon  her;  so  that  while  her  husband  is  living,  she  Mrrioe  by  their 
will  be  coimted  an  adulteress  if  she  be  joined  to  an-  chiirt'siife;io 

*'  that  the  sini  of 

other  man ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  free  which  the  uw 

waa     foTBonlj 

from  the  Law,  and  although  joined  to  another  man  ^*   occarion 

'  o      •»  oTercome  them 

4  she  is  no  adulteress.    Wherefore  you  also,  my  breth-  °o°»ow- 
ren,  were  made  dead  to  the  Law,  by  [union  with]  the  body  of 
Christ ;  that  you  might  be  married  to  another,  even  to  Him 
who  was  raised  from  the  dead  that  we  might  bring  forth  fruit 

6  unto  God.  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  the  sinful  passions 
occasioned  by  the  Law  wrought  in  our  members,  leadi^  us  to 

6  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  now  the  Law  wherein  we 
were  formerly  held  fest,  lost  its  hold  upon  us  when  we  died » 
[with  Christ] :  so  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  old  bondage  of 
the  letter,  but  in  the  new  service  of  the  spirit. 

7  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  that  the  Law  is  sinful  ?  The  uw  hat 
That  be  far  from  us  I  But  yet  I  should  not  have  Jj^'STo^ 
known  what  sin  was,  except  through  the  Law ;  thus  fS?  when  "& 
I  should  not  have  known  the  sin  of  coveting,  unless  ES*  the  'Zn- 

8  the  Law  had  said  ITum  shaU  not  covet.*  But  when  ^STot  dJi^j* 
my  sin  had  rained  by  the  commandment  a  vantasre  i>efare    ver« 

J  r         •      i.  1    -i.  1,4.    •  n  ^      done  in  Igno. 

ground  [against  me],  it  wrought  m  me  all  manner  »noe,  are  now 

of  coveting ;  (for  where  there  is  no  law,  sin  is  dead).  ^Jl^^^ 

9  And  I  felt » that  I  was  alive  before,  when  I  knew  no  ^^^^^ 
law ;  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  rose  to  ^STthe  S^ 

10  life,  and  I  sank  into  death ;  and  the  very  command-  JjJJf  ^J^* 
ment  whose  end  is  life,  was  found  to  me  the  cause  'IJ'i^i?' ^ 

n  of  death ;  for  my  sin,  when  it  had  gained  a  vantage  ^SI^^wJm 

and  U  ifl  both  typified  and  realiaed  when  he  is  buried  beneath  the  baptismal  waters. 
Bat  no  sooner  is  he  thus  dead  with  Christ,  than  he  rises  with  Him ;  he  is  made  par- 
taker of  Christ's  resorrection ;  he  is  united  to  Christ's  body ;  he  lives  in  Christ,  and  to 
Christ ;  he  is  no  longer  '<  in  the  flesh,"  bat "  in  the  spirit" 

1  'AvoOavoPTec  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  It  is  opposed  to  Sre  i/iev  iv  rf 
MyNc2  of  the  preceding  Terse.  To  make  it  clear,  this  verse  shonld  be  stopped  thai% 
car.  dird  r.  vofiov,  ii7ro6av6v7t^j  h  ^  Kareixofieda,  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
xoTfipy^fttv  is  the  aoriaty  and  not  (as  in  A.  V.)  the  present  As  to  the  sense  li 
which  Christians  are  "dead,"  see  the  preceding  note. 

■£\od.TX.17.    (LXX.)  >Forthismeaningof{'£^,seelTbPMLiiL8. 
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MTt  in  mui  ground  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me  to  my 
tiwb?tter,**JS  fell,  and  slew  me  by»  the  [sentence  of  the]  Law. 

lAW  of  hlB  flesh  •        Lr„  ^  .       Z.  .,,.,,  ,  . 

orer  the  uw of         wherefore  the  Law  mdeed  is  holy,  and  its  com- ii 

hiamixxd     And  *^ 

^  ?  ^Sf  J^^^^l^®^*®  ^®  ^^ly>  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  good.    Do  1  say  13 
without  the  help  then  that  Good  became  to  me  Death  ? '    Far  be  that 
swrit,mu»tcon-  from  mc.    But  I  Say  that  sin  wrought  this ;  that  so 

tfnue  the  ilATe  ,./•  ..  i.-r^, 

SLth^  'tSiS!  ^*  might  be  made  manifest  as  sm,  in  workmg  Death 

to  me  through  [the  knowledge  of]  Good;  that  sin 

might  become  beyond  measure » sinful,  by  the  commandment 

For  we  know  that  the  Law  is  spiritual ;  *  but  for  me,  I  am  14 
carnal,*  a  slave  sold  into  the  captivity  of  sin.    What  I  do,  I  ac- 15 
knowledge  not;  for  I  do  not  what  I  would,  but  what  I  hate. 
But  if  my  will  is  against  my  deeds,  I  thereby  acknowledge  the  16 
goodness  of  the  Law.    And  now  it  is  no  more  I  myself  who  do  17 
the  evil,  but  it  is  the  sin  which  dwells  in  me.    For  I  know  that  is 
in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  good  abides  not ;  for  to  will  is 
present  with  me,  but  to  do  the  right  is  absent ;  the  good  that  1 19 
would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 
Now  if  my  own®  will  is  against  my  deeds,  it  is  no  more  I  my-  20 
self  who  do  them,  but  the  sin  which  dwells  in  me.    I  find  then  21 

I  See  note  on  1  Gor.  rr.  56. 

*  Tiyove,  Literally,  is  it  become:  equivalent  to  do  laay  that  it  became 7  We  most 
enpplj  yiyove  ddvaroc  agidn  after  i  afiopria, 

s  This  explains  Bom.  v.  20.  In  both  passages,  St  Paul  states  the  olgect  of  the  law 
to  be  to  lay  down,  as  it  were,  a  boundary  line  which  should  mark  the  limits  of  right 
and  wrong ;  so  that  on,  by  transgresdng  this  line,  might  manifest  its  real  nature,  and 
be  distinctly  recognised  for  what  it  is. 

*  It  may  be  asked,  how  is  this  consistent  with  many  passages  where  St  Paul  speaks 
of  the  Law  as  a  carnal  ordinance,  and  opposes  it  (as  ypdfifia)  Xo  mfeHfiat  The  answer 
is.  that  here  he  speaks  of  the  law  under  its  moral  aspeot,  as  is  plain  fro  Ji  the  whole 
context 

>  Scarcely  anything  in  this  Epistle  has  caused  more  controversy  than  the  question 
whether  St  Paul,  in  the  following  description  of  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  whereUi  the  flesh  gains  the  victory,  meant  tc  describe  his  own  actual  state. 
The  best  answer  to  this  <]pestion  is  a  comparison  between  vi.  17  and  20  (where  he  tells 
the  Eoman  (>3iri6tians  that  they  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of  sin),  vii.  14  (^ere  he 
says  lam  cabnal,  oapKuto^,  a  slave  sold  into  the  captivity  of  sin),  and  viH  4  (wha« 
he  includes  himself  among  those  who  live  not  the  life  of  the  flesh,  adp^,  but  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  L  e.  who  are  not  cabnal).  It  is  surely  clear  that  these  descriptions  cannot 
be  meant  to  belong  to  the  same  person  at  the  same  time.  The  best  commentaiy  on 
the  whole  passage  (viL  7  to  viiL  13)  is  to  be  found  in  the  condensed  expression  of  the  same 
truths  contained  in  Cral.  v.  16-18 :  Walk  in  the  spirit  and  te  shall  not  fulfil  thb 
OEsms  OF  THE  FLESH ;  for  the  desire  of  the  flesh  fights  against  the  spirit,  and  the 
desire  of  the  spirit  fights  against  the  flesh;  and  this  variance  bettoeen  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit  toould  hinder  you  from  doing  that  tohi^h  your  Ufill  prefers  ;  but  if  you  bt 
led  by  the  spirit,  you  are  not  under  the  Law. 

0  The  iy6  is  emphatia 
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this  law,  that  though  my  will  is  to  do  good,  yet  evil  is  present 
32  with  me ;  for  I  consent  gladly  to  the  law  of  God  in  my  inner 
23 man;  but  I  behold  another  law  in  my  members,  warring 

against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  making  me  captive  to  the  law 

24  of  sin  which  dwells  in  my  members.    O  wretched  man  that 
am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death ! 

25  I  thank  God  [that  He  has  now  delivered  me]  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

So  then,  in  myself,'  though  I  am  subject  in  my  mind  to  the 
vnLlaw  of  Gtody  yet  in  my  flesh  I  am  subject  to  the  law  of  sin. 

1  Now,  therefore,  there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  But  with  that 

2  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus ; '  for  the  law  of  the  Spirit  ^Iiw5**i^5!^ 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus '  has  freed  me  from  the  law  in  Se"*^chri8t. 

3  of  sin  and  death.    For  God  (which  was  impossible  enaWedtoUve, 

*  not    according 

to  the  Law,  because  through  the  weakness  of  our  ^j^®  jjj™** 
flesh  it  had  no  power),  by  sending  His  own  Son  in  *««>  (<y^), 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  on  behalf  of  sin,  totheipirituu 

4  overcame  *  sin  in  the  flesh ;  •  to  the  end,  that  the  cod^k  ^e" " 
righteous  statutes  of  the  Law  might  be  fulflUed  in  thoee  oSiy  who 
US,  who  walk  not  after  the   Flesh,  but  after  the  abiedbythein. 

dwelling  spirit 

6  Spirit.'     For  they  who  live  afl«r  the  flesh,  mind  ofChrirt(^o« 

'  AiiTdc  iyd,  I  in  myself  j  I  e.  without  the  help  of  God.  This  expreasion  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  paasage.  St  Paal,  fh>m  verse  14  to  verse  24,  has  been  speaking  of  him- 
self  as  he  was  m  himself,  L  e.  In  his  natural  state  of  helplessness,  with  a  conscience 
enlightened,  bat  a  will  enslaved ;  the  better  self  stniggUng  vunlj  against  the  worse. 
Every  man  most  continue  in  this  state,  unless  he  be  redeemed  fh>m  it  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Christians  are  (so  far  as  God  is  concerned)  redeemed  already  from  this  state ; 
bat  in  themselves,  and  so  far  as  they  live  to  themselves,  they  are  still  In  bondage. 
The  redemption  which  they  {potentially,  if  npt  actually)  possess,  is  the  subject  of  the 
8th  chapter.  Leighton  most  beautiftilly  expresses  the  contrast  between  these  two 
states  (of  bondage  and  deliverance)  in  his  sermon  on  Romans  vilL  35 :  ''Is  this  he 
that  so  lately  cried  out,  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  ami  who  shall  deliver  me ?  that 
now  triumphs,  0  happy  man  1  who  shall  separate  its  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Yes, 
it  is  the  same.  Pained  then  with  the  thoughts  of  that  miserable  cozgunction  with  a 
body  of  death,  and  so  crying  out,  who  will  deliver  ?  Now  he  hath  found  a  deliverer 
to  do  that  lor  him,  to  whom  he  is  for  ever  united.  So  vast  a  difference  is  there  betwixt  a 
Christian  taken  in  himself  smd  in  Christ.-^ 

*  The  clause  which  follows,  from  /c$  to  nvedfia,  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.,  having 
(it  would  seem)  been  introduced  by  a  clerical  error  from  verse  4 

*  Winer  wishes  to  join  h  (Xp.  'Itjo,)  with  iXevBipooe,  because  there  Is  no  toC  before 
the  iv ;  but  there  are  so  many  examples  of  a  similar  construction  in  St  Paul's  style, 
tiuU  we  think  his  reasons  insufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  more  obvious  view. 

«  Literally,  condemned,  L  e.  put  it  to  rebvke,  worsted  it.    Compare  xariKpiv^ 
Heb.xL7. 
»  "In  the  flesh,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  seat  of  its  power. 
<  The  contrast  between  the  victory  thus  obtained  hj  the  spirit,  with  the  previaji 
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J^uS^'uil^  fl^^y  things;  but  they  who  live  after  the  Spirit 
©ariiynaturt.  mind  Spiritual  things;  and'   the  fleshly  mind  is  6 
death ;  but  the  spiritual  mind  is  life  and  peace.    Because  the  7 
fleshly  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  nor  by  its  very  nature  can  be ;  and  they  whoso  8 
life  is  in  the  Flesh  cannot  please  God    But  your  life  is  not  in  9 
the  Flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  indeed  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
dwelling  in  you ;  and  if  any  man  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
within  him,  he  is  not  Christ's.    But  if  Christ  be  in  you,  though  ifl 
your  body  be  d«ad,  because  of  sin  [to  which  its  nature  tends], 
yet  your  spirit  is  life,*  because  of  righteousness  [which  dwells 
within  it] ;  yea,  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  raised  Jesus  from  11 
the  dead  be  dwelling  in  you,  He  who  raised  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  endow  with  life  also  your  dying  bodies,  by  His* 
Spirit  which  dwells  within  you.    Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  12 
debtors,  bound  not  to  the  Flesh,  that  we  should  live  after  the 
Flesh  [but  to  the  Spirit] ;  for  if  you  live  after  the  Flesh  you  13 
are  doomed  to  die ;  but  if  by  the  Spirit  you  destroy  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  in  their  death  *  you  will  attain  to  life. 

•abjection  of  tiie  soul  to  the  flesh,  is  thus  beautifoUj  described  by  Tertallian  :—**  When 
the  Soul  is  wedded  to  the  Spirit,  the  Flesh  foUows— like  the  handmaid  who  foUows 
her  wedded  mistress  to  her  husband's  home-~being  thenceforward  no  longer  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Soul,  but  of  the  Spirit."  The  whole  passage  forms  an  exceUent  commen- 
tary on  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  especially  the  following :  **  Omnis  anima  eousque  in 
Adam  censetnr,  donee  In  Christo  recenseatur ;  tamdiu  immunda  quamdiu  [=:donec] 
recenscatnr.  .  .  .  Nam  NatursB  corruptio  alia  natura  est ;  ....  ut  tamen  insit  et 
bonum  animse,  iUud  principale,  iUud  divinum  et  germanum,  et  proprie  naturale. 
Quod  enim  a  Deo  est,  non  tam  eztinguitur,  quam  obumbratur.  Potest  enim  obum- 
brari,  quia  non  est  Dens ;  extingui  non  potest,  quia  a  Deo  est  .  .  .  Sic  et  In  pessimis 
aliquid  bonl,  et  in  optimis  nonnihil  pessiml  .  .  .  Propterea  nulla  anima  sine  crimine, 
quia  nulla  sine  boni  semine.  Proinde  cum  ad  Mem  perrenit  ....  totam  lucem  suam 
conspicit  Excipitur  a  Spiritu  Sancto,  siout  in  pristina  nativitate  a  Spiritu  profano. 
Sequitur  animam,  Spiritui  nubentem,  caro,  ut  dotale  mancipium,  et  jam  non  aninue 
fiunula,  sed  Spuritds.  O  beatum  connublum,  si  non  admiserit  adulterium."  Tertull. 
de  Anima,  c  40,  41. 

>  Winer  sneers  at  Tholuck's  remark,  that  yap  is  a  mere  traruUion  parH%:U:  here ; 
but  yet  what  else  is  it,  when  it  does  not  introduce  a  reason  for  a  preceding  proposition? 
In  these  cases  of  successive  clauses  each  connected  with  the  preceding  by  a  yap^  they  all 
appear  to  refer  back  to  the  first  preceding  clause,  and  therefore  aU  but  the  first  yap 
rtS^i  be  represented  by  and.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  6^  and  Bed  are  used  sometimes^ 
and  hut  in  English ;  as,  for  example,  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified." 

•  Z«^  in  St  Paul's  writings  is  scarcely  represented  adequately  by  life;  it  generally 
means  more  than  tiiis,  viz.  life  triumphant  over  death, 

'  The  MSS.  of  highest  authority  read  (fid  rov  hare,  although  the  greater  number 
read  did.  rd,  which  Tischendorf  prefers  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  most  difflcull 
"reading. 

*  This  translation  is  necessary  to  represent  the  reference  to  Oavarrih^ 
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^4       For  all  who  are  led  by  Gtod^s  Spirit,  and  tiiej  g^^   ^^^^ 

15  alone,*  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  you  have  not  re-  fejJlotiSSlI!* 
ceived  a  Spirit  of  bondage,  that  you  should  go  back  lore*^  to""^ 
again  to  the  state  of  slavish  fear,  but  you  have  re-  ^^y^^^i^^^ 
ceived  a  Spirit  of  adoption  wherein  we  cry  unto  Jjo^^'^^Jiri^t 

uGrod  and  say,  ''Our  Father:''  The  Spfait  itself  jSSi^tS^ 
joins  its  testimony  with  the  witness  oi  our  own  spi-  ^Si^^^I"" 

17  rit,  to  prove  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  And  ^tl^l^^l!^- 
if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  ^J^iton^S 
heirs  with  Christ;  that  if  now  we  share  His  ajaffer-  SSSi^mS 

leings,  we  should  hereafter  share  His  glory.  For  I  tenm^SSt 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  ^^^Tno- 
nothing  worth,  when  set  against  the  glory  which  ^m1?u.^ 

19 shall  soon '  be  revealed  unto  us.  For  the  earnest  (mJ  vo^i^- 
longing  of  the  whole  creation  looks  eagerly  for  the  SSSSni"  hj 
time  when  [the  glory  of]   the  sons  of  Gk)d  shall  g<S,  ^?*8u2- 

20openly  be  brought  to  light    For  the  creation  was  So^*^^ 


made  subject  to  corruption  and  decay,*  not  by  its 

21  own  will,  but  through  Him  who  subjected  it  thereto  ;  with 
hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  its 
slavery  to  death,  and  shall  gain  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of 

22  God  when  they  are  glorified.*  For  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  is  groaning  together,  and  suffering  the  pangs  of  la- 

23  hour,  which  •  have  not  yet  brought  forth  the  birth.  And  not 
only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  who  have  received  the  Spirit  for 
the  first  fruits  [of  our  inheritance],  even  we  ourselves  are 
groaning  inwardly,  longing  for  the  adoption^  which  shall  ran- 

>  Ovrot,  they  and  they  alone,  they,  and  not  the  carnal  seed  of  Abraham, 

*  See  note  on  GaL  iv.  6. 

s  "^XXoveav  diroKoXv^O^ai,  tohich  ie  about  to  he  revealed,  t/ohieh  shall  soon  be 
revealed. 

«  UarawTTic  means  the  transitory  nature  which  causes  aU  the  animated  creation  so 
'npidly  to  pass  away.    We  join  iir*  iXnidi  with  the  foUowing  6ti, 

*  Literallj,  the  freedom  tchich  belongs  to  the  glorification  of  the  sons  of  Ood. 

*  Literally,  continuing  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  labour  even  until  now.  St  Paul 
here  snggests  an  argument  as  original  as  it  is  profound.  The  very  struggles  which  all 
animated  beings  make  against  pain  and  death,  show  (he  says)  that  pain  and  death  are 
not  a  part  of  the  proper  laws  of  thek  nature,  but  rather  a  bondage  imposed  upon 
fiiem  fh>m  without  Thus  every  groan  and  tear  is  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  libera- 
tion from  the  power  of  eviL 

f  TloOeatav,  adoption;  by  which  a  dave  was  emancipated  and  made  -"  no  longer  a 
slave  but  a  son."  (GraL  iv.  7.)  In  one  sense  St  Paul  taught  that  Ghrietians  had 
already  received  this  adoption  (compare  Rora.  viii.  15.  CraL  iv.  5.  Eph.  i.  5) :  they 
'vrre  already  made  the  sons  of  God  in  Christ.    (Rom.  viii.  16.    GaL  UL  26.)    But  h 
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8om  our  body  from  its  bondage.    For  our  salvation  •  lies  in  24 
nope ;  but  hope  possessed  is  not  hope,  since  a  man  cannot  hope 
for  what  he  sees  in  his  possession ;  but  if  we  hope  for  things  25 
not  seen,  we  stedfastly*  endure  the  present,  and  long  ear- 
nestly for  the  future.    And,  even  as'  we  long  for  our  redemp-26 
tion,  so  the  Spirit  gives  help  to  our  weakness ;  for  we  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself 
makes  intercession  for  us,  with  groans  [for  deliverance]  which 
words  cannot  utter.    But  He  who  searches  our  hearts  knows  27 
[though  it  be  unspoken]  what  is  the  desire  of  the  Spirit,*  be- 
cause He  intercedes  for  Christ's  people  according  to  the  will 
of  God. 
Hmioe  in  the        Morcovcr,  WO  know  that  all  things  [whether  28 

midst  of  their  ,  •<.i  i  it*  t'T 

wnecutiona  sad  Or  joyful]*  work  together  for  good  to  those  who 
more  than  con-  lovo  God,  who  havo  becu  Called  according  to  His 
Sey  feei  th2t  purposo.    For  thoso  whom  He  foreknew,  He  also  29 

aU   works   to- 

gj^wfor  thrir  predestined  to  be  made  like  *  to  the  pattern  of  His 

^e  ^hi«  ®^°'  ^**  many  brethren  might  be  joined  to  Him, 

rfory,  and  no  the  first  bom.    And  those  whom  He  predestined  to  30 

«««Oadge^  this  end,  them  He  also  called ;  and  whom  He  call-  ' 

SIS^?  w?Je  ^>  ^'^^"^  -^^  ^^  justified ;  and  whom  He  justified, 

Sj^te*  th^  ^^^  He  also  glorified.    What  shall  we  say  then  to  si 

from  Huiove-  ^^^  thiugs  f    K  God  bo  for  us,  who  can  be  against 

this  passage  he  teaches  ns  that  this  adoption  is  not  perfect  daring  the  present  life ; 
there  is  stiU  a  higher  sense,  in  which  it  is  fntnre^  and  the  object  of  earnest  longing  to 
those  who  are  akeady  in  the  lower  sense  the  sons  of  God. 

>  LiteraUy,  toe  were  aaved,  i.  e,  at  our  conversion.  The  A.  V.  "  ore  saved"  if  Inr 
correct  The  exact  translation  would  be,  *^  the  salvation  whereto  we  were  called  lies 
in  hope," 

*  'jLireK6ex6fu6a,  we  long  earnestly  for  the  future;  6i*  iirofMvr^c,  toith  stedffast 
endurance  of  the  present, 

'  After  daavTiic,  in  like  manner,  we  most  supply  Canep  aizcKdexSfteOa  from  the 
preceding  clause ;  and  the  olrject  of  direKdexofuda  is  r^  diroXvrpQaiv  (by  verse  23). 

*  This  passage  is  well  explained  by  Archbidiiop  Leighton,  in  the  foUowing  beautiful 
words :  "  The  work  of  the  Spurit  is  in  exciting  the  heart  at  times  of  prayer,  to  break 
forth  in  ardent  deares  to  God,  whatsoever  the  words  be,  whether  new  or  old,  yea  pos- 
sibly without  words;  and  then  most  powerftil  when  it  words  it  least,  but  vents  in 
sighs  and  groans  that  cannot  be  expressed.  Our  Lord  understands  the  language  o 
these  perfectly,  and  likes  it  best ;  He  knows  and  approves  the  meaning  of  His  own 
Spirit ;  He  looks  not  to  the  outward  appearance,  the  sheU  of  words,  as  men  da" 
— ^Leighton's  Exposition  of  Lord's  Prayer. 

>  We  must  remember  that  this  was  written  In  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  bonds  and  imprisonment    See  verses  17, 18,  and  85,  and  Acts  xx.  23. 

«  ^vftfiop^wc.  Like  in  suffering  seems  meant  Compare  PhiL  iii.  10.  T^  ko:vu 
wtav  Tuv  va&fiiidTitv  airov,  avfifiop^ovfievoc  r^  BavAri^  airo^. 
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32118!    He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him 'up  to 

death  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us 

33 all  things?     What  accuser  can  harm  God's  chosen  ?  it  is  God 

34who  justifies  them.    What  judge  can  doom  us?    It  is  Christ 

who  died,  nay,  rather,  who  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  yea,  who  is 

at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  makes  intercession  for  us. 

35  Who  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Can  suffering, 
or  straitness  of  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  the  peril  of  our  lives,  or  the  swords  of  our  enemies  ? 

36  [though  we  may  say,]  as  it  is  written,  "  For  ^  thy  sake  we  are 
inUed  aU  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 

31  slaughtefT^'^  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquer- 
ors through  Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  all  the  *  Principalities  and  Powers 

38  of  Angels,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  ^ome,  nor  things 

39  above,  nor  things  below,  nor  any  power  in  the.  whole  creation, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in. 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

IX 

1  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ — (and  my  conscience  The  &et  that 
bears  me  witness,  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  testimony,  edOuStiMM 

2  that  I  lie  not) — \  have  ffreat  heaviness,  and  unceas-  poopie,?nd  re- 

3  ino^  sorrow  m  my  heart :  yea,  I  could  wish  that  I  from  their  ex- 

°  '^  J   ./       '  elusive    priTi- 

myself  were  cast  out  from  Christ  as  an  accursed  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

•  cordanoe   with 

thing,  for  the  sake  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  ac-  ^eSigs^**™^ 

4  cording  to  the  flesh ;  who  are  the  seed  of  Israel,  ^^^^  ^Xi 
whom  God  adopted  for  His  children,  whose  were  oij^SectSd 
the  glory  ol  the  Shekinah,  and  the  Covenants,  and  SSS^^b? 
the  Lawgiving,  and  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  ^^* 

5  the  promises  of  blessing.  Whose  Fathers  were  the  Patriarchs, 
and  of  whom  (a  3  to  His  flesh)  was  born  the  Christ  who  is  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever.    Amen. 

6  Yet  I  speak  not  as  if  the  promise  of  God  had  fallen  to  the 

7  ground ;  for  not  all  are  Israel  who  are  of  Israel,  nor  because  all 
are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  the  children  of  Abra- 

,  8  ham ;  but  m»  Isaac  shaU  thy  seed  he  called.    That  is,  not  the 

1  Pa.  xliv.  2a    (LXX.) 

*  The  expressions  ipxoi  and  dwufieic  were  terms  applied  in  the  Jewish  theology  to- 
airirions  of  the  hierarchy  of  angels,  and  such  as  were  familiar  to  St.  Paul's  Jewish  • 
ivmdexB.    Compare  Eph.  1.  21  and  GoL  i.  16. 

»  G«n.  xxl  12.  (LXX.)  Compare  GaL  iv.  22.  The  context  is, "  Let  it  not  *# 
VOL.  n. — 12 
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childron  of  the  flesh  of  Abraham  are  the  sons  of  God,  bat  his 
children  of  the  promise  are  counted  foi  his  true  seed.    For  $ 
thus  spake  the  word  of  promise,  saying,  At  this  time  wiU  I 
come^  and  Sarah  shaU  home  a  son  *  [so  that  Ishmael,  although 
the  son  of  Abraham,  had  no  part  in  the  promise].    And  not  lo 
only  so,  but  [Esau  likewise  was  shut  out ;  for]  when  Eebekah 
had  conceived  two  sons  by  the  same  husband,  our  forefather 
Isaac,  yea,  while  they  were  not  yet  bom,  and  had  done  nothing  ii 
either  good  or  bad  (that  God's  purpose  according  to  election 
might  abide,  coming  not  from  the  works  of  the  *  called,  but 
from  the  will  of  The  Caller,)  it  was  declared  unto  her,  TJie  12 
elder  shaU  serve  the  younger ; '  according  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten, Jacob  home  Iloved^  hit  Esau  hwe  Ih/xted.*  13 
St  (teiToSK        What  shall  we  say  then  ?  TShall  we  call  God  un- 14 
J?^^d  w{^t   just  [because  He  has  cast  off  the  seed  of  Abraham]  ? 
^to^T^JJS;  That  be  far  from  us.    For  to  Moses  He  saith,  "7*i5 
StJd*\n"thti^  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  ha/oe  Tnercy^  and 
XT^^M^i  I  will  ha/oe  compassion  on  whom  I  wiU  ha/oe  comr 
mkj  be  object-  passion.^^    So  then,  the  choice  comes  not  from  man's  16 
Tifiw  represents  will,  uor  from  mau's  SDced,  but  from  God's  mercy. 

God's    will    "-,,  -in*  T*-!  -li-T-r  /• 

the  arbitrary  Aud  thus  the  Scripturc  says  to  Pharaoh,  "  JSven  *for  17 

cause  of  man's  x  v  *  n/ 

IS^wOT  U  toJJt  ^^^  ^^  ha/oe  I  raised  thee  up^  that  I  might  show  my 
S^  ^J^St  Si  po^^^  i^  ^hee^  and  that  my  na/me  might  he  declared 
SSi£r**whiA  throughout  all  the  earth:^    According  to  His  will,  is 
JSSi^^*  4*i  therefore,  He  has  mercy  on  one,  and  hardens  an- 

jHlloCkliCrea-    ^^^^.^      r^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  «  y;^^  ^^^  q^  ^^ 

gritBOUM  in  thy  sight,  because  of  the  lad  [Ishmael]  and  because  of  thy  bondtooman 
IHagarlffor  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called  J^ 

1  Genu  zriii.  10,  fh>m  LXX  not  verbatim,  bat  apparently  firom  memory. 

*  Literalljy  coming  not  from  works,  but  from  the  caller. 

3  Gen.  xzv.  23.  (LXX)  Tbe  oontezt  is,  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and 
the  eldrr  shall  serve  the  youngerJ^ 

«  IM  L  2, 3.    (LXX.)  >  Ezod.  zzziU.  19.    (LXX.) 

6  ExrtdL  ix.  16,  yerbally  according  to  LXX.,  except  sabetitation  of  i^etpd  as  for 
6ufnp^C*  tuid  lax^  for  6vva/uv. 

7  'Ep^ic  0^ . . . .  Here  comes  the  great  question— no  longer  made  from  the  stand- 
Ing-poMit  of  the  Jew,  but  proceeding  fh>m  the  oniversal  feeling  of  justice.    St  Paul 

.  answen  the  question  by  treating  the  salg^ect  as  one  above  the  comprehension  of  the  « 
'  human  intellect,  when  considered  in  itself  objectively.  If  it  be  once  acknowledged 
that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  character  and  ultimate  &te  of  a  good  and  a 
bad  man,  the  intellect  is  logically  led,  step  by  step,  to  contemplate  the  will  of  the 
•  Greator  as  the  cause  of  this  difference.  The  question  rt  fu  hroiijoac  oCroc  wiU  equally 
•occur  and  be  equaUy  perplexing  In  any  system  of  religion,  either  natural  or  revealed 
It  is  in  fact  a  dilBeulty  springing  at  once  from  the  permitted  existence  of  eviL    ScrifK 
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20  Btill  blame  us  'i  for  who  can  resist  his  will  ?"  Nay,  rather,  oh 
man,  who  art  thou  that  disputest  against  God?  '^ Shall  the 
thi/ng  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  itj  Why  hast  thou  mxide 

21  me  thtcsf^^^  ^'  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  day^'*^  to 
make  out  of  the  same  lump  one  vessel  for  honour  and  one  for 

22  dishonour  ?    But  what  if  God  (though  willing  to  show  forth  His 

tore  considers  men  under  two  points  of  view ;  first  as  created  by  God,  and  secondly, 
as  tx^  moral  agents  themselves.  These  two  points  of  view  are,  to  the  inteUect  of 
man,  irreconcileable ;  yet  both  must  be  true,  since  the  reason  convinces  us  of  the  one, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  other.  St.  Paul  here  is  considering  men  under  the  first  of 
these  aspects,  as  the  creatures  of  God,  entirely  dependent  on  Grod's  wilL  It  is  to  be 
obflerved  that  he  does  not  say  that  God's  will  is  arbitrary,  but  only  that  men  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  Grod's  wUl.  The  reasons  by  which  God's  will  itself  is  determined 
are  left  in  the  inscrutable  mystery  which  conceals  God's  nature  fh>m  man. 

The  oljection  and  the  answer  given  to  it,  partly  here  and  partly  cliap.  iiL  v.  6,  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — 

Obfectar.^U  men  are  so  entirely  dependent  on  God's  will,  how  can  He  with  justice 
blame  their  actions? 

Answer. —'Bj  the  very  constitution  of  thy  nature  thou  art  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge the  blame-worttiiness  of  certain  actions  and  the  justice  of  their  punishment  (iiL 
6) ;  therefore  it  is  self-contradictory  to  say  that  a  certain  inteUectual  view  of  man's 
dependence  on  God  would  make  these  actions  innocent ;  thou  are  forced  to  feel  them 
guilty  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  and  (ix.  20)  it  Is  vfdn  to  argue  against  the  constitution 
of  thy  nature,  or  its  author. 

The  metaphyseal  questions  relating  to  this  subject  which  have  divided  the  Christian 
world  are  left  unsolved  by  Scripture,  which  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
Inconsistency  between  the  objective  and  subjective  views  of  man  and  his  actions. 
Uence  many  have  been  led  to  neglect  one  side  of  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
oonsiBtent  theory :  thus  the  Pelagians  have  denied  the  dependence  of  man's  wiU  on  God, 
and  the  Fatalists  have  denied  the  freedom  of  man's  moral  agency. 

We  may  further  observe  that  St  Paul  does  not  here  explicitly  refer  to  eternal  hap- 
pinesB  or  to  its  opposite.  His  main  subject  is  tiie  national  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  above  more  general  topics  are  only  incidentally  introduced. 

1  Isaiah  zlv.  9.  Not  literaUy  from  either  LXX.  or  Hebrew ;  but  apparently  from 
memtny  out  of  LXX« 

*  Jeremiah  xviiL  6,  not  quoted  literally,  but  according  to  the  sense.  In  this  and  in 
other  similar  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  a  few  words  were  sufficient  to  recaU 
tiie  whole  passage  to  St  Paul's  Jewish  readers  (compare  Rom.  iv.  18) ;  therefore,  to 
oomprehend  his  argument,  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  the  context  of  the  passage 
from  which  he  quotes.  The  passage  in  Jeremiah  referred  to  is  as  follows : — Then  J 
went  dawn  to  the  potter^a  haiue,  and  behold  he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheeU. 
And  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ;  so  he 
made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it,  O  house 
of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you  as  this  potter,  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  as  the  clay 
'  is  in  the  patterns  hand,  so  are  ye  in  my  hand,  O  house  of  Israel,  At  what  instant 
F  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up  and  to 
pull  down  and  to  destroy  it;  if  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pronounced 
Ham  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And 
mt  what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 
build  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  tien  I 
'DtU  repent  of  the  good  whereuHth  I  said  I  would  benefit  them. 
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wrath,  and  to  make  known  His  power)  endured  with  niucli 
long-suflfering  vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  destruction  [and  cast 
them  not  at  once  away].  And  what  if  thus  He  purposed  to  23 
make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory  bestowed  upon  vessels  of 
mercy,  which  He  had  before  prepared  for  glory.  And  such  24 
are  we,  whom  He  has  called,  not  only  from  among  tlio  Jews, 
but  from  among  the  Gentiles,  as  it  is  written'  also  in  Hosea, 
Also  the  Jewish  "  TwiU  coU  them  my  people  which  were  not  my  peo-  25 

Scriptures  Ppeak  -,771  tt't  77  t  t. 

of  the  caii.ng  pU  aud  h&T  oeloved  which  woB  not  beloved ;    and  it  26 

of  the  Gentiles  -^      ^  7.7 

and  uie  ri-jec-  gfioll  coms  to  voss  that  m  tJiC  vloce  where  u-wxis  said 

tion  of  the  diso-  jr  x'  » 

bedient  Jews,    y^^f^  them^  Ye  ave  not  my  peojplc^  there  shall  tliey  ie 
called  the  children  of  the  limng  God^ '    But  Esaias  cries  con-  27 
ceming  Israel,  saying,  ^^ Though*  thenumler  of  the  children  of 
Israel  he  as  the  sand  of  the  sea^  only  the  remnant  sJiall  he  saved; 
for  He  doth  complete  His  reckoning^  a/nd  cutteth  it  shortly 
in  righteousness  ;  yea^  a  short  recJconing  wiU  the  Lord  m^ake 
upon  the  ea/rth.^^    And,  as  Esaias  had  said  before,  "  Except  *  the  29 
Lord  of  Sahaoth  had  left  us  a  seed  remmning^  we  had  been  as 
Sodom^  and  had  been  nmde  like  unto  Gomorrha.^^ 
S^i^eXnof        ^^l^at  shall  we  say,  then?    Wo  say  that  the 30 
thJt  uiej  ™  Gentiles,  though  they  sought  not  after  righteousness, 
?dl^o?riihu?  have  attained  to  righteousness,  even  the  righteoiis- 
Jut^'ta  ou°-  ness  of  Faith ;  but  that  the  house  of  Israel,  though  31 
rii».^ind  "    they  sought  a  law  of  righteousness,  have  not  attain- 
righteousness     ed  thorcto.    And  why?    Because « they  sought  it3> 

manifested     to  •^  o  • 

them  in  Christ,  not  bv  Faith,  but  thought  to  gain  it  by  the  works 

who    was    the  *r  *  o  o  */ 

end  of  the  liw  of  the  Law ;  for  they  stumbled  against  the  stone  of 
rl^teS^snes'sM  stumbUug,  as  it  is  written,  " BehoW  I  lay  in  ZionZA 
ih^Jn^^ti    «  ^i<y^  ^f  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence ;  and 
mJSif*(x!^6)'  whoso  hath  faith  in  Him  shaU  be  saved  from  confvr 

The    Chrijitian        •        jj 
eoDi>iders  right    SlOn, 

>  A/y«,  scilicet  ij  ypa^'i,  not  6  Geof  (Uterally,  i/  $ays), 
■  Hoeea  11  23.  (LXX.  almost  verbatim.)  »  Hoeea  L  10.  (LXX.) 

4  Isaiah  x.  22,  23.  (LXX.  almost  verbatim.)  >  Isaiah  L  9.  (LXX.) 

<  Observe  that  in  tiie  preceding  part  of  the  chapter  God  is  q>oken  of  as  rating  thi 
Jews  according  to  His  own  will ;  whereas  here  a  moral  reason  is  given  for  ^elr  r^ec- 
tion.  This  iUustrates  what  was  said  in  a  previous  note  of  the  difference  between  the 
objective  and  subjective  points  of  view. 

7  Isaiah  zxviiL  16,  I4>parentl7  from  LXX.,  but  not  verbatim,  Wgv  irpooKoftfiarof 
Kol  irhpav  aKovdaXw  being  interpolated,  and  not  found  exactly  anywhere  in  Isaialv 
though  in  vUL  14  there  is  XlOov  irpoandfi/icin  and  irirpac  irTu/iart,  Compare  altc 
Matt  zxi.  44. 
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1  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  my  prayer  to  JSJfi^^ti^i 

2  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;  for  I  bear  ^rS^rtvnio- 
them  witness  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  yet  not  S^®^^  %ethS 

3  guided  by  knowledge  of  God ;'  for  becanse  they  £5i'5e^?^?: 
knew  not  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  sought  to  &?oS!^  *^ ' 
establish  their  own  righteousness,  therefore  they  have  not  sub- 

4  mitted  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  the  end  of 
the  Law  is  Christ,  that  all  may  attain  righteousness  who  have 

5  faith  in  Him.  For  Moses  writes  concerning  the  righteousness 
of  the  Law,  saying,  "  The  *  man  wMch  doeth  these  thmga  shall 

6  lim  tJierem;^^  but  the  righteousness  of  Faith  speaks  in  this  wise. 
Say  not  in  thine  heart,  "  Who  shall  ascend  irUo  hea/ven  f"^  that 

7  is,  "Who  can  bring  down  Christ  from  heaven?"  nor  say, 
"  Who  shall  desc&iid  into  the  abyss  ?"  that  is,  "  Who  can  raise 

8  up  Christ  from  the  dead?"  But  how  speaks  it  ?  "TA^  woi^d  is 
fUgh  thee^  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart  f'^ — ^that  is,  the 

9  Word  of  Faith  which  we  proclaim,  saying,  "  If  with  thy  mouth 
thou  shalt  confess  Jesus  for  thy  Lord,  and  shalt  have  faith  in 
thy  heart  that  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 

10  saved."    For  faith  unto  righteousness  is  in  the  heart,  and  con- 
llfession  unto  salvation  is  from  the  mouth.    And  so  says  the 

Scripture,  "  Whosoever  hathfa/Uh  in  Htm  shall  le  samed  from 
\2  confusion  f^^*  for  there  is  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, because  the  same  [Jesus]  is  Lord  -over  all,  and  he  gives 
13  richly  to  all  who  call  upon  Him  ;  for  "  Every  man  who  shall 
cell  upon  the  namie  of  the  Lord  slwU  he  savedP  * 

>  For  the  meanmg  of  hrtyvuaic  (which  is  not  equivalent  to  yvtjaic),  compare 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

•  Levit  xviiL  6.  (LXX.) 

3  Dent  xzx.  12.  St  Paul  here,  thoagh  he  quotes  fh>m  the  LXX.  (verse  8  is  verba- 
tim), yet  slightly  alters  it,  so  as  to  adapt  it  better  to  iUustrate  his  mea^g.  His  main 
statement  is,  *' the  Glad-tidings  of  salvation  is  offered,  and  needs  only  to  be  accepted  ;-' 
to  this  he  transfers  the  description  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  Law,  viz.  "  the  Word 
is  nigh  thee,"  &c  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy  he  applies  in  a  higher 
sense  than  that  in  which  Moses  had  written  it  (according  to  the  true  Christian  mode  of 
using  the  Old  Testament)  not  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  to  the  Crospel  of  Christ.  The 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  is  as  foUows.* — *'  This  commandment  which  I  command  thee 
this  day  it  not  hidden  from  t?iee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  Itia  not  in  heaven  that  thou 
shouldett  $ay,  Who  shall  go  up  for  tu  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may 
hear  it  and  doit?  JVlsither  is  it  beyond  the  sea  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall 
go  over  the  sea  for  us  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  xjoe  may  hear  it,  and  doit?  But 
(he  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thmi  may  est  d$ 
it." 

*  Lndah  zxviii.  IG-^LXX.)    See  ix.  33. 
«  Joel  IL  32.  (LXX.) 
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oiordar,  there.        IIow  then  shall  thej  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  14 

fore,    that   all  i*  •  t    a        a      -»  i  1111  «.,. 

"fZ  ?•.?**  ^'  Iwive  put  no  fiutn  i    And  now  snail  they  put  uuth  in 

'  mittedf  the  In-  *  •'  * 

SJJi^mJrtbJ^  Him  ofwhom  they  never  heard?  And  how  shall  they  15 
^^5^.  hear  of  Him  if  no  man  bear  the  tidings  ?  And  who 
J^y^^beSi'  ^^  ^®*^  ^®  tidings  if  no  messengers  be  sent 
ISJS^e  "thJ  forth? '  As  it  is  written,  ''Bow*  heauUful  wre  the 
Sriwo'figSr  f^  of  them  that  hear  Glad-tidings  of  peace^  thai 
d3i/ M  tt^  Jear  GladrUdinga  of  good  things J^  Yet  some  have  l 
varnin^fV  uot  hearkonod  to  the  Glad-tidings,  as  saith  Esaias, 
i^  their  OTO  "  Zard.  who  hath  given  fadth  to  our  teachiug  ^ " ' 

Scriptures  «ia.i  t  i  *  i  -, 

So,  then,  faith  comes  by  teaching;^  and  our  teach- 17 
ing  comes  by  the  Word  of  God.    But  I  say,  have  they  not  18 
heard  the  voice  of  the  teachers  ?    Yea,  ''Tlieir  sound  went  forth 
into  aU  the  earthy  and  their  words  tmto  the  ends  of  the  ioorld.^^  * 
Again  1  say,  did  not  Israel  know  [the  purpose  of  God]  ?  yea,  19 
it  is  said  first  by  Moses,  "  /  ^DiU  make  you  jealous  agamst  them 
which  are  no  people^  agadnst  a  Gentile  nation  vnthotU  v/n- 
dersta/ndvng  will  I  make  you  wralh?^     But  Esaias  speaks  2U 
boldly,  saying,  "/'  was  fownd  of  them  thait  sought  m^  not; 
I  was  made  mamfest  tmto  them  that  asked  not  after  meP 
But  unto  Israel  He  says,  ''AU  daylong  ha/oe  I  spread  forth  my  21 
arms » wnto  a  disobedient  amd  gainsaying peaple.^^ »  XI 

The  Jews,  how-        I  say,  thcu, — ^must  we  *°  think  that  God  has  cast  1 

ever,  are    not       ^.-rr.  t     n         rmi/*/*  at 

ttLe'lJhJMii  ^^  people  ? "  That  be  far  from  us ;  for  I  am  my- 
hSrS  *be^^  ^^  ^^  *^  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the 
(?«*^  *")  ^  ^^®  ^^  Benjamin.  Gk>d  has  not  cast  off  His  people 
His  people,  and  whom  Ho  forekuew.    Yea,  know  ye  not  what  is  2 

only  the  unbe-  '   ,  •' 

"°^°|^porti<>»»  said  in  the  Scriptures  of  Elias,  how  he  intercedes 

1  This  is  a  jostillcation  of  the  miauon  of  the  Apostles  to  the  GentileSf  which  was  an 
offence  to  the  Jews.    See  Acts  xxii.  22. 

*  Isaiah  lit  7,  apparently  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not  LXX. 

>  Isaiah  liiLl.    (LXX.) 

4  There  is  no  English  word  which  precisely  represents  lUo^  hi  its  salgectiye  as  weD  ai 
objective  meaning. 

•Psxix.4    (LXX.) 

e  Dent  xzxiL  21.    (LXX.) 

7  Is.  1x7.  L    (LXX.  with  transposition). 

a  The  metaphor  is  of  a  mother  opening  her  arms  to  caU  back  her  child  to  he^  em- 
brace. 

•Is.  1x7.  2.    (LXX.) 

10  Mj^,  like  nttm,  asks  a  question  expecting  a  negative  answer  =  1$  it  true  that  7 
mmt  toe  think  that  ?    Also  see  note  on  /i^  yhotroj  GraL  ilL  21. 

"  AUnding  to  Psalm  xciv.  14 :  *^  Jehovah  ihall  not  utterly  east  out  his  people,*' 
(LXX.)    No  donbt  St.  Paul's  antagonists  accused  him  of  contradicting  this  prophecy 
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i  with  Grod  against  Israel,  saying,  ^^Lordy^  they  home  killed 
Thy  jprqph^U^  <md  digged  dovm  Thine  aU(wa^  and  I  am  left 

4  alone,  a/nd  they  seek  my  Ufe  also.^^  But  what  says  the  answer 
of  God  to  him  ?  "/'  han)e  yet  left  to  myself  a  rermumt^  even 
seven  thousa/nd  m^en^  who  ha/oe  not  howed  the  knee  to  Baal^ 

5  So  likewise  at  this  present  time  there  is  a  remnant  [of  the 

6  house  of  Israel]  chosen  by  gift  of  grace.  But  if  their  choice  be 
the  gift  of  grace,  it  can  no  more  be  deemed  the  wage  of  works ; 
for  the  gift  that  is  earned  is  no  gift :  or  if  it  be  gained  by  works^ 
it  is  no  longer  the  gift  of  grace;  for  work  claims*  wages  and 

7  not  gifts.    What  follows  then  ?    That  which  Israel  seeks,  Israel 

8  has  not  won ;  but  the  chosen  have  won  it,  and  the  rest  were 
hardened,  as  it  is  written,  "  God^  hath  gi/ven  them  a  spirit  of 
sltmbeTy  eyes  that  they  shotdd  not  see,  a/ad  ea/rs  thai  they  shxmtd 

9  not  hea/i',  tmto  this  dayP  And  Dayid  says,  "i^«  thei/t  table 
he  m^ade  a  sna/re  amd  a  tra^j  amd  a  simnbUng-Uock  a/ad  a  re- 

10  ccmpense  mUo  tJiem.  Let  their  eyes  he  da/rkened  that  they  may 
not  see,  amd  how  down  their  hack  cj/ijoay?^ 

11  Shall  we  say,'  then,  "  they  have  stumbled  to  the  Nor  is  the  re- 
end  that  they  might  fall  ?"    That  be  fer  from  us ;  iSw^evSip 
but  rather,  their  stumbling  has  brought  salvation  to  "  tolidude 
the  Gentiles,  "^«  provoke  the  house  of  Israel  to  ^^^, 

12  jealousy?^  Now,  if  their  stumbling  enriches  the  6SS*°chJSh* 
world,  and  if  the  lessening  of  their  gain  gives  wealth  ^b^Jy^"^ 
to  the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  would  their  fulness  SSe^r^"^ 

Ar\  t  into  theChrist- 

^^  *  Ian  Church, 

13  For  to  you  who  are  Gentiles  I  say  that,  as  Apos-  ^?  ^\^\ 

14  tie  of  the  GentiTes,  Iglorify  my  ministration  for  this  j^h"uiSj 
end,  if  perchance  I  might  ^^ provoke  tojealotisy^^  my  iroUi  jeSLh 

15  kinsmen,  and  save  some  among  them.  For  if  the  their  beuer  b« 
casting  of  them  out  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  Stotilt  itock 

1  I  Kings  zi2. 10.  (LXZ.  bat  not  verbatim.) 

•  1  Kings  xiz.  18,  more  nearly  according  to  the  Hebrew  than  LXX. 

>  KarfXiirov  oorre^nding  to  the  subeeqnent  Xel/ifta,  and  the  preceding  KoraXeiftfi* 
(du^ix.27). 

•  By  ipyop  is  here  meant  work  toMeh  eanu  toages.    Ccmpare  iv.  4-6.    The  latter 
cisafleofthi8TerBe,howeyer,  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  • 

•  This  qootation  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Dent.  z:dz.  4,  and  Isaiah  zzix.  10' 
4  LXX.),  thongh  it  does  not  correspond  yerbatim  with  either. 

•  Pa  Ixix.  23,  24,  (LXX  nearly  verbatim). 

»  Literally,  I  say  therif  shall  toe  conclude  that,  Ac    See  note  on  verse  1. 

•  D«at.  rcdi.  21  (LXX.),  quoted  above  ch.  x.  20. 
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Sr  h»<rKS  ^orld  [to  God],  what  would  the  gathering  of  theni 
^^"*  ^-       in  be,  but  life  from  the  dead  f 

Now,  if  the  first  of  the  dough  be  hallowed,'  the  whole  maasH 
is  thereby  hallowed ;  and  if  the  root  be  hallowed,  so  are  also 
the  branches.    But  if  some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off,  17 
and  thou  being  of  the  wild  oUve  stock  wast  grafted  in  amongst 
them,  and  made  to  share  the  richness  which  flows  from  the  root 
of  the  fruitful  olive,  yet  boast  not  over  the  uranches ;  but, — 1& 
if  thou  art  boastful, — ^thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root 
thee.    Thou  wilt  say  then,  "The  branches  were  broken  off  that  19 
I  might  be  grafted  in.'*    It  is  true, — ^for  lack  of  faith  they  were  20 
broken  off,  and  by  faith  thou  standest  in  their  place :  be  not 
high-minded,   but  fear;   for   if  God  spared  not  the  natural 21 
branches,  take  heed  lest  He  also  spare  not  thee.     Behold,  22 
therefore,  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God ;  towards  them 
who  fell,  severity,  but  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue 
stedfast  to  His  goodness ;  for  otherwise  thou  too  shalt  be  cut 
off.    And  they  also,  if  they  persist  not  in  their  faithlessness,  23 
shall  be  grafted  in ;  for  God  is  able  to  graft  ihom  in  whore 
they  were  before.    For  if  thou  wast  cut  out  from  that  which  24 
by  nature  was  the  stock  of  the  wild  olive,  and  wast  graft;ed 
against  nature  into  the  fruitful  olive,  how  much  more  shall 
these,  the  natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  the  fruitful  stock 
from  whence  they  sprang. 

jwt*^*b^        ^^^  ^  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  of  25 
JS*  ^uf^^to  *^  mystery,  lest  you  should  be  wise  in  your  own 
!iM  au"*^.  conceits ;  that  hardness  of  heart  has  fallen  upon  a 
^  iiS'SS  part  of  Israel  until  the  ftdl  body  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
i^?ijS*ti2'  have  come  in.    And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  as  26 
^Gt^ue^.  it  is  written,  "  Out  of  Zion  shall  came  the  ddwerer^ 
wdb^y^nS*.  a/nd  He  shall  twm  away  v/ngodlmess  from  Jacob. 
GentoMto    *  Aiid  this  is  my  covenant  with  them.*      When  /27 
to  accept  Hii  shoU  talcc  awoAj  their  smsP^    In  respect  of  tlie2» 

message,    that 

i^irth  ^i?i  Gllad-tidings  [tliat  it  might  be  borne  to  the  Gentiles], 
Hismercj.  they  are  God's  enemies  for  your  sakes ;  but  in  re- 
spect of  God's  choice,  they  are  His  beloved  for  their  father's 
cakes:  for  no  change  of  purpose  can  annul  God's  gifts  and  call.  29 

>  St  Paul  alludes  to  the  Heave^ffering  prescribed  Numbers  xv.  20 :  "  Ve  shal! 
'joffer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for  an  heave-offering," 
*  Isfdah  liz.  20.    (LXX.  almost  verbatim). 
'  Isdah  xzriL  9.  (LXX.  nearly  verbatim^. 
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30  And  as  in  times  past  you  were  jonrselves,  disobedient  to  God, 

31  but  have  now  received  mercy  upon  their  disobedience ;  so  in 
this  present  time  they  have  been  disobedient,,  that  upon  youi 

32  obtaining  mercy  they  likewise  might  obtain  mercy.  For  Grod 
has  shut  up,  together  both«  Jews  and  Gentiles  under  [the 
doom  of]  disobedience,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  them 

33  all.    O  depth  of  the  bounty,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  know- 

34  ledge  of  Grod;  how  unfathomable  are  His  judgments,  and  how 
unsearchable  His  paths !    Yea,  "  TFAo  hath  hnovm  the  mind  of 

35iheZordy  or  wTio  hath  heen  JSia  cov/nseUor^^^^  Ox^^Whohath 
first  gi/oen unto  God^  that  he  shmdd  deserve  a  reconypimae^ " « 

36  For  from  Him  is  the  beginning,  and  by  Him  the  life,  and  in 
Him  the  end,  of  all  things. 

Vnto  Him  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 

xn. 

1  I  ExnoET  you,  therefore,  brethren,  as  you  would  ac-  Se^^^JJJ^ 
knowledge  the  mercies  of  God,  to  offer  your  bodies  JSrfor^Jfof 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  well-pleasing  unto  God,  to^wtothS 

2  which  is  your  reasonable'  worship.  And  be  not  SSa  can^ 
conformed  to  the  fashion  of  this  passing «  world,  but  ^o^fiSSSS: 
be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  todj^i'S 
by  an  unerring  test*  you  may  discern  the  will  of  j£rtn!te?a/!Ji 
€k)d,  oven  that  which  is  good,  and  acceptable,  and  And^^neSSj^ 

3  perfect.  For  through  the  gift  of  grace  bestowed  tve,  u  com. 
upon  me  [as  Christ's  Apostle],  I  warn  every  man  ^^^  <»" 
among  you  not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  ^jjj^  ^itiaa 
he  ought  to  think,  but  let  each  of  you  strive  to  gain  I^^*^^^ 
a  sober  mind,  according  to  the  measure  of  faith "  SSirt'i*!^y 

coming. 

«  Tbroaghoat  this  passage  in  the  A.  Y.,  direiOsta  is  translated  as  if  it  were  eqalra- 
jent  to  dirtaria,  which  it  is  not    Gompare  1.  30 :  Tdveikrtv  direiBslc, 

•  The  stopping  we  aftopt  is  iprtWriaav^  r^  ifterip^  iXiei  tva  Koi  airol  iXeTjBtiag^ 
s  IwUXeiaev,    Ckmipare  GaL  ill  22. 

«  Tliis  translation  is  justified  by  the  article  before  iravrac. 

•  Isaiah  zl.  13.  (LXX.  nearly  yerbatim.) 

•  Job.  zlL  11  (aooording  to  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  but  not  LXX.). 

I  JUasonable  toonhip,  as  contrasted  with  the  unreasonable  wordiip  of  those  wbost 
fbith  rested  only  on  ontward  forms.    See  note  on  L  9. 

•  See  note  on  1  Cor.  L  20. 

•  See  note  on  IL  18. 

>^  Wrpov  Triareuc  here  seems  (from  the  context  of  the  following  rerses)  equivalent 
to  ;c^«>yta,  as  Chrysostom  takes  it  The  particular  talent  given  by  God  may  be  called 
>  measure  of  faUh,  as  bclug  that  by  the  use  of  which  each  man's  faith  wiU  be  tried 
Compare,  as  to  the  veibal  expressions,  2  Oor.  z.  13.)    This  explanation  is,  perhaps. 
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whicli  Grod  has  given  him.     For  as  we  have  many  iimb8,4 
which  all  are  members  of  the  same  body,  tjiough  they  have  not 
all  the  same  office ;  so   we   onrselves  a»e  all  *  one  body  in  5 
Christ,  and  fellow-members  one  of  anothej ;  but  we  have  gifts  6 
differing  according  to  the  grace  which  Got  I  has  given  ns.*    He 
that  hath  the  gift  of  prophecy,  let  him  exercise  it '  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  his  faith.     He  that  has  the  gift  of  7 
ministration,  let  him  minister ;  he  that  has  the  gift,  to  teach, 
let  him  use  it  in  teaching ;  he  that  can  exhort,  let  mm  labour  8 
in  exhortation.    He  who  gives,  let  him  give  in  singleness  of 
mind.    He  who  rules,  let  him  rule  diligently.    He  who  shows 
pity,  let  him  show  it  gladly.    Let  your  love  be  without  feign-  9 
ing.    Abhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 
Be  kindly  affectioned    one  to  another  in  brotherly  love;  inio 
honour  let  each  set  his  neighbour  above  himself.    Let  yourll 
diligence  be  free  from  sloth,  let  your  spirit  glow  with  zeal ;  be 
true   bondsmen  of  your  Lord.     Li  your  hope  be  joyftil ;  in  12 
your  sufferings  be  stedfast ;  in  your  prayers  be  unwearied.    Be  13 
liberal  to  the  needs  of  Christ's  people,  and  show  hospitality  to 
the  stranger.    Bless  your  persecutors;    yea,  bless,  and  curse U 
not.    Eejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  15 
weep.    Be  of  one  mind  amongst  yourselves.    Set  not  youriG 
heart  on  high  things,  but  suffer  yourselves  to  be  borne  along  < 
with  Ae  lowly.    Be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits.    Eepay  no  17 
man  evil  for  evil.    See  that  your  life  be  blameless  in  the  sight 
of  all.    It  it  be  possible,  as  fsu*  as  lies  in  yourselves,  keep  peace  18 
with  all  men.    Kevenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,   but  give  19 
place  to  the  wrath  [of  God]  •  for  it  is  written,  "  Vengeance  is 

Dot  very  satisfactory ;  bat  to  underBtand  fiirpov  as  meaning  amount,  is  stiU  less  so,  for 
a  doable  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  imply  a  doable  faith.  The  expression  is  so  perplex- 
ing that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  words  crept  into  the  text  here  by 
mistake,  having  been  origlnaUy  a  marginal  explanation  of  r^  dvoXoytov  r^c  vioTttii, 
just  below. 

»  Oi  iroAAoi. 

*  The  construction  and  the  parallel  both  seem  to  require  a  comma  after  fitkfi,  and  % 
fUlstop  after  did^pa. 

9  We  think  it  better  to  take  these  eUiptlcal  clauses  as  all  imperative  (with  the  A.  Y.) 
lather  than  to  consider  them  (with  Da  Wette  and  others)  as  "  descriptive  of  the  sphere 
of  the  gift's  operation  "  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  passing  into  the  imperative. 
The  participles  in  verses  9, 16,  and  17  seem  to  refute  De  Wette's  arguments. 

4  This  is  the  literal  translation  of  Iwairayofievot. 

»  This  is  the  interpretation  of  Chrysostom^  and  is  supported  by  the  ablest  modem 
mterpreters. 
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20 mine;  IwUZ  repay ^sa/ith  thsLordP^  Therefore,  ^^Ij-  thme 
enemy  hwnger^  feed  Mm  ;  jfhe  tJmsty  gwe  hvmdmmk;  for  in 
90  dovng^  them  ehdli  hewp  coals  of  fire  upon  his  headP^    Be 

XHL  not  overcome  by  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good. 

1  Let  every  man  submit  himself  to  the  authorities  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  all  authority  comes  from  God,  and  the  authorities 

2  which  now  are,  have  been  set  in  their  place  by  God :  there- 
fore, he  w}io  sets  himself  against  the  authority,  resists  the  or- 
dinance of  God ;  and   they  who  resist  will  bring  judgment 

3  upon  themselves.  For  the  magistrate  is  not  terrible  to  good 
works,*  but  to  evil.    "Wilt  thou  be  fearless  of  his  authority? 

4  do  what  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  its  praise.  For  the  ma- 
gistrate is  God's  minister  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  art  an 
evil  doer,  be  afraid ;  for  not  by  chance  does  he  bear  the  sword 
[of  justice],  being  a  minister  of  God,  appointed  to  do  ven- 

5  geance  upon  the  guilty.    Wherefore  you  must  needs  submit, 

6  not  only  for  fear,  but  also  for  conscience  sake ;  for  this  also 
is  the  cause  why  you  pay  tribute,  because  the  authoritiea  of 
government  are  officers  of  God's  will,  and  His  service  is  the 

7  very  end  of  their  daily  work.  Pay,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  customs  to  whom  customs ; 

8  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to  whom  honour.  Owe  no  debt  to 
any  man,  save  the  debt  of  love  alone ;  for  he  who  loves  his 

9  neighbour  has  fulfilled  the  law.  For  the  law  which  says, 
"  *  Thxm  8?iaU  not  commit  advUery  ;  Thou  shdU  do  no  mv/rder; 
Thou  shaU  not  steal;  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  toitness;  Thou 
shait  not  covet^^  and  whatsoever  other  commandment  there  be, 
is  all  contained  in  this  one  saying,  "  TJwu  shcdt  love  thy  neigh- 

10  hovr  as  thyself^ »  Love  works  no  ill  to  his  neighbour ;  there- 
fore Love  is  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

11  This  do,  knowing  the  season  wherein  we  stand,  and  that  for 
ufl  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  for  our  salvation  is 

12  already  nearer  than  when  we  first  believed.  The  night  is  £Eur 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of 

1  Deat  rcdl  35.  (LXX.  bat  not  verbatim.) 

*  Prov.  zzy.  2L  (LXX.)  There  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  metaphor  is  taken 
from  the  melting  of  metals. 

3  We  mnst  remember  that  this  was  written  before  the  Imperial  government  had  be- 
gun to  persecnte  Christianity.  It  is  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  general  administr& 
tkm  of  the  Roman  criminal  law. 

Kfod.  XX.  13-17.    (LXX.)  »  Levit  xix.  18.    (LXX) 
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darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light    Let  us  "vraik  13 
(as  in  the  light  of  day)  in  seemly  guise ;  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  dalliance  and  wantonness,  not  in  3trife  and  14 
envying.    But  clothe  yourselves  with  Jesus  Christ  your  Lord, 
and  take  no  thought  to  please  your  fleshly  lusts.  XIV, 

Those   Chris-         Him  who  is  weak  in  his  faith  receive  into  your  1 


SS^to'suJ^  fellowship,  and  make  no  distinctions  for »  opinion's 
ti^^'iSwS'n  sake.    Some  have  faith  that  they  may  eat  all  things ;  2 


Buper- 
listlne- 
etween 

Ih^d*''bi?*^*  others,  who  are  weak,"  eat  herbs  alone.     Let  not  3 

indulgence^  by  him  who  cats  dcspisc  him  who  abstains ;   nor  let 

ii«h^7,  and  him  who  abstains  judge  him  who  eats,  for  God  has 

each   other  rcccivcd  him  among »  His  people.    Who  art  thou,  4 

with     charity,      -  .     ,  ,        ,  o      m      «i  . 

and  forbear     that  ludgcst  auothcr  s  scrvaut  8     Jlo  his  own  mas- 

from  condemn-  "^       ^ 

fag  one  a^o-  tcr  he  must  stand  or  fall :  but  he  shall  be  made  to 

ther,    whether  ' 

tui'  %fa^°'  stand,  for  God  is  able  to  set  him  up.    There  are  5 
^lidbShiSi  ^^^^  ^^^  esteem  one  day  above  another;  and  again 
SJir^^comraSS  ti^^re  are  some  who  esteem  all  days  alike ;  let  each 
^'  ^'  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.    He  who  re-  Q 

gards  the  day,  regards  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  who  regards  it 
not,  disregards  it  unto  the  Lord.    He  who  eats,  eats  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  gives  God  thanks ;  and  he  who  abstains,  abstains 
unto  the  Lord,  and  gives  thanks  to  Q^d  likewise.     For  not  7 
unto  himself  docs  any  one  of  us  either  live  or  die ;  but  whe-  8 
ther  we  live,  we  live  unto  our  Lord,  or  whether  we  die,  we 
die  unto  our  Lord;    therefore,  living  or  dying,  we  are  the 
Lord's.    For  to  this  end  Christ  died,  and  lived  again,  that  He  9 
might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living.    But  thou,  10 
why  judgest  thou  thy  brother?    Or  thou,  why  despisest  thou 
thy  brother?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ.    And  so  it  is  written,  "  J.**  I  Iwe^  scdth  the  Zord^li 
efvery  hnee  shall  low  to  mCj  cmd  evert/  tongue  shall  acTmcmledge 
GodP    So,  then,  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  to  God  12 
[not  of  his  brethren,  but]  of  himself.    Let  us  then  judge  each  13 
other  no  more,  but  let  this  rather  be  your  judgment,  to  put  no 

1  Literally,  not  a<iing^  $0  as  to  make  distinctions  which  belong  to  disputatious 
reasonings. 

*  These  were  probably  Christians  of  Jewish  birth,  who  so  feared  lest  they  should 
(without  knowing  it)  eat  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (which  might  eaailf 
happen  in  snch  a  place  as  Rome),  that  they  abstained  from  meat  altogether. 

*  TlpoaeXdSeTOf  received  him  unto  Himself. 

*  Kal  dvioTTj  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

*  Isaiah  zlv.  23  (LXZ.  not  accurately,  but  apparently  from  memory). 
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14  stumbling-block  or  cause  of  falling  in  your  bi  other's  way.  1 
know  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  nothing  is  in 
itself  unclean ;  but  whatever  a  man  thinks  unclean,  is  unclean 

16  to  him.  And  if  for  meat  thou  grievest  thy  brother,  thou  hast 
ceased  to  walk  by  the  rule  of  love.  Destroy  not  him  with  thy 
meat  for  whom  Christ  died. 

16  I  say  then,  let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.»    For  the 

17  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  diink,  but  righteousness,  and 
18 peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  he  who  lives  in  these 

things  as  Christ's  bondsman  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  can- 
19 not  be  condemned'  by  men.     Let  us  therefore  follow  the 

things  which  make  for  peace,  such  as  may  build  us  up  together 

into  one.  Destroy  not  thou  the  work  of  God  for  a  meal  of 
20  meat.  All  things  indeed  [in  themselves]  are  pure ;  but  evil  is 
2rthat  which  causes  stumbling  to  the  eater.    It  is  good  neither 

to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink'  wine,  nor  to  do  any*  other  thing, 

22  whereby  thy  brother  is  made  to  stumble.*  Hast  thou  faith 
[that  nothing  is  unclean]  ?  keep  it  fbr  thine  own  comfort  before 
God.    Happy  is  he  who  condemns  not  himself  by  the  very 

23  judgment  which  he  pronounces.^    But  he  who  doubts,  is  there- 
XV.  by  condemned  if  he  eats,  because  he  has  not  faith  ^  that  he 

1  may  eat;  and  every  faithless  deed®  is  sin.  And  we,  who  are 
strong,'  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 

2  please  ourselves.    Let  each  of  us  therefore  please  his  neigh- 

3  bour  for  good  ends,  to  build  him  up.  For  we  know  that'« 
Christ  pleased  not  Himself,  but  in  Him  was  fulfilled  that 

>  Compare  1  Cor.  x.  29. 

'  AoKi/iOff  literaUji  is  capable  of  standing  any  test  to  which  he  may  he  put. 

M  This  does  not  necessarUj.  imply  that  any  of  the  weaker  brethren  actually  did 
■cniple  to  drink  wine ;  it  may  be  pat  only  hypothetically.  But  it  is  possible  that  they 
imy  have  feared  to  taste  wine,  part  of  which  had  been  poured  in  libation  to  idols. 

4  It  is  strange  that  no  critic  has  hitherto  proposed  the  dmple  emendation  of  reading 
§v  instead  of  kv,  which  avoids  the  extreme  awkvrardness  of  the  ellipse  necessitated  by 
tlie  receiyed  text  Compare  oUk  tv,  Job.  L  3.  The  9  is  governed  by  npooKSimi^  jost 
afl  in  ix.  32 :  vpooUoi^^av  r^  XiOt^, 

B  We  adopt  the  reading  sanctioned  by  Tischenddrf,  which  on^ts  i  oicavda2J^t  ra4 
^  MeveU 

•  See  note  on  iL  1& 

7  Literally  he  eats  not  from  faith, 

•  LiteraUyy  every  deed  tohich  springs  not  from  faith  [that  it  is  a  right  deed]  is  sitk 

•  'Ufulc  d  dwarolf  literaUy,  <<  We  the  strong."  8t  Panl  here  addresses  the  same 
party  whom  he  so  often  exhorts  to  patience  and  forbearance ;  those  who  called  them« 
selves  ol  mfev/iarucol  (Gal.  vL  L  1  Cor.  ill.  l),  and  boasted  of  their  "knowledge^ 
(1  Cor.  viiL  1).    SeeVoLI.p.4i4. 

<«  Kat  ydp  6  lipiarbc.    The  **et>en"  of  A.  Y.  is  not  in  the  original 
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which  IB  written  "  The »  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee 
^eU  v^on  meP    For  our  iiiBtruction  is  the  end  of  all  which  was  4 
written  of  old ;  that  by  stedfast  endurance  [in  suffering],  and 
by  the  counsel  of  the  Scriptures,  we  may  hold  fSast  our  hope. 
Now  may  God,  from  whom  both  counsel  and  endurance  come,  5 
grant  you  to  be  of  one  mind  together,  according  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  that  you  may  all  [both  strong  and  weak],  with  one  6 
heart  and  voice,  give  praise  to  Him,  who  is  our  God,  and  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Wherefore,  receive  ye  one  7 
another  into  fellowship,  to  the  praise  of  Gt)d,  even  as  Christ 
also  received  you.' 

For '  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  be  a  minister  of  the  8 
covenant  of  circumcision,  to  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  God, 
and  confirm  the  promises  which  were  made  to  our  fathers ;  and 
[he  came  to  minister  to  the  Gentiles  also],  that  the  Gentiles  9 
might  praise  Gt>d  for  His  mercy,  as  it  is  written,  "  For  *  this 
cause  IwiU  achnowledge  thee  among  the  GentileSy  and  vnU  sing 
imto  thy  nameP    And  again  it  is  said,  "  Bejoice^^  ye  OentUes,  ic 
with  His  people ;^^  and  again,   ^^ Praise^   the  Zordj  all  yen 
Gentiles^  wndlamdEim^  aUye peoples  /"  and  again  Esaias  saith, 
"  There '  shaU  come  the  root  ofJesse^  and  he  that  shoHL  rise  to  12 
reign  over  the  Gentiles  ;  in  him  shaU  the  Gentiles  hopeP    Now  13 
may  the  God  of  hope  ^  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing, that  you  may  abound  in  hope,  through  the  mighty  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

st  Paul  giTw        But  I  am  persuaded,  my  brethren,  both  by  the  14 
^bSS^to  reports  of  others, •  and  by  my  own  judgment  also, 
oiiitia^M  that  you  are  already  full  of  goodness,  filled  with 
£^  the  (JwttI  all  faiowledge,  and  able,  without  my  counsel,  to 
twdi  Boon  to  admonish  one  another.    Yet  I  have  written  to  youis 

Tlrit  them  on  ^ 

Sdn^?or*^bd  so°^®^^*  boldly  in  parts »°  [of  this  letter],  to  re- 

1  Fb.  bdz.  9.  (LXX.) 

•  T/idr  (not  4/<af)  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSa 
>  Uyu  ydp  (not  61)  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 
<PMviiL49.    (LXX.) 

»  Dent  zzzii.  i3.    (LXX)    See  note  on  iz.  25. 

•  P8.cxviLl.    (LXX)  7i8aiahxL10.    (LXX.) 

•  The  reference  of  this  to  the  preceding  quotation  is  lost  in  A.  V.  throagfa  the  tnuui> 
lation  of  kXifldo^  and  k'k'nuAfnv  by  «  hope  "  and  "  trust "  respectiTelj. 

»  Obeerve  the  force  of  tiie  «ai  ahrd^  lyd. 

>o  For  the  meadng  of  <iird  ftipovc,  see  2  Ck)r.  L  14  2  Cor.  ii.  5.  It  might  here  be 
translated  in  some  meantre  (as  Neander  proposes,  compare  ▼.  24),  bat  that  this  it 
already  eapressed  in  ToXfifjporepov,    The  word  dSe^^l  is  omitted  in  best  MSS. 
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mind  you  [rather  than  to  teach  you],  because  of  SjJ^^**' 
16  that  gift  of  grace  which  God  has  given  me,  whereby  ^^n  VS 
He  sent  me  to  minister  for  Jesus  Christ,  bearing  SflS^eiiSSSl 
His  Glad-tidings  to  the  Gentiles,  that  I  might  pre-  Seid*^  ^ 
sent  them  to  God,  as  a  priest  presents  the  offering  <  ^^^bo^ 
a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  unto  Him,  hallowed  by  SJiirever,  he 
17the  workiuff  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    I  have  therefore  rusaiwntooon- 

*'       *'  Yey  the  Greek 

somewhat  whereof  to  boast  in  Christ  Jesus,  concern-  opntaibutioM 

'  thither,  in  spite 

ising  the  things  of  God ;  for  I  will  not  dare  [as  some  ^^^  ^^. 
do]  to  glorify  myself  for  the  labours  of  others,'  but  I  ^^^  "*^ 
will  speak  only  of    the  works  which  Christ  has 

19  wrought  by  me,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to  obedience,  by  word 
and  deed,  with  the  might  of  signs  and  wonders,  the  might  of 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  so  that  going  forth  from  Jerusalem,  and 
round  about  so  far  as  •  Ulyricum,  I  have  fulfilled  my  task  in 

20  bearing  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ.  And  my  ambition  was  to 
bear  it  according  to  this  rule,  [that  I  should  go],  not  where  the 

21  name  of  Christ  was  known  (lest  I  should  be  building  on  ano- 
ther man's  foundation),  but  [where  it  was  unheard] ;  as  it  is 
written,  "  To*  tohomJBewas  not  spoken  of^  they  shaUsee;  and 
ths  people  who  hme  not  heard  ehaJl  vrnderstarndP 

22  This  is  the  cause  why  I  have  often  been  hindered  from 

23  coming  to  you.  But  now  that  I  have  no  longer  room  enough 
[for  my  labours]  in  these  regions,  and  have  had  a  great  desire 

24  to  visit  you  these  many  years,  so  soon  as  I  take  my  journey 
into  Spain  I  will  come  to  you ;  for  I  hope  to  see  you  on  my 
way,  and  to  be  set  forward  on  my  journey  thither  by  you, 
after  I  have  in  some  measure  satisfied  my  desire  of  your  com- 

25  pany.    But  now  I  am  going  to  Jerusalem,  being  employed » 

26  in  a  ministration  for  Christ's  people.  For  the  provinces  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  have  willingly  undertaken  to  make  a 
certain  contribution  for  the  poor  among  Christ's  people  in  Je- 

27  rosalem.  Willingly,  I  say,  they  have  done  this ;  and  indeed 
they  are  debtors  to  the  Church  in  Jerusalem ;  for  since  the 

>  Literallyi  ^'  to  minister  far  Je$tu  Christ  unto  theH^entiUs,  a  priest  presenting 
«f»  offering  in  respect  of  the  Olcutrtidings  of  Ood,  that  the  QentHes  might  be  offered 
upas  an  offering  weUpleasing  unto  HimJ'  The  same  thing  is  odd  under  a  80iii» 
wbat  different  metaphor,  2  Cor.  zi.  2. 

*  Compare  2  Cor.  z.  16. 

a  See  theremarka  on  this  in  the  last  chapter,  p.  125. 

4  laaiah  liiL  15.    (LXX.) 

f  AtoKovuv,  the  present  participle,  not  (as  in  A.  V.)  the  ftitnre. 
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Grentiles  have  shared  in  the  spiritual  goods  of  the  brethren  in 
Judaea,  they  0we  it  in  return  to  minister  to  them  of  their  own 
earthly  goods.    When,  therefore,  I  have  finished  this  task,  and  28 
have  given  to  them  in  safety  the  fruit  of  this  collection,  I  will 
come  from  thence,^  by  you,  into  Spain.    And  I  am  sure  that  29 
when  I  come  to  you,  our  meeting  will  receive  the  fulness  of 
Christ's'  blessing.    But  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  byT)ur  Lord 30 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  love  which  the  Spirit  gives,  to  help 
me  in  my  conflict  with  your  prayers  to  God  on  my  behalf, 
that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  disobedient  in  Judsea,  and  31 
that  the  service  which  I  have  imdertaken  for  Jerusalem  may 
be  favourably  received  by  Christ's  people ;  that  so  I  may  come  32 
to  you  in  joy,  by  God's  will,  and  may  be  refreshed  in  your 
companionship.     May  the  God  of  peace   be  with  you    aD.  33 
Amen. 

XVI 
oommendation        I  commcud  to  you  Phcebo  our  sister,  who  is*  a  i 
■LSSOT8*to   ministering  servant  of  the  Church  at  Cenchrese ; 
■SS^'^^irt?"  that  you  may  receive  her  in  the  Lord,  as  Christ's  2 
°*'  people  should  receive  their  brethren,  and  aid  her  in 

any  business  *  wherein  she  needs  your  help ;  for  she  has  herself 
aided  many,  and  me  also  among  the  rest. 

Greet  Priecilla  and  Aquila,*  my  fellow-labourers   in  the  3 
work  of  Christ  Jesus,  who,  to  save  my  life,  laid  down   their 
own  necks ;  who  are  thanked,  not  by  me  alone,  but  by  all  the 

1  Literallj,  I$haU  come  in  theftUne$$f  &c. 

*  Ton  eiayyeXiov  is  not  in  any  of  the  beet  HSS. 
s  LtoKovov.    See  Vol.  L  p.  435,  note  1. 

*  From  the  use  of  the  legal  terms  irapaar^e  and  irpoaraTiCf  it  would  seem  that  the 
business  on  which  Phoebe  was  visiting  Rome  was  connected  with  some  trial  at  law. 

*  Concerning  these  distinguished  Christians,  see  YoL  L  p.  387.  When  and  where 
they  risked  their  lives  for  St  Paul  we  know  not,  but  may  conjecture  at  Ephesus.  We 
see  here  that  they  had  returned  to  Rome  (whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  edict 
of  Claudius)  from  Ephesus,  where  we  left  them  last  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  wife 
mentioned  first,  contrary  to  ancient  usage.  Throughout  this  chapter  we  observe  in- 
stances of  courtesy  towards  women  sufficient  to  retUte  the  calumnies  of  a  recent  infidel 
writer,  who  accuses  St.  Paul  of  speaMng  and  feeling  coarsely  in  reference  to  women ; 
we  cannot  but  add  our  astonishment  that  the  same  writer  should  complain  that  the 
standard  of  St  Paul's  ethics,  in  reference  to  the  sexual  relations,  is  not  sufficiently 
elevated,  while  at  the  same  time  he  considers  the  instincts  of  the  German  race  to  have 
first  introduced  into  the  world  the  true  morality  of  these  relations.  One  is  inclined  to 
ask  whether  the  present  facility  of  divorce  in  Germany  is  a  legitimate  developmeot  of 
the  Teutonic  instinct ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  law  of  Grermany,  or  the  law  of  our  S» 
viour  (Mark  x.  12)  enforced  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  viL  10),  expresses  the  higher  tone  of 
morality,  and  tends  the  more  to  elevate  the  female  sex. 
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4  OhTirches  of  the  Gentiles.  Greet  likewise  the  Church  which 
assembles  at  their  house. 

5  Salute  Epaenetus  my  dearly-beloved,  who  is  the  first  fruits 
of  Asia  >  unto  Christ. 

6  Salute  Mary,  who  laboured  much  for  me. 

7  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junias,  my  kinsmen  and  fellow-pn- 
soners,'  who  are  well  known  among  the  Apostles^  and  wlio 
were  also  in  Christ  before  me. 

8  Salute  Amplias,  my  dearly-beloved  in  the  Lord. 

9  Salute  Urbanus,  my  fellow-workman  in  Christ's  service, 
and  Stachys  my  dearly-beloved. 

10  Salute  Apelles,  who  has  been  tried  and  Ibund  trust-worthy 
in  Christ's  work. 

Salute  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus.' 

11  Salute  Herodion,  my  kinsman. 

Salute  those  of  the  household  of  Narcissus  *  who  are  in  the 
Lord's  fellowship. 

12  Salute  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  the  faithful  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  service. 

Salute  Persis  the  dearly-beloved,  who  has  laboured  much  in 
the  Lord. 

1  Asia,  not  Achaia,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  See  Tischendorf ;  and  compare 
Vol.  I.  p.  399,  note  2. 

■  When  were  they  St  Paol's  feUow-prisoners?  Probably  in  some  of  those  imprison- 
ments not  recorded  in  the  Acts,  to  \vhich  he  aUudes  2  Cor.  xi.  23.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  calling  them  his  <' kinsmen"  St  Paul  means  that  they  were  really  related  to 
him,  or  only  that  they  were  Jews.  (Compare  Rom.  ix.  3.)  The  latter  supposltiou 
seems  improbable,  because  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  others  in  this  chapter,  mentioned 
without  the  epithet  of  kinsmen,  were  cer^nly  Jews;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
nnlikely  that  so  many  of  St  Paul's  relations  as  are  here  caUed  "  kinsmen  "  (verses 
7, 11,  21)  should  be  mentioned  in  a  single  chapter.  Perhaps  we  may  take  a  middle 
coarse,  and  suppose  the  epithet  to  denote  that  the  persons  mentioned  were  of  the  tribe 
oTBeigamin. 

3  This  Aristobulus  was  probably  the  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  mentioned 
by  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  to  whom  Nero  in  a.d.  55  gave  the  government  of  Lesser  Ar- 
menia. He  had  very  likely  lived  previously  at  Rome,  and  may  stiU  have  kept  ap  ut 
establishment  there,  or  perhaps  had  not  yet  gone  to  his  government  See  Tac  Ann. 
xlli»  7,  fud  Joseph.  Ant.  zz.  5. 

<  There  were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  name  of  Narcissus  at  Rome  about  this 
tixoe ;  one  the  weU-known  favourite  of  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  28,  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  57, 
65,  xiii.  1),  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d.  64,  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
and  therefore  bef(»«  this  Epistle  was  written :  the  other  was  a  favourite  of  Nero-s,  and 
is  probably  the  person  here  named.  Some  of  his  slaves  or  freedmen  had  become 
duistians.    This  Narcissus  was  put  to  death  by  Galba  (Dio.  IxJv.  3). 

VOL.  i:. — l.S 
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Salute  Euftifl,'  the  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother,  who  18 
is  also  mine. 

Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas,  Patrobas,  Hermes,  14 
and  the  brethren  who  are  with  them. 

Salute  Philologns,  and  Julia,  Kerens  and  his  sister,  and  15 
Olympas,  and  all  Christ's  people  who- are  with  them. 

Salute  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  holiness.'  16 

The  Churches  of  Christ  [in  Achaia]  salute  you. 

warniLg  I  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  keep  your  eyes  upon  17 

t^todl!!^!  those  who  cause  divisions,  and  cast  stumbling-blocks 
**°**  .  in  the  way  of  others,  contrary  to  the  teaching  which 

you  have  learned.    Shun  them  that  are  such ;  for  the  master  18 
whom  they  servo  is  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own 
belly ;  and  by  their  fair  speaking  and  flattery  they  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  guileless.    I  say  this,  because  the  tidings  of  your  19 
obedience  have  been  told  throughout  the  world.    On  your  own 
behalf,  therefore,  I  rejoice :  but  I  wish  you  not  only  to  be 
simple  in  respect  of  evil,  but  to  be  wise  for  good.    And  the  20 
God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  speedily. 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you. 

saiatationi  Timothcus,  my  fellow-labourer,  and  Lucius,  and  21 

ST'cSJS'*?©  Jason ,»  and  Sosipater,^  my  kinsmen,  salute  you. 

I,  Tertius,  who  have  written  this  letter,  salute  22 
you  in  the  Lord, 

Gains,*  who  is  the  host,  not  of  me  alone,  but  also  of  the  23 
whole  Church,  salutes  you. 

1  St  Mark  (zy.  21)  mentioiiB  Simon  of  Cyrene  as  "the  father  of  Alexander  and 
RufuB  ^^  the  latter  therefore  was  a  Christian  weU  knowm  to  those  for  whom  St  Mark 
wrote,  and  probably  is  the  same  here  mentioned.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  she 
whom  St  Panl  mentions  here  with  soch  respectfol  aflfection,  was  the  wife  of  that 
Simon  who  bore  oor  Sayioor's  crossL 

*  See  note  on  1  Thees.  y.  25. 

s  Jason  is  mentioned  as  a  Thessaloniany  Acts  zviL  5 ;  he  bad  probably  accompanied 
St  Panl  from  Thessalonioa  to  Corinth. 

4  Sosipater  is  mentioned  as  leaving  Corinth  with  St  Panl,  soon  after  tiiis  E^istl* 
was  writtra  (Acts  zz.  4). 

•  This  (3aias  (ot  Cains)  is  no  doubt  the  same  Mentioned  (1  Cor.  L  14)  as  baptized  at 
Corinth  by  St  Panl  with  his  own  hands.  In  Actszz.  4  we  find  ''Grains  of  Derbe' 
leaving  Corinth  with  St  Panl,  soon  after  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  but  this  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  dURsrent  person ;  although  tibds  is  not  certain,  considering  how 
the  Jews  migrated  from  one  place  to  another,  of  which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  an 
obvious  example. 
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Erastus,*  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  and  the  brothei  Quartus, 
siJate  you. 

24       The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  Autograph  oon- 
all.  '^'''^ 


25  Now  I  commend  you  ■  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you 
stedfast,  according  to  my  Glad-tidings,  and  the  preaching  ^  of 
Jesus  Christ whereby  is  unveiled  the  mystery  which 

26  was  hidden  in  silence  through  the  ages^  of  old,  but  has  now 
been  brought  to  light,  and  made  known  .to  all  the  Gentiles  by 
the  Scripture  of  the  Prophets,  by  command  of  the  eyerlasting 
God ;  that  the  Gentiles  might  be  led  to  the  obedience  of  faith 

27 unto  Him,  the  only  wise  God,*  I  comnjend  you  through 

Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen/ 


CDKomiAV  oonr 


1  Erastus  is  again  mentioned  (as  stopping  at  Corinth)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  Probably 
the  same  Erastns  who  went  with  Timothens  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  on  the  way 
towards  Corinth.    (Acts  zix.  22.) 

*  If  we  retain  the  ^  in  yerse  27  (with  the  great  majority  of  HSS.)  we  most  snpplj 
owUrrjffitf  or  something  equiyalent^here,  or  else  leave  the  whole  passage  anacolathical. 
Examples  of  a  similar  commendatioii  to  Grod  at  the  conclosion  of  a  letter  or  speech 
are  frequent  in  Si  PanL  Compare  1  Thess.  ▼.  23.  2  Thess.  11. 16,  and  especially  the 
eonclndon  of  tiie  speech  at  Miletns.    Acts  zx.  32. 

'  K^fwyfia,  literaUy,  proclamation. 

4  Meaning  the  times  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  as  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the 
same  expression,  Tit  1.  2. 

»  If  we  were  (on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Yaticanns)  to  omit  the  f>  ih  this  passage, 
the  last  three  verses  would  become  a  continuous  doxology.  The  translators  of 
the  A.  y.  have  tacitly  omitted  this  9,  although  professing  to  follow  the  Textus  Re- 
o^tns. 

«  Some  MSS.  insert  the  verses  25,  26,  27,  after  xiv.  23,  instead  of  in  this  place ;  but 
the  greater  weight  of  MS.  authority  is  in  favour  of  their  present  position.  A  good  re- 
Aitation  of  the  ol^tions  which  have  been  made  against  the  authenticity  of  the  last 
two  chapters,  is  c^ven  by  De  Wette  {in  loco)  and  by  Neander  (P.  und  L.  4&1-463.) ; 
out,  above  aU,  by  Paley's  Horn  Pauline,  inasmuch  as  these  very  chaptewftunisb  Couff 
or  five  of  the  most  striking  undesigned  coincidences  there  mentioned. 

7  Little  has  been  said  as  yet  concerning  (Ochres,  and  some  interest  is  given  to  tha 
plaoe  both  by  the  mention  of  its  Church  in  the  preceding  Epistle  (Rom.  xvl  1),  and  by 
the  departure  of  St  Paul  from  that  port  on  his  first  visit  to  Achaia  (Acts  xviii  18)i 
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FOSDKmUM  AT  IBB  IBIMMUS. 

NoU  on  the  Isthmian  Stadivm. 

In  our  account  of  Corinth  (Chap.  zi.  ziL),  wo  have  entered  into  no  enquiry 

ooncerning  the  topography  of  the  Bcene  of  the  Isthmian  games.    (See  p.  415). 

Since  St  Paul  makes  many  allusions  to  the  athletic  contests  of  the  Greeks,  and 

since  we  are  now  come  to  the  point  in  his  life  when  he  leaves  Corinth  fi»r  the  last 


We  have  seen  (YoL  L  p.  413)  that  it  was  seventy  stadia,  or  nearly  nine  miles  distant 
from  Corinth,  and  (p.  422)  that  its  portion  is  still  pdnted  out  by  the  modem  Kikries, 
where  some  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  visible.  The  road  is  described  by  Pansa- 
nias  as  leading  fhmi  C<ninth  through  an  avenue  of  pine-trees,  and  past  many  tombs, 
among  which,  two  of  the  most  oonspiouons  were  those  of  the  cynic  Diogenes  and  the 
profligate  Thais  (ad  c^jus  jacuit  Grsecia  tota  fores.  Prop.  ii.  2).  For  the  coast-line, 
see  the  chart  illustrating  lliucyd.  iv.  42,  44,  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Arnold's  second  volume, 
and  c<»npare  Poppo's  Prolegomena.  The  coin  here  engraved  is  fh>m  MUlingen 
(Recueil  de  quelquee  M^dailles  grecques  inMtes :  Rome,  1812),  and  is  that  to  which 
allusion  was  made  YoL  L  p.  422,  n.  2.  It  is  a  colonial  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
represents  the  harbour  of  Cenchree  exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pansaniaa  See  Leake's 
Iforea,  ill  233-286. 
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time,  it  seems  right  that  we  should  state  what  is  known  on  the  subject  No  good 
topographical  delineation  of  the  Isthmus  exists.  This  district  was  omitted  in  the 
French  Expedition  de  la  Moree  ;  and  the  second  volume  of  the  work  of  Ourtius  on 
the  Peloponnesus  has  not  yet  appeared.  We  have  given  here  the  plan  from  CoL 
Leake's  third  volume,  which  is  the  most  complete  yet  published,  and  which  accu- 
rately represenia  the  relative  positions  of  £he  stadium,  the  theatre,  and  the  temple. 
The  Posidonium  or  Sanctuaiy  of  Neptune,  is  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
dose  by  Schoenus,  the  modem  Kalamaki  (see  p.  413,  n.  5) ;  and  modem  travellers 
may  visit  the  ruins  on  their  way  between  Kalamaki  and  Lutraki,  from  one  steam- 
boat to  the  other.  St  Paul  would  also  pass  by  this  spot  if  he  went  by  land  from 
Athens  (p.  406,  n.>te).  The  distance  from  Oorinth  is  about  eight  miles ;  and  at 
Hezamili,  near  Uorinth,  the  road  fiUls  into  that  which  leads  to  Cenchrese.  (See 
the  preceding  page,  and  Leake,  iiL  286.)  The  military  wall,  which  crossed  the 
Isthmus  to  Lechsum,  abutted  on  the  sanctuary  (p.  410  n.  7),  and  was  for  some 
space  identical  with  the  sacred  enclosure.  At  no  great  distance  are  the  traces  of 
the  canal  which  Nero  left  unfinished  about  the  time  of  St  Paul's  death  (pp.  444, 
445) ;  and  in  many  places  along  the  shore  may  be  seen  those  pine-trees,  whose 
leaves  wove  the  ''fisKling  garlands  "  which  the  Apostle  contrasts  with  the  "  on&d- 
ing  crown,"  the  pnie  for  which  he  foufrht    (Introd.  i>.  xii.) 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

'^Igitor  onm  Aohai»  et  Aain,  »o  Iseva  maris  pretenreotos,  Rhodom  et  Cjiinui 
loflolM,  inde^Triam  aodeatloribaB  epatila  petebat"— Tao.  Hist  il  2. 

OOBIMTH.— ISmiHAN  OAHEB.— YOTAGE  FBOK  PHEIPPL— SUNDAY  AT  TROAS.— ASSOS.— 
TOTAGE  BY  MITTLENE  AMD  TBOGYUJUM  TO  mUEWS^SPEECH  TO  THE  EPHESLAA 
FRESBTTEBS.—YOYAQE  BY  OOB  AND  RHODES  TO  PATARA.— THENCE  TO  PH(ENICIA.— 
CHRISTIANS  AT  TYRE.— FTOI£MAja— EVENT  AT  G£SAREA.— ARRIVAL  AT  JERUSALEM 

Ik  the  Epistles  which  have  been  ahreadj  set  before  the  reader  in  the  course 
of  this  biography,  and  again  in  some  of  those  which  are  to  sncceed,  St 
Panl  makes  frequent  allusion  to  a  topic  which  engrossed  the  interest,  and 
called  forth  the  utmost  energies,  of  the  Greeks.  The  periodical  games 
were  to  them  rather  a  passion  than  an  amusement ;  and  the  Apostle  often 
uses  language  drawn  from  these  celebrations,  when  fa^  wishes  to  enforce 
the  zeal  and  the  patience,  with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  strain  after  his 
heavenly  reward.  The  imagery  he  employs  is  sometimes  varied.  In  one 
instance,  when  he  describes  the  struggle  of  the  spirit  with  the  flesh,  he 
seeks  his  illustration  in  the  violent  contest  of  the  boxers  (1  Cor.  iz.  26). 
In  another,  when  he  would  give  a  strong  representation  of  the  perils  he 
had  encountered  at  Ephesus,  he  speaks  as  one  who  had  contended  in  that 
ferocious  sport  which  the  Romans  had  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  the 
fighting  of  gladiators  with  wild  beasts  (ib.  zv.  32).  But,  usually,  his 
reference  is  to  the  footpace  in  the  staditm,  which,  as  it  was  the  most 
ancient,  continued  to  be  the  most  esteemed  among  the  purely  Greek 
athletic  contests.'  If  we  compare  the  various  passages  where  this  language 
is  used,  we  find  the  whole  scene  in  the  stadium  brought  vividly  before  us, 
— ^the  "  herald  "  *  who  summons  the  contending  runners, — the  course,  which 
rapidly  diminishes  in  front  of  them,  as  their  footsteps  advance  to  the 

1  See  E[raiiBe'8  Gymnastik  and  Agonistik  der  HeUenen  (LeipeL  1841),  pp.  337-343. 
The  victory  in  the  stadimn  at  Olympia  was  used  in  the  fonnnla  for  reckoning  Olym- 
piads. The  stadimn  was  the  Greek  unit  for  the  measorement  of  dlstaooe.  With  St 
Paul's  freaaent  reference  to  it  in  the  epistles,  1  Cor.  Ix.  24.  Rom.  Ix.  16.  Gral.  il  2. 
V.  7.  Phil  iL  16.  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  ehonld  be  compared  two  paasages  in  the  Acts,  zx 
24,  where  he  epeaks  of  himself,  and  xiiL  25,  where  he  speaks  of  John  the  Baptist 

*  Kfjpv^ac,  1  Cor.  Ix.  27.  For  the  office  of  the  Heralds,  see  Hermann's  Gott  Alt 
§  50,  22.  Plato  says  (Legg.  viii.  833)  that  the  herald  summoned  tiie  candidates  fot 
the  foot-race  nrst  into  the  stadiam. 
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goal/  the  juage*  who  holds  out  the  prize  at  the  end  of  the  coarse, — the 
prize  itself,  a  chaplet  of  fading  leaves,  which  is  compared  with  the  strongest 
emphasis  of  contrast  to  the  unfading  glory  with  which  the  faithful  Chris- 
tian will  be  crowned,' — ^the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  victor,  which  the 
Apostle  applies  to  his  own  case,  when  he  speaks  of  his  converts  as  his  ''joy 
and  crown,"  the  token  of  his  victory  and  the  subject  of  his  boasting.^  And 
under  the  same  image  he  sets  forth  the  heavenly  prize,  after  which  his 
converts  themselves  should  struggle  with  strenuous  and  unswerving  zeal,^- 
with  no  hesitating  step  (1  Cor.  ix.  26), — ^pressing  forward  and  never 
looking  back  (PhiL  iii.  13, 14), — even  to  the  disregard  of  life  itself  (Acts 
XX.  24).  And  the  metaphor  extends  itself  beyond  the  mere  struggle  in 
the  arena,  to  the  preparations  which  were  necessary  to  success, — to  that 
severe  and  continued  training,^  which,  being  so  great  for  so  small  a  reward, 
was  a  fit  image  of  that  "  training  unto  godliness,"  which  has  the  promise 
not  only  of  this  life,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come, — to  the  strict  regula- 
tions' which  presided  over  all  the  details,  both  of  the  contest  and  the 
preliminary  discipline,  and  are  used  to  warn  the  careless  Christian  of  the 
peril  of  an  undisciplined  life, — to  the  careful  diet,''  which  admonishes  us 

»  Td  fthf  bniaii  tnihsvOavofitvo^,  rotf  6^  IfifrpoaOev  bircKrtivSfievoc,    Phil.  iiL  14. 

•  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

3  Bpapelov,  1  Cor.  iz.  24.  PhiL  iii.  14.  It  was  a  chaplet  of  green  leaves ;  ^aprb^ 
ari^oc.  1  Cor.  ix.  25.  (Cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  6.  iv.  8 ;  also  1  Pet  v.  4.)  The  leavee 
varied  with  the  looaUty  where  the  games  were  celebrated.  At  the  Isthmus  they  were 
those  of  the  indigenous  pine.  For  a  time  parsley  was  substituted  for  them ;  but  in  the 
Apostle's  day  the  pine-leaves  were  used  again.  Plut.  qu.  symp.  v.  3.  See  Boeckh's 
Pindar,  p.  193. 

*  'AdfiA^  fiov,  x<H^  foi  ariiffavdc  /tov,  Phil.  iv.  1.  T/f  if/iiiv  x^  V  arit^avoi 
KovxQoeoc,  ^  oifxl  koX  vful^,  1  Thess.  IL  19.  This  subject  illustrates  the  frequent 
use  of  the  word  Kavxijaig  by  St.  Paul. 

*  Vvfofd^ii  and  yvftvaaia,  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  The  yv/ivdaiov  was  an  important  featur« 
of  every  Greek  city.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  we  find  it  in 
1  Mac  L  14,  and  2  Mac.  It.  9,  when  allusion  is  made  to  places  of  Greek  amusement 
built  at  Jerusalem.  For  the  practices  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  palsestra,  see  Krause, 
ToL  i  2,  voL  iL  1.  Faber's  Agomsticon,  a  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  (In  the  8th 
roL  of  Gronovius),  contains  a  mass  of  information,  but  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
arrangement 

•  'Edv  fiil  vofdfMc  oB^a^,  2  Tim.  iL  5.  For  the  special  vofUfM  of  the  foot-race, 
see  Erause,  voL  L  pp.  862,  Ac  As  regards  the  more  general  vofufia  of  the  atbletif! 
eontests,  the  following  may  be  enumerated-  from  the  Eliaca  of  Pausanias.  Every  can- 
didate was  required  to  be  of  pure  HeUenio  descent  He  was  disqualified  by  certain 
■Mfal  and  political  offences.  He  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  he  had  been  ten 
ttonths  in  tnOning,  and  that  he  would  violate  none  of  the  regulations.  Bribery  wai 
punished  by  a  fine.  The  candidate  was  obUged  to  practise  again  in  the  gymnasium 
immediately  before  the  games,  under  the  direction  of  the  judges  or  umpires,  who  were 
themselves  required  to  be  instructed  for  ten  months  in  the  details  of  the  gumes. 
Kraose  and  Hermann. 

'  'kvatcyo^ia  is  the  tcnn  used  by  Aristotle  for  this  prescribed  diet,  of  which  we 
find  an  account  in  Galen.  See  Krause,  p.  358,  and  especially  pp.  642,  &o.  Ck)mpare 
Horace,  A.  P.  414.    (Multa  tuUt  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  ain't ;  Abstinuit  Yencrc  ei 
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thaty  if  ve  would  so  ran  that  we  maj  obtain,  we  most  be  "  temperate  ii 
all  things."  > 

This  imagery  would  be  natnrallj  and  familiarlj  suggested  to  St.  Paul 
by  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  in  every  part  of  his  travels.  At  hif  own 
native  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,'  in  every  city  throughout  Asia 
Minor,'  and  more  especially  at  Ephesus,^  the  stadium,  and  the  training  for 
the  stadium,*  were  among  the  chief  subjects  of  interest  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Even  in  Palestine,  and  at  Jerusalem  itself,  these  busy  amusements 
Were  well  known.'  But  Greece  was  the  very  home,  from  which  these 
institutions  drew  their  origin  ;  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  one  of  four 
sanctuaries,  where  the  most  celebrated  games  were  periodically  held. 
Now  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where  St.  Paul  is  about  to  leave  this 
city  for  the  last  time,  we  are  naturally  led  to  make  this  allusion  :  and  an 
interesting  question  suggests  itself  here,  viz.,  whether  the  Apostle  was 
«ver  himself  present  during  the  Isthmian  games.  It  might  be  argued  a 
priori  that  this  is  highly  probable ;  for  great  numbers  came  at  these 
seasons  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  witness  or  take  part  in  the 
contests ;  and  the  very  fact  that  amusement  and  ambition  brought  some, 
makes  it  certain  that  gam  attracted  many  others  ;  thus  it  is  likely  that  the 
Apostle,  just  as  he  desired  to  be  at  Jerusalem  during  the  Hebrew  festivals, 
90  would  gladly  preach  the  Gospel  at  a  time  when  so  vast  a  concourse 
met  at  the  Isthmus, — ^whence,  as  from  a  centre,  it  might  be  carried  to 

Tino, ike.)  TertuUian  describes  the  self-restraint  of  the  Athletes:  "Athletse  seli- 
guntar  ad  strictiorem  disciplinam  ;  at  robori  eedificando  vaoent,  contineDtur  a  Itmiria, 
a  ciUs  laatioribas,  a  pota  jacundiore :  cogantur,  cmciantur,  fatigantor :  quanto  plus 
.n  ezercitatioiiibaB  laboraverint,  tanto  plus  de  yictoria  sperant"  For  all  this  training 
in  its  educational  asfpect,  see  Herm.  X^ivatalt.  §  35-37. 

1  The  following  energetic  passage  from  St  Chrysostom  (who  was  yery  fiunQiar  with 
all  that  related  to  public  amusements,  both  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople)  is  well 
rorth  quoting  in  illustration  of  St  Paul's  language :— "  'O  rpixuv  oh  irpd^  toO^  ^eardc 
ip^t  dZAd  irpdf  rb  ppapelov,  Ktlv  irXovaioi,  Kdv  irevfjrec  &ot,  kuv  OKum^  tic,  kuv 
iKcuvy,  Kdv  ifPpi^yt  f^^^  ^6oic  Pd^Xy,  xdv  ri^v  oiKiav  diapna^y,  Kdv  vaJdac  tSy*  f(dv 
ywalKOf  Kdv  dnoOv,  oiScfUJC  hnarpi^erai,  dXX*  hdc  yiverai  fiovov  rod  rpixeiv,  roif 
XaSelv  rd  Ppapelov.  6  rpix*^  oidafiov  lorarai'  iirel  Kdv  fwcpbv  /iaBvfjaiay,  rd  irdv 
diruXeaev.  6  Tpix<^  oh  fi&vov  oidtu  i^aipel  irpd  tov  riXovc,  dXXd  Koi  Tore  fiohera 
imretvet  rdv  6p6fio%%"    Homil.  tIL  in  Epist  ad  Heb.  p.  763. 

'  It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  only  inscription  from  Tarsus  published  by  Boeckb 
(No.  4437)  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  stadium. 

s  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  theatres  am 
stadia  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  A  vast  number,  too,  of  the  in- 
scriptions relate  to  the  public  amusements.  It  is  evident  that  these  amusements  must 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  population.  See  the  Travels  of  Spratt 
and  Forbes. 

for  the  games  celebrated  at  Ephesus,  see  Guhl's  Ephesiaca. 

*  See  above,  note  on  yvfivdatov, 

<  See  the  reference  to  Herod's  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  Yol.  I.  p  2.  Hrace  thi 
significance  of  such  a  pas^ge  as  Heb.  ziL  1,  2  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine. 
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eyery  shore  with  the  dispemon  of  the  strangers.  But,  further,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  on  his  first  visit,  St.  Paul  spent  two  years  at  Corinth; 
and  though  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  times  at  which  the 
games  were  celebrated,  yet  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they  recurred 
every  second  year,  at  the  end  of  spring  or  the  beginning  of  summer.'  Thus 
it  may  be  confidently  concluded  that  he  was  there  at  one  of  the  festivals. 
As  regards  the  voyage  undertaken  from  Ephesus  (Yol.  II.  p.  26),  the 
time  devoted  to  it  was  short;  yet  that  tune  may  have  coincided  with  the 
festive  season;  and  it  is  far  from  inconceivable  that  he  may  have  sailed 
across  the  JQgean  in  the  spring,  with  some  company  of  Greeks  who  were 
proceeding  to  the  Isthmian  meeting.  On  the  present  occasion  he  spent 
only  three  of  the  winter  months  in  Achaia,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  could  have  been  present  during  the  games.  It  is  most  likely  that  there 
were  no  crowds  among  the  pine-trees'  at  the  Isthmus,  and  that  the 
stadium  at  the  Sanctuary  of  Neptune  was  silent  and  unoccupied,  wheii 
St.  Paul  passed  by  it  along  the  northern  road,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.* 
His  intention  had  been  to  go  by  sea  to  Syria,^  as  soon  as  the  season 
of  safe  navigation  should  be  come  ;  and  in  that  case  he  would  have  em- 
barked at  Genchrese,  whence  he  had  sailed  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  and  whence  the  Christian  Phoebe  had  recently  gone  with  the 
letter  to  the  Romans.^  He  himself  had  prepared  his  mind  for  a  journey  to 
Rome ;  *  but  first  he  was  purposed  to  visit  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  convey 
the  alms  which  had  been  collected  for  the  poorer  brethren,  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia.  He  looked  forward  to  this  expedition  with  some  misgiving  ; 
for  he  knew  what  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  his  Jewish  and 
Jndaizing  enemies ;  and  even  in  his  letter  to  the  Roman  Christians,  he 

'  They  were,  in  the  Greek  way  of  reckoniog,  a  rpihripic.  Of  the  four  great  national 
festivals,  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games  took  place  every  foorth  year,  the  Nemeau 
and  Isthmian  every  third ;  the  latter  in  the  fourth  and  first  year  of  each  Olympiad. 
See  Hermann,  §  49, 14, 15.  The  festival  was  held  in  the  year  53  a.  d.,  which  is  the 
first  of  an  Olympiad ;  and  (as  we  have  seen)  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Apostle  came  to  Corinth  in  the  autumn  of  52,  and  left  it  in  the  spring  of  54. 
WUckens,  in  his  Specimen  Antiquitatum  Gorinthiacarum  (§  viw-vill.),  enters  into  the 
same  inquiry,  and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion,  though  his  dates  are  different 

*  These  pine-trees  supplied  the  wreath  of  the  victors.  See  p.  199,  n.  3.  They 
are  still  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  any  traveller  may  see  on  his  way  fhmi 
Kakunaki  to  LutrakL 

3  For  the  locality  of  this  sanctuary,  see  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  procoding  Chapter. 
A  full  account,  botii  of  the  description,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  and  of  present  appear* 
ances,  may  be  seen  in  Leake.  The  inscription  (p.  294)  relating  to  P.  Licinius  Prisoui 
Juventianus,  who  KaTeaxnaaev  rdc  KaraXvaeic  role  ^^d  r^c  oUov/Uvifc  M  Td  'laO/tM 
icofM-yevofiivotc  dSXtiralf,  is  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  celebrity  of  the  games  in 
Roman  times. 

*  Act8zx.3. 

ft  For  Cenchree,  see  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Chapter.    A  good  notioB 
of  its  position  is  obtained  from  the  view  of  the  Isthmus,  Vol.  I.  p.  410. 
«  SeetheendofCh.Xy. 
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reqaestod  their  prayers  for  his  safety.  And  he  bad  good  reason  tj  fear 
the  Jews ;  for  ever  since  their  discomfiture  nnder  Gallio  they  had  been 
irritated  by  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  they  organized  a  plot  against 
the  great  preacher,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Syria.*  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  exact  nature  of  this  plot ;  but  it  was  probably  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  like  that  which  was  formed  at  Damascus  soon 
after  his  conyersion  (Acts  ix.  23.  2  Cor.  xi  32),  and  at  Jerusalem,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  which  we  write  (Acts  ix.  19.  xxiii.  12),  and 
necessitated  a  change  of  route,  such  as  that  which  had  once  saved  him  on 
his  departure  from  Beroea.' 

On  that  occasion  his  flight  had  been  Arom  Macedonia  to  Achaia  ;  now 
it  was  from  Achaia  to  Macedonia.  Nor  would  he  regret  the  occasion 
which  brought  him  once  more  among  some  of  his  dearest  conyerts.  Again 
he  saw  the  Churches  on  the  north  of  the  JQgean,  and  again  he  went 
through  the  towns  along  the  Ime  of  the  Via  Egnatia.'  He  reappeared  in 
the  scene  of  his  persecution  among  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  and  passed 
on  by  ApoUonia  and  Amphipolis  to  the  place  where  he  had  first  landed  on 
the  European  shore.  The  companions  of  his  journey  were  Sopater  the  son 
of  Pyrrhus,*  a  native  of  Beroea, — Aristarchus  and  Secundus,  both  of 
Thessalonica, — with  Qaius  of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus, — ^and  two  Christians 
from  the  province  of  Asia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned before  (Yol.  U.  p.  91),  as  his  probable  associates,  when  he  last 
departed  from  l^phesus.  From  the  order  in  which  these  disciples  are 
mentioned,  and  the  notice  of  the  specific  places  to  which  they  belonged, 
we  should  be  incUned  to  conjecture  that  they  had  something  to  do  with 
the  collections  which  had  been  made  at  the  various  towns  on  the  route. 
As  St.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  collection,*  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  all  the  facts.  But  since  St.  Paul  left  Corinth  sooner  than 
was  intended,  it  seems  likely  that  all  the  arrangements  were  not  complete, 
and  that  Sopater  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  gathering  the 
funds  from  Beroea,  while  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  took  charge  of  those 
from  Thessalonica.*    St.  Luke  himself  was  at  Philippi :  and  the  remaining 

*  "  The  Jews  generally  settled  in  great  nomberB  at  seaports  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce, and  their  occupation  would  give  them  pecoliar  influence  over  the  captains  and 
owners  of  merchant  vessels,  in  which  Si  Paul  must  have  sailed.  They  might,  there- 
fore, form  the  project  of  seizing  him  or  murdering  him  at  Cenchree  with  great  proba* 
bili^  of  success."    Gomm.  on  the  Acts,  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Gook,  1850. 

'  For  the  Via  ilgnatia  and  the  stages  between  Philippi  and  Beroea,  see  Vol.  L  pp. 
816-322,  338. 

4  Sorrarpoc  Uvfifiou  BepoiaZot,  Such  seems  to  be  the  correct  reading.  See  Tischeu- 
dorf.  We  might  conjecture  that  the  word  Uvfi^  was  added  to  distinguish  hira  from 
Sosipater.    (Roul  zvL  21.) 

*  Except  in  one  casual  allusion  at  a  later  period.    Acts  xziv.  17. 

*  See  Hemson,  pp.  467-475. 
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fooi  of  the  part;  were  connected  with  the  interior  or  the  coast  of  Asia 
MiDor.i 

The  whole  of  this  company  did  not  cross  together  from  Eorope  to 
Asia ;  bat  St.  Paul  and  St.  Lnke  lingered  at  Philippi,  while  the  othen 
preceded  them  to  Troas.*  The  jonmey  through  Macedonia  had  been 
rapid,  and  the  visits  to  the  other  Ghnrches  had  been  short.  But  the 
Chnrch  at  Philippi  had  peculiar  claims  on  St.  Paul's  attention  :  and  the 
time  of  his  arrival  induced  him  to  pause  longer  than  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  journey.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Jewish  passover.  And  here  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  passover  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  Apostle 
was  at  Ephesus  (p.  41).  We  remember  the  higher  and  Christian  meaning 
which  he  gave  to  the  Jewish  festival.  It  was  no  longer  an  Israelitish 
ceremony,  but  it  was  the  Easter  of  the  New  Dispensation.  He  was  not 
now  occupied  with  shadows  ;  for  the  substance  was  already  in  possession. 
Christ  the  Passover  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  feast  was  to  be  kept  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Such  was  the  higher  standing- 
point  to  which  he  sought  to  raise  the  Jews  whom  he  met,  in  Asia  or  in 
Europe,  at  their  annual  celebrations. 

Thus,  while  his  other  Christian  companions  had  preceded  him  to  Troas, 
he  remained  with  Luke  some  time  longer  at  Philippi,  and  did  not  leave 
Macedonia  till  the  passover  moon  was  waning.  Notwithstanding  this 
delay,  they  were  anxious,  if  possible,  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  Pentecost.' 
And  we  shall  presently  trace  the  successive  days  through  which  they 
were  prosperously  brought  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  wish.*    Some  doubt 

1  Some  woold  read  AeppcUoc  di  Tt/iodeoc,  in  order  to  identify  Gains  with  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  same  name  who  is  mentioned  before  along  with  Aristarchus  (Tatov  kgI 
'ApicTopxcv  "iiaKiSovact  six.  29).  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  Timothens  was  a  native 
of  Lystra,  and  not  Derbe  (See  VoL  L  p.  264,  n.  1),  and  Gains  [or  Gains,  see  above,  p. 
34]  was  so  common  a  name,  that  this  need  cause  us  no  difficulty. 

*  It  is  conceivable,  but  not  at  all  probable,  that  these  companions  sailed  direct  from 
Gorinth  to  Troas,  while  Paul  went  through  Macedonia.  Some  would  limit  oItoi  to 
Trophimus  and  Tychicus ;  but  this  is  quite  unnatural  The  expression  uxpi  r^c  *Aoiac 
seems  to  imply  tlmt  St.  Paul's  companions  left  him  at  Miletus,  except  St.  Luke  (who 
continaes  the  narrative  from  this  point  in  the  first  person)  and  Trophimus  (who  was 
with  him  at  Jerusalem,  zxL  29),  and  whoever  might  be  the  other  deputies  who  aocom- 
panied  him  with  the  alms.    (2  Gor.  viii.  19-2L) 

>  Actsxz.  16. 

*  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  the  general  distribution  of  the  time  spent  on  the 
Toyage.  Forty^ine  days  intervened  between  Passover  and  Pentecost  The  days  of 
unleavened  bread  [Mark  ziv.  12. .  Luke  xzii.  7.  Acts  zii.  3.  1  Cot.  v.  8]  succeeded 
the  Passover.  Thus,  St  Paul  stayed  at  least  seven  days  at  Philippi  after  the  Passover 
/▼.  B)r-fite  days  were  spent  on  the  passage  to  Troas  (ib.),-— m  days  (for  so  we  mav 
reckon  tiiem)  were  spent  at  Troas  (ib.),— /imr  were  occupied  on  the  voyage  by  Ghioa 
to  Miletus  (v.  lS-15,  see  below), — two  were  spent  at  Miletus, — ^in  three  dajs  St  Paul 
went  by  Gos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (zxL  1,  see  below), — two  days  would  sifflce  for  the 
voyage  to  Tyre  (v.  2,  3), — Hx  days  were  spent  at  Tyre  (v.  4), — ttoo  were  taken  up  in 
pr'oceeding  by  Ptolemais  to  Gssarea  (v.  7,  8).    This  calculation  gives  us  thirty-teven 
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haa  been  thrown  on  the  pcssibility  of  this  plan  being  accomplished  in  tht 
intenral ;  for  they  did  not  leave  Philippi  till  the  seyenth  day  after  the 
fonrteenth  of  Nisan  was  past.  It  will  be  onr  bnsmess  to  show  that 
the  plan  was  perfectly  practicable,  and  that  it  was  actually  accomplished, 
with  some  days  to  spare. 

The  voyage  seemed  to  begin  unfavourably.  The  space  between  Neapolis 
and  Troas  could  easily  be  sailed  over  in  two  days  with  a  fair  wind :  and 
this  was  the  time  occupied  when  the  Apostle  made  the  passage  on  his 
first  coming  to  Europe.*  On  this  occasion  the  same  voyage  occupied  five 
days.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  the  ship's  progress  was 
retarded  by  calms,  or  by  contrary  winds.'    Either  of  these  causes  of  delay 

days  in  all ;  thus  leaving  thirteen  before  the  festlTAl  of  Pentecoet,  after  the  arrival  at 
Gsesarea,  which  is  more  than  the  conditions  require  We  may  add,  if  necessary,  two 
or  three  days  more  daring  the  voyage  in  the  cases  where  we  have  reckoned  inclusively. 

The  mention  of  the  Sunday  q>ent  at  Troas  fixes  (though  not  quite  absolutely)  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Apostle  left  Philippi  It  was  a  Tuesday  or  a  Wednes- 
day. We  might,  with  considerable  probability,  describe  what  was  done  each  day  of 
the  week  daring  the  voyage ;  but  we  are  not  sure,  in  all  cases,  whether  we  are  to 
reckon  inclu^vely  or  exclusively,  nor  are  we  absolutely  certain  of  the  length  of  the 
BtayatMUetus. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  we  have  here  said  is  independent  of  the  particular  year 
in  which  we  suppose  the  voyage  to  have  been  made,  and  of  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  14th  of  Nisan  occurred.  Mr.  Greswell  (Dissertation  25,  in  voL  iv.)  has 
made  a  careful  calculation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  voyage,  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
the  year  was  56  aj>.,  when  Passover  fell  on  March  19,  and  Pentecost  on  May  8 ;  and 
he  has  shown  that  the  accomplishment  of  St.  Paul's  wish,  under  the  circumstances 
described,  was  quite  practicable.  He  has  even  allowed,  as  we  shall  see,  more  time 
than  was  necessary,  by  suppo^g  that  the  time  from  Patara  to  Tyre  lasted  from  Mon- 
day to  ThursdAy  (p.  523).  The  same  may  be  said  of  Wieseler's  estimate  (pp.  99-115), 
according  to  which  the  year  was  58  ^.d.,  when  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  March  27. 
Ho  allows  five  days  (p*  101)  for  the  voyttge  between  Patara  and  Tyre,  adducing  the 
opinion  of  C^hrysostom  as  one  well  acquamted  with  those  sea&  Hug  allows  six  days. 
(Introd.  to  New  Testament,  Eng.  TransL,  YoL  H.  pp.  825-S27.) 

We  may  observe  here,  that  many  commentators  write  on  the  nautical  passages  of 
the  Acts  as  if  the  weather  were  always  the  same  and  the  rate  of  sdling  uniform,  or  at 
if  the  Apostle  travelled  in  steamboats.  His  motions  were  dependent  on  the  wind. 
He  might  be  detained  in  harbour  by  contrary  weather.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  be  five  days  on  one  occasion,  and  two  on  another,  in  pasdng  between 
Philippi  and  Troas ;  just  as  Cicero  was  onoe  fifteen,  and  once  thirteen,  in  passing  be- 
tween Athens  and  Ephesus.  So  St  Paul  might  sail  in  two  days  firom  Patara  to  Tyre, 
though  under  leas  favourable  circumstances,  it  might  have  requhred  four  or  five,  or 
even  more.  It  is  seldom  that  the  same  passage  is  twice  made  in  exactly  the  same  time 
by  any  vessel  not  a  steamer. 

Another  remark  may  be  added,  that  commentators  often  write  as  though  Si  Paul 
had  chartered  his  own  vessel,  and  had  the  ftiU  command  of  her  movements.  This 
would  be  highly  unlikely  for  a  person  under  the  circumstances  of  St  Paul ;  and  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  voyage,  during  which,  as  at  other 
times,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  merchant  vessels  or  coasters. 

1  Acts  xvL  11. 

*  The  course  is  marked  in  our  map  with  a  zigzag  line.  If  the  wind  was  contrary 
the  vessel  would  have  to  beat.    The  delay  might  equally  have  been  caused  by  calms. 
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might  equally  be  expected  in  the  changeable  weather  of  those  seas.  St 
Luke  seems  to  notice  the  time  in  both  instances,  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
was  familiar  with  the  passages  commonly  made  between  Europe  and 
Asia  : '  and  something  like  an  expression  of  disappointment  is  implied  in 
the  mention  of  the  **  fire  days"  which  elapsed  before  the  arriral  at  Troas 
The  history  of  Alexandria  Troas,  first  as  a  city  of  the  Macedonian 
princes,  and  then  as  a  favourite  colony  of  the  Komans,*  has  been  given 
before  ;  but  little  has  been  said  as  yet  of  its  appearance.  From  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  its  present  ruins  (though  for  ages  it  has  been  a  quarry 
both  for  Christian  and  Mahomedan  edifices)  we  may  infer  what  it  was  in 
its  flourishing  period.  Among  the  oak-trees,  which  fill  the  vast  enclosure 
of  its  walls,  are  fragments  of  colossal  masonry.  Huge  columns  of  granite 
are  seen  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  in  the  quarries  on  the  neighbouring  hUls.' 
A  theatre,  commanding  a  view  of  Tenedos  and  the  sea,  shows  where  the 
Greeks  once  assembled  in  crowds  to  witness  their  favourite  spectacles. 
Open  urches  of  immense  size,  towering  from  the  midst  of  other  great 
masses  of  ruin,  betray  the  hand  of  Roman  builders.  These  last  remains, — 
once  doubtless  belonging  to  a  gymnasium  or  to  baths,  and  in  more  ignorant 
ages,  when  the  poetry  of  Homer  was  better  remembered  than  the  facts  of 
history,  popularly  called  "The  Palace  of  Priam," ^ — are  conspicuous  from 

>  It  has  been  remarked  above  (YoL  L  p.  312),  that  St.  Lake's  vooation  as  a  physi- 
cian may  have  caused  him  to  reside  at  Fhilippi  and  Troas,  and  made  him  familiar  with 
these  coasts.  The  autoptical  style  (see  p.  284)  is  immediately  resumed  with  the 
change  of  the  pronoon. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  under  the  successors  of  Alexander^ 
and  of  the  feelings  of  Bomans  towards  it,  see  the  concluding  part  of  Gh.  YIIL  The 
travellers  who  have  described  it  are  Dr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Hunt  (in  Walpole's  Memoirs, 
relating  to  European  and  Afiatio  Turkey),  Dr.  Glarke  and  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Asia  Minor). 
A  rude  plan  is  given  by  Pococke,  IL IL  108. 

'  Alexandria  Troas,  must  have  been,  like  Aberdeen,  a  city  of  granite.  .  The  hills 
which  supplied  this  material  were  to  the  N  Jl  and  S.E.  Dr.  Glarke  (vol  11.  p.  149) 
mentions  a  stupendous  column,  which  is  concealed  among  some  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  which  he  compares  to  the  famous  column  of  the  Egyptian  Alexandria. 
Fellows  (p.  68)  q^eaks  of  hundreds  of  columns,  and  says  that  many  are  bristling  among 
the  waves  to  a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea.  He  saw  seven  columns  lying  with  ' 
their  chips  in  a  quarry,  which  is  connected  by  a  paved  road  with  the  city.  Thus 
granite  seems  to  have  been  to  Alexandria  Troas  what  marble  was  to  Athens ',  and  we 
are  reminded  of  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus.  (See  the  account  of  them  in  Wordsworth'H 
Greece)  The  granite  columns  of  Troas  have  been  used  for  nudring  cannoti-balls  for 
the  defense  of  the  Dardanelles.    Hunt,  p.  135. 

4  See  the  description  of  these  ruins  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  and  the  view,  p.  152. 
He  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  baths,  the  termination  of  the  aqueduct  of  Herodef 
Atticns.  Hunt  (p.  135)  and  Chandler  (p.  30)  think  they  bel<mged  to  a  gymnasium* 
perhaps  of  the  time  of  the  Antoninea  There  are  also  two  views  in  vol  if.  of  the 
Transaotionfl  of  the  Dilettanti  Society.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  a  subsequent  passage  (p.  178). 
■Uudes  again  to  the  appearance  (^  these  ruins  from  the  sea:—'*  Continuing  our  course 
[flrom  the  Dardanelles]  towards  the  south,  after  passing  the  town  of  Tenedos,  we  were 
«h-nck  by  the  very  grand  appearance  of  the  ancient  Balnea,  already  described,  among  • 
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the  sea.  We  cannot  assert  that  these  buildings  existed  in  the  days  of  St 
Pan],  bat  we  may  be  certain  that  the  city,  both  on  the  approach  from  th€ 
water,  and  to  those  who  wandered  through  its  streets,  must  haye  presented 
an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  prosperity.  like  Corinth,  Ephesus,  or 
Thessalonica,  it  waa  a  place  where  the  Apostle  must  haye  wished  to  lay 
firmly  and  strongly  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel.  On  his  first  yisit,  as 
we  haye  seen  (YoL  I.  pp.  281-285),  he  was  withheld  by  a  supematura 
reyelation  from  remaining ;  and  on  his  second  yisit  (YoL  II.  pp.  90-92 ), 
though  a  do«r  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  did  gather  together  a  community 
of  Christian  disciples,  yet  his  impatience  to  see  Titus  compelled  him  to  bid 
them  a  hasty  farewell.*  Now,  therefore,  he  would  be  the  more  anxioua  to 
add  new  conyerts  to  the  Church,  and  to  impress  deeply,  on  those  who 
were  conyerted,  the  truths  and  the  duties  of  Christianity :  and  he  had 
yaluable  aid  both  in  Luke,  who  accompanied  him,  and  the  other  disciples 
who  had  preceded  him. 

The  labours  of  the  early  days  of  the  week  that  was  spent  at  Troas  are 
not  related  to  us  ;  but  concerning  the  last  day  we  haye  a  narratiye  which 
enters  into  details  with  all  the  minuteness  of  one  of  the  Gospel  histories. 
It  was  the  eyening  which  succeeded  the  Jewish  Sabbath.*  On  the  Sunday 
morning  the  yessel  was  about  to  sail.'  The  Christians  of  Troas  were 
gathered  together  at  this  solemn  time  to  celebrate  that  feast  of  loye  which 
the  last  commandment  of  Christ  has  enjoined  on  all  His  followers.  The 
place  was  an  upper  room,  with  a  recess  or  balcony  *  projecting  oyer  the 
street  or  the  court.  The  night  was  dark :  three  weeks  had  not  elapsed 
since  the  Passoyer,^  and  the  moon  only  appeared  as  a  faint  crescent  in  tho 

the  remains  d  Alexandria  Troaa  The  three  arches  of  the  building  make  a  consplcaooB 
figure  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea,  like  the  front  of  a  magnificent  palace ;  and 
this  oircomstanoe,  connected  with  the  mistake  so  long  prevalent  concerning  the  city 
Itself  \y\z,  that  it  was  the  ancient  Troy],  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of  *I7ie  Palace 
tfPriam^^  bestowed  by  mariners  apon  those  rdns."  See  YoL  L  p.  281,  n.  5. 
>  2  Cor.  IL  13. 

*  'Ev  Tf  ^{t  tQv  eaSSdrov,  y,  7.  This  is  a  passage  of  the  utmost  InqKVtanoe,  as 
■bowing  &at  the  observaDoe  of  Sunday  was  costomary.  Of.  1  Cot*  zvL  2.  See 
VoL  L  p.  440. 

3  MIAAov  kiiepoi  rf  hravptov,  lb.  See  ▼.  13.  By  patting  all  these  circnmstanoes 
together,  we  can  almost  certainly  infer  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Si  Paul  left 
Troas.    Seeabove. 

4  '£r  r^  ^Trepu^,  v.  8.  *Eirl  r^f  ^pldoc,  v.  9.  knd  toO  Tpiariyov,  lb.  F<w  a  good 
illustration  of  ^pkt  sde  the  note  on  the  Legend  of  Theola,  YoL  L  p.  184.  It  denotes 
an  aperture  closed  by  a  wooden  door,  doubtless  open  in  this  case  because  of  the  heat. 
See  the  note  and  the  woodcut  in  the  Pictorial  Bible.  These  upper  rooms  (csBnacula) 
of  the  ancients  were  usually  connected  with  the  street  by  outside  stairs  {6va6a6ftot), 
such  as  those  of  which  we  see  traces  at  Pompeii  (Of.  Liy.  zxzix.  14).  An  ancient 
representation  of  a  Greek  ^ptct  with  a  lady  looUng  out,  may  be  seen  in  <<Mannen 
and  Customs  of  the  Greeks  ttcm  Panofka,"  plate  zyiii.  (London,  1849.)  See  again. 
Vol.  I.  p.  100,  for  modem  -Bvplitc  at  Damascus. 

•  See  above,  p.  194. 
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early  part  of  the  night.  Many  lamps  were  bamiDg  in  the  room  where  the 
congr^^tion  was  assembled.*  The  place  was  hot  and  crowded.  St 
Paul,  with  the  feeling  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  that  the  next  day 
was  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  that  soals  might  be  lost  by  delay,  was 
continoing  in  earnest  discourse,  and  prolonging  it  even  to  midnight  ;*  when 
an  occurrence  suddenly  took  place,  which  filled  the  assembly  with  alarm, 
though  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  an  occasion  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. A  young  listener,  whose  name  was  Eutychus,  was  overcome  by 
exhaustion,  heat,  and  weariness,  and  sank  into  a  deep  slumber.'  He  was 
seated  or  leaning  in  the  balcony  ;  and,  falling  down  in  his  sleep,  was  dashed 
upon  the  pavement  below,  and  was  taken  up  dead.^  Confusion  and  terror 
followed,  with  loud  lamentation.^  But  Paul  was  enabled  to  imitate  the 
power  of  that  Master  whose  doctrine  he  was  proclaiming.  As  Jesus  had 
once  said*  of  the  young  maiden,  who  was  taken  by  death  from  the  society 
of  her  friends,  **  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  so  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
received  power  to  restore  the  dead  to  life.  He-went  down  and  fell  upon 
the  body  like  Elisha  of  old,^  and,  embracing  Eutychus,  said  to  the  bystand- 
ers;  ''Do  not  lament ;  for  his  life  is  in  him." 

With  minds  solemnized  and  filled  with  thankfulness  by  this  wonderful 
token  of  God's  power  and  love,  they  celebrated  the  Eucharistic  feast.^ 
The  act  of  Holy  Communion  was  combined,  as  was  usual  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  with  a  common  meal :  *  and  St.  Paul  now  took  some  refreshment 
after  the  protracted  la'bour  of  the  evening,  *<>  and  then  continued  his  conver- 

1  *H(7ai;  dd  ?Mfiirddec  Uavai,  v.  8.  Yariotis  reuons  have  been  suggested  whj  this 
circamstance  should  be  mentioned.  Meyer  thinks  it  is  given  as  the  reason  why  the 
fkte  of  the  young  man  was  peroeived  at  oace.  Bat  it  has  much  more  the  appearance 
of  having  simply  ^  proceeded  from  an  eye-witness,  who  mentions  the  incident,  not  foi 
the  purpose  of  obviating  a  difficulty  which  might  occnr  to  the  reader,  bat  becanse  the 
entire  scene  to  which  he  refers  stood  now  with  such  minuteness  and  vividness  before 
hiBmhid."  Hackett  on  the  Acts,  Boston,  H. &,  1852.  [See  a  similar  instance  in  the 
case  of  the  proeeocha  at  PhOippi,  Acts  zvL  13,  YoL  L  p.  296.] 

*  TLofitTeivev  rdv  XSyop  fiixP^  fuowvKrioVy  v.  7.  Liakvjfo/iJhw  ro^  UcvXov  M 
irAelov,  v.  9. 

>  Korofep^ievor  ^mn^  paBelf  v.  9«  The  present  participle  seems  to  denote  the  gra- 
dual dnking  Into  sleep,  as  <^posed  to  the  feodden  foil  implied  by  the  past  participle  In 
the  next  phrase. 

*  KarevexOelc  dird  raO  ihrvov  fircaev,  lb.  It  is  quite  arbitrary  to  quali^  the  wotdi 
^pOif  vexpoc  by  supposing  that  he  was  only  iw^entiy  dead. 

6  This  is  hnplied  in  Wi  ^opnC^ioBe  below.  The  word  denotes  a  load  and  violent  ez- 
pre8Bionofgrief,aainMattiz.23.    Mark  v.  39. 

«Matt.ix.2i.    Mark  V.  39. 

7  2  Kings  iv.  34  In  each  case,  as  Prof.  Hackett  renuuto,  the  act  appears  to  haTt 
been  the  sign  of  a  mhracle. 

•  'AvaSdc  Koi  KXdaof  rdy  6pTov,  v.  IL  The  article  ^ipears  to  be  used  bocaose  o' 
%Xdaiu  ^ptw  above,  v.  7. 

•  See  YoL  L  p.  439. 

1*  Tnvifuvoi  (V.  11),  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  kUooc  t^  iofjp. 
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sation  till  the  dawning  of  the  dajJ  It  was  now  time  for  the  coDgregation 
to  separate.  The  ship  was  about  to  saO,  and  the  companions  of  Paul's 
journey  took  their  departure  to  go  on  board.*  It  was  arranged,  however, 
that  the  Apostle  himself  should  join  the  vessel  at  Assos,  which  was  only 
about  twenty  miles'  distant  by  the  direct  road,  while  tiie  voyage  round 
Gape  Lectum  was  nearly  twice  as  far.  He  thus  secured  a  few  more 
precious  hours  with  his  converts  at  Troas :  and  eagerly  would  they  profit 
by  his  discourse,  under  the  feeling  that  he  was  so  soon  to  leave  them :  and 
we  might  suppose  that  the  impression  made  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  the  recollection  of  what  they  had  witnessed  in  the  night,  would  never 
be  efiEiaced  from  the  minds  of  any  of  them,  did  we  not  know,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  if  men  believe  not  the  prophets  of  God,  neither  will  they 
believe  "  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

But  the  time  came  when  St.  Paul  too  must  depart.  The  vessel  might 
arrive  at  Assos  before  him  ;  and,  whatever  influence  he  might  have  with 
the  seamen,  he  could  not  count  on  any  long  delay.  He  hastened,  therefore, 
through  the  southern  gate,  past  the  hot  springs,^  and  through  the  oak 

>  'E^*  UavSv  re  hfuTJjaa^  uxpi  aOy^c  (ib.)  where  dfu^aac  denotes  coaversation 
rather  than  continued  disconrse,  and  should  be  distinguished  from  die^^ero  and  diaXe- 
yofthov  above. 

*  We  might  illustrate  what  took  place  at  this  meethig  by  the  sailing  of  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  from  Plymouth  in  1829.  "  He  and  his  chaplain  made  impressiye  and  pro- 
fitable addresses  to  us,  the  first  part  of  the  meeting,  as  they  had  received  orders  to  em- 
bark the  same  morning.  I  began  then  to  speak,  and  in  the  middle  pf  my  speech  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  sent  for  them,  and  they  left  the  meeting."— Memour  of  Rev.  K 
Bickersteth,  voL  L  p.  445. 

>  See  YoL  L  p.  280.  The  stages  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  ftt>m  Dardanus  to  Adra- 
myttlum  are  HJO  M.  P.  XIL  TROAS  M.  P.  XVL,  ANTANDRO  M.  P.  XXXV., 
ADRAMYTTIO  M.  P.  XXXI.  Wesseling,  pp.  334,  835.  Assos  lay  between  Troas 
and  Antandrus,  considerably  to  the  west  of  the  latter. 

The  impression  derived  from  modem  travellers  through  this  neglected  region  is, 
that  the  distance  between  Assos  and  Troas  is  rather  greater.  Sir  0.  Fellows  (Asia 
Minor,  p.  56)  reckons  it  at  30  miles,  and  be  was  in  the  saddle  from  half  past  eight  to  five. 
Dr.  Hunt,  in  Walpole's  Memoirs  (131-134),  was  part  of  two  days  on  the  road,  leaving 
Assos  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  deviated  to  see  the  hot  q)rings  and  salt  worka  Mr. 
Weston  (MS.  journal)  left  Assos  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and  reached  Troas  at  ten  the 
next  m<»rning ;  but  he  adds,  that  it  was  almost  imposdble  to  find  the  road  without  a 
guide. 

In  a  paper  on  ''Recent  Works  on  Asia  Minor,"  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  Oct 
1851,  it  is  ndd  (p.  867)  that  Assos  is  nine  miles  from  Troas.  This  must  be  an  over- 
sight It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  Mitylene  might  have  been  reached,  as  we 
have  assumed  below,  on  the  Sunday  evening.  If  the  vessel  sailed  from  Troas  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  she  would  easily  be  round  Gape  Lectum  before  noon.  If  St  Paul  left 
Troas  at  ten,  he  might  arrive  at  Assos  at  four  in  the  afternoon  and  the  vessel  might 
be  at  anchor  in  the  roads  of  Mitylene  at  seven.  Greswell  supposes  that  they  sailed 
from  Assos  on  the  Monday  (p.  521).  This  would  derange  the  days  of  the  week,  as  we 
have  given  them  below,  but  would  not  aflfect  the  general  conclusion. 

<  See  Fellows  and  Hunt  There  are  now  salt-works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tb« 
boiling  springs. 
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woods/ — then  in  full  foliage,* — which  cover  all  that  shore  with  greenness 
and  shade,  and  across  the  wild  water-conrses  on  the  western  side  of  Ida.' 
Snch  is  the  scenery  which  now  surrounds  the  trayeller  on  his  way  from 
Troas  to  Assos.  The  great  difference  then  was,  that  there  was  a  good 
Roman  road,*  which  made  St.  PauPs  solitary  journey  both  more  safe  and 
more  rapid  than  it  could  have  been  now.  We  hare  seldom  had  occasion  to 
think  of  the  Apostle  in  the  hours  of  his  solitude.  But  such  hours  must 
have  been  sought  and  cherished  by  one  whose  whole  strength  was  drawn 
from  communion  with  God,  and  especially  at  a  tune  when,  as  on  thif 
present  journey,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and  filled  with 
foreboding  fears.*  There  may  have  been  other  reasons  why  he  lingered  at 
Troas  after  his  companions :  but  the  desire  for  solitude  was  doubtless  one 
reason  among  others.  The  discomfort  of  a  crowded  ship  is  unfavourable 
for  devotion :  and  prayer  and  meditation  are  necessary  foi  maintaining 
the  religious  life  even  of  an  Apostle.  That  Saviour- to  whose. llw?vice  h« 
was  devoted  had  often  prayed  in  solitude  on  the  mountain,  itl^  I'jjii^ed 
the  brook  Eedron  to  kneel  under  the  olives  of  Gethsemane.  >  And  sli^igtb 
and  peace  were  surely  sought  and  obtained  by  the^j^ppstietflom  the 
Redeemer,  as  he  pursued  his  lonely  road  that  aUmdayraflernbon  m  spring, 
among  the  oak  woods  and  the  streams  of  Ida.    y  *  ^       .  ^'  ^^ 

No  delay  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Assos.  fie  fi^ltejed  by  t^^^^acred 
Way  among  the  famous  tombs,<>  and  through  the  ancienf  g^t&way,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  shore.  We  may  suppose  that  the  vessel  was 
already  hove  to  and  waiting  when  he  arrived ;  or  that  he  saw  her  ap- 
proaching from  the  west,  through  the  channel  between  Lesbos  and  the 
main.  He  went  on  board  without  delay,  and  the  Greek  sailors  and  the 
Apostolic  missionaries  continued  their  voyage.    As  to  the  city  of  Assos 

1  All  travellers  make  mention  of  the  woods  of  Yallonea  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troas.  The  acorns  are  used  for  djeing,  and  form  an  important  branch  of  trade. 
The  collecting  of  the  acorns,  and  shells,  and  gall  nuts  employs  the  people  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  Fellows,  p.  67.  One  traveller  mentions  an  English  veasel 
ivhich  he  saw  taking  in  a  load  of  these  acorns.    Walpole's  MS.  in  Clarke,  p.  157. 

'  The  woods  were  in  full  foliage  on  the  18th  of  March.    Hunt,  p.  134^ 

3  For  the  streams  of  this  mountain,  see  YoL  I.  p.  279,  n.  5. 

*  See  note  on  the  preceding  page. 

ft  Compare  Rom.  xv.  30,  31.    Acts  zz.  3,  with  Acts  zz.  22-25.    xzL  4, 13. 

•  This  Street  of  Tombs  ( Via  Sacra)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  ol  Amm. 
It  is  described  by  Fellows  in  his  excellent  account  of  Assoe  (Asia  Minor,  p.  52).  Sm 
also  the  earlier  notices  of  the  city  by  Leake  in  Walpole's  Travels,  p.  264,  and  by  Dr. 
Hunt  in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  130.  The  Street  of  Tombe  extends  to  a  great  distance 
across  the  level  ground  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  tombe  are  of  vast  dimea^ 
sions,  and  formed  each  of  one  block  of  granite.  See  the  engraving  in  Fellows,  p.  46. 
These  remains  are  the  more*  worthy  of  notice  because  the  word  aareophagtts  was  fini 
applied  in  Boman  times  to  this  stone  of  Assos  (Japis  Asntu)y  from  the  peculiar  power 
It  was  supposed  to  possess  of  aiding  the  natural  decay  of  corpses.  Plin.  H.  N.  IL  95*. 
xzxvL  17.    Cf.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xviiL  6. 
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itself,  we  must  conclude,  if  we  compare  the  description  of  the  ancients  with 
present  appearances,  that  its  aspect  as  seen  from  the  sea  was  sumptnons 
and  magnificent.  A  terrace  with  a  long  portico  was  raised  by  a  wall  of 
rock  above  the  water-line.  Above  this  was  a  magnificent  gate,  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps.  Higher  still  was  the  theatre,  which  commanded  a 
glorious  view  of  Lesbos  and  the  sea,  and  those  various  bufldings  which 
are  now  a  wOdemess  of  broken  columns,  trigljphs,  and  friezes.  The  whole 
was  crowned  by  a  citadel  of  Greek  masonry  on  a  cliff  of  granite.  Such 
was  the  view  which  gradually  faded  into  indistinctness  as  the  vessel  retired 
from  the  shore,  and  the  summits  of  Ida  rose  in  the  evening  sky.* 

The  course  of  the  voyagers  was  southwards,  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lesbos.  When  Assos  was  lost,  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos, 
came  gradually  into  view.  The  beauty  of  the  capital  of  Sappho's  island 
was  celebrated  by  the  architects,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  Rome.'  Like 
other  Greek  cities  which  were  ennobled  by  old  recollections,  it  was  hon- 
oured by  the  Romans  with  the  privilege  of  frfeedom.*     Situated  on  the 
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1  The  traTellere  above  meatioiied  speak  in  strong  tenns  of  the  view  fh>m  the  Acro- 
polis towards  Lesbos  and  the  sea.  Towards  Ida  and  the  land  side  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  windings  of  a  river  through  a  firuitfoi  plain.  Strabo  (xv.)  says  that  the  Persian 
kings  sent  for  their  best  grain  to  Aasoa     The  coins  (see  Eckhel,  p.  ^0)  exhibit  a 

•  diota,  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  agriculture. 

Besides  the  illustrations  referred  to  above,  see  the  view  in  Tcxier's  Asie  Minenre, 
and  a  bes-relief  in  Clarao's  Mus^  de  Sculpture.  Part  of  a  frieze  and  of  a  Cyclopean 
wall,  with  three  of  the  gateways,  are  given  by  Fellows.  He  conceives  that  these  re- 
mains have  been  preserved  from  the  depredations  committed  on  other  towns  near  the 
coast,  in  consequence  of  the  material  behig  the  "  same  grey  stone  as  the  neighbouring 
rock,  and  not  having  intrinsic  value  as  marble."  He  observed  "no  trace  of  the  Ro- 
mans." Leake  says  that  the  "  hard  granite  of  Mount  Ida  "  has  ftimished  the  materials 
for  many  of  the  buildings  and  even  the  sculptures ;  and  he  adds  that  **  the  whole  gives 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  any  where  exists." 

*  Mitylene  pulchra."  Hor.  Ep.  xi.  17.  See  Od.  l  vii.  1 :  "  £t  natura  et  descriptione 
adificiorum  et  pulchritudine  imprimis  nobilis."  Gic.  o.  BulL  See  Senec  ad  Helv.  c.  9. 
Yitruviufl  says  (L  6)  "  Magnificenter  est  sediflcatum :"  but  he  adds  **  positnm  non  pro- 
denter,"  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  prevalent  winds  as  unfavourable  to  health. 

9  «'  Libera  Mitylene,  annis  MD.  potens."  Plin.  v.  39.  For  a  sketch  of  the  historr 
of  Mitylene,  see  Cramer's  Aaa  Minor,  vol.  L  pp.  157,  Ac    For  ^e  appearance  of  this 

•  dde  of  the  island,  we  may  refer  to  our  own  engraved  view.    A  rude  picture  of  the 
>town,  as  it  was  in  1700,  is  given  by  Toumefort,  Yoyttge  du  Levant,  voL  i.  pp.  1 48, 149 

From  his  description  it  would  appear  that  there  were  then  many  remains  of  the  ancient 
'dty. 

4  From  the  British  Museum.    This  city  appears  on  coins  as  IIPQTH  AECBOT  MT* 
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^oath-eastern  coast  of  the  island,  it  would  afford  a  good  shelter  from  tht 
north-westerly  winds,  whether  the  vessel  entered  the  harbour,  or  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead.*  It  seems  likely  that  the  reason  why  they 
lay  here  for  the  night  was,  because  it  was  the  time  of  dark  moon,'  and 
they  woqld  wish  for  daylight  to  accomplish  safely  the  intricate  navigation 
between  the  southern  part  of  Lesbos  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor. 

It.  the  course  of  Monday  they  were  abreast  of  Chios  (t.  15).  The 
weather  in  these  seas  is  very  variable  :  and  from  the  mode  of  expression 
employed  by  St.  Luke  it  is  probable  that  they  were  becalmed.  An 
English  traveller  under  similar  circumstances  has  described  hunself  as 
"engrossed  from  daylight  till  noon"  by  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  as  his  vessel  floated  idly  on  this  channel  between 
Sdo  and  the  Continent.)  On  one  side  were  the  gigantic  masses  of  the 
mainland  :  on  the  other  were  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with 
its  gardens  of  oranges,^  citrons,  almonds,  and  pomegranates,  and  its  white 
scattered  houses  overshadowed  by  evergreens.  Until  the  tune  of  its  recent 
disasters,  Scio  was  the  paradise  of  the  modem  Greek :  and  a  familiar 
proverb  censured  the  levity  of  its  inhabitants,^  like  that  which  in  the 

TIAHNH.  The  words  €  III  CTP  on  imperial  coins  seem  to  show  that  it  was  governed 
by  a  sapreme  magistrate  called  prcator.  Sometimes  we  find  Apollo  and  the  lyre  (as 
here),  sometimes  Sappho  and  the  lyre.  The  phrase  "  Concordia  com  Adramytenis  " 
illastrates  the  connection  of  Mityleno  with  Adramyttiom,  in  the  recess  of  the  opposite 
gulf:    See  Yol.  L  p.  279. 

1  "  The  chief  town  of  Mitylene  is  on  the  S.E.  coast,  and  on  a  peninsula  (once  an 
island  forming  two  small  harbours :  of  these  the  northern  one  is  sheltered  by  a  pier  to 

the  north,  and  admits  small  coasters. The  roadstead,  which  is  about  seven 

milee  N.  from  the  SJl  end  of  the  island,  is  a  good  summer  roadstead,  but  the  contrary 
in  winter,  being  much  ezpoeed  to  the  S.  R  and  N.  R  winds,  which  blow  with  great 
violence."  Purdy's  Sailing  Directory,  p.  154.  See  tiie  Admiralty  Chart,  Na  1665, 
also  1654,  compered  with  Strabo,  ziiL  and  Pausan,  viii.  It  should  be  particularly  ob- 
served that  St.  Paul's  ship  would  be  sheltered  here  fh>m  the  N.W.  We  shall  see,  a6 
we  proceed,  increasing  reason  for  believing  that  the  wind  blew  fh>m  this  quarter. 

*  The  moon  would  be  about  six  days  old  (see  above),  and  would  set  soon  after  mid- 
night. We  are  indebted  for  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Smith  (author  of  the  *'  Yoyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,")  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  obliga- 
tions to  his  MS.  notes,  in  various  parts  of  this  chapter. 

s  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  IL  p.  18S.  See  tiie  whole  description.  This  applies  to  a 
period  some  years  before  the  massacre  of  1822.  For  notices  of  Scio,  and  a  description 
of  the  scenery  in  its  nantical  aspect,  see  the  Sailing  Directory,  pp.  124-128. 

4  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vegetation,  and  with  the  vegetation  the  scenery, 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  varied  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  It 
seems  that  the  Arabians  introduoed  the  orange  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
Other  changes  are  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  America.  See  YoL  L  p.  21,  n.  a 
The  wines  of  Chios  were  always  celebrated.  Its  coins  display  an  amphora  and  a  budch 
of  grapes. 

ft  The  proverb  says  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  green  bone  (dXoyo  irpdatvc)  thaa  > 
flober-mlnded  Sciot  {Xtura  ^p6vttiov). 
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Apostle's  day  described  the  coarser  faults  of  the  natives  of  Crete  (Tit 
i.  12).       . 

The  same  English  traveller  passed  the  island  of  Santos  after  leaving 
that  of  Chios.  So  likewise  did  St.  Paul  (v.  15).  But  the  former  sailed 
along  the  western  side  of  Samos,  and  he  describes  how  its  towering  cloud, 
capped  heights  are  contrasted  with  the  next  low  island  to  the  west.*  The 
Apostle's  course  lay  along  the  eastern  shore,  when  a  much  narrower 
"  marine  pass  "  intervenes  between  it  and  a  long  mountainous  ridge  of  the 
mainland,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  separated  by  some  violent 
convulsion  of  nature.'  This  high  proUiOntory  is  the  ridge  of  Mycale,  well 
known  in  the  annals  of  Greek  victory  over  the  Persians.  At  its  termina 
tion,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  Samos,  is  the  anchorage  of  Trogyllium 
Here  the  night  of  Tuesday  was  spent ;  apparently  for  the  same  reason  as 
that  which  caused  the  delay  at  Mitylene.  The  moon  set  early  :  and  it 
was  desirable  to  wait  for  the  day,  before  running  into  the  harbour  of 
Miletus.3 

See  the  view  which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  of  this  remarkable  "  marine  passy"  Vol.  II.  p. 
192.  The  sommit  of  Samos  was  concealed  by  a  thick  corering  of  clouds,  and  he  was  told 
that  its  heights  were  rarely  unveQed.  See  agam  VoL  UL  pp.  364-367.  Compare 
Norie's  Sailing  Directory,  p.  150.  "  Samos,  being  mountainous,  becomes  visible  twenty 
leagues  off;  and  the  summit  of  Mount  Kerki  retains  its  snow  throughout  the  year." 
The  strait  through  which  Dr.  Clarke  sailed  is  called  the  Great  Bog?Mz  and  is  ten  miles 
broad.  (Purdy,  p.  116.)  The  island  to  the  west  is  Icaria,  which,  with  this  portion  of 
the  ^gean,  bore  the  name  of  Icarus.  See  Strabo,  xiv.  1.  napuKeirai  ry  Su/i^,  vf}aoc 
ij  'Uapia,  d^'  r/c  rd  *lKapiov  iriXayoc  airrj  ^  hruvvfio^  iariv  'iKupov,  naiddc  rot 
AatduXov. 

*  See  Fellows  as  quoted  below.  This  strait  is  the  Little  Boghaz  (Purdy,  p.  120), 
which  is  reckoned  at  about  a  mile  in  breadth  both  by  Strabo  and  Chandler.  *H 
MvxoAv  kiriKciTai  rj  Ca/"V»  *<*i  iroul  ffpdf  ai/r^  ineKtiva  rvf  Tpuyi^tov  KoXovfUvjfr 
dKpac,  boov  kirraarddi.ov  iropdfiSvy  xiv.  1.  "  We  overlooked  a  beautiful  cultivated  plain 
lying  low  beneath  us,  bounded  by  the'  sea  and  Mycale,  a  mountain  now,  as  anciently, 
woody  and  aboun^g  in  wild  beasts.  The  promontory,  once  called  Trogilium,  runs 
out  toward  the  N.  end  of  Samos,  which  was  in  view,  and,  meetmg  a  promontory  of  the 
idand,  named  Poeidium,  makes  a  strait  only  seven  stadia  or  near  a  mile  wide."  Chand> 
ler,  pp.  165, 166.  We  shall  return  presently  to  this  ridge  of  Mycale  m  its  relation  to 
the  interior,  when  we  refer  to  the  journey  of  the  Ephesian  elders  to  Miletus.  In 
another  sentence  Strabo  speaks  of  Trogyllium  as  fro&irovc  nc  t^c  MvK<iA9f.  It  was 
evidently  a  place  well  known  to  sailors,  ftrom  his  reckoning  the  distance  from  hence  to 
Sunium  in  Attica. 

>  We  should  observe  here  again  that  Trogyllium,  though  on  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land, is  protected  by  Samos  from  the  north-westerly  winds.  With  another  wind  it 
Blight  have  been  better  to  have  anchored  in  a  port  to  the  N.  R  of  Samos,  now  called 
Port  Yathy,  which  Is  said  in  the  SaUmg  Directory  (p.  119),  to  be  <<  protected  from 
every  wind  but  the  N.  W."  We  may  refer  here  to  the  clear  description  and  map  ol 
Samoe  by  Toumefort,  Voyage  da  Levant,  l  pp.  156, 157.  But  the  Admiralty  Charts 
(1530  and  1555)  should  be  consulted  for  the  soundings,  Ac  An  anchorage  wUl  be 
teen  just  to  the  east  of  the  extreme  point  of  TrogylUum,  bearing  the  name  of  **  St 
PauVs  Port.^^ 
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The  short  voyage  from  Chios  to  Trogyllium  had  carried  St  Paul  through 
familiar  scenery.  The  bay  across  which  the  ressel  had  been  passing,  was 
that  into  which  the  Gayster  >  flowed.  The  mountains  on  the  eastern  main 
were  the  western  branches  of  Messogis  and  Tmolos,'  the  ranges  that  enclose 
the  primeyal  pjain  of  "  Asia."  The  city,  towards  which  it  is  likely  that 
some  of  the  yessels  in  sight  were  directing  their  coarse,  was  Ephesos, 
where  the  Apostolic  labonrs  of  three  years  had  gathered  a  company  of 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  nnbelievers.  One  whose  solicitude  was  so  great 
for  his  recent  converts  could  not  willingly  pass  by  and  leave  them  unvisited  : 
and  had  he  had  the  command  of  the  movements  of  the  vessel,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  he  would  have  done  so.  He  would  surely  have  landed 
at  Ephesus,  rather  than  at  Miletus.  The  same  wind  which  carried  him  to 
the  latter  harbour,  would  have  been  equally  advantageous  for  a  quick 
passf^e  to  the  former.  And,  even  had  the  weather  been  unfavourable  at 
the  tune  for  landing'at  Ephesus,  he  might  easily  have  detained  the  vessel 
at  Trbgyllium  ;  and  a  short  journey  by  land  northward  would  have  taken 
him  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours.' 

Yet  every  delJiy,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  might  have  been 
fatal  to  the  plan  he  was  desirous  to  accomplish.  St.  Luke  informs  us 
here  (and  the  occurrence  of  the  remark  shews  us  how  much  regret  was 
felt  by  the  Apostle  on  passing  by  Ephesus),  that  his  intention  was,  if 
posnbUj  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (v.  16).  Even  with  a  ship  at 
his  command,  he  could  not  calculate  on  favourable  weather,  if  he  lost  his 
present  opportunity :  nor  could  he  safely  leave  the  ship  which  had. con 
veyed  him  hitherto  ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  be  certain 
of  meeting  with  another  that  would  forward  his  progress.  He  determined 
therefore  to  proceed  in  the  same  vessel,  on  her  southward  course  from 
Trogyllium  to  Miletus.  Yet  the  same  watchful  zeal  which  had  urged 
him  to  employ  the  last  precious  moments  of  the  stay  at  Troas  in  his 
Master's  cause,  suggested  to  his  prompt  mind  a  method  of  re-impressing 
the  lessons  of  eternal  truth  on  the  minds  of  the  Christians  at  Ephesus, 
though  unable  to  revisit  them  in  person.  He  found  that  the  vessel  would 
be  detained  at  Miletus^  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  send  for  the 

1  See  what  is  said  of  Cayster,  YoL  H  pp.  18,  69,  70. 

*  See  again  on  these  Ephesian  moontains,  pp.  69,  70. 

>  Trogyllium,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  the  point  where  the  coast  projects  and  forms  a 
oarrow  strait  between  Aoa  Minor  and  Samos.  It  recedes  northwards  towards  Ephesus^ 
and  southwards  towards  MUetns,  each  of  these  places  being  about  equidistant  from 
Trogyllium.  Up  to  this  point  from  Chios  Si  Paul  had  been  nearly  following  the  line 
of  the  Ephesian  merchant  yessels  up  what  is  now  called  the  gulf  of  Scala  Nuova.  By 
comparing  the  Admiralty  Chart  with  Strabo  and  Chandler,  a  very  good  notion  ia 
obtained  of  the  coast  and  country  between  Ephesus  and  Miletus. 

4  It  is  surely  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some  commentators,  that  St  Paul  had 
the  command  of  the  movements  of  the  vesseL  His  influence  with  the  captain  and  the 
eeamen  might  induce  them  to  do  all  in  their  pow»  to  oblige  him ;  and  perhaps  we 
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presbyters  of  the  Ephedan  Church,  with  the  hope  of  thdr  meeting  hiu 
there.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities  was  hardly  thirty  miles,  and  a 
good  road  connected  them  together.'  Thns,  though  the  stay  at  Miletoa 
would  be  short,  and  it  might  be  hazardous  to  attempt  the  journey  himself, 
he  could  hope  for  one  more  interview, — if  not  with  the  whole  Ephesian 
Church,  at  least  with  those  members  of  it  whose  responsibility  was  the 
greatest 

The  sail  from  Trogyllium,  with  a  fair  wind,  would  require  but  little 
time.  If  the  vessel  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak  on  Wednesday,  she  would 
be  in  harbour  long  before  noon.*    The  message  was  doubtless  sent  to 


oonr  ov  xzxxnn.' 


Ephesus  immediately  on  her  arrival:  and  Paul  remained  at  Miletus 
waiting  for  those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  hands,  had  made  "  over- 
seers" over  the  flock  of  Christ  (v.  28).  The  city  where  we  find  the 
Christian  Apostle  now  waiting,  while  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  vessel 
were  occupied  with  the  business  that  detained  them,  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  more  ancient  than  Ephesus,^  though  in  the  age  of  St.  Paul 
inferior  to  it  in  political  and  mercantile  eminence.    Even  in  Homer,*  the 

may  trace  some  such  feeling  in  the  arrangements  at  Ajssos,  just  as  afterwards  at  Sidon 
(Acts  zxviL  3),  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  But  he  must  necessarily  have  been 
content  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  were  consistent  with  the  businees 
on  which  the  vessel  sailed.  She  evidently  put  in  for  business  to  Troas,  Miletus,  and 
Fatara.  At  the  other  places  she  seems  to  have  touched  merely  for  convenience,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  darkness. 

1  Pliny  says  that  Magnesia  is  fifteen  miles  from  Ephesus  (^'Magnesia  abest  ab  Epheso 
XY.  M.  P.,"  V.  81),  and  Magnesia  was  about  equidistant  from  Ephesus,  Tralles,  and 
Miletus.  See  Leake's  map,  with  this  road  marked  from  the  Peui  Table.  It  does  not 
go  beyond  Magnesia  in  the  direction  of  Miletus,  but  follows  the  great  eastern  road 
towards  loonium,  which  we  have  so  often  mentioned.  There  is,  however,  a  shorter 
road  from  Sphesus  to  Miletus  in  the  Peui  Table,  passing  through  Panionium  and 
Priene,  and  close  behind  the  ridge  of  Mycale.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  road 
which  Sir  G.  Fellows  took  (pp.  266-274).  Some  of  the  wanderings  of  Dr.  Chandler 
(ch.  zL  zli.  zlvi  zlvii.  zlviii.  xliz.  liL  liii.)  were  more  in  the  direction  of  the  longer 
route  by  Magnesia.  See  also  for  the  part  between  Ephesus  vad  Magnesia,  Pooooke's 
Travels,  n.  iL  5i. 

*  The  distance  is  about  seventeen  nautical  miles  and  a  half.  If  the  vessel  sailed  at 
six  in  the  meaning  from  Trogyllium,  she  would  easily  be  in  harbour  at  nine. 

s  From  the  British  Museum.  The  common  type  of  the  coins  of  Miletus,  a  lion  look- 
ing back  on  a  star,  is  an  astrological  emblem,  like  the  ram  on  those  of  Antioch. 

*  See  above,  in  this  volume,  p.  18.  Compare  p.  70.  Thus  the  imperial  coins  ol 
Miletus  are  rare,  and  the  autonomous  coins  begin  very  early. 

*  Hom.  n.  iL  868.    Herodotus  (i.  142)  speaks  of  it  as  t2w  chief  city  in  Ionia. 
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'^Oarian  Miletus"  appears  as  a  place  of  renown.  Eighty  colonies  went 
tbrth  from  the  banks  of  the  Mseander,  and  some  of  them  were  spread  even 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  west.*  It  received  its  first  blow  in  the  Persian  war,  when  its 
inhabitants,  like  the  Jews,  had  experience  of  a  Babylonian  captivity.'  It 
suffered  once  more  in  Alexander's  great  campaign ;'  and  after  his  time 
it  gradually  began  to  sink  towards  its  present  condition  of  ruin  and  decay, 
from  the  influence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  mere  natural  causes, — the  increase 
of  alluvial  soil  in  the  delta  having  the  effect  of  removing  the  city  gradually 
further  and  further  from  the  sea.  Even  in  the  Apostle's  time,  there  was 
between  the  city  And  the  shore  a  considerable  space  of  level  ground,  through 
which  the  anciei^  river  meandered  in  new  windings,  like  the  Forth  at 
Stirling.*  Few  events  connect  the  history  of  Miletus  with  the  transactions 
of  the  Roman  empire.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  simply  one  of 
the  second-rate  sea-ports  on  this  populous  coast,  ranking,  perhaps,  with 
Adramyttium  or  Patara,  but  hardly  with  Ephesus  or  Smyrna.* 

The  excitement  and,  joy  must  have  been  great  among  the  Christians 
of  Ephesus,  when  they  heard  that  their  honoured  friend  and  teacher,  to 
whom  they  had  listened  so  often  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  was  in  the 
harbour  •  of  Miletus,  within  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  The  presbyters 
must  have  gathered  together  in  all  haste  to  obey  the  summons,  and  gone 
with  eager  steps  out  of  the  southern  gate,  which  leads  to  Miletus.  By 
those  who  travel  on  such  an  errand,  a  journey  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  is 
not  regarded  long  and  tedious,  nor  is  much  regard  paid  to  the  difference 

1  Straba  Plin.  Senec  ad  Helv.  6.  In  an  inscription  given  by  Ohandler,  Miletus 
boasts  itself  as  "primam  in  Ionia  Amdatam  et  matrem  multanim  et  magnanun  urbinm 
in  Fonto  et  JSgypto  et  nndlqae  per  orbem." 

*  Herod,  v.  30,  vL  18.  3  Arrian.  Anab.  L  19,  20. 

4  This  is  the  comparison  of  Sir  G.  Fellows.  The  Meander  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients,  both  for  the  sinaosities  of  its  conrse,  and  the  great  quantity  of  allavial 
soil  brooght  down  by  the  stream.  Pliny  tells  as  that  islands  near  Miletus  liad  been 
Joined  to  the  continent  (iL  9L  See  v.  31),  and  Strabo  relates  that  Priene,  once  a  sear 
port,  was  in  his  time  forty  stadia  from  the  sea.  Fellows  (p.  264)  says  that  Miletm 
was  once  a  headland  in  a  bay,  which  is  now  a  ''dead  flat"  ten  miles  in  breadth. 
Chandler  (p.  202),  on  looking  down  from  Priene  on  the  ''bare  and  marshy  plain" 
says,  "How  difRerent  its  aspect,  ^en  the  mountains  were  boundaries  of  a  gulf,  and 
Miletus,  Myus,  and  Priene  maritime  cities,"— 4nd  again  (p.  207)  he  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  Sanioe  and  other  islands  will  unite  with  the  shore,  and  the  present  pro- 
montories will  be  seen  inland.  See  Eieppert's  Hellas,  for  a  representation  of  the  coast 
as  it  was  in  the  early  Greek  times ;  and  for  a  true  delineation  of  its  present  state,  see 
the  Adndralty  Chart,  No.  1655. 

•  For  Smyrna,  see  again  pp.  18,  70. 

<  Strabo  says  that  Milotus  had  four  harbours,  one  of  which  was  for  vessels  of  war. 
No  trace  of  them  is  to  be  seen  now :  and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whethei 
tibe  remains  called  PalaUha,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  those  of  Miletus,  are  not 
eally  thof^p  of  My^«i    See  Forbiger,  pp.  213,  214,  and  the  notes. 
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between  day  and  nightJ  The  presbyters  of  Ephesus  might  easily  reack 
Miletus  on  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  summons  was  received.*  And 
though  they  might  be  weary  when  they  arrived,  their  fatigue  would  BO«n 
be  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  their  friend  and  instructor ;  and  God,  also, 
**  who  comforts  them  that  are  cast  down"  (2  Cor.  vii.  6),  comforted  bin* 
by  the  sight  of  his  disciples.  They  were  gathered  together — probably  in 
some  solitary  spot  upon  the  shore — to  listen  to  his  address.  This  little 
company  formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  crowds  which  used  to  assem* 
ble  at  the  times  of  public  amusement  in  the  theatre  of  Miletus.'  But  that 
vast  theatre  is  now  a  silent  ruin, — while  the  words  spoken  by  a  careworn 
traveller  to  a  few  despised  strangers  are  still  living  as  they  were  that  day, 
to  teach  lessons  for  all  time,  and  to  make  known  eternal  truths  to  all  who 
will  hear  them, — while  they  reveal  to  us,  as  though  they  were  merely 
human  words,  all  the  tenderness  and  the  affection  of  Paul,  the  individual 
speaker.* 

He  reminds  Brethren,*  ye   know  yourselves,^  from  the  fii'st 

^8?  hoJiS,  day  that  I  came  into  Asia  after  vrhat  manner  I 
among  them.     ^^^  -^^^^  ^^  ^^^  throughout  all  tho  time;   serv- 

»  For  a  notion  of  the  scenery  of  this  journey  of  the  presbyters  over  or  round  the 
ridge  of  Mycale,  and  by  the  windings  of  the  Mscander  (MoiavcJpov  re  fiodc,  Mv/caAj/f  t* 
alireivd  Kdprjva,  Horn.  II.  ii.  869),  the  reader  may  consult  Chandler  and  Fellows. 
The  latter  says,  "  The  ride  of  fifteen  miles  from  Sansun  \Priene\  to  Chanly,  probably 
the  ancient  Neapolis  [more  probably  Panimiiuml,  standing  not  far  beyond  the  pro- 
montory of  Trogyllium,  is  up  the  steepest  track  I  ever  rode  over.  From  the  summii 
of  the  main  range,  of  which  Trogyllium  forms  the  termination  (although  Samos  is  geo- 
logically a  continuation  of  it),  is  seen  on  either  side  a  perfect  and  beautiM  map,  on 
one  side  extending  to  the  mountains  forming  the  Dorian  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  to 
those  of  Chioe  and  Smyrna''  (p.  272).  Dr.  Chandler  describes  the  ascent  on  the 
northern  side  (p.  180).  He  was  travelling,  like  these  presbyters,  in  April ;  and  "  the 
weather  was  unsettled :  the  sky  was  blue  and  the  sun  shone,  but  a  wet  wintry  north 
wind  swept  the  clouds  along  the  top  of  the  range  of  Mycale"  (p.  184). 

*  We  may  remark  here,  in  answer  to  those  who  think  that  the  MaKowot  mentioned 
in  this  passage  were  thv  bishops  of  various  places  in  the  province  of  Afda,  that  there 
was  evidently  no  time  to  summon  them.  On  the  convertibility  of  iirtaKonoc  and 
irpia6vTepoct  see  below. 

3  Compare  a  view  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
and  a  vignette  in  the  second  volume,  which  shows  the  great  size  of  the  theatre.  There 
are  three  German  monographs  on  Miletus,  by  Bambach  (HaL  1790),  Schroder  (Stral- 
sund,  1827),  Soldan  (Darmstadt,  1829). 

4  For  a  very  uistructive  practical  commentary  on  this  speech,  see  the  conclu^ng 
sections  of  Mencken's  Blicke  in  das  Leben  des  Ap.  P.  For  the  points  of  resemblance 
^between  the  expressions  used  by  the  Apostle  here  and  in  his  Epistles,  we  have  used  a 
^valuable  essay  by  Tholuck  in  Studien  u.  Eritiken. 

•  'Ade24ol  is  found  here  in  the  Uncial  Manuscript  d  and  in  some  early  vermons ;  and 
*we  have  adopted  it,  because  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Si  Paul  would  not  have  begun 
his  address  abruptly  without  some  such  word.    Compare  all  his  other  recorded  speechet 

(in  the  Acts. 

6  'T/<eZc»  emphatic. 
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4ng  the  Lord  Jesus  *  with  all  *  lowliness  of  mind,  and  in  many 
tears  ^  and  trials  which  befel  me  through  the  plotting  *  of  the 
Jews.  And  how  I  kept*  back  none  of  those  things  which  are 
profitable  for  you,  but  declared  them  to  you,  and  taught  you 
both  publicly  and  from  house*  to  house;  testifying  both  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  their '  need  of  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  as  for  me,«  behold 
I  go  to  Jerusalem,^  in  spirit  foredoomed  to  chains;  yet  I 
know  not  the  things  which  shall  befal  me  there,  save  that  in 
every  city  ••*  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  the  same  testimony,  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move 
me,^»  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,*'  and  the  ministry  which  I  received 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Glad-tidings  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

Hi8  fareweu  And  HOW,  bchold  I  kuow  that  ye  all,''  among  whom 

I  have  gone  from  city  to  city,  proclaiming  the  king- 
dom of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more.    "Wherefore  I  take  you 

1  T^  Kvpt<f). '  With  this  self-commendation  Tholnck  compares  1  Thcss.  ii.  10,  and  2 
Cor.  vi.  3,  4.  See  note  on  verse  33,  below.  "  Felix,"  says  Bengel,  "  qui  sic  exordiri 
potest  conscientiam  anditorum  testando." 

*  "All,"    Tholnck  remarks  on  the  characteristic  nse  of  nag  in  St  Paul's  Epistles. 
>  "  Tears."    Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  and  Phil.  iii.  18. 

*  "Plotting  ofJetos,"    Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  31. 

»  "  J^ept  back  nothing,"    Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  and  1  Thess.  iL  4. 

<  "  House  to  house."    Compare  1  Thess.  ii.  11. 

^  Observe  the  article  rjfv.  «  Observe  the  tyu. 

0  AedefUvog  iyu  is  the  true  reading.  St.  Paul  was  6e6efjihog,  t.  e.  a  prisoner  in 
chains,  but  as  yet  only  in  the  Spirit,  r^  irvevfjiaTi,  not  in  body.  Td  irvevfia  here  is  not 
the  Holy  Spirit,  fh»m  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  dyiov  in  the  verse 
below.  This  explanation  of  the  passage  (which  agrees  with  that  of  Grotius  and  Chry- 
Boetom)  seems  the  natural  one,  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  De  Wette  and  others. 

10  We  have  two  examples  of  this  afterwards,  namely  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxL  4)  and  at 
Cssarea  (Acts  xxi.  10,  11).  And  IVom  the  present  passage  we  learn  that  snch  warn 
ings  had  been  given  in  many  places  during  this  journey.  St.  Paul's  own  anticipation! 
of  danger  appear  Rom.  xv.  31. 

"  The  reading  adopted  by  Tischendorf  here,  though  shorter,  is  the  same  in  sense. 

1*  (yompare  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  and  Phil.  ii.  17.  See  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Chapter  on  this  favourite  metaphor  of  St  Paul,  especially  p 
198,  n.  1. 

n  This  "aU ''  includes  not  only  the  Milesian  presbyters  but  also  tbe  brethren  Arom 
Macedon  (See  Acts  xx.  4).  Observe  also  the  dieXBuv.  With  regard  tc/  the  expectar 
tion  expressed  by  St  Paul,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  human  inference,  Arom  the  danger 
which  he  knew  to  be  before  him.  If  (as  we  think)  he  was  liberated  after  his  first  in^ 
prisonment  at  Rome,  he  did  see  some  of  his  present  audience  again.  Tboluck  com 
pares  PhU.  L  20,  L  25,  and  il  24. 
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to  witness  this  day,  that  I  am  clear  from  the  blood  ^  of  alL  Foi 
I  have  not  shmmed  to  declare  mito  you  all  the  counsel  of  Grod. 
Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  you  overseers,'  to  feed  the 
Church  of  God'  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood. 
For  this  I  know,  that  after  my  departure  grievous  wolves  shall 
enter  in  among  you,  who  will  not  spalo  the  flock.  And  from 
your  own  selves  will  men  arise  speaking  perverted  words,  that 
they  may  draw  away  the  disciples  after  themselves.*  Therefore, 
be  watchful,  and  remember  that  for  the  space  of  three  years*  I 
ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  of  you,  night  and  day,  with  tears.' 
vtiai  oommen-  And '  uow,  brethren,  I  commend  you  to  God,  and 
»iid***«xhort».  to  the  word  of  His  ffrace ;  even  to  H'm  who  is  able  to 

tkm  to   dirin-  °  ' 


build  you  up  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all 
them  that  are  sanctified.  When  I  was  with  you,**  I 
coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold,  or  raiment  Tea,  ye  know 
yourselves,*  that  these  hands  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to 
those  who  were  with  mo.  And  all  this  I  did  for  your  example ; 
to  teach  you  that  so  labouring  we  ought  to  support  the  helpless," 

1  See  zviiL  €.  « **  Tour  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads :  I  am  clean.'' 

'  'EiriaKonovc,  It  la  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
words  hrioKonoQ  and  npecrpvTepoc  are  conyertible.  Compare  verse  17  a&d  Tit.  i.  6,  7, 
and  see  Vol.  L  p.  434.  Tholuck  remarks,  that  this  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
author  of  chnrch  government  is  in  exact  accordance  with  1  Cor.  zii.  8, 11  and  28. 

'  We  have  rettdned  the  T.  R.  here,  since  the  MSS.  and  fathers  are  divided  between 
the  readings  Qeov  and  Kvplov,  At  the  same  time,  we  mnst  acknowledge  that  the 
balance  of  aathority  is  rather  in  favour  of  Kvpiov,  A  very  candid  and  able  outline  of 
the  evidence  on  each  dde  of  the  question  is  given  by  Mr.  Humphry.  The  sentiment 
exactly  agrees  with  1  Cor.  vL  20. 

<  We  read  havruv  with  Lachmann  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  MSS. 

s  This  space  of  three  years  may  either  be  used  (in  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning) 
for  the  two  years  and  upwards  which  St.  Paul  spent  at  Ephesus ;  or,  if  we  suppose 
him  to  speik  to  the  Macedonians  and  Corinthians  also  (who  were  present),  it  may 
refer  to  the  whole  time  (about  three  years  and  a  half),  since  he  came  to  reside  at 
£{Aesns  in  the  autumn  of  54  a.  d. 

*  See  p.  217,  n.  8.  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  referring  here  to  the  second  of  A. 
Monod's  recently  published  sermons.    (Saint  Paul,  C^.  Discoura  Paris,  1851.) 

7  This  conclusion  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans  so  recently  written 
Compare  Bom.  zvi.  25. 

6  This  is  the  force  of  the  aorist,  unless  we  prefer  to  suppose  it  used  (as  often  by  St 
Paul)  for  a  perfect 

•  This  way  of  appealing  to  the  recoUection  of  his  converts  in  prooi  of  his  disinter- 
estedness is  highly  characteristic  of  St  PauL  Compare  1  Thess.  ii  5-11.  2  ThessL  iiL 
7-9.    1  Cor.  ix.  4-15.    2Cor.xL7.    2  Cor.  xiL  14,  Ac. 

10  'jLoOevovvTQVf  le,the  poor.  This  interpretation  is  defended  by  Chrysostmn,  and 
confirmed  by  Aristophanes  (Pax.  636),  quoted  by  Wetstein.    The  interpretation  of 
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and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  Hb  said  "  It 

IB  HOEB  BLESSED  TO  OIVB  THAK  TO  EBOEIVE." 

The  dose  of  this  speech  was  followed  by  a  solemn  act  of  anited  sup- 
plication (Acts  zx.  86).  St.  Paol  knelt  down  on  the  shore  with  aU' 
those  who  had  listened  to  him,  and  offered  np  a  prayer  to  that  God  who 
was  fonnding  His  Ohnrch  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  apparently  insuperable ; 
and  then  followed  an  outbreak  of  natural  grief,  which  even  Christian  faith 
and  resignation  were  not  able  to  restrain.  They  fell  on  the  Apostle's  neck 
and  dung  to  him,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,'  sorrowing  most  because 
of  Ms  own  foreboding  announcement,  that  they  should  never  behold  that 
countenance  again,  on  which  they  had  often  gazed*  with  reverence  and 
love  (ib.  37,  38).  But  no  long  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  grief  of 
separation.  The  wind  was  fair,*  and  the  vessel  must  depart.  They 
accompanied  the  Apostle  to  the  edge  of  the  water  (ib.  38).  The  Christ- 
ian brethren  were  torn  ftrom  the  embrace  of  their  friends  ;  ^  and  the  ship 
sailed  out  into  the  open  sea,  while  the  presbyters  prepared  for  their  weary 
and  melancholy  journey  to  Ephesus. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  now  resumed  in  detail.  It  is  quite 
clear,  from  St.  Luke's  mode  of  expression,  that  the  vessel  sailed  from 
Miletus  on  the  day  of  the  interview.  With  a  fair  wind  she  would  easily 
run  down  to  Cos  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon.  The  distance  is 
about  forty  nautical  miles  ;  the  direction  is  due  south.  The  phrase  used 
impliea  a  straight  course  and  a  fair  wind  3  ^  and  we  conclude,  from  the 
well-known  phenomena  of  the  Levant,  that  the  wind  was  north-westerly, 
which  is  the  prevalent  direction  in  those  seas.'  With  this  wind  the  vessel 
would  make  her  passage  from  Miletus  to  Cos  in  six  hours,  passing  the 
shores  of  Caria,  with  the  high  summits  of  Mount  Latmus  on  the  left,  and 
with  groups  of  small  islands  (among  which  Patmos  (Rev.  L  9)  would  be 
seen  at  times  ^)  studding  the  sea  on  the  right.  Cos  is  an  island  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 

Calvin  (who  takes  it  as  Me  weak  in  faith) f  which  is  sapported  by  Neaader  and  others. 
eeeiDB  hardly  consistent  with  the  context 
1  Qelc  Td  y6vara  aitro^  aOv  irdaiv  airrolc  vpoai^iaro,  v.  36. 

*  KarefiXcw,  v.  87.    Observe  the  imperfect 

*  Td  npSaoirw  aitroO  ^eopetv,  v.  SS.  Observe  ^eoptiv,  and  contrast  it  with  ths 
wwd  ^eoBe,  used  by  St  Panl  himself  above,  v.  25.  Meyer  says  justly  of  the  wncls 
Boene :  **  Wdche  elndfiach  schone  and  ergreifende  Schilderang." 

«  See  below.  *  Observe  droanaeBhraCf  zzL  1. 

•  'EvBvdpofi^aairrec,  zzL  1.  See  what  has  been  said  before  on  this  nautical  phrase 
VoL  I.  p.  285. 

7  For  what  relates  to  this  prevalent  wind,  see  below. 

•  Dr.  Clarke  describes  a  magnificent  evening,  with  the  son  setting  behuid  Patmo^ 
•Uch  he  saw  on  the  voyage  from  Samos  to  Co&    Travels,  ii.  194. 
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separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  mainland.*  Bat  we  should  rathel 
conceive  the  town  to  be  referred  to,  which  lay  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island.  It  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  beantifd  and  well-bnilt 
city ;  ■  and  it  was  surrounded  with  fortifications  erected  by  Alcibiades 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.'  Its  symmetry  had  been 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  restoration  had  not  yet  been  effected  ;  * 
but  the  productiveness  of  the  island  to  which  it  belonged,  and  its  position 
in  the  Levant,  made  the  city  a  place  of  no  little  consequence.  The  wine 
and  the  textile  fabrics  of  Cos  were  well  known  among  the  imports  of  Italy.* 
Even  now  no  harbour  is  more  frequented  by  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
Levant.^  The  roadstead  is  sheltered  by  nature  from  all  winds  except  the 
north-east,  and  the  inner  harbour  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  an  unhealthy 
lagoon.'  Moreover,  Claudius  had  recently  bestowed  peculiar  privileges  on 
the  city.^  Another  circumstance  made  it  the  resort  of  many  strangers, 
and  gave  it  additional  renown.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  medical  school 
traditionally  connected  with  .iEsculapius ;  and  the  temple  of  the  god  of 
healing  was  crowded  with  votive  models,  so  as  to  become  in  effect  a 
museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology.'    The  Christian  physician  St.  Luke, 


oonr  or  008, 


1  This  IB  to  be  distinguished  from  the  chanDel  mentioned  below,  between  the  tbuthem 
fide  of  Ck)8  and  Cape  Crio. 

•  Strabo  and  Diodoma.  »  Thuc.  viii.  100. 

4  The  city  was  restored  after  the  earthquake  by  Antoninus  Pins.    Pausan.  viil  43. 

»  Amphorae  Co®,  Plin.  zxv.  12,  46.    Co«b  Veetes,  Hor.  Od.  iv.  13. 

e  «  No  place  in  the  Archipelago  is  more  frequented  by  merchant  vessels  than  this 
port"    Purdy,  p.  116. 

7  See  the  description  of  the  town  and  anchorage  in  Purdy :-— "  The  town  is  sheltered 
{Yom  westerly  winds  by  very  high  mountains,"  p.  114.  ''The  road  is  good  in  all 
winds  except  the  R  N.  R,"  p.  115.  A  view  of  the  modem  city  of  Cos  firom  the  anchor- 
age, as  well  as  the  present  souiulings,  and  the  traces  of  the  ancient  port,  is  given  in 
the  Admiralty  Chart,  Na  1550 

8  Tac  Ann.  xii.  61. 

9  See  Forbiger's  Alte  Geographic,  p.  240.  The  medical  clan  of  the  Asclepiadae  be- 
longed to  this  island.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  313,  n.  2.]  Perhaps  the  fullest  account  of  Cd 
is  that  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  voL  il  pp.  196-213,  and  agdn  after  his  return  from  Egypt, 
voL  ilL  321-329.  He  describes  the  celebrated  plane-tree,  and  fh>m  this  island  he 
brought  the  altar  which  is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  We  may  refer 
also  to  a  paper  on  Cos  by  Col.  Leake  in  the  second  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject  by  Kuster  (de  Co 
Insula.    HaL1833).  ^ 

10  From  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  coin  of  Augustus,  exhibiting  a  dub  and  a  ser- 
pent, the  emblems  of  Hercules  and  .Ssculapina  The  earliest  type  on  the  cdns  of  Cos 
Is  a  crab ;  after  this,  a  crab  with  the  bow  of  Hercules. 
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Wild  knew  these  coasts  so  well,  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  scientifio 
and  religions  celebrity  of  Cos.  We  can  imagine  the  thankfulness  with 
which  he  would  reflect — as  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  oflf  the  city  of  Hippo* 
crates — that  he  had  been  emancipated  frpm  the  bonds  of  superstition, 
without  becoming  a  victim  to  that  scepticism  which  often  succeeds  i% 
especially  in  minds  familiar  with  the  science  of  physical  phenomena.^ 

On  leaving  the  anchorage  of  Cos,  the  vessel  would  have  to  procee 
through  the  channel  which  lies  between  the  southern  shore  of  the  island  and 
that  tongue  of  the  mainland  which  terminates  in  the  Point  of  Cnidus.  If 
the  wind  continued  in  the  north-west,  the  vessel  would  be  able  to  hold  a 
straight  course  from  Cos  to  Cape  Crio  (for  such  is  the  modern  name  of  the 
promontory  of  Triopium,  on  which  Cnidus  was  built),  and  after  rounding 
the  point  she  would  run  clear  before  the  wind  all  the  way  to  Rhodes.' 
Another  of  St.  Paul's  voyages  will  lead  us  to  make  mention  of  Cnidus.' 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  say,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
descends  with  a  perpendicular  precipice  to  the  sea,  and  that  this  high  rock 
is  separated  by  a  level  space  from  the  main,  so  that,  at  a  distance,  it 
appears  like  one  of  the  numerous  islands  on  the  coast.'*    Its  history,  aa 

1  Kwe  attached  any  importance  to  the  tradition  which  represents  St.  Luke  as  a  painter, 
we  might  add  that  Cos  was  the  birth-place  of  Apelles  as  well  as  of  Hippocrates. 

'  We  shall  retom  again  to  the  sabject  of  the  north-westerly  winds  which  prevail 
during  the  fine  season  hi  the  Archipelago,  and  especially  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Rhodes.  For  the  present  the  following  anthorities  may  soffice.  Speaking  of  Rhodes, 
Dr.  Clarke  says  (voL  il  p.  223),  '^  The  winds  are  liable  to  little  variation ;  they  are 
N.  OT  N.  W.  doling  almost  every  month,  but  these  winds  blow  with  great  violence :-' 
and  agahi,  p.  230,  '*  A  N.  wind  has  prevailed  from  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  Darda- 
nelles." Agahi  (vol.  iii.  p.  378),  in  the  same  seas  he  speaks  of  a  gale  from  the  N.  W. : 
— "  It  is  Eurpridng  for  what  a  length  of  time,  and  how  often,  the  N.  W.  rages  in  the 
Archipelaga  It  prevails  almost  unceasingly  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year," 
380.  And  In  a  note  he  adds,  "  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  brother  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in- 
formed the  author  that  he  was  an  entire  month  employed  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
a  passage  from  Bhodes  to  Stanchio  [Cosl :  the  JV*.  W,  toind  prevailed  all  the  time 
with  such  force,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  could  not  double  Cape  CrioJ^ 
We  find  the  following  in  Norie's  Sailing  Directory,  p.  127 :— "  The  Etesian  winds, 
which  blow  firom  the  N.E.  and  N.  W.  quarters,  are  the  monsoons  of  the  Levant,  which 
blow  constantly  during  the  snmmer,  and  give  to  the  climate  of  Greece  so  advantageous 
a  temperature.  At  this  season  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  particularly 
the  eastern  half,  including  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago,  are  subject  to  N.  W.  winds. 
.  .  .  When  the  sun,  on  advancing  fh)m  the  North,  has  begun  to  rarely  the  atmosphere 
of  southern  Enrope,  the  Etesians  of  spring  commence  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These 
blow  in  Italy  during  March  and  ApriL"  In  Pnrdy's  Sailing  Directory,  p.  122,  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus :  *'  The  northerly  winds  hereabout  continue  all 
the  summer,  and  sometimes  blow  with  unremitting  violence  for  several  weeke."  Sea 
agaui  what  Admiral  Beaufort  says  of  the  N.  W.  wind  at  Patara. 

'  See  Acts  xxvlL  7. 

4  In  the  Adndralty  Chart  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  &c  (No.  1604),  a  very  good  view  of 
Cape  Crio  is  given.  We  shall  speak  of  Cnidus  more  ftdly  hereafter.  Meantime  wo 
aoay  refer  to  a  view  in  Laborde,  which  gives  an  admirable  representation  of  the  pasBagf 
Vitween  Cos  and  Cape  Crio- 
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well  as  its  appearance,  was  well  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Greek  navl 
gator  of  old  ;  for  it  was  the  scene  of  Conon's  victory ;  and  the  memory 
of  their  great  admiral  made  the  soath-westem  comer  of  the  Asiatic 
peninsula  to  the  Athenians,  what  the  south-western  comer  of  Spain  is  to 
us,  through  the  memories  of  St.  Tincent  and  Trafalgar. 

We  have  supposed  St.  Paul's  vessel  to  have  rounded  Cape  Crio,  to 
have  left  the  westem  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  be  proceedmg  along 
the  southem  shore.  The  current  between  Rhodes  and  the  main  runs 
strongly  to  the  westward;*  but  the  north-westerly  wind*  would  soon 
carry  the  vessel  through  the  space  of  fifty  miles  to  the  northem  extremity 
of  the  island,  where  its  famous  and  beautiful  dty  was  built. 

Until  the  building  of  its  metropolis,  the  name  of  this  ibiand  was  com- 
paratively unknown.  But  from  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earlier  towns  were  brought  to  one  centre,'  and  the  new  city,  built  by 
Hippodamus  (the  same  architect  who  planned  the  streets  of  the  Piraeus), 
rose  in  the  midst  of  its  perfumed  gardens  and  its  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
with  unity  so  symmetrical,  that  it  appeared  like  one  house,^ — ^Rhodes  has 
held  an  illustrious  place  among  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  From 
the  very  effect  of  its  situation,  lying  as  it  did  on  the  verge  of  two  of  the 
basins  of  that  sea,  tt  became  the  intermediate  point  of  the  eastern  and 
westem  trade.*  Even  now  it  is  the  "harbour  at  which  most  vessels  touch 
on  their  progress  to  and  from  the  Archipelago."  It  was  the  point  from 
which  the  Greek  geographers  reckoned  their  meridians  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  And  we  may  assert,  that  no  place  has  been  so  long  renowned 
for  ship-building,  if  we  may  refer  to  the  "  benches,  and  masts,  and  ship- 
boards" of  "Dodanim  and  Chittim,"  with  the  feeble  constractions  of  the 
modem  Turkish  dockyard,  as  the  earliest  and  latest  efforts  of  that  Rhodiau 

»  Purdy.  •  See  above. 

3  Herodotus  simply  mentions  Rhodes  as  forming  part  of  the  Dorian  confederacy 
with  Cos  and  Gnidos  (i.  144,  il  178).  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnedaa 
war  that  the  three  earlier  cities  of  Lindas,  lalysos,  and  Camirus  were  centralised  in 
the  new  city  of  Rhode&  (Died.  xilL  75.  Strabo,  ziv.)  *'  We  find  the  Rhodian  navy 
rlMng  in  strength  and  consequence  towards  the  time  of  Demosthenes ;"  and,  after 
this  period,  it "  makes  nearly  as  great  a  figure  in  history  as  Venice  does  in  the  annals 
of  Modem  Eorope.''— Cramer's  Asia  lOnor,  IL  229,  230. 

4  Died.  Sic  zilL  75. 

•  An  interesting  illnstration  of  the  trade  of  Rhodes  will  be  foond  in  voL  ill  of  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literatore,  in  a  paper  on  some  inscribed  handles  of 
wine-vessels  found  at  Alexandria.  We  shall  refer  f o  this  paper  again  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Cnidus. 

9  it  YesselB  bound  to  the  ports  of  Earamania,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Syria  and  Egyp^ 
generally  touch  here  for  pilots  or  for  intelligence."  Beaufort  **  The  southern  hap 
bour  is  generally  fuU  of  merchant-vessels."  Purdy,  p.  232.  "The  chief  source  of 
what  littie  opulence  it  still  eqjoys  is  in  the  number  of  vessels  which  touch  here  oi 
their  passage  fh)m  the  Archipelago  to  the  eastward."    lb. 
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skill,  wliich  was  celebrated  by  Pliny  in  the  time  of  St  Fanl.*  To  the 
copious  supplies  of  ship  timber  were  added  many  other  physical  advantages. 
It  was  a  proverb,  that  the  sun  shone  every  day  in  Rhodes ; '  and  hei 
inhabitants  revelled  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  which  surroundec 
fhem.  We  find  this  beauty  and  this  brilliant  atmosphere  typified  in  her 
coins,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  head  of  Apollo  radiated  like  the  sun, 
whUe  the  other  exhibits  the  rose-flower,  the  conventional  emblem  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island.    But  the  interest  of  what  is  merely  outward 


oonr  or  xrodss.' 

fades  before  the  moral  interest  associated  with  its  history.  If  we  rapidly 
run  over  its  annals,  we  find  something  in  every  period,  with  which  elevated 
thoughts  are  connected.  The  Greek  period  is  the  first, — ^famous  not 
merely  for  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,<  and  the  Colossus,  which,  like 
the  statue  of  Borromeo  at  Arona,  seemed  to  stand  over  the  city  to  protect 
it,* — ^but  far  more  for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  which  was  employed  to 
put  down  piracy,  for  the  code  of  mercantile  law,  by  which  the  commerce  of 
later  times  was  regulated,  and  for  the  legislative  enactments,  framed  almost 
in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  for  the  protection  of  the  poor.«  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Roman  period,  when  the  faithful  ally,  which  had  aided  by 
her  naval  power  in  subduing  the  East,  was  honoured  by  the  Senate  and 

1  Plin.  •  PUn.    Sm  Porbiger,  p.  244. 

3  From  the  British  MaseanL  There  was  a  notion  that  tiie  island  had  emerged  from 
tiie  sea  under  the  inflaence  of  the  son.  (See  Pindar.  Olymp.  viL)  The  flower  on  most 
of  the  Rhodian  coins  (as  here)  was  like  a  talip ;  and  Spanheim  thoaght  that  it  was 
that  of  the  Maium  puniewn,  which  was  nsed  for  dyeing ;  bat  there  is  no  doabt  that 
it  was  the  rose  conventially  represented :  and  sometimes  it  appears  in  a  form  ezactiy 
rimilar  to  the  heraldic  roses  in  onr  own  Tudor  architectore.  There  are  Rhodian  coins 
of  Nero's  reign  in  which  the  emperor  is  himself  represented  as  the  son,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion KAI2AP  ATTOKPATOP  NEPON,  and  the  device  of  a  victory  on  the  rostrum 
of  a  ship,  with  a  rose-flower  in  the  field.    See  Eckhel,  p.  605. 

«  Forbiger,  245. 

s  The  (yolossoB  was  in  rains  even  in  Strabo's  time  (xiv.).  It  had  been  overthrown 
fay  an  earthquake  according  to  Polybias  (v.  88, 1).  It  seems  to  be  a  popular  mistake 
Ihmt  this  immense  statoe  stood  across  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  harbours.  The  only 
parallel  in  modem  times  is  the  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  [which  has  been  alluded 
to  before  in  reference  to  Athens,  YoL  L  p.  376] ;  and  in  height  they  were  nearly  iden* 
tical,  the  latter  being  106  feet,  the  former  105  (70  cubits) .  See  the  paper  referred  to^ 
p.  222,  n.  5. 

•  Strabo  xiv.    See  Poiyb.  v.    Cic.  de  Rep.  and  Sallust    Compare  MuUer'e  Doriana 
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the  Emperors  with  the  name  and  priyileges  of  freedom  :  *  and  this  by  the 
Byzantine,  during  which  Christianity  was  established  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  city  of  the  Rhodians,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  province  of  islands,  if  no 
longer  holding  the  Empire  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  least  recognised 
as  the  Qneen  of  the  ^gean.'  Daring  the  earlier  portion  of  the  middle 
ages,  while  mosqnes  were  gradually  taking  the  place  of  Byzantine  churches, 
Rhodes  was  the  last  Christian  city  to  make  a  stand  against  the  adviincing 
Saracens ;  and  again  during  their  later  portion,  she  reappears  as  a  city 
ennobled  by  the  deeds  of  Christian  chivalry  ;  so  that,  ever  since  the  suc- 
cessful siege  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,^  her  fortifications  and  her  stately 
harbour,  and  the  houses  in  her  streets,  continue  to  be  the  memorials  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  Yet  no  point  of  Rhodian  history  ought  to  move  our 
spirits  with  so  much  exultation  as  that  day,  when  the  vessel  that  conveyed 
St.  Paul  came  round  the  low  northern  point  ^  of  the  island  to  her  moor- 
ings before  the  city.  We  do  not  know  that  he  landed,  like  other  great 
conquerors  who  have  visited  Rhodes.  It  would  not  be  necessary  even  to 
enter  the  harbour :  for  a  safe  anchorage  would  be  found  for  the  night  in 
the  open  roadstead.*  "  The  kmgdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation ;  ^ 
and  the  vessel  which  was  seen  by  the  people  of  the  city  to  weigh  anchor  in 
the  morning,  was  probably  undistinguished  from  the  other  coasting  craft 
with  which  they  were  daily  familiar. 

Ko  view  in  the  Levant  is  more  celebrated  than  that  from  Rhodes 
towards  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  last  ranges  of  Mount 
Taurus  *  come  down  in  magnificent  forms  to  the  sea  ;  and  a  long  line  of 
snowy  summits  is  seen  along  the  Lycian  coast,  while  the  sea  between  is 

1  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Rhodes  received  from  the  Roman  senate  some 
valuable  poceessioiis  on  the  mainland,  Inclading  part  of  Caria  and  the  whole  of  Lycia. 
Liv.  zxxvlii.  39.  Polyb.  xziL  7,  7,  27,  8.  [See  what  has  been  said  on  the  province 
of  Asia,  YoL  L  pp.  239,  240,  comparing  p.  243.]  These  continental  possessioDS  were 
afterwards  withdrawn ;  bat  the  Rhodians  were  still  regarded  as  among  the  allies  of 
Rome.  Liv.  zlv.  zlvL  They  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
and  were  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  tiH  the  reign  of  Ve£fpasian.  Sueton. 
Yesp.  c.  8.  Tac  Ann.  zii.  68.  In  this  interval,  the  island  was  plundered  by  Gassius 
(App.  B.  G.  iv.  72),  and  Tiberius  resided  here  during  part  of  tiie  reign  of  Augustus 
(Tac.  Ann.  L  4,  iv.  16). 

'  It  appears  as  the  metropolis  of  tiie  Provincia  Iruularum  in  Hierocles,  pp.  685, 686. 

3  'Eoc  a  curious  account  of  this  dege,  see  Fontani,  Libri  tres  de  Bello  Rhodia 
Some,  1524. 

4  Gompare  Purdy's  Sailing  Directory  with  the  Admiralty  Ghart  (Na  1639),  attached 
to  which  is  an  excellent  view  of  Rhodes. 

A  See  Purdy,  p.  231.  Yon  Hammer  gives  a  plan  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  w  it  wai 
In  the  siege  of  Solyman.    Topogr.  Ansichten,  Yienna,  1811. 

^  Gompare  Yol.  L  p.  20.  For  the  appearance  of  this  magnificent  coast  on  a  nearer 
approach,  see  Dr.  Glarke.  For  a  description  of  these  south-western  mountains  of  Adt 
Minor  the  travels  of  Spratt  and  Forbes  may  be  consulted. 
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often  an  aoroffled  expanse  of  water  under  a  bine  and  brilliant  skjJ 
Across  this  expanse,  and  towards  a  harbour  near  the  further  edge  of  these 
Lycian  mountains,  the  Apostle's  course  was  now  directed  (Acts  xxi.  1). 
To  the  eastward  of  Mount  Cragus, — ^the  steep  sea-front  of  which  is  known 
to  the  pilots  of  the  Levant  by  the  name  of  the  "Seren  Capes,"* — the 
river  Xanthus  winds  through  a  rich  and  magnificent  valley,  and  past  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  monuments  of  which,  after  a  long  concealment, 
have  lately  been  made  familiar  to  the  British  public.'  The  harbour  of  the 
city  of  Xanthus  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Pataia  was  to  Xanthus  what  the  Pirseus  was  to  Athens  ;^  and, 
though  this  compsgrison  might  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  importance 
which  never  belonged  to  the  Lycian  sea-port,  yet  ruins  still  remain  to  show 
that  it  was  once  a  place  of  some  magnitude  and  splendour.  The  bay,  into 
which  the  river  Xanthus  flowed,  is  now  a  "  desert  of  moving  sand,"  which 
is  blown  by  the  westerly  wind  into  ridges  along  the  shore,  and  is  gradually 
hiding  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ; '  but  a  triple  archway  and  a  vast 
theatre  have  been  described  by  travellers.*    Some  have  even  thought  that 

1  See  the  description  in  Von  Hammer. 

'  '^  These  capes  (called  in  Italian,  the  nsoal  language  of  the  pilots,  sette  capi)  are 
the  extremities  of  high  and  nigged  monntains,  occupying  a  space  of  ten  miles.''  Pur- 
dy,  p.  236. 

>  The  allasion  is  of  course  to  the  Xanthian  room  in  the  British  Museum.  * 

*  Thus  Appian  speaks  of  Patara  as  the  port  of  Xanthus :  Bpovroc  ic  Uurapa  dwd 
ZavOov  KaTJei,  nSXiv  ioitcvlav  hriveUi>  ZavBiuv.  B.  C.  iv.  81.  In  the  following  chap 
ter  he  says  that  Andriace  had  the  same  relation  to  Myra.    (Acts  zxvii.  5.) 

»  Admiral  Beaufort  was  the  first  to  describe  Patara.  Raramania,  chap.  i.  It  was 
also  visited  by  the  Dilettanti  Society.  (See  two  views  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Ionian  Anti- 
quitie&)  It  is  described  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  both  in  his  «  Lycia  "  and  his  ''  Asia  Minor.'' 
See  especially  the  finrmer  work,  pp.  222-224.  In  the  travels  of  Spratt  and  Forbes  the 
destruction  of  the  harbour  and  the  great  increase  of  sand  are  attributed  to  the  rising 
of  the  coast,  i.  32,  n.  189, 196.  The  following  passage  is  transcribed  at  length  lh>m 
this  work,  l  30 : — <<  A  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  Patava,  which  lies  on  the 
coast  at  some  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  from  Xanthus, 
We  rode  along  the  river  side  to  the  sand^^iills,  paasing  large  straw-thatched  villages 
of  gipsiee  on  the  way,  and  then  crossed  the  sand-hills  to  the  sea-side.  ...  At  Patara 
is  the  triple  arch  which  formed  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  baths,  and  the  theatre,  ad- 
mirably described  long  ago  by  Captain  Beaufort.  The  latter  is  scooped  omt  of  the 
Bide  of  a  hill,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  the  proscenium  and  the  steep- 
ness and  narrowncM  of  the  marble  seats.  Above  it  is  the  singular  pit  excavated  en 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  with  its  central  square  column,  coi\)ectured,  with  pro- 
bability, by  Captain  Beaufort,  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Patareua 
The  stones  of  which  the  column  is  built  are  displaced  from  each  other  in  a  singular 
manner,  as  if  by  the  revolving  motion  of  an  earthquake.  A  fine  group  of  palm  trees 
rises  among  the  ruins,  and  the  aspect  of  the  city  when  it  was  flourishing  must  have 
been  veiy  beantiftiL  Now  its  port  is  an  inland  marsh,  generating  poisonous  malaria ; 
and  the  mariner  sailing  along  the  coast  would  never  guess  that  the  sand-hills  before 
kim  blocked  up  the  harbour  hito  which  St  Paul  sailed  of  old." 

<  A  drawing  of  the  gateway  Is  given  by  Beaufort,  p.  1.    Views  of  the  theatre,  3r«. 

VOL   n. — 15 
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they  have  discovered  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped 
here  as  his  sister  Diana  was  worshipped  at  Ephesas  or  Perga ;  ^  -and  the 
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city  walls  can  be  traced  among  the  sand-bills,  with  the  castle'  that  com- 
manded the  harbour.  In  the  war  against  Antiochos,  this  harboor  was 
protected  by  a  sudden  storm  from  the  Roman  fleet,  when  Livius  sailed 
from  Rhodes.*  Now  we  find  the  Apostle  Paul  entering  it  with  a  fair 
wind,  after  a  short  sail  from  the  same  island. 

It  seems  that  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  had  been  hitherto  sailing 
either  finished  its  voyage  at  Patara,  or  was  proceeding  further  eastward 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  to  the  ports  of  Phoenicia. 
St.  Paul  could  not  know  in  advance  whether  it  would  be  "possible"  for 
him  to  arrive  in  Palestine  in  time  for  Pentecost  (xx.  16)  ;  but  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  unexpectedly  at  Patara.  Providential  circumstances 
conspired  with  his  own  convictions  to  forward  his  journey,  notwithstanding 
the  discouragement  which  the  fears  of  others  had  thrown  across  his  patL  In 
the  harbour  of  Patara  they  found  a  vessel  which  was  on  the  point  of 

of  Patara  will  be  found  in  the  first  Tolome  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  publiahed  bj  the 
Dilettanti  Society. 

»  See  VoL  L  pp.  161, 162,  and  VoL  XL  p.  74,  Ac, 

*  From  the  British  Mofieam.  For  the  oracle  of  the  Patarean  Apollo,  see  Herod,  i. 
182.  Of.  Hor.  Od.  iO.  4,  64.  Sir  0.  FeUows  says  (Asia  Mhior,  pp.  179-133)  that  the 
coins  of  all  the  district  show  the  asoendaacy  of  Apollo. 

>  Beaufort,  p.  3. 

4  The  Roman  fleet  had  followed  nearly  the  same  course  as  the  Apostle  from  the 
neighboorhood  of  Ephenu.  "  Civitates,  qoas  pnetervectos  est,  Miletus.  .  .  .  Cnidus, 
Cotu.  Bhodum  at  est  ventum  .  .  .  nayigat  Patara.  Primo  secondas  ventos  ad  ip- 
sam  nrbem  ferebat  eos :  postquam,  circomagente  se  vento,  flactibas  dabils  voM  coep- 
tom  est  mare,  pervicoront  quidem  remis,  at  tenerent  terram ;  sed  neque  circa  orbem 
tata  statio  erat,  neo  ante  hostium  portos  in  salo  stare  poterant,  aspero  mari,  et  noctc 
inuninente."  Liv.  xzxviL  16.  We  may  add  another  illostration  from  Roman  liistoiy, 
in  Pompey's  voyage,  where  the  same  places  are  mentioned  in  a  mmilar  order.  After 
describing  his  departure  flrom  MUylene^  and  his  passing  by  Atia  and  CUoa,  Looiin 
proceeds: 

Ephesonque  relinquens 
Radit  saxa  Sam :  Spirat  de  littore  Coq 
Aura  fluens :  Cnidon  inde  fugit,  claramque  relinqnlt 
Sole  IZAodon.— Phars.  viii. 
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erofising  the  open  sea  to  Phoenicia  (zzi.  2).  They  irent  on  board  without 
a  mom^t's  delay  ;  and  it  seems  evident,  from  the  mode  of  expression,  that 
they  sailed  the  very  day  of  their  amval.^  Since  the  voyage  lay  across 
the  q)en  sea/  with  no  shoals  or  rocks  to  be  dreaded,  and  since  the  north- 
westerly  winds  often  blow  steadily  for  several  days  in  the  Levant  during 
spring,^  there  conld  be  no  reason  why  the  vessel  should  not  weigh  anchor 
in  the  evening,  and  sail  through  the  night. 

We  have  now  to  think  of  St.  Paul  as  no  longer  passing  through  nar- 
row channels,  or  coasting  along  in  the  shadow  of  great  mountains,  but  as 
sailing  continuously  through  the  midnight  hours,  with  a  prosperous  breeze 
filling  the  canvass,  ahd  the  waves  curling  and  sounding  round  the  bows  of 
the  vessel.  There  is  a  peculiar  freshness  and  cheerfuhiess  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  prosperous  voyage  with  a  fair  wind  by  night.  The  sailors  on  the 
watch,  and  the  passengers  also,  feel  it,  and  the  feeling  is  often  expressed 
in  soogs  or  in  long-coptinued  conversation.  Such  cheerfulness  might  be 
felt  by  the  Apostle  and  his  companions,  not  without  thankfulness  to  that 
God  "who  giveth  songs  in  the  night"  (Job  xxxv.  10),  and  who 
hearkeneth  to  those  who  fear  Him,  and  speak  often  to  one  another,  and 
think  upon  His  name  (Mai.  iii.  16).  If  we  remember,  too,  that  a  month 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  moon  was  shining  on  the  snows  of  Hsemus,^  and 
that  the  full  moonlight  would  now  be  resting  on  the  great  sail^  of  the 
ship,  we  are  not  without  an  expressive  imagery,  which  we  may  allowably 
throw  round  the  Apostle's  progress  over  the  waters  between  Patara  and 
Tyre. 

The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  three  hundred  and  forty 
geographical  miles ;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  north-westerly  winds 
in  April  often  blow  like  monsoons  in  the  Levant,*  and  that  the  rig  of 
ancient  sidling-vessels  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  quick  run  before  the 
wind,'  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  voyage  might  easily  be 
accomplished  in  forty-eight  hours.^    Everything  in  St.  Luke's  account 

1  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  participle  iiriPavrecj  bat  by  the  omisBioa  of  any 
such  phrase  as  r$  iinovay,  rf  trep^,  or  ry  kxofdvy.    Compare  xz.  15. 

*  Observe  the  word  <5ia9repwv. 

3  See  above.  «  See  above,  p.  203. 

>  See  Smith's  '<  Voyage  and  Shipwreck,''  p.  151. 

«  See  above.  7  Smith,  p.  180. 

'  ie.  the  rate  would  be  rather  more  than  seven  knots  an  hour.  The  writer  onoe 
asked  the  captain  of  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  how  long  it  would 
take  to  sail  with  a  Mr  wind  from  the  Seven  Capes  to  Tyre ;  and  the  answer  was, 
^  About  thirty  hoars,  or  perhaps  it  woold  be  safer  to  say  forty-eight"  Now,  veeeela 
rigged  like  those  of  the  ancients,  with  one  large  mainHsail,  would  run  before  the  wind 
more  quickly  than  our  own  merchantmen.  Those  who  have  sailed  before  the  mon- 
aoons  in  the  China  seas  have  seen  junks  (which  are  rigged  in  this  respect  like  Greek 
and  Roman  merchantmen)  behind  them  in  the  horizon  in  the  morning,  and  before 
ib^m  in  the  horizon  in  the  evening. 
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gives  a  strong  impressioD  that  the  weather  was  in  the  highest  degre« 
favonrable ;  and  there  is  one  pictoresqae  phrase  employed  by  the  narrator, 
which  sets  vividly  before  as  some  of  the  phenomena  of  a  rapid  voyage.* 
That  which  is  said  in  the  English  version  concerning  the  "  discovering"  of 
Cypros,  and  ''leaving  it  on  the  left  band,"  is,  in  the  original,  a  nautical 
expression,  implying  that  the  land  appeared  to  rise  quickly,'  as  they 
sailed  past  it  to  the  southward.^  It  wonld  be  in  the  course  of  the  second 
day  (probably  in  the  evening)  that "  the  high  blue  eastern  land  appeared." 
The  highest  mountain  of  Cyprus  is  a  rounded  summit,  and  there  would 
be  snow  upon  it  at  that  season  of  the  year.*  After  the  second  night,  the 
first  land  in  sight  would  be  the  high  range  of  Lebanon  *  in  Syria  {xsl  3), 
and  they  would  easily  arrive  at  Tyre  before  the  evening. 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  Tyre,  that  these  subjects  are  familiar  to  every  reader,  an^  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here.^  When  St.  Paul  came  to  this  city, 
it  was  neither  in  the  glorious  state  described  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
and  Isaiah,^  when  ''its  merchants  were  princes,  and  its  traffickers  the 
honourable  of  the  earth,"  nor  in  the  abject  desolation  in  which  it  now 
fulfils  those  prophecies,  being  "  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,"  and  showing 
only  the  traces  of  its  maritime  supremacy  in  its  ruined  mole,  and  a  port 
hardly  deep  enough  for  boats.^    It  was  in  the  condition  m  which  it  had 

»  'Ava^hfTec  t^  Kimpov  koI  KaTOMirSvrec  ai/Hlv  thuwfiov.  The  word  dva^aiptiif, 
In  reference  to  sea  voyages,  means  <<  to  see  land,  to  bring  land  into  view,"  by  a  similar 
figure  of  speech  to  that  in  which  oar  sailors  speak  of  **  making  land."  The  coireqpond- 
Ing  word  for  losing  sight  of  land  is  unoKpvirTetv.  See  the  conunentators  on  Plat  Protag. 
xxiv.,  and  Thnoyd.  v.  65.  The  terms  in  Latin  are  aperire  and  abteondereJ^  Yirg. 
JEn,  ill  205,  275,  291.  Heyne  says  **  Teira  aperit  montes,  dam  in  conspectom  eos 
admovet"  (Compare  the  use  of  the  verb  **open"  by  oar  own  sailors.)  As  to  the 
constroction,  De  Wette  compares  ireirlarev/icu  rd  HayyiXtw;  bat  the  cases  are  not 
qoite  parallel.  Confhsions  of  gnunmar  are  common  in  the  langaage  of  sailors.  Thas 
an  English  seaman  speaks  of ''  rising  the  land,"  which  is  exactly  what  is  meant  here 
by  dva^ivrec.  One  of  the  Byzantine  writers  nses  the  same  phrase  in  reference  to 
an  expedition  in  the  same  sea.  'EX^ovrec  ^^C  rd  Mi^pa  ol  arpaniyol  ela^2j9ov  M  rdv 
k6Xkov  t^c  ArroXetoc*  ol  dd  'Apadec  Kiv^aavrec  dird  r^c  Kvirpov,  xai  MioQ  aitToUc 
icaTaXa6ov<TfiCt  mpu^povro  h  r^  vehiyei*  ava/^hniv  6i  airruv  rijv  yf^v,  ddov 
abrois  ol  orparriyoU    Theophanes,  l  p.  721.,  Ed.  Bonn. 

*  Mr.  Smith  says  in  a  MS.  note :  ^The  tenn  ava/^hre^  indicates  both  the  raj^d 
^>proach  to  land,  and  that  it  was  seen  at  a  distance  by  daylight" 

s  We  shall  hereafter  point  oat  the  contrast  between  this  voyage  and  that  which 
mentioned  afterwards  in  Acts  xzviL  4. 

4  The  island  is  traversed  by  two  chains,  ronning  nearly  east  and  west :  and  they 
are  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  None,  p.  144  See  the  map  of  Gypras  in  VoL  L 
The  writer  has  been  informed  by  Captain  Graves,  R.  N.,  that  the  highest  part  is  of  a 
roonded  fnrm. 

*  Compare  YoL  I.  pp.  20, 52. 

*  One  of  the  ftillest  aoooants  of  Tyre  will  be  foand  in  Dr.  Bobhison^  third  volnma 
7  Ezek. zxvL zxvli.    lBa.xxiiL  •  Sailing Directcny,  p.  259. 
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been  left  by  the  successors  of  Alexander, — the  island,  ^liich  onoe  held 
the  city,  being  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, — ^with  a  harbour 
on  the  north,  and  another  on  the  south.^  In  honour  of  its  ancient  great- 
ness, the  Bomans  gave  it  the  name  of  a  free  city ; '  and  it  still  commanded 
some  commerce,  for  its  manufactures  of  glass  and  purple  were  not  yet 
decayed,^  and  the  narrow  belt  of  the  Phoenician  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  reqmred  that  the  food  for  its  population  should  be 
partly  brought  from  without.*  It  is  allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  ship, 
which  we  have  just  seen  crossing  from  Patara,  may  have  brought  grain 
from  the  Black  Sea,  or  wine  from  the  Archipelago,* — ^with  the  purpose  of 
takmg  on  from  Tyre  a  cargo  of  Phoenician  manufactures.  We  know  that, 
whatever  were  the  goods  she  brought,  they  were  unladed  at  Tyre  (v.  3)  ; 
and  that  the  vessel  was  afterwards  to  proceed « to  Ptolpmais  (v.  1).  For 
this  purpose  some  days  would  be  required.  She  would  ^be  taken  into  the 
inner  dock  ;^  and  St.  Paul  had  thus  some,  time  at  his  disposal,  which  he 
could  spend  in  the  active  service  of  his  Master.  He  ajid  hi^ompanions 
lost  no  time  in  "seeking  out  the  disoipTes/'  It  is  probable; that  the 
Christians  at  Tyre  were  not  numerous  ;\but  a  Church  had.  existed  there 
ever  since  the  dispersion  consequent  upon  the- death  of  Stephen  (Vol.  I. 
pp.  81,  117),  and  St.  Paul  had  himself  visited  it;  if  n^t  on  his  mission  oi 
charity  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  (ib.  p.  121),  yet  doubtless  on  his  wa^ 

»  Strabo,  xvi.  Old  Tyre  {UaXaiTvpoc)  was  destroyed.  JVew  Tyre  was  built  on  a 
small  island,  separated  by  a  yery  narrow  channel  from  the  mainland  (See  Diod.  Sic 
zvil.  60,  Plin.  v.  19, 17,  Q.  Cart  iv.  2),  with  which  it  was  united  by  a  dam  in  Alexan 
der^s  siege :  and  thenceforward  Tyre  was  on  tkpeninsiUcu 

*  Strabo,  L  c  The  Emperor  Severus  made  it  a  Roman  eolonia  with  the  Ju$  Itali 
cum.  (See  Yol.  L  p.  282,  n.  2.)  For  the  general  notion  of  a  free  city  {libera  eivitas) 
nnder  tiie  empire,  see  p.  333.  Tyre  seems  to  have  been  honoured,  like  Athens,  for  the 
sake  of  ihe  past 

3  For  the  manofactores  of  Tyre  at  a  mnch  later  period,  see  YoL  L  p.  212,  n.  a 

«  The  dependence  of  Phoenicia  on  other  countries  for  grain  is  alluded  to  in  Acts, 
xiL20.    (See  Yoi  L  p.  128,  note.) 

«  For 'the  wine  trade  of  ihe  Archipelago,  see  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to 
Rhode&  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  yessel  bound  for  Phoenicia  sailed  in  the  first 
instance  from  Patara.  St  Paul  afterwards  found  a  westward-bound  Alexandrian  ship 
in  one  of  the  harbours  of  Lycia.    Acts  zzyil.  5. 

0  We  infer  tiiat  St  Paul  proceeded  in  the  same  vessel  to  Ptolemus,  partly  from  the 
phrase  rd  n}4>lov  (y.  6),  and  partly  because  it  is  not  said  that  the  vessel  was  bound 
for  Tyre,  but  simply  that  she  was  to  unlade  there  {ixetae  iv  rd  7rXo2oy  dno^pri^Sfiepw 
rdv  ySfiov,  y.  3).  With  regard  to  iKelae,  it  seems  best  to  consider  it  simply  to  mean 
"  she  was  to  go  thither  and  unlade  there."  The  explanation  of  De  Wette  and  Meyei . 
who  distinguish  between  the  harbour  and  the  town,  is  too  elaborate. 

7  Scjlax,  p.  24,  mentions  a  harbour  within  the  walls. 

*  Obserre  the  article  in  toCc  ddeh^C'  The  word  dvevpovre^  implies  that  some 
search  was  required  before  the  Christians  were  found.  Perhaps  the  first  enquiriei 
would  be  made  at  the  synagogue.  [See  Yol.  L  p.  407.]  For  a  notice  of  the  Jews  al 
Tyre  in  later  times,  we  may  again  refer  to  p.  212,  n.  3. 
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to  the  Oooncil  (ib.  p.  212).  There  were  not  only  disciples  at  T)Te,  bat 
prophets.  Some  of  those  who  had  the  prophetical  power  foresaw  the 
danger  which  was  hanging  over  St.  Pad,  and  endeavonred  to  persuade 
him  to  desist  from  his  purpose  of  goiog  to  Jerusalem.*  We  see  that  dif* 
ferent  views  of  duty  might  be  taken  by  those  who  had  the  same  spiritual 
knowledge,  though  that  knowledge  were  supernatural.  St.  Paul  looked 
on  the  coming  danger  from  a  higher  point.  What  to  others  was  an  over- 
whelming  darkness,  to  him  appeared  only  as  a  passing  storm.  And  he 
resolved  to  face  it,  in  the  faith  that  He  who*  had  protected  him  hitherto, 
would  still  give  him  shelter  and  safety. 

The  time  spent  at  Ty^e  in  unlading  the  vessel,  and  probably  taking  in 
a  new  cargo,  and  possibly,  also,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,'  was  "  seven 
days,"  including  a  Sunday.^  St.  Paul  "  broke  bread  "  with  the  disciples, 
and  discoursed  as  he  had  done  at  Troas  (p.  206)  ;  and  the  week  days, 
too,  would  afford  many  precious  opportunities  of  confirming  those  who 
were  already  Christians,  and  in  making  the  Gospel  known  to  others,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  When  the  time  came  for  the  ship  to  sail,  a  scene  was 
witnessed  on  the  Phcenician  shore,  like  that  which  had  made  the  Apostle's 
departure  from  Miletus  so  impressive  and  affectmg.^  There  attended  him 
through  the  city  gate,*  as  he  and  his  companions  went  out  to  join  the 
vessel  now  ready  to  receive  them,  all  the  Christians  of  Tyre,  and  even 
their  "wives  and  children."  And  there  they  knelt  down  and  prayed 
together  on  the  level  shore.®  We  are  not  to  imagine  here  any  Jewish 
place  of  worship,  like  the  jprosewcha  at  Philippi  ;^  but  simply  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  ship.  The  last  few  moments  were  precious,  and 
could  not  be  so  well  employed  as  in  praying  to  Hun,  who  alone  can  give 
true  comfort  and  protection.  The  time  spent  in  this  prayer  was  soon 
passed.    And  then  they  tore  themselves  from  each  others'  embrace  ;*  the 

*  T9  IlavA^  IXtyov  6ui  roii  Jlvevfiaroc  fi^  hripaivetv  etc  *Upoa6Xvfia,  v.  4. 

*  These  suppoeitions,  however,  are  not  necessary  ;  for  the  work  of  taking  the  cargo 
from  the  hold  of  a  merchant-vessel  might  easily  occupy  six  or  seyen  days. 

*  *llfi(pac  hnat  v.  4.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  need  not  mean  mwe 
than  "  six  days."  As  to  the  phrase  k^apriaai  rdc  f/fiipact  Meyer  and  Olshaosen  take  it 
to  mean  **  employed  the  time  in  making  ready  for  the  joomey,"  comparing  2  Tim.  ilL 
17.    [See  on  v.  15.] 

*  See  above,  p.  219. 

»  Observe  i^eXBovrec  and  ioc  H»  r^f  nS^gu^,  There  is  a  dmmatlo  fbroe,  too,  10 
the  imperfecti^oprvo/tf^a. 

0  *E'!rl  rtv  alytaXov,  the  word  used  in  Acts  zzvil  39, 40,  and  denoting  a  sandy  or 
pebbly  beach,  as  opposed  to  dxrif, 

7  Hammond  supposes  that  there  was  a  prosencha  near  the  place  of  embarkation. 
But  we  need  not  suppose  any  reference  to  a  Jewish  place  of  worship  either  here  or  at 
Miletus,  though  it  is  Interesting  to  bear  in  mind  the  arationes  littorales  of  the  Jews. 
See  VoL  L  p.  294. 

8  The  MSS.  vary  here.  Lachmann  and  Tlschendorf  have  npoaev^u/nevoi  amjcxaad' 
ueda  Instead  of  the  common  reading,  irooaTjv^ufieOa  KtU  danaauu***^.    See  v.  1 
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strangers  vent  on  board,^  and  the  Tyrian  believers  returned  borne  sorrow* 
lid  and  anxions,  while  the  ship  sailed  southwards  on  her  way  to  Ptolemaia 
There  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  history  of  those  three  cities  on  the 
Phoenician  shore,  which  are  mentioned  in  close  sucx^ession  in  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  narrative  of  this  apostolic  journey.  Tyre,  the  city  from 
which  St.  Paul  had  just  sailed,  had  been  the  seaport  whose  destiny  formed 
the  burden  of  the  sublimest  prophecies  in  the  last  days  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy.  CiBsarea,  the  city  to  which  he  was  ultimately  bound,  was  the 
work  of  the  family  of  Herod,  and  rose  with  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
Both  are  fallen  now  into  utter  decay.  Ftolemais,  which  was  the  interme- 
diate stage  between  them,  is  an  older  city  than  either,  and  has  outlived 
them  both.  It  has  never  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  history  ;  and 
its  interest  has  seemed  to  increase  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen) 
with  the  progress  of  centuries.  Under  the  ancient  name  of  Acco  it  appears 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i.  31)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Assher. 
It  was  the  pivot  of  the  contests  between  Persia  and  Egypt*  Not  un- 
known in  the  Macedonian  and  Koman  periods,  it  reaj^ars  with  brilliant 
distinction  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Crusaders  called  it  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
It  is  needless  to  allude  to  the  events  which  have  fixed  on  this  searfortress, 
more  than  once,  the  attention  of  our  own  generation.'  At  the  particular 
time  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  this  place,  it  bore  the  name  of  Ptole- 
mais,^ — most  probably  given  to  it  by  Ptolemy  Lagi,  who  was  long  in  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  Syria,* — and  it  had  recently  been  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  emperor  Claudius.^  It  shared  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,^  Anti- 
och  and  Csssarea,  the  trade  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  With  a  fair  wind,  a  short  day's  voyage  separates  it  from  Tyre.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  our  own  sailors,  there  are  thirteen  miles  from 
Tyre  to  Cape  Blanco,  and  fifteen  from  thence  to  Cape  Carmel;  and  Acre — 
the  Ancient  Ptolemais — ^is  situated  on  the  further  extremity  of  that  bay, 
which  sweeps  with  a  wide  curvature  of  sand  to  the  northwards,  from  the 
headland  of  CarmeL"  It  is  evident  that  St.  Paul's  company  sailed  from 
Tyre  to  Ptolemais  within  the  day.*    At  the  latter  city,  as  at  the  former, 

1  See  on  rd  irXolov,  above.  *  Forbiger,  672. 

>  The  events  at  the  close  of  the  last  centmy  and  others  still  more  recent  It  li 
lurely  well  that  we  ahoold  be  able  to  anociate  thli  place  with  the  Apoetle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles as  much  as  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

«  Sq  it  is  called  hi  1  Maa  v.  Iff,  x.  L,  A». 

•  See  his  life  hi  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography. 

•  PUny,  V.  19, 17. 

7  In  the  Acts  of  ihe  Apostles,  we  find  Tyre  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
voyages  of  merchantmen,  zzi.  3,  and  Sidan,  xxviL  3. 

•  For  a  nautical  delineation  of  this  bay,  with  the  anchorage..  Kaifi^  &.,  see  the  A& 
miralty  Chart  The  travellers  who  have  described  the  sweep  )f  this  bay  fW>m  Carmel 
are  so  nnmeroos,  that  they  need  not  be  specified. 

•  y  7     loFtead  of  the  words  ol  nepl  rdv  IXavAov,  the  best  MSS.  have  simply  iffi€^. 
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there  were  Christian  disciples/  who  had  probably  been  converted  at  the 
same  time,  and  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  as  those  of  Tyre.  Another 
opportnnitj  was  afforded  for  the  salntations*  and  enconragement  of  bro- 
therly love  ;  but  the  missionary  party  staid  here  only  one  day.'  Though 
they  had  accomplished  the  voyage  in  abundant  time  to  reach  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost,  they  hastened  onwards,  that  they  might  linger  some  days  at 
Gesarea.^ 

One  day's  travelling  by  land  *  was  suflBcient  for  this  part  of  their  jour- 
ney. The  distance  is  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.*  At  Caesarea  there 
was  a  Christian  family,  already  known  to  us  in  the  earlier  passages  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  whom  they  were  sure  of  receiving  a  welcome. 
The  last  time  we  made  mention  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Vol.  I.  p.  80), 
was  when  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  Gospel  known  on  the  road  which 
leads  southwards  by  Gaza  towards  Egypt,  about  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
himself  was  converted  on  t]^  northern  road,  when  travelling  to  Damascus. 
Now,  after  many  years,  the  Apostle  and  the  Evangelist  are  brought  to- 
gether under  one  roof.  On  the  former  occasion,  we  saw  that  Cssarea 
was  the  place  where  the  labours  of  Philip  on  that  journey  ended.' 
Thenceforward  it  became  his  residence  if  his  life  was  stationary,  or  it 
was  the  centre  from  which  he  made  other  missionary  circuits  through  Ju- 
dsea.*  He  is  found,  at  least,  residing  in  this  city  by  the  sea,  when  St.  Paul 
arrives  in  the  year  58  from  Achaia  and  Macedonia.  His  family  consisted 
of  four  daughters,  who  were  an  example  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  predic- 
tion of  Joel,  quoted  by  St.  Peter,  which  said  that  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  dispensation,  God's  spirit  should  come  on  His  "  handmaidens"  as  well 
as  His  bondsmen,  and  that  the  ''  daughters,"  as  well  as  the  sons,  should 

which  beems  to  have  been  altered  into  the  longer  phraBe,  as  being  the  opening  of  a 
■eparate  section  for  reading  in  churches.    The  meaning  of  rdv  ttAovv  diavvaavref 
■eems  to  be  <*  thus  accomplishing  our  Toyage."    The  rest  of  the  joom^  was  by  land. 
1  ToUc  dde^odc,  with  the  article  as  above,  v.  4. 

•  'Aanaadfuvoi,  '  'Efieivofiev  ifiipav  fuav. 

•  See  ini/jtevovrav  ifiipac  ffAetouf  below,  v.  10. 

•  Ty  hravoiw  ^2£.  el(  E.,  v.  S.  We  may  observe,  that  the  word  k^e^^^vrec  is  ^ 
more  suitable  to  a  departure  by  land  than  by  sea. 

«  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  as  thirty-one  miles,  and  the  stages 
from  "  Civitaa  Ptolemaida^^  as  follows i-—MutaHo  Calofnon,  M.  xn. ;  Mansio  Siea- 
menoSf  M.  m.  (iiri  est  mons  CarmeltUf  iln  Helios  saer\ficittm  faciebat) ;  Mutatio 
certa,  M.  vra.  (Jines  SyritB  et  PatesHruB) ;  Cvriias  Ccssarea  PalesHnaf  IL  vra.  The 
Intonine  Itinerary  makes  the  distance  greater,  viz.  twenty-four  miles  to  Sycamina, 
and  twenty  from  thence  to  Gsesarea.  See  Wess.  pp.  149, 584  Compare  our  itinerary 
map  of  Pidestine  in  the  first  volume,  p.  84. 

7  A^  viil  40.    See  VoL  I.  p.  80,  n.  6. 

^  The  term  '* Evangelist"  seems  to  have  been  almost  synonymous  with  our  word 
•<  BCissionary."  It  is  applied  to  Philip  and  to  Timothy.  See  Vol  L  p.  436 ;  also 
Ik  435.  n.  2. 
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pmpheBj}    The  prophetic  power  was  granted  to  these  four  women  at 
Cssarea,  who  seem  to  have  been  living  that  life  of  single  devotedness 
which  is  commended  by  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the   Corinthians  (1 
Cor.  yii.),  and  to  have  exercised  their  gift  in  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  inspired  women  gave  St.  Paul  some 
iDtimation  of  the  sorrows  which  were  hanging  over  him.'  But  soon  a 
more  explicit  voice  declared  the  very  nature  of  the  trial  he  was  to  expect. 
The  stay  of  the  Apostle  at  Ceesarea  lasted  some  days  (v.  10).  He  had 
arrived  in  Judsaa  in  good  time  before  the  festival,  and  haste  was  now  un- 
necessary. Thus  news  reached  Jerusalem  of  his  arrival ;  and  a  prophet 
named  Agabus — ^whom  we  have  seen  before  (Vol.  I.  p.  127)  coming  from 
the  same  place  on  a  similar  errand — ^went  down  to  Csesarea,  and  communi- 
cated to  St.  Paul  and  the  company  of  Christians  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, a  clear  knowledge  of  the  impending  danger.  His  revelation  was 
made  in  that  dramatic  form  which  impresses  the  mind  with  a  stronger 
sense  of  reality  than  mere  words  can  do,  and  which  was  made  familiar  to 
the  Jews  of  old  by  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  As  Isaiah  (ch. 
XX.)  loosed  the  sackcloth  from  his  loins,  and  put  off  his  shoes  from  his 
feet,  to  declare  how  the  Egyptian  captives  should  be  led  away  into  Assy- 
ria naked  and  barefoot, — or  as  the  girdle  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  xiii.),  in  its 
strength  and  its  decay,  was  made  a  type  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  their 
privilege  and  their  fall, — Agabus,  in  like  manner  using  the  imagery  of  ac- 
tion,<  took  the  girdle  of  St.  Paul,  and  fastened  it  round  his  own «  hands 
and  feet,  and  said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost :  so  shall  the  Jews  at  Je- 
rusalem bind  the  man  to  whom  this  girdle  belongs,  and  they  shall  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  effect  of  this  emphatic  prophecy,  koth  on  Luke,  Aristarchus,  and 
Trophimus,*  the  companions  of  St  PauPs  journey,  and  those  Christians  of 
Cffisarea,'  who,  though  they  had  not  travelled  with  him,  had  learnt  to  love 

1  Joel  iL  28,  29.  Acts  11 17, 18.  Compare  1  Cor.  xiv.  84.  1  Tun.  IL  12  ;  and  see 
VoL  L  p.  431. 

*  Meyer  sees  only  in  v.  9  <'eine  gelegentliche  Reminiseenz  fur  den  Leser  an  eine 
damals  bekannte  merkwurdige  Erscheinung  in  jener  Familie."  But  It  is  diffioult  noi 
to  see  more  emphasis  in  nap6h>oi.    See  Matt  zix.  12. 

>  Perhaps  the  force  of  irpo^evovaai  (v.  9)  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  did 
foretell  what  was  to  come.  The  word,  however,  has  not  neeessarily  any  relation  to 
the  future.    See  Vol.  L  p.  429. 

*  See  another  striking  instance  in  Ezek.  iv.  Compare  what  has  been  said  before  io 
reference  to  the  gestures  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  they  departed  firom  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  YoL  L  p.  181. 

«  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Agabus  bound  Paul's  hands  and  foit     Th« 
eonect  reading  is  iavrov.    Besides,  Agabus  says,  not  "  the  man  whom  I  bind,"  but 
the  man  whose  girdle  this  is." 
For  the  companions  of  St  Paul  at  this  moment,  see  p.  202  with  p.  203,  n.  Z. 
Htulc  re  aU  ol  kvT&irLOU  ^*  1^ 
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him,  was  very  great.  They  wept,^  and  implored  hbn  not  to  go  to  Jenisik' 
lem.'  But  tiie  Apostle  himself  could  not  so  interpret  the  snpernatnral  in* 
timation.  He  was  placed  in  a  position  of  peculiar  trial  A  voice  of 
authentic  prophecy  had  been  so  uttered,  that,  had  he  been  timid  and 
wavering,  it  might  easily  have  been  construed  into  a  warning  to  deter  him. 
Nor  was  that  temptation  unfelt  which  arises  from  the  sympathetic  grief  of 
loving  friends.  His  affectionate  heart  was  almost  broken'  when  he  heard 
their  earnest  supplications,  and  saw  the  sorrow  that  was  caused  by  the 
prospect  of  his  danger.  But  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  had  been  so  revealed 
to  him  in  his  own  inward  convictions,  that  he  could  see  the  Divine  counsel 
through  apparent  hindrances.  His  resolution  was  "  no  wavering  between 
yea  and  nay,  but  was  yea  in  Jesus  Christ"*  His  deliberate  purpose  did 
not  falter  for  a  moment.*  He  declared  that  he  was  "  ready  not  only  to  be 
bound,  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And 
then  they  desisted  from  their  entreaties.  Their  respect  for  the  Apostle 
made  them  silent.*  They  recognised  the  will  of  God  m  the  steady  purpose 
of  his  servant ;  and  gave  their  acquiescence  in  those  words  in  which  Chris- 
tian resignation  is  best  expressed :  "  The  toill  of  the  Lord  be  doneJ* 

The  time  waa  now  come  for  the  completion  of  the  journey.  The  festi- 
val was  close  at  hand.  Having  made  the  arrangements  that  were  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  their  luggage,' — and  such  notices  in  Holy  Scripture* 
should  receive  their  due  attention,  for  they  help  to  set  before  us  all  the 
reality  of  the  Apostle's  journeys, — ^he  and  the  companions  who  had  attend- 
ed him  from  Macedonia  proceeded  to  the  Holy  City.  Some  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  G»sarea  went  along  with  them,  not  merely,  as  it  would  seem,  to 

»  Tt  noietre  KXatovre^,  v.  13.  •  V.  12. 

a  ^wSpvirrovrif  fwv  rijv  KopdlaVf  v.  13. 

*  2  Cor.  i.    See  above,  p.  99. 

*  Obeerye  how  this  is  implied  in  the  present  tense  (/<^  ireiBofihov  di  airtov,  y.  14). 
^  Havxaaofiev,    lb. 

"f 'AiroaKevaaduevot,  " Sublatis sarcinis."  Erasmus.  "Pneparatl"  Yulg.  "We 
weran  made  redl"  Widlf.  **  We  made  oure  selfes  redy.''  Il^dale.  "  We  toke  up 
oure  burthens.''  Cranmer.  *^  We  trussed  up  our  fardeles."  Geneva.  "  Beiug  pre- 
pared." Itheims.  The  word  "  carriage  "  in  the  authorised  version  is  used  as  in  Judg. 
zviiL  21, 1  SauL  xvH  22.  The  correct  reading,  however,  is  probably  hrtaKevaadfuvoi 
(Tisch.).  So  Chrya,  knioKtvaadfUvoi:  Tovreartf  rd  npdc  rijv  66oiwopiav  Xafiovrec, 
'*Qui  profisountur,  non  deponunt  sarcinas,  sed  instruunt  se  necessariis  ad  iter."  Ro- 
•enmuller.  The  former  word  would  mean,  <' Having  stowed  away  our  luggage, 
*weggepackt,^  sarcinis,  impedimentis  quippe  itineris,  depositis :"  the  latter,  "  having 
packed  up  our  luggage,  *  at^fgepackt,'  quum  aooepissemus  res  ad  iter  neoessarias." 
In  answer  to  Olshausen,  who  retains  dnoan,,  and  supposes  the  bulk  of  the  luggage  to 
have  been  left  at  Gaesarea  in  order  to  lighten  the  land-journey, — ^it  must  be  remarked, 
that,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  left  at  Ptolemais.  But  we  may  veiy  well  sup- 
pose that  Si  Paul  hoped  to  stay  only  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  sail  soon  from 
Casarea  to  Rome.  Greswell  sees,  in  tlie  allusion  to  the  baggage,  some  indication  ol' 
haste ;  but  the  contrary  seems  rather  implied. 

*  See  for  instance  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 
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Bhow  their  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  Apostolic  compauy,i  but  to 
secure  their  comfort  on  arriving,  by  takmg  him  to  the  house  of  Mnason,  a 
native  of  Cyprus,  who  had  been  long  ago  converted  to  Christianity,*— 
possibly  during  the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself,^ — and  who  may  have  been 
one  of  those  Cyprian  Jews  who  first  made  the  Gospel  known  to  the  Qieeks 
at  Antioch  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  116). 

Thus  we  have  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  last  recorded  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  journey  full  of  incident ;  and  it  is  related  more 
minutely  than  any  other  portion  of  his  travels.  We  know  all  the  places 
by  which  he  passed,  or  at  which  he  stayed  ;  and  we  are  able  to  connect 
them  all  with  familiar  recollections  of  history.  We  know,  too,  all  the 
aspect  of  the  scenery.  He  sailed  along  those  coasts  of  Western  Asia,  and 
among  those  famous  islands,  the  beauty  of  which  is  proverbial.  The  very 
time  of  the  year  is  known  to  us.  It  was  when  the  advancing  season  was 
clothing  every  low  shore,  and  the  edge  of  every  broken  cliff,  with  a  beau- 
tiful and  refreshing  verdure ;  when  the  winter  storms  had  ceased  to  be 
dangerous,  and  the  small  vessels  could  ply  safely  in  shade  and  sunshine 
between  neighbouring  ports.  Even  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  are  known.  We  can  point  to  the  places  on  the  map 
where  the  vessel  anchored  for  the  night ;  *  and  trace  across  the  chart  the 
track  that  was  followed,  when  the  moon  was  fuU.^  Yet  more  than  this. 
We  are  made  fully  aware  of  the  state  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  and  of  the 
burdened  feeling  under  which  this  journey  was  accomplished.  The  expres- 
sion of  this  feeling  strikes  us  the  more,  from  its  contrast  with  all  the  out- 
ward drcumstances  of  the  voyage.  He  sailed  in  the  finest  season,  by  the 
brightest  coasts,  and  in  the  fairest  weather  ;  and  yet  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  forebodings  of  evil  from  first  to  last ; — so  that  a  peculiar  shade 
of  sadness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  narration.  If  this  be  true,  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  indications  of  this  pervading  sadness  in  the  letters 
written  about  this  time  ;  for  we  know  how  the  deeper  tones  of  feeling 
make  themselves  known  in  the  correspondence  of  any  man  with  his  friends. 
Accordingly,  we  do  find  in  The  Epistle  wrUten  to  the  Moma/ns  shortly  before 
leaving  Corinth,  a  remarkable  indication  of  discouragement,  and  almost 

>  The  frequent  use  of  the  word  npoiri/ineiv  in  the  acooonts  of  the  movements  of  the 
i^poetles  and  their  companions,  is  worthy  of  observation.  See  Acts  xv.  3.  xx.  38. 
Rom.  XV.  24,  Ac 

*  *Apx(U9  ftaBfT^.    Compare  h  dpxi»    Acts  xL  15. 

s  He  can  hardly  have  been  converted  by  St  Paul  during  his  journey  through 
Cyprus,  or  St  Paul  would  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case.  He  may  have  been  converted  by  Barnabas.  (See  Acts  xv.  39.) 
But  he  was  most  probably  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Christ  With  regard  to  the 
words  dyovrec  trap*  ^  ^evicBCifiev  "iivdauvi,  we  may  remark,  that  the  English  version 
introduces  a  new  difficulty  without  overcoming  that  which  relates  to  the  grammatical 
construction.    [See  Vol  I.  p.  117,  and  Chap.  Y.) 

See  pp.  217.  218.  »  See  p.  227. 
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despondency,  when  he  asked  the  Christians  at  Borne  to  pray  that,  on  hii 
arriyal  in  Jerosalem,  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  Jews  who  hated  him, 
and  be  well  receiyed  by  those  Christians  who  disregarded  his  authority.' 
The  depressing  anxiety  with  which  he  thns  looked  forward  to  the  joamey 
woild  not  be  diminished,  when  the  very  moment  of  his  departore  from 
Corinth  was  beset  by  a  Jewish  plot  against  his  life.*  And  we  find  the 
doad  of  gloom,  which  thns  gathered  at  the  first,  increasing  and  becoming 
darker  as  we  advance.  At  FMUppi  and  at  Troas^  indeed,  no  direct  inti- 
mation is  given  of  coming  calamities  ;  bnt  it  is  surely  no  fancy  which  sees 
a  foreboding  shadow  thrown  over  that  midnight  meeting,  where  death  so 
suddenly  appeared  among  those  that  were  assembled  thtre  with  many 
lights  in  the  upper  chamber,  while  the  Apostle  seemed  unable  to  intermit 
his  discourse,  as  "  ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow."  For  indeed  at  Miletus 
he  said,  that  already  "  in  every  cUy^^^  the  Spirit  had  admonished  him  that 
bonds  and  imprisonment  were  before  him.  At  J^^letus  it  is  clear  that  the 
heaviness  of  spirit,  under  which  he  started,  had  become  a  confirmed  antici- 
pation of  evil.  When  he  wrote  to  Bome,  he  hoped  to  be  delivered  from 
the  danger  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear.  Now  his  fear  predominates 
over  hope  ;*  and  he  looks  forward,  sadly  but  calmly,  to  some  imprison- 
ment not  far  distant.  At  Tyre,  the  first  sounds  that  he  hears  on  landing 
are  the  echo  of  his  own  thoughts.  He  is  met  by  the  same  voice  of  warn- 
ing, and  the  same  bitter  trial  for  himself  and  his  friends.  At  Casarea  his 
vague  forebodings  of  captivity  are  finally  made  decisive  and  distinct,  and 
he  has  a  last  struggle  with  the  remonstrances  of  those  whom  he  loved. 
Never  had  he  gone  to  Jerusalem  without  a  heart  full  of  emotion, — neithei 
in  those  early  years,  when  he  came  an  enthusiastic  boy  from  Tarsus  to  the 
school  of  Gamaliel, — ^nor  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  after  the  greatest 
change  that  could  have  passed  over  an  inquisitor's  mind, — ^nor  when  he 
went  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  the  council,  which  was  to  decide  an 
anxious  controversy.  Now  he  had  much  new  experience  of  the  insidious 
progress  of  error,  and  of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  converted.  Yet  his 
trust  in  God  did  not  depend  on  the  faithfulness  of  man  ;  and  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  calmly  and  resolutely,  though  doubtful  of  his  reception  among 
the  Christian  brethren,  and  not  knowing  what  would  happen  on  the 
morrow. 

1  Rom.  zv.  31.  We  should  remember  that  he  bad  two  caosee  of  i^prefaenBion,— one 
arising  from  the  Jews,  who  peraecated  him  everywhere, — ihe  other  fh>m  the  Jodaisixis 
Christians,  who  Bought  to  depreciate  bis  apostolic  aatiiority. 

•See  p.  202. 

>  See  p.  217. 

*  Act6  zz.  23  should  be  closely  compared  with  Rom.  zv.  30,  31.  See  also  the  note 
above  on  deieftevoc  r^  irvevfian,  St  Paul  seems  to  have  suffered  eztremely  botb 
Srom  the  anticipation  and  the  ezperience  of  imprwmment 
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Acts  Z3d.  11. 

BBCEPTION  AT  JERUaAI£lC.— ASSEUBLINO  OF  THE  FBESBfTTEEtS.— ADTICE  OIVEIi  1X>  ST. 
PAUL.— THE  FOUR  NAZABITES.— ST.  PAUL  SEIZED  AT  THE  FESTIVAL.— THE  TEICPLB  AND 
THE  GABBISON.— £UE0iZff TT  SPEECH  ON  THE  STAJBS.—THE  CENTUBION  AMD  THE  GHIEV 
CAPTAIN. — ST.  PAUL  BEFORE  THE  SANEEDRIN. — THE  PTTARTSICBS  AND  SADDUGEES.— VISION 
IN  THE  CASTLE.— OONSFIRACr.— ST.  PAUL'S  NEPHEW.— UETTER  OF  CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS  TO 
FELIX.— NIGHT  JOURNET  TO  ANTIPATRIS.— G2ESAREA. 

"When  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  Brethren  received  us  gladly  .'^ 
Such  is  St.  Luke's  description  of  the  welcome  which  met  the  Apostle  of 
the  Oentiles  on  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of  Judaism.  So  we  shall  find 
afterwards  ■  "  the  brethren  "  hailing  his  approach  to  Rome,  and  **  coming 
to  meet  him  as  far  as  Appii  Forum."  Thus,  wherever  he  went,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  strength  of  hostility  and  persecution  which  dogged  his 
footsteps,  he  found  some  Christian  hearts  who  loved  the  Glad-tidings 
which  he  preached,  and  loved  himself  as  the  messenger  of  the  Grace  of 
God. 

The  Apostle's  spirit,  which  was  much  depressed,  as  we  have  seen,*  by 
anticipations  of  coldness  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, must  have  been  lightened  by  his  kind  reception.  He  seems  to  have 
spent  the  evening  of  his  arrival  with  these  sympathising  brethren  ;  but  on 
the  morrow,  a  more  formidable  ordeal  awaited  him.  He  must  encounter 
the  assembled  Presbyters  of  the  Church ;  and  he  might  well  doubt 
whether  even  the  substantial  proof  of  loving  interest  in  their  welfare,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  would  overcome  the  antipathy  with  which  (as 
he  was  fully  aware)  too  many  of  them  regarded  him.  The  experiment, 
however,  must  be  tried  ;  for  this  was  the  very  end  of  his  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem at  all,  at  a  time  when  his  heart  called  him  to  Home.'  His  purpose 
was  to  endeavour  to  set  himself  right  with  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  to 
overcome  the  hostile  prejudices  which  had  ahready  so  much  impeded  his 
labours,  and  to  endeavour,  by  the  force  of  Christian  love  and  forbearance, 

1  O^  dde24ol  (Acts  zzviii.  Iff),  the  same  expresBion  in  both  cases.  This  is  sufficient 
to  refiite  the  cavils  which  have  been  made,  as  though  this  verse  (zzL  17)  implied  • 
Buanhnoos  cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Ghoich  at  Jerusalem. 

'  See  the  precedhig  chapter. 

»  8eeAct8xix.21.    Rom.  L  10-15.    xv.  22-^29. 
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to  win  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  r^arded,  in  spite  of  all  tlieir  weak 
nesses  and  errors,  as  brethren  in  Christ  Jesos.  Accordingly,  when  the 
morning  came,*  the  Presbyters  or  Elders  of  the  Church  were  called 
together  by  James,*  (who,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  presided  ovei  the 
Chorch  of  Jerusalem),  to  receive  Paul  and  his  fellow-travellers,  the  mes* 
sengers  of  the  Gentile  Churches.  We  have  ahready  seen  how  carefully  St 
Paul  had  guarded  himself  from  the  possibility  of  suspicion  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  his  trust,  by  causing  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  several 
Churches  whose  alms  he  bore,  as  joint  trustees  with  himself  of  the  fund 
collected,  l^ese  deputies  now  entered  together  with  him'  into  the 
assembly  of  the  Elders,  and  the  offering  was  presented, — a  proof  of  love 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  mother  Church,  whence  their 
spiritual  blessings  had  been  derived. 

The  travellers  were  received  with  that  touching  symbol  of  brotherhood, 
the  kiss  of  peace,^  which  was  exchanged  between  the  Christians  of  those 
days  on  every  occasion  of  public  as  well  as  private  meeting.  There  the 
main  business  of  the  assembly  was  commenced  by  an  address  from  St.  Paul. 
This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  called  to  take  a 
similar  part,  in  the  same  city,  and  before  the  same  audience.  Our  thoughts 
are  naturally  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Coundl,  when  he 
first  dedlEured  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  the  Gospel  which  he  preached 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  great  things  which  God  had  wrought  there* 
by.^  The  majority  of  the  Church  had  then,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  been  brought  over  to  his  side,  and  had  ratified  his  views  by 
their  decree.  But  the  battle  was  not  yet  won  ;  he  had  still  to  contend 
against  the  same  foes  with  the  same  weapons. 

We  are  told  that  he  now  gave  a  detailed  account  ^  of  all  that  **  God 
had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry  "  since  he  last  parted  from 
Jerusalem  four  years  before.^  The  foundation  of  the  great  and  flourishing 
Church  of  Ephesus  doubtless  furnished  the  main  interest  of  his  narrative  ; 
but  he  would  also  dwell  on  the  progress  of  the  several  Churches  in  Phrygia, 
Galatia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  likewise  those  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  from  whence  he  was  just  returned.  In  such  a  discourse,  he 
could  scarcely  avoid  touching  on  subjects  which  would  excite  painful 
feelings,  and  rouse  bitter  prejudice  in  many  of  his  audience.  He  could 
hardly  speak  of  Galatia  without  mentioning  the  attempted  perversion  of 

I  TJ  kiTiovayf  v.  18.  ■  See  VoL  L  p.  215, 

>  O  TlalfXoc  aihf  fifUv.    ib. 

4  So  we  understand  dairaaafiivoc  aitrovc,  v.  19.    See  1  ThesB.  v.  26,  and  the  note 
VoL  L  p.  397. 

»  See  VoL  L  p.  214,  Ac.  •  Ko^  bf  iMorcv,  v.  19. 

*  He  had  then  endeavoured  to  reach  Jenualem  by  the  feast  of  Penteooat 
21,  and  see  Wieneler),  as  on  ihe  present  occaaioiL 
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hifi  oonTerte  there.  He  could  not  enter  into  the  sta^  of  Corinth  without 
alluding  to  the  emissaries  from  Palestine,  who  had  introduced  confusion 
and  strife  among  the  Christians  of  that  city.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that 
St  Paul,  with  that  graceful  courtesy  which  distinguished  both  his  writings 
and  his  speeches,  softened  all  that  was  disagreeable,  and  avoided  what  was 
personally  offensiYe  to  his  audience,  and  dwelt,  as  far  as  he  could,  on  topics 
in  which  all  present  would  agree.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  majority 
of  the  assembled  Elders  were  favourably  impressed  by  his  address,  and  by 
the  tidings  which  he  brought  of  the  progress  of  the  Oospel.  The  fir&t 
act  of  the  assembly  was  to  glorify  God  for  the  wonders  He  had  wrought.* 
They  joined  in  solemn  thanksgiving  with  one  accord  ;  and  the  Amen  (ICor. 
xiv.  16),  which  followed  the  utterance  of  thanks  and  praise  from  apostolic 
lips,  was  swelled  by  many  voices. 

Thus  the  hope  expressed  by  St.  Paul  on  a  former  occasion,*  concerning 
the  result  of  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  was  in  a  measure  fulfilled.  But 
beneath  this  superficial  show  of  harmony  there  lurked  elements  of  discord, 
which  threatened  to  disturb  it  too  soon.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  upon  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
we  have  seen  that  a  Phurasaic  faction  was  sheltered  in  its  bosom,  which 
continually  strove  to  turn  Christianity  into  a  sect  of  Judaism.  We  have 
seen  that  this  faction  had  recently  sent  emissaries  into  the  Oentile  Churches, 
and  had  endeavopred  to  alienate  the  minds  of  St.  Paul's  converts  from 
their  converter.  These  men  were  restless  agitators,  animated  by  the 
bitterest  sectarian  spirit,  and  although  they  were  numerically  a  smail 
party,  yet  we  know  the  power  of  a  turbulent  minority.  But  besides  these 
Judaizing  s^ealots,  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem, whose  Christianity,  though  more  sincere  than  that  of  those  just 
mentioned,  was  yet  very  weak  and  imperfect.  The  "  many  thousands  of 
Jews  which  believed,"  had  by  no  means  all  attained  to  the  fulness  of  Chris- 
tian  faith.  Many  of  them  still  knew  only  a  Christ  after  the  flesh, — a 
Saviour  of  Israel, — a  Jewish  Messiah.  Their  minds  were  in  a  state  of 
transition  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  it  was  of  great  consequence 
not  to  shock  their  prejudices  too  rudely,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to 
make  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  renounce  their  Christianity  altogether. 
Their  prejudices  were  most  wisely  consulted  in  things  indifferent  by  St. 
James ;  who  accommodated  himself  in  all  points  to  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  thus  disarmed  the  hostility  of  the  Judaizing  bigots.  He 
was,  indeed,  divinely  ordained  to  be  the  Apostle  of  this  transitionrChurch, 
Had  its  eouncils  been  less  wisely  guided,  had  the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  been 
really  repudiated  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
evil  which  might  have  resulted.    This  class  of  Christians  was  naturally 

»  02  61  dKovaavrec  kdo^a^ov  rdv  Geov,  v.  20.  •  2  Cor.  ix.  12. 
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Yerj  much  inflaenced  by  the  declamation  of  the  more  violent  partizaus  of 
Jadaism.  Their  feelings  would  be  easily  excited  by  an  appeal  to  theii 
Jewish  patriotisuL  They  might  without  difficulty  be  roused  to  fury 
against  one  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  a  despiser  of  the  Law, 
and  a  reviler  of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Against  St  Paul  their 
dislike  had  been  long  and  artfully  fostered ;  and  they  would  from  the  first 
have  looked  on  him  perhaps  with  some  suspicion,  as  not  being,  like  them* 
selves,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Holy  City,  but  only  a  Hellenist  of  the  Dispersion. 
Such  bemg  the  composition  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  same  elements  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  Elders 
also.  And  tfiis  will  explain  the  resolution  to  which  the  assembly  came,  at 
the  close  of  their  discussion  on  the  matters  brought  before  them.  They 
began  by  calUng  St.  Paul's  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  Judaical  party 
among  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  They  told  him  that  the  majority  even 
of  the  Christian  Church  had  been  taught  to  hate  his  very  name,  and  to 
believe  that  he  went  about  the  world  "teaching  tl^e  Jews  to  forsake 
Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumc]^e  their  children,  neither  to 
walk  after  the  customs."  They  further  observed  that  it  was  impossible 
his  arrival  should  remain  unknown ;  his  renown  was  too  great  to  allow 
him  to  be  concealed :  his  public  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
would  attract  a  crowd  >  of  curious  spectators,  most  of  whom  would  be 
violently  hostile.  It  was  therefore  of  importance  that  he  should  do 
something  to  disarm  this  hostility,  and  to  refute  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  circulated  concerning  him.  The  plan  they  recommended  was,  that 
he  should  take  charge  of  four  Jewish  Christians,*  who  were  under  a  Naza- 
ritic  vow,  accompany  them  to  the  Temple,  and  pay  for  them  the  neces- 
sary expenses  attending  the  termination  of  their  vow.  Agrippa  I.,  not 
long  before,  had  given  the  same  public  expression  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
Jews,  on  his  arrival  from  Bome  to  take  possession  of  his  throne.'  And 
what  the  Eang  had  done  for  popularity,  it  was  felt  that  the  Apostle  might 
do  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  peace.  His  friends  thought  that  he  would  thus, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  exhibit  himself  as  an  observer  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies,  and  refute  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  They  added  that, 
by  so  doing,  he  would  not  countenance  the  errors  of  those  who  sought  to 
impose  the  Law  upon  Qentile  converts;  because  it  had  been  ahready 
decided  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the 
Law  were  not  obligatory  on  the  Gentiles.^ 

1  n^Boc,  V.  22.  Not "  the  multitade,"  nor  the  laity  of  the  Church,  as  some  have 
imagined.  Were  each  the  meaning,  we  Bhonld  have  had  rd  n^oc*  There  seemB  to 
be  some  doubt  aboat  the  genuineneas  of  the  clause.    See  Tischendorf. 

*  That  these  Nazarites  were  Christians  is  evident  fi^m  the  words  elclv  ifiiv. 

»  E2f  'lepoaoXvfia  i^dc^  ;tap<irn7p<<w;c  i^tfrXr}poae  •^voiact  oi/div  ruv  Kard  vSfun 
Kap€tXin6v '  6ib  koX  fia^ipaluv  ^pdaBcu  Siira^e  fidXa  avxvinc*    Joseph.  Aat.  zix.  6,  i 

*  V.  25,  comparing  xv.  28. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  condosion  is  attributed  expressly,  in  the 
Scriptural  narrative,  not  to  James  (who  presided  over  the  meeting),  but 
to  the  assembly  itself.  The  lurking  shade  of  distrust  implied  in  the  terms 
of  the  admonition,  was  certainly  not  shared  by  that  great  Apostle,  whc 
had  long  ago  given  to  St.  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  We  have 
ahready  seen  indications  that,  however  strict  might  be  the  Judaical  obser- 
vances of  St.  James,  they  did  not  satisfy  the  Judaizing  party  at  Jerusalem, 
who  attempted,  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,*  to  teach  doctrines  and 
enforce  practices  of  which  he  disapproved.  The  partizans  of  this  faction, 
indeed,  are  called  by  St.  Paul  (while  anticipating  this  very  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem), "  the  disobedient  party."  •  It  would  seem  that  their  influence  was  not 
unfelt  in  the  discussion  which  terminated  in  the  resolution  recorded.  And 
though  St.  James  acquiesced  (as  did  St.  Paul)  in  the  advice  given,  it 
appears  not  to  have  originated  with  himself. 

The  counsel,  however,  though  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  suspicroua 
prejudice,  or  even  by  designing  enmity,  was  not  in  itself  unwise.  St. 
Paul's  great  object  (as  we  have  seen)  in  this  visit  to  Jerusalem,  was  to 
{pnciliate  the  Church  of  Palestine.  If  he  could  win  over  that  Church  to> 
<he  truth,  or  even  could  avert  its  op§n  hostility  to  himself,  he  would  be  doing, 
more  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  than  even  by  the  conversion  of 
Ephesus.  Every  lawful  means  for  such  an  end  he  was  ready  gladly  to 
adopt.  His  own  principles,  stated  by  hunself  in  his  Epistles,  required  this 
of  him.  He  had  recently  declared  that  every  compliance  in  ceremonial, 
observances  should  be  made,  rather  than  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  a. 
brother's  way.'  He  had  laid  it  down  as  his  principle  of  action,  to  become 
a  Jew  to  Jews  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews ;  as  willingly  as  he  became  a 
Gentile  to  Gentiles,  that  he  might  gain  the  Gentiles.*  He  had  given  it  aa 
a  rule,  that  no  man  should  change  his  external  observances  becauset^  he 
became  a  Christian ;  that  the  Jew  should  remain  a  Jew  in  things  outward.* 
Nay  more,  he  himself  observed  the  Jewish  festivals,  had  previously  counte- 
nanced his  friends  in  the  practice  of  Nazaritic  vows,^  and  had  circumcised 
Timothy  the  son  of  a  Jewess.  So  false  was  the  charge  that  he  had  for- 
bidden the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  children.'    In  fact,  the  great  doctrine 

>  Acts  XV.    See  €ral.  iL  12.  *  Bool  zv.  31.    rS/v  dweiOovvTov, 

>  Rom.  xiv. 

*  1  Cor.  vii.  17-19.  Such  passages  are  the  best  refutation  of  Banr,  who  endeavours^ 
to  represent  the  conduct  here  assigned  to  St  Paul  as  inconsistent  with  his  teaching. 

»  See  tiie  discuasion  in  YoL  I.  pp.  267-269. 

•  Acts  xviiL  18,  which  we  conceive  to  refer  to  Aquila,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  422.)  But* 
•nany  interpreters  of  the  passage  think  that  St  Panl  himself  made  the  vow.  We 
cannot  possibly  assent  to  Mr.  Lewin's  view,  that  St  Paul  was  still,  on  his  arrival  at 
Jemsalem,  under  the  obligation  of  a  vow  taken  in  consequence  of  his  escape  at> 
E^hcsoa. 

'  Baor  argues  that  this  charge  was  true,  becanse  the  logical  inference  Arom  St  FaolV 
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of  St.  Paul  concemiDg  the  worthlessness  of  ceremonial  obBervauces, 
rendered  him  equally  ready  to  practise  as  to  forsake  them.  A  mind  so 
tmlj  Catholia  as  his,  was  necessarily  free  from  any  repugnance  to  mere 
outward  observances ;  a  repugnance  equally  superstitious  with  the  formalism 
which  clings  to  ritual.  In  his  view,  circumcision  was  nothing,  and  undr- 
cumcision  was  nothing  ;  but  faith,  which  worketh  by  love.  And  this  love 
rendered  him  willing  to  adopt  the  most  burdensome  ceremonies,  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  save  a  brother  from  stumbling.  Hence  he  willingly  com- 
plied with  the  advice  of  the  assembly,  and  thereby,  while  he  removed  the 
prejudices  of  its  more  ingenuous  members,  doubtless  exasperated  the  factious 
partizans  who  had  hoped  for  his  refusal. 

Thus  the  meeting  ended  amicably,  with  no  open  manifestation  of  that 
hostile  feeling  towards  St.  Paul  which  lurked  in  the  bosoms  of  some  who 
were  present.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  great  feast  of  Pentecost,* 
St.  Paul  proceeded  with  the  four  Christian  Nazarites  to  the  temple.  It 
is  necessary  here  to  explain  the  nature  of  their  vow,  and  of  the  office 
which  he  was  to  perform  for  them.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews 
for  those  who  had  received  deliverance  from  any  great  peril,  or  who  from 
-other  causes  desired  publicly  to  testify  their  dedication  to  God,  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  the  regulations  of  which  are  pro- 
scribed in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.'  In  that  book  no 
rule  is  laid  down  as  to  the  time  during  which  this  life  of  ascetic  rigour  was 
to  continue  :^  but  we  learn  from  the  Talmud*  and  Josephus  that  thirty 

doctrines  was  the  uselessness  of  circamcision.  But  he  might  as  well  say  that  the 
logical  inference  from  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem  was  the  oselessness  of 
.circumcision.    The  continued  observance  of  the  law  was  of  course  only  tranationaL 

»  Ty  ix^fiipy  ifiip^,  v.  26,  We  here  adopt  Wieseler's  view  of  the  vexata  qiuBsHo 
concerning  the  inrd  r^fiipai  (v.  27).  His  arguments  will  be  found  in  his  Chronologic, 
pp.  99-113.  This  view  entirely  removes  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  "  tioelve  days^^^ 
of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  (xxiv.  11)  in  his  speech  before  Felix.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  on  reading  oonsecutlvely  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  verses  of  the 
twenty-first  chapter,  it  is  difficult  (whether  or  not  we  identify  ruv  rifiipuv  tov  dyvlaftov 
with  al  kirrd  ^fiipai)  to  believe  tLat  the  same  day  1b  referred  to  in  each  verse.  And 
when  we  come  to  xxlv.  11  we  shall  see  that  other  modes  of  reckoning  the  time  ore 
admissible. 

s  <<  When  either  man  or  woman  shall  separate  themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite, 
to  separate  themselves  unto  the  Lord ;  he  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and  strong 
drink.  ....  All  the  days  of  the  vow  of  his  separation  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon 
his  head :  until  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the  which  he  separateth  himself  unto  the  Lonl, 
he  shall  be  holy  and  shall  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow."    Numb.  vi.  2-5. 

3  Sometimes  the  obligation  was  for  life,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sampson,  Samuel,  and 
Jdia  the  Baptist.  That " seven  days"  in  the  instance  before  us  was  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  vow,  seems  impossible,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  so  short  a  time  could 
produce  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  hair.  Hemsen  makes  a  mistake  here  in  referring 
to  the  '<  seven  days"  in  Numb.  vi.  6,  which  contemplates  only  the  exceptional  case  of 

r  defilement  in  the  course  of  the  vow. 

4  Tract  Nazii.    (Vol  ill  pp.  148, 149  of  the  translation  of  the  liOschna  by  Soren* 

ihUBlUB.) 
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days  was  at  least  a  customary  period.'  Daring  this  time  the  Nazarite  was 
bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  and  to  suffer  his  hair  to  grow  uncut.  At 
the  termination  of  the  period,  he  was  bound  to  present  himself  in  the 
temple,  with  certain  offerings,  and  his  hair  was  then  cut  off  and  brimt 
upon  the  altar.  The  offerings  required  •  were  beyond  the  means  of  the 
very  poor,  and  consequently  it  was  thought  an  act  of  piety  for  a  rich 
man '  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  poorer  country- 
men to  complete  their  vow,  St.  Paul  was  far  from  rich ;  he  gained  his 
daily  bread  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  and  we  may  therefore  natu- 
rally ask  how  he  was  able  to  take  upon  himself  the  expenses  of  these  four 
Nazarites.  The  answer  probably  is,  that  the  assembled  Elders  had 
requested  him  to  apply  to  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  fund  which  he  had 
placed  at  their  disposal.  However  this  may  be,  he  now  made  himself 
responsible  for  these  expenses,  and  accompanied  the  Nazarites  to  the 
temple,  after  having  first  performed  the  necessary  purifications  together 
with  them.*  On  entering  the  temple,  he  announced  to  the  priests  that 
the  period  of  the  Nazaritic  vow  which  his  friends  had  taken  was  accom 
plished,  and  he  waited*  within  the  sacred  enclosure  till  the  necessary 

»  After  mentioning  Berenice's  yow  (B,  J.  ii.  15, 1)  Josephus  continues,  Tot)f  ydp  rj 
voaifi  KaTaTTovovfihovc  ^  riaiv  &Xkaic  dvdyKaig  idoc  dx^^^^  ^P^  TpidxovTa  rjfiepCiV 
^f  u'lrodoaetv  fiiTikoiev  "^vaioQ  olvov  re  dt^i^eaOai  kcU  §vpijaea6ai  rdg  KOfMc. 

*  '^  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite,  when  the  days  of  his  separation  are  fulfilled : 
he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and  he  shall 
offer  his  ofifering  unto  the  Lord,  one  he  lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  a 
burnt  offering,  and  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  one  ram  without  blemish  for  peace  oflisrings,  and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread, 
cakee  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil, 
and  their  meat  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings.  And  the  priest  shall  bring  them 
before  the  Lord,  and  shall  offer  his  sin  offering  and  his  burnt  offering :  and  he  shall 
offer  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  ofiSerings  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  basket  of  un- 
leavened bread :  the  priest  shall  offer  also  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 
And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  the  head  of  his  separation  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  shall  take  the  hair  of  the  head  of  his  separation,  and  put  it  in 
the  fire  which  is  under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings."    Numb.  vL  13-18. 

3  Compare  the  case  of  Agrippa  mentioned  above. 

*  'AyviaOfiTi  aihf  airolc  (24),  dyviaOelc  dffjei  (26),  eipov  fie  iyvujftivov  (xxiv.  18;. 
We  do  not  agree  with  those  commentators  who  interpret  the  expression  dyviaOTiTi  to 
mean  "dedicate  thyself  as  a  Nazarite  along  wiih  them."  We  doubt  whether  it  could 
bear  this  meaning.  At  all  events  the  other  is  by  far  the  most  natural  and  obviou& 
Compare  the  use  of  dyvl^ofiai  in  Numbers  xix.  12.    (LXX.) 

^  The  obvious  translation  of  v.  26  seems  to  be  "  He  entered  into  the  temple,  giving 
public  notice  that  the  days  of  purification  were  fulfilled,  [and  staid  there]  till  tbc« 
offering  for  each  one  of  the  Nazarites  was  brought."  The  emphatic  force  of  ^idf 
UdoTov  should  be  noticed.  Publicity  is  implied  in  diayyiTiXwf,  The  persons  to  whom 
notice  was  g^ven  were  the  priests. 

This  interpretation  harmonises  with  Wieseler's  view  of  the  whole  subject.  If  we 
believe  that  several  days  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  expiration  of  the  Nazaritio  cere* 
Vionie^  we  must  translate  with  Mr.  Humphrey  -'*  making  it  known  that  the  days  o/ 
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offerings  were  made  for  each  of  them,  and  their  hair  cut  off  and  bomt  in 
the  sacred  fire. 

He  might  well  have  hoped,  by  thus  complying  with  the  legal  ceremo- 
Dial,  to  conciliate  those,  at  least,  who  were  only  hostile  to  him  becaose 
they  believed  him  hostile  to  then:  national  worship.  And,  so  far  as  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  concerned,  he  probably  suc- 
ceeded. But  this  celebration  of  the  festival  had  attracted  multitudes  to 
the  Holy  City,  and  the  temple  was  thronged  with  worshippers  from  every 
land  ;  and  amongst  these  were  some  of  those  Asiatic  Jews  who  had  been 
defeated  by  his  arguments  in  the  Synagogue  of  Ephesus,  and  irritated 
against  him  during  the  last  few  years  daily  more  and  more,  by  the  con- 
tinual growth  of  a  Christian  Church  in  that  city,  formed  in  great  part  of 
converts  from  among  the  Jewish  proselytes.  These  men,  whom  a  zealous 
feeling  of  nationality  had  attracted  from  their  distant  home  to  the  metro- 
polis of  then:  faith,  now  beheld,  where  they  least  expected  to  find  him,  the 
apostate  Israelite,  who  had  opposed  their  teaching  and  seduced  their  con- 
verts. An  opportunity  of  revenge  which  they  could  not  have  hoped  for 
in  the  Gentile  city  where  they  dwelt,  had  suddenly  presented  itself.  They 
sprang  upon  then:  enemy,  and  shouted  while  they  held  him  fast,  **  Men  of 
Israel,  help.  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  every  where  agamst 
the  People  and  the  Law,  and  this  Place." »  Then  as  the  cf owd  rushed 
tumultuously  towards  the  spot,  they  excited  them  yet  further  by  accusing 
Paul  of  introducing  Greeks  into  the  Holy  Place,  which  was  profaned  by 
the  presence  of  a  Gentile.  The  vast  multitude  which  was  assembled  on 
the  spot,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  excited  to  madness  by 
these  tidings,  which  spread  rapidly  through  the  crowd.  The  pilgrims  who 
flocked  at  such  seasons  to  Jerusalem  were  of  course  the  most  zealous  of 
their  nation ;  very  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  We  may  imagme  the 
horror  and  indignation  which  would  fill  their  minds  when  they  heard  that 
an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  Israel  had  been  seized  in  the  very  act  of 
profaning  the  Temple  at  this  holy  season.  A  furious  multitude  rushed 
upon  the  Apostle  ;  and  it  was  only  then:  reverence  for  the  holy  place 
which  preserved  him  from  being  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  They  hurried 
him  out  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  assiuled  him  with  violent  blows.' 

eeparation  which  mopt  be  fulfilled  before  the  offering  should  be  made,  were  in  the 
course  of  completion."    So  it  is  taken  by  De  Wette,  who  acknowledges  the  solecism  in 

»  "  This  plaee,^^—Ti>0  tottov  tovtov,  v.  2S.  "  This  holy  plaee,^^ — rdv  uytov  tSicov 
toOtov,  ib.  We  shoold  compare  here  the  accusation  agidnst  Stephen,  vL  IS.  O^ 
iraverai  pijuara  XaXQv  /card  roO  ronov  roH  dyiov.  The  two  cases  are  in  many  respect* 
paralleL  We  cannot  but  believe  that  Paul  must  have  remembered  Stephen,  and  fell 
as  though  this  attack  on  himself  were  a  retribution.  See  below  on  zziL  2a  Cf.  Vol 
L  p.  69,  also  p.  196. 

•  See  Acts  xri.  31.  32. 
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Their  next  course  might  have  been  to  stone  him  or  to  hurl  him  over  the 
precipice  into  the  valley  below.  They  were  already  in  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  heavy  gates  *  which  separated  the  inner  from  the  outer 
enclosure  were  shut  by  the  Levites, — ^when  an  unexpected  interruption 
prevented  the  murderous  purpose. 

It  becomes  desirable  here  to  ^ve  a  more  particular  description  than 
we  have  yet  done  of  the  Temple-area  and  the  sanctuary  which  it  enclosed. 
Some  reference  has  been  made  to  this  subject  in  the  account  of  St. 
Stephen's  martyrdom  (Vol.  I.  p.  69),  especially  to  that  "  Stone  Chamber'' 
— the  Hall  Gazith — ^where  the  Sanhedrin  held  their  solemn  conclave. 
Soon  we  shall  see  St.  Paul  himself  summoned  before  this  tribunal,  and 
hear  his  voice  in  that  hall  where  he  bad  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
first  martyr.  But  meantime  other  events  came  in  rapid  succession  :  for 
the  better  understanding  of  which  it  is  well  to  form  to  ourselves  a  clear 
notion  of  the  localities  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  position  of  the  Temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  the  rela^ 
tion  of  Mount  Moriah  to  the  other  eminences  on  which  the  city  was  built, 
the  valley  which  separated  it  from  the  higher  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  deeper  ravine  which  formed  a  chasm  between  the  whole  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,— ^these  facts  of  general  topography  are  too  well  known 
to  require  elucidation.*  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple-area  itself  and  that  which  it  contained,  we  are  met  with 
considerable  difficulties.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  to  our  present  task 
to  reconcile  the  statements  in  Josephus'  and  the  Talmud*  with  each  other 
and  with  present  appearances.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  trace  the  archi- 
tectural changes  by  which  the  scene  has  been  modified,  in  the  long  inter- 
val between  the  time  when  the  Patriarch  built  the  altar  on  Moriah  for  his 
mysterious  sacrifice,*  and  our  own  day,  when  the  same  spot  •  is  the  "  wail- 

»  For  an  account  of  these  gates  see  below. 

•  In  our  account  of  the  Temple,  we  have  used  Dr.  Robinson's  Researches  (voL  i.), 
the  Memoir  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  plan  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  by  Mr.  Williams,  pub- 
lished separately,  1849.  (We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Second 
Edition  of  "  The  Holy  City,"  of  which  this  Memoir  properly  forms  a  pari)  Schulz'a 
"  Jerusalem,"  with  Kiepert's  Map,  Berlin,  1845  (from  which  Map  our  own  is  taken, 
YoL  L  p.  74.  Compare  the  notes,  pp.  138, 140) ;  also  the  Articles  on  the  Temple  in 
Winer's  Realworterbuch  and  Eitto's  Cyclopedia,  with  Lightfoot's  treatise  on  the 
flubject 

*  The  two  places  in  Josephus  were  Herod's  temple  is  described  at  length  are  Ant 
27. 11,  and  B.  J.  t.  5.    See  also  Ant.  zx.  9,  7. 

«  The  tract  Mlddoth  (Measures)  in  the  Mischna  treats  entirely  of  this  subject  It 
wiU  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Latin  translation  by  Surenhusius.  It  was  also 
published  with  notes  by  L'Empereur  (small  quarto,  Leyden,  1630).  This  work  is  re* 
ferred  to  below.  When  we  quote  the  tract  itself,  the  references  are  to  the  pages  is 
BorenhusiuB. 

»  Grcn.  xxii. 

«  The  situation  of  tho  place  is  marked  (17  on  the  Map.    See  Robinson,  i.  350.    "  It 
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ing-place  "  of  those  who  are  his  children  after  the  flesh,  but  not  y tt  th€ 
heirs  of  his  faith.  Keeping  aloof  from  all  difficult  details,  and  withdraw- 
ing ourselves  from  the  consideration  of  those  events  which  have  invested 
this  hill  with  an  interest  unknown  to  any  other  spot  on  the  earth,  we  con- 
flue  ourselves  to  the  simple  task  of  depicting  the  Temple  of  Herod,  as  il 
was  when  St.  Paul  was  arrested  by  the  infuriated  Jews. 

That  rocky  summit,  which  was  wide  enough  for  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,^  was  levelled  after  David's  death,  and  enlarged  by  means  of  la- 
borioas  substiuctlons,  till  it  presented  the  appearance  of  one  broad  uniform 
area.  On  this  level  space  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  Zerubbabel 
were  successively  built :  and  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  there  were 
remains  of  the  former  work  in  the  vast  stones  which  formed  the  support- 
ing wall  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,'  and  of  the  latter  in  the 
eastern  gate,  which  in  its  name  and  its  appearance  continued  to  be  a  mon- 
ument  of  the  Persian  power.*  The  architectural  arrangements  of  Herod's 
temple  were,  in  their  general  form,  similar  to  the  two  which  had  preceded 
it.  When  we  think  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  whether  in  its  earlier  or  later 
periods,  our  impulse  is  to  imagine  to  ourselves  some  building  like  a  syna- 
.gogue  or  a  church  :  but  the  first  effort  of  our  imagination  should  be  to  real- 
ize the  appearance  of  that  wide  open  space,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets  as  the  "  Outward  Court"  or  the  "  Court  of  the  Lord's  House  ;"* 
and  is  named  by  Josephus  the  "  Outer  Temple,"  and  both  in  the  Apocry- 
pha and  the  Talmud,  the  "Mountain  of  the  House." •  That  which  was 
the  "  House"  itself,  or  the  temple,  properly  so  called,'  was  erected  on  the 
highest  of  a  series  of  successive  terraces,  which  rose  in  an  isolated  mass 

JB  the  nearest  point  in  which  the  Jews  can  ventore  to  approach  their  ancient  temple ; 
and,  fortunately  for  them,  it  is  sheltered  from  observation  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
lane  and  the  dead  walls  around."  It  seems  that  the  custom  is  mentioned  even  by 
Benjamin  of  Tadela  in  the  twelfth  century. 

>  1  Chron.  xxi.  18.    2  Chron.  iil  1. 

^  See  the  description  of  this  work  in  Josephus,  B.  J.  v.  6.  L    Ant  xv.  11.  S. 

3  The  lower  courses  of  these  inmiense  stones  still  remain,  and  are  described  by  all 
litivellers. 

*  The  Shushan  Gate,  which  had  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  cify  of  Susa,  and 
was  preserved  from  the  time  of  ZerubbabeL  Middoth,  p.  326.  That  which  is  now 
called  the  Golden  G<ite,  "  a  highly  ornamental  double  gateway  of  Roman  construA- 
tion,"  is  doubtless  on  the  same  spot    See  the  Map. 

•  Ezek.  ziv.  17.  Jer.  ziz.  12.  xxvl  2.  In  2  Chron.  iv.  9,  it  is  called  the  Gre«l 
Court 

«  The  term  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,— the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,— is  nevei 
applied  to  this  space  by  Jewieli  writers. 

^  In  the  TjXX.  we  find  ohcoc  and  vadc  nsed  for  that  which  was  properly  the  Temple. 
The  expression  rd  lepdv,  in  the  N.  T.,  is  a  general  term,  inclusive  of  the  whole  seiies  ol 
courts.  So  it  is  used  by  Josephqs,  who  speaks  of  the  outer  court  as  rd  rp^rov  Updv 
T/)  f^aeev  Up6v,  while  he  uses  vadc  for  the  Temple  itself. 
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ftim,  the  centre  of  the  Court,  or  rather  nearer  to  its  north-westenj 
corner.' 

In  form  the  Outer  Court  was  a  square  ;  a  strong  wall  enclosed  it ;  the 
aides  corresponded  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  each  was  a 
stadium  or  a  furlong  in  length.'  Its  pavement  of  stone  was  of  various 
colours : '  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  covered  colonnade,  the  rOof  of 
which  was  of  costly  cedar,  and  was  supported  on  lofty  and  massive  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  the  whitest  marble.*  On  three  sides  there 
were  two  rows  of  columns :  but  on  the  southern  side  the  cloister  deep- 
ened into  a  fourfold  colonnade,  the  innermost  supports  of  the  roof  being 
pilasters  in  the  enclosing  wall.  About  the  south-eastern  angle,  where  the 
valley  was  most  depressed  below  the  plateau  of  the  Temple,  we  are  to 
look  for  that "  Porch  of  Solomon"  (John  x.  3,  Acts  iii.  11)  which  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament :  *  and  under  the  colonnades,  or  on  the  open 
area  in  the  midst,  were  the  ''  tables  of  the  money-changers  and  the  seats 
of  them  who  sold  doves,"  which  turned  that  which  was  intended  for  a 
house  of  prayer  into  a  "house  of  merchandise"  (John  iL  16),  and  " a  den 
of  thieves"  (Matt,  xxi.  13).  Free  access  was  afforded  into  this  wide  en- 
closure by  gates  •  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  one  of  which  on  the  east  was 
the  Royal  Gate,  and  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  Beautiful  Gate  "  of 
Sacred  History,'  while  another  on  the,  west  was  connected  with  the 
crowded  streets  of  Mount  Zion  by  a  bridge  over  the  intervening  valley.* 

Nearer  (as  we  have  seen)  to  the  north-western  corner  than  the  centre 
of  the  square,  arose  that  series  of  enclosed  terraces  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  the  sanctuary.    These  more  sacred  limits  were  fenced  off  by  a 

>  In  Middoth  it  ia  distlnotlj  said  that  the  space  from  the  east  and  south  is  greater 
than  that  from  the  west  and  north.  "  Mons  aedis  erat  qnadratus,  ita  at  singula  latera 
essent  cubitomm  qolngentorum.  Maximum  spatium  erat  ab  aostro ;  prozimum  ei  ab 
oriente ;  tertiom  ab  aquilone ;  roinnmum  vero  ab  occidente.  Eo  loco,  nbi  mojua  erat 
spatium,  nugor  erat  ejus  usus,"  p.  334  It  appears  that  Hirt  (whose  work  on  the 
Temple  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult)  erroneously  places  the  Temple  in  the  centre. 

*  We  do  not  venture  to  touch  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
Temple.  Josephus  is  InconsiBtent  both  with  the  Talmud  and  himself.  In  one  of  his 
estimates  of  the  size  of  the  whole  area,  the  ground  on  which  Antonia  stood  is  included. 

»  Td  6k  Unaidpov  dnav  nenoiKiXTO  navrodanuv  XWov  KarearpQ/itvov.    B.  J.  v.  5, 2. 

*  AiirXaZ  fihf  al  aroaX  TTuaai,  Ki6vec  cJ*  abraig  fiovohBoi  XevKordnjc  fiopudpov,  Kedpi- 
poic  6i  ^aTvufiaatv  dtpo^ovro.  Ibid.  KiovoKpdvuv  abrolc  Kord  rdp  KopivBtov  rponov 
ixeieipyacfiiviiv  yhKJKuc,  ifiTrXij^iv  ifiirouvatuc  6id  ri^v  rov  iravrdc  /leyaXovpylav 
Ant  zv.  11,  5.  He  adds  that  the  height  of  the  ooluoHns  was  25  cubits  (?),  and  theii 
anmbcr  162,  while  each  column  was  so  wide  that  it  required  three  men  with  out- 
■tratchcd  arms  to  embrace  it 

»  See  Jos.  Ant  xx.  9,  7. 

«  The  statements  of  Josephus  and  Middoth  with  regard  to  the  gates  Into  the  ottci' 
court  are  absolutely  irreconoUeable. 
f  The  Shushan  Gate,  mentioned  above. 

*  The  supposed  remains  of  this  bridge,  with  some  of  the  different  theories  respecting 
OiMn,  have  been  alluded  to  before.    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  27, 28,  and  the  engraving. 
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low  balustrade  of  stone,  with  columns  at  intervals,  on  which  inscriptioni 
in  Qreek  and  Latin  warned  all  Gentiles  against  advancing  beyond  them 
on  pain  of  death.*  It  was  within  this  boundary  that  St.  Paul  was  accused 
of  having  brought  his  Heathen  companions.  Besides  this  balustrade,  a 
separation  was  formed  by  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  leading  up  to  the  first 
platform,'  which  in  its  western  portion  was  a  narrow  terrace  of  fifteen 
feet  wide  round  the  walls  of  the  innermost  sanctuary, — ^while  the  eastern 
portion  expanded  into  a  second  court,  called  the  Cowrt  of  the  Womtn,^ 
By  this  term  we  are  not  to  understand  that  it  was  exclusively  devoted  to 
that  sex,  but  that  no  women  were  allowed  to  advance  beyond  it.  This 
court  seems  to  have  contained  the  Treasury*  (Mark  xii.  41,  Luke  xxL  1) 
and  various  chambers,  of  which  that  at  the  south-eastern  comer  should  be 
mentioned  here,  for  there  the  Nazarites  performed  theu:  vows  ;  *  and  the 
whole  Court  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  own,  with  gates  on  each 
side, — the  easternmost  of  which  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  with  folding- 
doors  and  strong  bolts  and  bars,  requirmg  the  force  of  twenty  men  to 

»  Apv^TOf  irepipipXTfTo  Xidivoc,  rptn^x^c  ^  ^<Kt  ^aw  d^  ;fapift'r«f  dieipyaa- 
fih'oc  •  iv  air^  cJ*  elcm^Keacnf  i^  laov  diaar^/iaToc  or^Aat,  rdv  r^f  ayveiag  irpooTj/iaivoV' 
aai  vofioVf  al  /lev  *EXX7jvikoIc,  ai  Si  'PuftaiKolc  ypafifiaaiy  fttf  deiv  dX24>^?iov  hrrdc 
ToO  dyiov  napUvai '  rd  yilp  devrepov  Updv,  uyiov  kxaXelTo,  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  6,  2.  In 
the  Antlquitiefl  (xv.  11,  7)  he  does  not  say  tiiat  the  inscription  was  in  dlflerent  lan- 
guages, but  he  adds  that  it  announced  death  as  the  penalty  of  transgresEion.  [Tdv 
deCrepcv  irepipoXovl  irepieixe  ipKiov  XiBivov  dpv^uKTOv,  ypa^  kuXvov  elativcu  rdv 
uXXo€&uy,  davarmfjc  direiXov/iivtfc  t^c  Cvf^<^'  -^  similar  statement  occurs  in  Philo  de 
Virt  Qdvaroc  iirapaiTTiToc  ^piarai,  kotcL  tuv  elc  Toi)f  ivrdc  nepi^oXovc  ir<ipeXdavTov 
{d^X^'''^^  y^P  ^^f  ''^C  i^i^ripo  TOt)f  iravraxodev  iravrac)  tuv  oitx  6fioe&vuv,  VoL  IL 
p.  577.  Ed.  Mangej.  This  fence  is  mentioned  again  by  Josephus  in  a  striking  pas- 
sage, where  Titus  says  to  the  Jews :  *A/o'  oix  ^f^kt  w  fuap6TaToi,  rdv  dpw^oKTov  tovtov 
irpoi}j3d7iea6e  tuv  dyiuv;  ovx  iffielc  Si  rdg  iv  aiT(^  ari'kac  ditarijaaTe  ypd/ifiaaiv  *EXAv- 
vucolc  Koi  ^fteTipoic  KexapayfUvac,  d  fiijdiva  rd  yeiaiov  ineppalveiv  irapayyiXXci ;  obx 
ifteic  Si  rot)f  iirepSdvTOc  ifdv  dvaipeiv  knerpirlfafieVt  xdv  'Po/iaiuv  tic  i »  B.  J.  vL  2, 
4.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  full  permis^on  fh>m  the  Romans  to  kill 
even  a  Roman,  if  he  went  beyond  the  boundary.  [These  inscriptions  have  been 
alluded  to  before  in  this  work,  YoL  L  p.  3.] 

*  With  this  platform  begins  what  Ib  called  rd  devTepov  lepdv  by  Josephus.  Ktl 
TtaaapeaKoidcKa  fiiv  Padfjtolc  iv  dvapaTdv  dird  tov  irporov  *  fierd  di  toUc  deKaTiaaapac 
pa6fioi)i  rd  /i^XP^  t-oO  tbIxovc  diuanjfia  mjxuv  i}v  diKO,  ndv  looirtdov,  B.  J.  v.  6, 2. 
In  Mlddoth  we  find  the  following:  ^' Ab  interiori  parte  erat  eancellata  tepu,  altitn- 
dine  deoem  palmarum,  cui  inerant  el&actur»  tredecim  quas  efifregemnt  reges  GraeciflB. 
....  Citra  illam  erat  intermurale  decem  cubitorum  latitudine,  ubi  duodecim  grados," 
335.    Iieaving  aside  the  discordance  as  to  numbers,  we  may  remark  that  we  are  left 

Jn  doubt  as  to  whether  the  balustrade  was  above  or  below  the  steps. 

»  'H  ywauctJvlTic.    B.  J.  v.  5,  2.    See  Ant  xv.  11,  6. 

4  In  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  2,  we  find  ya^o^TuUia  in  the  pluraL  Compare  vL  5.  2. 
fL'Empereur  (p.  47)  places  the  treasury,  or  treasuries,  in  the  wall  of  the  Court  of  the 
IVomen,  but  facing  the  Outer  Court 

*  **Ad  ortum  brumalem  erat  atrium  NazyrsDorum:  quod  ibi  Nazynei  coquerenl 
eucharistica  sua,  et  detonderent  capillos  suos,  eosque  oUsq  eubmittcrent"  HIddoth 
p.  341. 
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Close  them  for  the  night.*  We  conceive  that  it  was  the  closing  of  these 
doors  by  the  Levites,  which  is  so  pointedly  mentioned  by  Lnke  (Acts  xzL 
80) :  and  we  mnst  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  been  first  seized  within  theiOf 
and  was  then  dragged  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  Outer  Court. 

The  interest,  then,  of  this  particular  moment  is  to  be  associated  with 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Inner  from  the  Outer  Temple.  But  to  com- 
plete our  description,  we  must  now  cross  the  Court  of  the  Women  to  its 
western  gate.  The  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  still  within 
and  above  the  spaces  we  have  mentioned.  Two  courts  yet  intervened  be- 
tween the  court  last  described  and  the  Holy  House  itself.  The  first  was 
the  Court  of  Israel^  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  fifteen  semi- 
circular steps  ;*  the  second,  the  Court  of  the  Priests^  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  low  balustrade.'  Where  these  spaces  bordered  on  each  other^ 
to  the  south,  was  the  hall  Gazith,*  the  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin 
partly  in  one  court,  and  partly  in  the  other.  A  little  further  towards  thi 
north  were  all  those  arrangements  which  we  are  hardly  able  to  associate 
with  the  thought  of  worship,  but  which  daily  reiterated  in  the  sight  of  the 
Israelites  that  awful  truth  that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission," — the  rings  at  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered, — ^the  beams 
and  hooks  from  which  they  were  suspended  when  dead, — ^and  the  marble 
tables  at  which  the  entrails  were  washed :  * — ^here,  above  all,  was  the 
AUar,  the  very  place  of  which  has  been  now  identified  by  the  bore  in  the 

>  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is  the  gate  mentioQed  by  Josephos,  B.  J.  vi.  5,  3 : 
"H  &vaToXiKii  irvXjf  rov  hdoripUf  x^^V  f^v  oiaa  k(U  oriPapuraTrit  KXeio/iivtf  Ck  irepl 
detXtfv  fwXic  vTf  dvdpQv  eUoai,  Kal  /lox^k  f^  iTrepeidofthtf  aidTjpodiToic,  Karair^ac 
&  ixovaa  PoOvtutov^  elc  rdv  oiddv  dvra  ditpfCKOvc  XiOov  Kodufihovc.  And  this,  we 
think,  most  be  identical  with  that  of  B.  J.  v.  8,  3.  M/a  ^  i^udev  rot)  ved  KopivBiov 
Xa^ov,  This  again  is  determined  to  be  the  gate  bj  which  the  Court  of  the  Women 
was  entered  fran  the  east,  by  Ant  xv.  11 ;  Elxev  6  hrdc  irepi^oh>^  icarci  i?M)v  poXuLi 
fva  rdv  fiiyav,  6C  oh  irap^eifiev  dyvol  fierd  ywaiKuv.  Such  is  the  position  assigned  to 
the  gate  of  Corinthian  brass  by  L'Empereur  and  Winer.  Others  (Lightfoot,  De  Wette. 
Williams)  make  it  the  we$tem  gate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women. 

•  "Radfjiol  dcKairivTe  npdc  r^  fietfova  mfhiv  dnd  rot)  rwv  ywaiKuv  dtareixiofiaTOi 
dv^yov.  B.  J.  V.  5,  3.  *^  Qulndecim  gradus  ascendebant  ex  ^us  medio  in  atrium 
Israelis,  rcspondentes  quindeclm  gradibus  qui  in  Psalmis  occurrunt :  in  quibus  Levita 
canebant  Non  erant  gradus  recti,  sed  gyrati  instar  dimidii  rotunds  areas."  2did- 
doth,  p.  342. 

*  The  information  which  Josephus  gives  concerning  these  two  courts  (or  rather  two 
parts  of  one  court)  is  scanty.  Under  the  Court  of  Israel  were  rooms  for  the  mudcal 
inMmments  of  the  priests.    Middoth,  p.  344. 

«  '*  In  conclavi  caesi  lapidis  consessus  magnus  Israelis  sedebat,  &o.''  Middoth,  p.  37S. 
See  L'Empereur,  p.  183.  ''^Partim  in  atrio,  partim  in  loco  communi  slve  intermuralL" 
Reference  has  been  made  before  to  this  hall,  in  the  narrative  of  Stephen's  trial.  Vol.  L 
p.  70,  n.  1.  See  below,  p.  260.  Rabbinical  authorities  say  that  the  boundary  line  of 
Judah  and  Bezyamin  passed  between  Grazith  and  the  Holy  Place. 

*>  Middoth,  pp.  368,  359.  The  portion  of  these  rings,  &c  was  on  the  north  dde  of 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering, — to  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  gradual  slope  on  the  south 
ndg 
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sacred  rock  of  the  Moslems,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  dcscrip* 
tion  given  in  the  Mischna  of  the  drain  and  cesspool  which  communicated 
with  the  sewer  that  ran  off  into  thei  Kedron.^ 

The  Honse  itself  remains  to  be  described.  It  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Vestibuk,  the  Holy  Plaot^  and  the  Hcly  of  Holies,  From  the 
Altar  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests  to  the  Vestibule  was  another  flight  of 
twelve  steps,'  the  last  of  the  successive  approaches  by  which  the  Temple 
was  ascended  from  the  east.  The  Vestibule  was  wider  ^  than  the  rest  of 
the  House  :  its  front  was  adorned  with  a  golden  vine  of  colossal  propor- 
tions :*  and  it  was  separated  by  a  richly-embroidered  curtain  or  veil  from 
the  Holy'  Place,  which  contained  the  Table  of  Shew-bread,  the  Candle- 
stick, and  the  Altar  of  Incense.  After  this  was  the  "  second  veil "  (Heb. 
ix.  3)  closing  the  access  to  the  innermost-shrine,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
Tabernacle  had  contained  the  golden  censer  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
but  which  in  Herod's  Temple  was  entirely  empty,  though  still  regarded  aa 
the  "  Holiest  of  All."  (lb.)  The  interior  height  of  the  Holy  Place  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies  was  comparatively  small :  but  above  them  and  on  each 
side  were  chambers  so  arranged  that  the  general  exterior  effect  was  that  of 
a  clerestory  *  rising  above  the  aisles :  and  the  whole  was  surmounted  with 
gilded  spikes,*  to  prevent  the  bkds  from  settling  on  the  sacred  roof. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 
Such  was  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  which  could  be  traced,  as  in  a 
map,  by  those  who  looked  down  from  the  sununit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
as  the  modern  traveller  looks  now  from  the  same  place  upon  the  mosque 
of  Omar  and  its  surrounding  court.  As  seen  from  this  eminence, — ^when 
the  gilded  front  of  the  vestibule  flashed  back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  all 
the  courts  glittered  (to  use  the  comparison  of  Josephus)  with  the  white- 
ness of  snow^ — ^while  the  colunm  of  smoke  rose  over  all,  as  a  perpetual 

1  This  identification  is  due  to  Prof.  WiUia.    See  T^niliams'  Memoir,  p.  95. 

■  Airrdc  6  vadc  d<j6eKa  Padftoic  iv  ivaparo^, 

3  Josephus  sayathat  there  were  shoulders  on  each  side  {iunpoadev  dairep  Stfioi  nap' 
kKdrepov).  Hence  the  Rabbis  explained  the  use  of  the  word  Ariel  or  Lion  in  Isaiah 
zxiz.  1,  inasmuch  as  a  lion  is  broader  in  front  than  behind.    Middoth,  p.  373. 

*  "  Vitis  aurea  expandebatur  super  portam  templi."  Middoth,  p.  362.  Tdc  xP^adi 
OfiiriXovc,  dp*  <5v  fiorpvec  dvdpo/jt^Kctc  KarexpifiavTo,  Ant.  rv.  11,  3.  BaOfia  «o2 
TOO  fuyidovc  KcU  t^c  rix^vc  role  Idovaiv.  B.  J.  v.  5,  4.  "Vitis  aurea  Templo  re- 
perta."    Tac.Histv.5. 

ft  Williams,  p.  97 

«  Kard  Kopv^  di  xP^oi<3v^  d^eXoi^^  dvelxe  TcO^fiivovc,  (if  /aj  nvt  itpooKade^ofihi^ 
uoXuvoiTo  Tuv  dpviov.  B.  J.  v.  6,  6.  From  the  word  Kopw^  we  may  conclude 
(as  De  Wette  remarks,  in  his  Archaologie)  that  the  roof,  lUce  that  ol  Greek  and  Roman 
temples,  was  tectttm  Jftutigiatitm,  Lightfoot  (CL  xi.)  thinks  that  the  roof  had  pinna- 
cles, "  as  King's  Colledge  Chappelle  in  Cambridge  is  decked  in  like  manner,  to  its 
great  beauty :"  and  he  adds  that  the  roof  was  not  flat,  but  rising  in  the  middle,  "  aa 
King's  Colledge  Chappelle  may  be  herein  a  parallel  also.-' 

'  Toig  eloa(lnKvovfi£voig  ievoi^  no/tfiudev  dfioioc  5pei  x^ovoc  irX^pei  kaTt^vtiy' 
*oi  yHo  Kodd  /^  KcxpvaoTO  TievKoraro^  ^v.    lb. 
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^oken  of  acceptable  sacrifice, — and  worshippers  were  closely  crowded  ob 
the  eastern  steps  and  terraces  in  front  of  the  Holy  Hoose,  and  pilgrima 
from  all  countries  nnder  heaven  Were  moving  through  the  outer  court  and 
flocking  to  the  same  point  from  all  streets  in  the  city, — the  Temple  at  the 
time  of  the  festival  must  have  been  a  proud  spectacle  to  the  religious  Jew. 
It  must  have  been  with  sad  and  incredulous  wonder  that  the  four  Disciples 
heard  from  Him  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  that  all  this  magnificence  was 
presently  to  pass  away.>  None  but  a  Jew  can  underetand  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  recollections  and  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  national  Sanctuary.  And  none  but  a  Jew  can  understand  the  bitter 
grief  and  deep  hatred  which  grew  out  of  the  degradation  in  which  his 
.ation  was  sunk  at  that  particular  time.  This  ancient  glory  was  now 
juder  the  shadow  of  an  alien  power.  The  Sanctuary  was  all  but  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Gentiles.  The  very  worship  was  conducted  under  the 
surveillance  of  Roman  soldiers.  We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the 
Temple  without  describing  the  fortress  which  was  contiguous,  and  almost 
a  part  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  remount  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Temple,  we  might 
perhaps  identify  the  tower  of  Antonia  with  the  "palace"  of  which  we 
read  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (ii.  8.  vii.  2).  It  was  certainly  the  build- 
ing which  the  Asmonean  princes  erected  for  their  own  residence  under  the 
name  of  Baris,'  Afterwards  rebuilt  with  greater  strength  and  splen- 
dour by  the  first  Herod,  it  was  named  by  hun,  after  his  Romanising 
fashion,  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony .^  Its  situation  is  most  distinctly 
marked  out  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  at  the  north-western* 
comer  of  the  Temple-area,  with  the  cloisters  of  which  it  communicated  by 
means  of  staircases  (Acts  xxi.  35,  40).*  It  is  difiBcult,  however,  to  define 
the  exact  extent  of  ground  which  it  covered  in  its  renewed  form  during 
the  time  of  the  Herods.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  northern  side  of  the  great  Temple  court,  from  the 
north-western  comer  where  it  abutted  on  the  city,  to  the  north-eastern 
where  it  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  precipice  which  fronted  the  valley ; 
and  that  the  tank,  which  is  now  popularly  called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 

1  Mai  zziv.  2,  3.    Mark  xiiL  2,  S.    Lake  zxL  6. 

■  Joeeph.  Ant  xv.  11,  4. 

'  Josephus  Bays  of  it : — ndXtu  fihf  Bdpic  ivofia^o/ievov,  (xiBic  c5i  ravrtjc  rvx^  rifi 
irpoar/yopiac,  hriKparijaavTOi  'Avtoviov,  Koddirep  dn-o  re  roii  XepaaroO  koI  'Ayptwirm 
2e3aGTii  k<U  Kyptmrtdc  iroTietc  htpcu  fterovofiaad^acnf,  B.  J.  L  5,  4.  See  YoL  L  pp. 
27,  28. 

<  H  di  'A^uvla  Korci  yuvlav  6vo  aroOv  Ikclto  tov  wpoTov  iepot),  r^f  npdc  iawipav 
Koi  T^c  vp^  dpKTov,  B.  J.  v.  6,  8.  Elaewhere  we  find :  /card  lifv  popeiov  nXevpuv, 
Ant.  XV.  11,  4,  T^  popeitfi  xTufiaTi  tov  Upod.  B.  J.  i.  6,  4.  Td  popeiov  kif  aitr^ 
fpovpiov,    i.  21, 1.    Compare  also  v.  4,  2. 

«  See  the  next  note  bat  two  for  the  clear  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  thli 
commonication  between  the  fortress  and  the  cloistcr& 
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was  part  of  the  fosse  which  protected  it  on  the  north.*  Though  tbt 
ground  on  which  the  tower  of  Antonia  stood  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
Temple  itself,  yet  it  was  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  at  least  the  south- 
eastern of  its  four  turrets'  commanded  a  view  of  all  that  went  on  within 
the  Temple,  and  thus  both  in  position  and  in  eleyation  it  was  in  ancient 
Jerusalem  what  the  Turkish  governor's  house  is  now, — whence  the  best 
view  is  obtained  over  the  enclosure  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  But  this  is 
an  inadequate  comparison.  If  we  wish  to  realise  the  influence  of  this 
fortress  in  reference  to  political  and  religious  interests,  we  must  turn 
rather  to  that  which  is  the  most  humiliating  spectacle  in  Christendom,  the 
presen<»e  of  the  Turkish  troops  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where  they  are  stationed  to  control  the  fury  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  at 
the  most  solenm  festival  of  the  Christian  year.  Such  was  the  office  of  the 
Roman  troops  that  were  quartered  at  the  Jewish  festivals  in  the  fortress 
of  Antonia,'  Within  its  walls  there  were  barracks  for  at  least  a  thousand 
soldiers.'*  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  all  the  garrison  in  Jerusalem 
was  always  posted  there.  It  is  probable  that  the  usual  quarters  of  the 
"  whole  cohort"  (Mat.  xxvii.  2t),  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  were  towards 
the  western  quarter  of  the  city,  in  that  "praetorium"  (John  xviii.  28)  or 
official  residence*  where  Jesus  was  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  and  on  the 
tessellated  pavement*  in  front  of  which  Pilate  sat,  and  condenmed  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  But  at  the  time  of  the  greater  festivals,  when  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  full  of  religious  fanaticism  and  embittered  by 

1  This  view  is  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  BobinsoD,  in  his  accoant  of  Antonia  (Res.  l  pp. 
431-436),  and  as  Mr.  Williams  remarks  (Memoir,  p.  100),  this  reservoir  (the  Birket 
Israel)  may  still  be  the  Bethesda  of  the  GospeL  See  a  confrmation  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
hypothesis,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Walcott,  Bib.  Sac.  i.  p.  29.  Compare  TrailPs 
Josephas,  xliL  and  Taylor's  Continuation,  Izxxviii.  Pompej  found  a  trench  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  2.  B.  J.  i  7,  3.)  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  the  occupation  of  Antonia  by  Titua    B.  J.  vL 

*  It  had  four  smaller  towers  rising  from  its  angles,  like  the  Tower  of  London,  save 
that  that  on  the  S.  £.  was  higher  than  the  others.  Uvpyoeidiic  ovaa  rd  fruv  axvf^a 
Kartl  yuviav  riaaapciv  tripoic  ^JtctAj/Tiro  irOpyoic  *  <5v  ol  fihf  dXXoi  nevr^Kovra  rd  ^of 
6  6i  iirl  Ty  fisarifiPptvy  koI  /car*  dvaToXr^v  yaviqi  ipdofu^KOvra  inixuv  iv,  6^  KaOopav 
6Xov  itTf  avTov  rd  lepov,    B.  J.  v.  5,  8. 

3  KaOcl  di  aw^TTTO  rcuc  tov  lepov  orooZf,  efe  dft^orepag  elxe  KarajSaaeic'  6i*  uv 
KaTiSvreg  ol  ^oovpol  {Kod^aro  yilp  del  hz*  air^f  rdyfia  'Pu/ioiov)  koI  diiarufievoi  Ti{il 
rdf  OToiic  fieT^  r«v  dnhjv,  iv  rdic  toprcuc,  rdv  S^fiov  «f  fi^  ti  veurepioOeifj  irape^vAo- 
TOV»     lb. 

«  See  below,  p.  265,  note  on  anelpa, 

ft  This  Pnetorium  seems  to  have  been  the  old  palace  of  Herod,  connected  witii  tn^ 
tower  called  Hippicus,  which  is  identified  by  existing  remains.  It  was  on  the  western 
side  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of  our  fixed  points  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  ancient 
walls.    See  the  Map. 

«  *EKudiatv  M  prjfMTO^  elc  tSttov  ^ofievov  AidoarooTov,  'Efipalcrrl  6i  Va0pa9A. 

John  xix.  13.  Something  has  been  said  before  (VoL  L  p.  419,  n.  1 1,  on  the  /3v,wa  (u 
tribunal  as  the  symbol  of  Roman  power  in  the  provinces. 
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uatred  of  iheir  rulers,  flocked  into  the  Temple  courts,  it  was  found  nece* 
Bary  to  order  a  strong  military  force  into  Antonia,  and  to  keep  them  under 
«rms,  so  that  they  might  act  immediately  and  promptly  in  the  case  of  any 
outbreak. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  connection  between  the  Fortress  and  the 
Temple  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  those  quarrels,  which  arose  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pontifical  vestments.  These  robes  were  kept  in  Antonia 
during  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  When  he  died,  they  came  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  procurator.  Agrippa  I.,  during  his 
short  reign,  exercised  the  right  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather. 
At  his  death  the  command  that  the  Procurator  Cuspius  Fadus  should 
take  the  vestments  under  his  care  raised  a  ferment  among  the  whole 
Jewish  people ;  and  they  were  only  kept  from  an  outbreak  by  the  presence 
of  an  overwhelming  force  under  Longinus,  the  Governor  of  Syria.  An 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  the  aid  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at 
the  imperial  court,  obtained  the  desired  relaxation :  and  the  letter  is  still 
extant  in  which  Claudius  assigned  to  Herod,  King  of  Chalcis,  the  privi- 
lege which  had  belonged  to  his  brother.*  But  under  the  succeeding  Pro- 
curators the  relation  between  the  fortress  Antonia  and  the  religious  cere- 
monies in  the  Temple  became  more  significant  and  ominous.  The  hatred 
between  the  embittered  Jews  and  those  soldiers  who  were  soon  to  take 
part  in  their  destruction,  grew  deeper  and  more  implacable.  Under  Ven 
tidius  Gumanus,'  a  frightful  loss  of  life  had  taken  place  on  one  occasion  at 
the  passover,  in  consequence  of  an  insult  perpetrated  by  one  of  tho 
military.'  When  Felix  succeeded  him,  assassination  became  frequent  in 
Jerusalem :  the  high  priest  Jonathan  was  murdered,  like  Becket,  in  tlie 
Temple  itself,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Procurator :  *  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  which  we  write,  both  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  were  in 
great  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  recent  "uproar''  caused  by  an 
Egyptian  impostor  (Acts  xxi.  38),  who  had  led  out  a  vast  number  of 
fanatic  followers  "into  the  wilderness"  to  be  slain  or  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Felix.* 

This  imperfect  description  of  the  Temple-area  and  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  it  and  the  contiguous  fortress,  is  sufficient  to  set  the  scene 

1  Joseph*  Ant  xx.  1,  2.  The  letter  is  quoted  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Lewio-s 
^ork  on  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paal,  a  chapter  which  contains  much  mlscellaneoufl 
.nformation  concerning  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews  at  this  time. 

*  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  renegade  Jew,'  intervened  between  Fadus  and  Cumana& 
ffe  shall  recur  to  the  series  of  procurators  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  xx-  5,  2.    B.  J.  iL  12, 1.    In  this  narrative  the  tower  of  Antonia  and 
its  guards  are  particularly  mentioned. 
«  B.  J.  iL  13,  3. 

*  The  passages  in  Josephus,  which  relate  to  this  Egyptian,  are  Ant  xx.  8,  6.    B.  J 
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K/efore  ns,  on  which  thd  eYents  we  are  now  to  relate  occarred  in  r^id 
saccession.  We  left  St.  Panl  at  the  moment  when  the  Levites  had  closed 
the  gates,  lest  the  Holy  Place  should  be  polluted  by  murder, — and  when 
the  infuriated  mob  were  violently  beating  the  Apostle,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  putting  him  to  death.  The  be^nning  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
commotion  must  have  been  seen  by  the  sentries  on  the  cloisters  and  the 
tower :  and  news  was  sent  up »  immediately  to  Claudius  Lysias,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar  "  (v.  31). 
The  spark  had  fallen  on  materials  the  most  inflammable,  and  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost,  if  a  conflagration  was  to  be  averted.  Lysias  himself 
rushed  down  instantly,  with  some  of  his  subordinate  officers,  and  a  strong 
body  of  men,'  into  the  Temple  court.  At  the  sight  of  the  flashing  arms 
and  disciplined  movements  of  the  Imperial  soldiers,  the  Jewish  mob 
desisted  from  their  murderous  violence.  "  They  left  off  beating  of  Paul." 
They  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  the  eyes  of  the  sentries  were  upon 
them  :  but  this  sudden  invasion  by  their  hatred  and  dreaded  tyrants,  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  "  in  danger  to  be  called  in  question  for  that 
day's  uproar."     (Acts  xix.  40.) 

Claudius  Lysias  proceeded  with  the  soldiers  promptly  and  directly  to 
St.  Paul,3  whom  he  perceived  to  be  the  central  object  of  all  the  excite- 
ment in  the  Temple  court :  and  in  the  first  place  he  ordered  him  to  be 
chained  by  each  hand  to  a  soldier  :  *  for  he  suspected  that  he  might  be 
the  Egyptian  rebel,*  who  had  himself  baffled  the  pursuit  of  the  Roman 
force,  though  his  followers  were  dispersed.  This  being  done,  he  proceeded 
to  question  the  bystanders,  who  were  watching  this  summary  proceeding, 
half  in  disappointed  rage  at  the  loss  of  their  victim,  and  half  in  satisfac- 
tion that  they  saw  him  at  least  in  captivity.  But  "  when  Lysias  de- 
manded who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done,  some  cried  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  among  the  multitude"  (v.  33,  34)  ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  could  obtain  no  certain  information  in  consequence  of  the  tumult, 
he  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be  conveyed  into  the  barracks 
within  the  fortress.*  The  multitude  pressed  and  crowded  on  the  soldiers, 
as  they  proceeded  to  execute  this  order :  so  that  the  Apostle  was  actually 
''carried  up"  the  staircase,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  pressure  from 

>  *kvi^.  Compare  this  with  naridpafitv  in  the  next  verse,  and  the  uvaCadfioi  menr 
tioned  below. 

■  UapaXaCdv  ffrpanuToc  koI  iKarovTupxaCf  v.  32.  The  full  complement  of  ccntO' 
rions  in  the  castle  would  be  ten. 

5  Tore  kyyiaag  6  x^^f^PX^C*  i^-  f,  A. 

<  *kXvaeaw  dvaiv.    So  St  Peter  was  bound.    Acts  xiL 

»  This  is  evident  from  his  question  below,  v.  38,  Oi/c  apa  m^  rt  d  klywrrtoc; 

«  E/f  T7^  irapefiPo24v,  v.  34.  So  below,  mi.  24,  xxUL  16.  The  word  denotes  not 
•*  the  castle,"  but  soldiers'  barracks  within  it.  It  is  the  word  used  of  the  camp  of  th« 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness.    (LXX'i 
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oelowJ  Aud  meanwhile  deafening  shouts  arose  from  the  stairs  and  from 
the  court, — the  same  shouts  which,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  surrounded 
the  praetorium  of  Pilate,' — "  Away  with  hun,  away  with  him." 

^t  this  moment,'  the  Apostle,  with  the  utmost  presence  of  mind, 
turned  to  the  commanding  officer  who  was  near  him, — and,  addressing  him 
in  Greek,  said  respectfully,  "  May  I  speak  with  thee  V  Claudius  Lysias 
was  startled  when  he  found  himself  addressed  by  his  prisoner  in  Greek, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  was  then  mistaken  in  supposing  he  was  the 
Egyptian  ringleader  of  the  late  rebellion.  St.  Paul  replied  calmly  that 
he  was  no  Egyptian,  but  a  Jew  ;  and  he  readily  explained  his  knowledge 
of  Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  asserted  his  claim  to  respectful  treatr 
ment,^  by  saying  that  he  was  a  native  of  "  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of 
no  mean  city  :"  and  he  proceeded  to  request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
address  the  people.  The  request  was  a  bold  one  :  and  we  are  almost 
surprised  that  Lysias  should  have  granted  it :  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  something  in  St.  Paul's  aspect  and  manner,  which  from  the  first 
gained  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Roman  officer :  and  his  consent 
was  not  refused.  And  now  the  whole  scene  was  changed  in  a  moment. 
St.  Paul  stood  upon  the  stairs  and  turned  to  the  people,  and  made  a  mo- 
tion  with  the  hand,*  as  about  to  address  them.  And  they  too  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  presence.  Tranquillity  came  on  the  sea  of  heads  below  : 
there  was  "  a  great  silence  :"  and  he  began,  saying, 

Brethren  and  Fathers,'  Lear  me,  and  let  me  now  defend  my- 
self before  you. 

The  language  which  he  spoke  was  Hebrew.  Had  he  spoken  in  Greek, 
the  majority  of  those  who  heard  him  would  have  understood  his  words. 
But  the  sound  of  the  holy  tongue  in  that  holy  place  fell  like  a  calm  on 

»  "Ore  dk  kyhero  h:l  Toi)c  dvafiaOfiovCi  ovviprj  paard^eadai  airdv  i^d  r«v  (rrpa- 
TiuTuv  did  r^  piav  tov  dx^^JV,  v.  35. 

'  Compare  Luke  zxiiL  18.    John  ziz.  15. 

3  MiXKuv  ehdyeaOai  cZf  t^v  irapefipoXipf, 

«  We  need  not  repeat  all  that  has  been  said  before  concerning  the  importance  of 
Tarsus.  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  22,  48-60, 105, 106,  255,  256.  We  may  refer,  however,  to  the 
History  of  the  place  by  the  Abb^  BeUej  in  the  twenty-seventh  volome  of  the  Ac.  dei 
Inscriptions. 

*  'Earwf  tirl  "^uv  dva(3adfiuv  Kariaeiae  ry  AT^t/w,  v.  40.  Compare  xiil.  16.  xzvL  1, 
alsozx.  34. 

«  To  account  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  address,  we  must  suppose  that  mixed  with 
the  crowd  were  men  of  venerable  age  and  dignity,  perhaps  members  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
ancient  Scribes  and  Doctors  of  the  Law,  who  were  stirring  up  the  people  agamst  the 
heretic.  'Avdpec  ddeX^i  generally  translated  in  A.  V.  "Men  and  brethren  "  literally 
Men  who  are  my  hrethren,  may  be  equally  translated  Brethren ;  just  as  'AydoA 
*k0^dioi  Athenians, 
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the  troubled  waters.  The  silence  became  nniversal  and  breathless :  and 
the  Apostle  proceeded  to  address  his  countrymen  as  follows : — 

His  birth  »nd  ^^^^  myself »  an  Israelite,  bom  indeed  at  Tarsus  in 
education.  CiUcia,  jet  brought  up  in  this  city,  and  taught  at  tho 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  in  the  strictest  doctrine  of  the  law  of  our 
fathers ;  and  was  zealous '  in  the  cause  of  Gk)d,  as  ye  all  are  this 
His  persecution  dav.    And  I  porsecutod  this  sect  unto  the  death,  bind- 

of  the  Christ-  ,  . 

iana.  ing  with  cliains  and  casting  into  prison  both  men  and 

women.  Ajid  of  this  the  High  Priest  is  my  witness,  and  all  the ' 
Sanhedrin  ;  from  whom  I  received  letters  to  the  brethren,*  and 
went*  to  Damascus,  to  bring  those  also  who  were  there  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  chains,  that  they  might  be  punished. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  as  I  journeyed,  when  I 
drew  nigh  to  Damascus,  about  mid-day,  suddenly  there 
shone  from  heaven  a  great  light  round  about  me.  Ajid  I  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  Sanlj  Savl^  why 
peraecuteat  thm  me  f  And  I  answered.  Who  art  thou^  Lord  t 
and  he  said  unto  me,  lam  Jesvs  of  Naza/reth^*  whom  thou  per- 
aecutest.  And  the  men  who  were  with  me  saw  the  light,  and 
were  terrified ; '  but  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake 
unto  me.  And  I  said.  What  shaJZ  I  do^  Lordf  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  me,  J.ma,  amd  go  into  Da/t}iaacu8^  amd  there  thou  shall 
he  told  of  all  things  which  a/re  appointed  for  thee  to  do. 
HiB  biindnew,  And  whcu  I  could  not  see,  from  the  brightness  ot 
tS^.*°  ^  that  light,  my  companions  led  me  by  the  hand,  and 
so  I  entered  into  Damascus.  And  a  certain  Ananias,  a  devout » 
man  according  to  the  law,  well  reported  of  by  all  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  there,  came  and  stood  beside  me,  and  said  to  me.  Brother 
Sa/ul^  receive  thy  sight;  and  in  that  instant  I  received  my  sight' 

1  The  ty^  is  emphatio.  *  ZtiTuar^,    See  the  note  on  Gal.  L  14. 

s  Ilpea6vTepiov.  Compare  Luke  zzii.  66.  The  high  priest  here  appealed  to  was  the 
person  who  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  8t.  Paol's  oonyersion,  probably  Theophilos, 
who  was  high  priest  in  37  and  38,  a.  d, 

«  i  6.  the  Jews  resident  at  Damascus. 

s  'Eiropev6fi7fv,  literally,  J  was  on  my  road  (imperC). 

•  Literally,  Jesw  the  JVaxarene,  Saul  was  going  to  cast  the  JSTazarenet  (so  tho 
Christians  were  called,  see  Acts  zzIt.  5)  Into  chahis  and  dungeons,  when  he  wu 
stopped  by  the  Lord,  announcing  himself  from  heaven  to  be  Jesua  the  JVdxarene. 

•  The  clause  nai  ifi^poi  tyhovro  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. 

•  E^f  %•  This  word  is  omitted  in  some  of  the  best  M6S.,  probably  because  the 
copyists  were  perplexed  at  finding  it  not  here  used  in  its  usual  technical  sense  of  a 
Jewish  proselyte. 

•  'AvaSXiira  has  the  double  meaning  of  to  recover  sigfu  and  to  look  up ;  m  the 
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and  saw  him.  And  he  said,  The  Ood  of  our  fathers  hath  or^ 
domed  thee  to  know  JBis  wiUy  and  to  hehold  the  Juet  Oney  and  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Sis  moiUh.  For  thou  ehodt  he  Hie  wit/neas  to 
all  the  vHnid  >  of  what  thaa  hast  seen  and  heard.  And  now^  why 
dost  thou  delay  f  Arise  and  he  baptized*  and  wash  away  thy 
si/nsy  caUmg  on  the  name  of  Jesus.^ 

And  it  came  to  pass,  after  I  had  returned  to  Jem-  hi«  i«tarn  to 
salem,  and  while  I  was  praying  in  the  Temple,  that  I  **"'**®°'- 
was  in  a  trance,  and  saw  Him  saying  nnto  me,  Make  He  u  command 
haste  and  go  forth  quickly  from  Jerusalem^  for  they  ^  to*tSfS^ 
win  not  receive  thy  testimony  concemvng  me.    And  I 
said,^  Lordy  they  themsel/oes  know  thai  I  coritmmaUy^  imprisoned 
and  scourged  in  every  synagogue  the  believers  in  ITiee.    And 
%ohm  the  blood  of  thy  martyr^  Stephen  was  shed^  I  also  myself 
w(M  standim>g  by  ami  oonsentmg  gladly  ">  to  Jdsdeathy^  andkeeping 
the  ranment  of  them  who  slew  Imn.    And  He  said  unto  me,  De^ 
part;  for  IwiU  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles. 

At  these  words  St.  Paul's  address  to  his  countrymen  was  suddenly  in< 
terrupted.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  riveted  their  attention.*  They  lis- 
tened, while  he  spoke  to  them  of  his  early  life,  his  persecution  of  the 
Church,  his  mission  to  Damascus.  Many  were  present  who  could  testify, 
on  their  own  eyidence,  to  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  Even  when  he  told 
them  of  his  miraculous  conversion,  his  interview  with  Ananias,  and  his 
vision  in  the  Temple,  they  listened  still.  With  admirable  judgment  he 
deferred  till  the  last  all  mention  of  the  Oentiles.>o    He  spoke  of  Ananias 

fonaer  of  which  it  is  med  in  the  aoeoonts  of  blind  men  healed  in  the  goepela.    Here 
the  A.  y.  tranibttes  the  same  verb  by  two  different  words. 
>  UavTOf  difdpoKcvCf  rather  stronger  than  all  men, 

•  BdiTTKraif  literally,  eaun  thyulf  to  be  baptised  (mid.),  ^th  the  following 
dir6Xovaaif  compare  1  Cor.  vL  11. 

s  The  best  MSS.  read  aimO,  and  not  ro6  Kvpiov,  The  reference  is  to  the  oonfesslon 
of  faith  in  Jesns,  which  preceded  bq;iti8m. 

•  8t  Panl  ezpeoted  at  first  tiiat  the  Jews  at  Jemsalem  (Ihe  members  of  his  own 
party)  would  listen  to  him  readily,  because  they  could  not  be  more  vii^ent  against 
the  Kasarenes  than  they  knew  Mm  to  have  been :  and  he  therelbre  thoo^t  that  they 
nmst  feel  that  nothing  diort  of  irresistible  tmth  coold  have  made  him  Join  the  sect 
which  he  had  hated. 

•  Ifiuiv  fitXiudfyiv.    I  was  imprisoning,  I  kept  on  imprisoning, 

•  Udfnvc  had  not  yet  acqofared  its  technical  sense,  bat  here  it  maj  be  translated 
Martyr,  becanse  the  mode  in  which  Stef^en  bore  testimony  was  by  his  death. 

7  ZY»€96oMstVf  to  consent  gladly.    Compare  Bom.  i.  32. 

•  T$  dpotpiast  abroii,  though  omitted  hi  the  best  MSa,  is  implied  in  the  sense. 

•  Notice  the  imperfect  fKovoif  as  contrasted  with  hrypav  which  follows.  See  the 
rmarks  on  Stephen's  speech.    Yol.  L  p.  7L 

M  As  an  illostration  of  St  Paol-s  wisdom,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  in  zxvL 
VOL.  II.- -17 
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as  a  "  de^oat  man  accordiDg  to  the  law"  ^v.  12),  as  one  "  well  reported 
of  by  all  the  Jews  "  (16),  as  one.  who  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  "  the 
God  of  their  Fathers"  (v.  14).  In  his  yision  he  showed  how  he  had 
pleaded  before  that  God  the  energy  of  his  former  persecution,  as  a  proof 
that  his  countrymen  most  sorely  be  convinced  by  his  conyersion :  and 
when  he  alluded  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
himself  in  that  cruel  martyrdom  (y.  20),  all  the  associations  of  the  place 
where  they  stood  >  must  (we  should  have  thought)  have  brought  the 
memory  of  that  scene  with  pathetic  force  before  their  minds.  But  when 
his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  was  announced, — though  the  words  quoted  were 
the  words  of  Jehovah  spoken  in  the  Temple  itself,  even  as  the  Lord  had 
once  spoken  to  Samuel,' — one  outburst  of  frantic  indignation  rose  from 
the  Temple-area  and  silenced  the  speaker  on  the  stairs.  Their  national 
pride  bore  down  every  argument  which  could  influence  their  reason  or 
their  reverence.  They  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  uncircumcised  Hea- 
thens being  made  equal  to  the  sons  of  Abraham.  They  cried  out  that 
such  a  wretch  ought  not  to  pollute  the  earth  with  his  presence,' — that  it 
was  a  shame  to  have  preserved  his  life  :  ^  and  in  their  rage  and  impa- 
tience they  tossed  ofiT  their  outer  garments  (as  on  that  other  occasion, 
when  the  garments  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Saul  himself*),  and  threw  up 
dust  into  the  air  with  frantic  violence.'  This  commotion  threw  Lysias  into 
new  perplexity.  He  had  not  been  able  to  understand  the  Apostle's  He- 
brew speech :  and,  when  he  saw  its  results,  he  concluded  that  his  prisoner 
must  be  guilty  of  some  enormous  crime.    He  ordered  him  therefore  to  be 

17,  it  is  difltinctly  said  that  Jesus  himself  annoonoed  from  heaven  Paul's  mission  to 
the  Gentiles;  and  that  in  ix.  15,  the  same  annonneement  is  made  to  Ananias;— 
whereas  in  the  address  to  the  Jews  this  is  kept  oat  of  view  for  the  moment,  and  re- 
served till  after  the  vision  In  the  Temple  is  mentioned.  And  again  we  should  observe 
that  while  in  ix.  10,  Ananias  is  spoken  of  as  a  Christian  (see  13),  here  he  is  described 
ua  a  strict  and  pious  Jew,  He  was,  in  fact,  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Bat  for  the 
purposes  of  persuasion,  St  Paul  lays  stress  here  on  the  latter  pohit 
>  See  above,  p.  244,  n.  L 

•  1  Sam.  iiL  '  Alps  dird  tvc  yvc  fbv  toiovtov, 

«  The  correct  readhig  appears  to  be  KoBfjKev,  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  wero 
on  the  point  of  killing  Si  Paul,  when  Claudius  Lysias  rescued  him,  zzL  3L 

s  Tiirro^vrcjv  rd  Ifidria^  xrlj.  23.  Kdl  ol  ftdprvpe^  dnidtyro  rd  Iftdna  aindv  wapd 
To^  nSdac  veavtov  kaXovfiivov  2a6Xov  koZ  kXudopoXow  rdv  Irf^ov,  vL  68.  We  need 
not,  however,  suppose,  with  Meyer,  that  this  tosshig  of  the  garments  and  throwing  of 
dost,  was  precisely  symbolical  of  their  desire  to  stone  PauL  It  denoted  simply  im- 
patience and  disgust  So  in  Lucian  we  find :  rd  '^iarpov  dirov  owefufjoiveif  koI  hr^* 
6tn,  sai  kpCov^  koX  rdc  iodiiTac  dn6fifiiirrow.    De  Salt  83.    See  the  next  note. 

•  "  Sir  John  Chaidin,  as  quoted  by  Banner  (Obs.  iv.  203)  says  that  it  is  oonmion  for 
the  peasants  in  Persia,  when  they  have  a  compkdnt  to  lay  before  their  governors,  to 
repair  to  them  by  hundreds,  or  a  thousand,  at  once.  They  place  themselves  near  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  where  thej  suppose  they  are  most  likely  to  be  seen  and  heard,  and 
then  set  up  a  horrid  outcry,  rend  their  garments,  and  throw  dust  into  the  air,  si  the 
same  time  demanding  justice.'^    Hackett 
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Mken  immediately  from  the  stairs  into  the  barracks  ;  >  and  to  be  examined 
by  torture,"  in  order  to  elicit  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  Whateyer  instro^ 
ments  were  necessary  for  this  kind  of  scrutiny  would  be  in  readiness 
within  a  Roman  fortress  :  and  before  long  the  body^  of  the  Apostle  was 
"stretched  out,"  like  that  of  a  common  malefactor,  "to  receive  the 
lashes,''  with  the  officer  standing  by,^  to  whom  Lysias  had  entrusted  the 
supermtendence  of  this  harsh  examination. 

Thus  St.  Paul  was  on  the  verge  of  adding  another  suffering  and  dis- 
grace to  that  long  catalogue  of  afflictions,  which  he  gave  in  the  last  letter 
he  wrote  to  Corinth,  before  his  recent  visit  to  that  city  (2  Cor.  xi.  23-25). 
Five  times  scourged  by  the  Jews,  once  beaten  with  rods  at  Philippi,  and 
twice  on  other  unknown  occasions,  he  had  indeed  been  "  in  stripes  above 
measure."  And  now  he  was  in  a  Koman  barrack,  among  rude  ^soldiers, 
with  a  similar  indignity  *  in  prospect ;  when  he  rescued  hunself,  and  at  the 
same  tune  gained  a  vantage-ground  for  the  Gospel,  by  that  appeal  to  his 
rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  under  which  he  had  before  sheltered  his  sacred 
cause  at  Philippi.*  He  said  these  few  words  to  the  centurion  who  stood 
by  :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  put  to  the  rack  one  who  is  a  Roman  citizen  and 
uncondemned  ? "  The  magic  of  the  Roman  law  produced  its  effect  in  a 
moment.  The  centurion  immediately  reported  the  words  to  his  command- 
ing officer,  and  said  significantly,  "  Take  heed  what  thou  doest :  for  this 
man  is  a  Roman  citizen."  Lysias  was  both  astonished  and  alarmed.  He 
knew  full  well  that  no  man  would  dare  assume  the  right  of  citizenship,  if 
it  did  not  really  belong  to  him :  ^  and  he  hastened  in  person*  to  his  prisoner. 
A  hurried  dialogue  took  place,  from  which  it  appeared,  not  only  that  St. 
Paul  was  indeed  a  Roman  citizen,  but  that  he  held  this  privilege  under 
circumstances  far  more  honourable  than  his  interrogator :  for  while  Claudius 
Lysias  had  purchased  •  the  right  for  "  a  great  sum,"  Paul  was  "  free-bom." 

1  'EKiXewrev  a^dv  ayeoBai  eic  ri^  irape/x6oXf^,    See  above,  pp.  253,  4,  5. 

•  iiuoTi^tv  dvira^eaBai, 

>  The  correct  reading  appears  to  be  irpoh-eivav.  We  take  Tolg  Iftaaiv  to  mean  "  for 
the  thongs,"  i.  e.  the  strape  {veCpoif;)  of  which  the  fxdariyec  were  made.  Others  con- 
sider the  words  to  denote  the  thongs  or  straps  with  which  the  offender  was  fastened  to 
the  poet  or  pillar.    In  either  case,  the  ose  of  the  article  is  explained. 

«  We  see  this  from  v.  26,  elne  irpdc  rbv  kcrura  hKaT^rapxov.  GlaadioB  Lymas 
himself  was  not  on  the  spot  (/Re  v.  26),  bat  had  handed  over  the  Apostle  to  a  centa- 
ion,  who  '<  stood  by,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  military  flogging  with  us. 

»  We  most  distingnish  between  /idariyec,  fuuniCeiv  here  (24,  25)  and  pap6i^ei%^ 
kp^iiadnv  (Acts  zzvL  22.  2  Cor.  zL  25).  In  the  present  instance  the  olg'eot  was 
not  ponishment,  bat  examination.  * 

•  See  VoL  L  p.  310. 

7  Sach  pretensions  were  liable  to  capital  panishment  '*  Givitatem  Romanam  nsor- 
pantes  in  Campo  Esqailino  secnri  percassit"    Saet.  Claad.  25. 

•  Ustoae'kB^  6  x'^mo^^of     /c.r.  ?». 

•  We  learn  from  Dio  Cassius,  that  the  civUa$  of  Rome  was,  in  the  early  part  of  tlM 
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Orders  were  instantly  giyen '  for  the  removal  of  the  instruments  of  tortnr« : 
and  those  who  had  been  abont  to  conduct  the  examination  retired.  Lysiai 
was  compelled  to  keep  the  Apostle  still  in  custody  :  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  his  offence :  and  indeed  this  was  evidently  the  only  sure 
method  of  saving  him  from  destruction  by  the  Jews.  But  the  Roman 
officer  was  full  of  alarm :  for  in  his  treatmeijt  of  the  prisoner'  he  had 
ahready  been  guilty  of  a'  flagrant  violation  of  the  law. 

On  the  following  day '  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  adopted  a  milder 
method  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  his  prisoner's  offence.  He  smnmon- 
ed  a  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  with  the  high-priests,  and  brought 
St.  Paul  down  from  the  fortress  and  set  him  before  them, — doubtless 
taking  due  precautions  to  prevent  the  consequences  which  might  result 
from  a  sudden  attack  upon  his  safety.  Only  a  narrow  space  of  the  Great 
Temple  Court  intervened^  between  the  steps  which  led  down  fix>m  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  and  those  which  led  up  to  the  hall  Gazith,  the  Sanhedrin's 
accustomed  place  of  meeting.  If  that  hall  was  used  on  this  occasion  no 
heathen  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  enter  it :  for  it  was  within  the  balus> 
trade  which  separated  the  sanctuary  from  the  Court.  But  the  fear  of 
pollution  would  keep  the  Apostle's  life  in  safety  within  that  enclosure. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Sanhedrin  met  at  that  period 
in  a  place  less  sacred/  to  which  the  sddiers  would  be  admitted ;  but  this 
is  a  question  into  which  we  need  not  enter.  Wherever  the  council  sat,  we 
are  suddenly  transferred  from  the  interior  of  a  Roman  barrack  to  a  scene 
entirely  Jewish. 

reign  of  ClaodiaSy  sold  at  a  high  rate  (^  woXireia  fuydXuv  rd  vpurov  xP^futTut 
npadelaa)  and  afterwards  for  a  mere  trifle. 

1  This  is  not  ezpreased,  but  it  is  implied  by  what  follows:  Miu^  dnia-niaav,  k.tA, 
It  is  uimeeesBary  to  repeat  h»e  what  has  been  said  oonoeraing  the  citizenship  of 
Paul  and  his  father.  See  YoL  L  pp.  45,  46.  For  the  laws  relating  to  the  priTileges 
of  citizens,  see  again  YoL  L  p.  SIO. 

*  'E^(3ijd^  6ti  iv  airrdv  dedeKoc.  We  cannot  agree  with  Bottger  in  referring  the 
last  word  to  vpoireivav  rots  Iftdai  (v.  25).  Nor  can  we  see  any  groond  for  De  Wetie's 
notion  <^  an  inconsistency  between  this  W(»d  and  what  foUowa  Lysias  was  afraid, 
because  he  had  so  '^boond"  the  Apostle;  as  he  coold  not  have  veo^nred  to  do,  had  he 
known  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  It  seems,  that  in  any  case  it  would  have  been  illegal 
to  have  had  immediate  recourse  to  tortore.  "  Kon  ^se  a  tonnentis  incipiendom,  Div. 
Augustas  oonstitnit''  Digest  L.4S,  tit  18.  Certainly  it  was  contrary  to  the  Soman  law 
to  put  any  Roman  citizen  to  the  torture,  ^ther  by  scourging  or  in  any  other  wi^.  Under 
the  Imp^ial  reghne,  however,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Tiberius,  this  role  was  violated ; 
and  torture  was  i^lied  to  citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  mora  aikl  nu^e  xteeij.  See 
Gkib  (Gesohichte  des  romisohen  Criminalprocesses  Us  zum  Tode  Justlniaos)  p.  6l5j 
and  the  instances  Which  he  quotes  from  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  Seneca. 

»  TJ  hraCptov,  *  See  above. 

«  The  Rabbinical  way  of  ezpressing  this  was  as  follows :  **  Migravit  suivremas  senar 
t^  omnimodo  ab  exedra  lapidum  cssomm  ad  tat^emas,  et  a  tabcnus  ad  ^erasalero." 
L'Emper^ur  on  Middotii,  p.  48.    See  Yol.  L  p.  69. 
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Paal  wa43  now  in  presence  of  that  council,  before  which,  when  he  was 
nimself  a  member  of  it^  St^hen  had  been  judged.  That  moment  could 
hardly  l^  forgotten  bv  him :  but  he  looked  steadily  at  his  inquisitors  ;  ^ 
among  whom  he  would  recognize  many  who  had  been  his  fellow-pupils  in 
the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and  his  associates  in  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. That  unflinching  look  of  conscious  integrity  offended  them, — ^and  his 
confident  words — "  Brethren,*  I  have  always  lived  a  conscientious '  life 
before  God,  up  to  this  very  day," — so  enraged  the  high-priest,  that  he 
commanded  those  who  stood  near  to  strike  him  on  the  mouth.  This  brutal 
insult  roused  the  Apostle's  feelings,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall :  ^  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  according  to  the  law,  and 
then  in  defiance  of  the  law  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  struck."  If  we 
consider  these  words  as  an  outburst  of  natural  indignation,  we  cannot 
severely  blame  them,  when  we  remember  St.  Paul's  temperament,*  and  how 
they  were  provoked.  If  we  regard  them  as  a  prophetic  denunciation,  they 
were  terribly  fulfilled,  when  this  hypocritical  president  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  murdered  by  the  assassins  in  the  Jewish  war.*  In  whatever  light  we 
view  them  now,  those  who  were  present  in  the  Sanhedrin  treated  them 
as  profane  and  rebellious.  "Revilest  thou  God's  high-priest  f  was  the 
indignant  exclamation  of  the  bystanders.  And  then  Paul  recovered  him- 
self, and  said,  with  Christian  meekness  and  forbearance,  that  he  did  not 
consider^  that  Ananias  was  high-priest ;  otherwise  he  would  not  so  have 
spoken,  seeing  that  it  is  written  in  the  Law'  "  thov,  shaJt  not  reoile  the 

>  'Arevtaac  r^  awedpU,t.    See  VoL  L  p.  148,  n.  2. 

*  It  ahoold  be  observed  that,  both  here  and  below  (vv.  5,  6)  he  addresses  the  Sanhe 
drin  as  eqnaLs, — uvdpec  dSeXi^oi, — ^whereas  in  zxlL  1,  he  says  dSeX^ol  xal  iratipec. 

3  This  assertion  of  habitual  conscientiousness  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  St,  Paul 
See  2  Tim.  i.  3,  where  there  is  also  a  reference  to  his  forefathers,  as  in  v.  6,  below 
Compare  ch.  zzvL 

*  With  Tolxe  KCKoviafihe,  compare  Our  Saviour's  comparison  of  hypocrites  witli 
*^  whited  sepulchres  "  (Matt,  zxiii.  27).  Lightfoot  goes  so  far  here,  as  to  say  that  the 
words  themselves  mean  that  Ananias  had  the  semblance  of  the  high-priest's  office  wiUi- 
oat  the  reality. 

»  See  VoL  I.  p.  49. 

«  He  was  killed  by  the  Sicarii.    Joseph.  B.  J.  iL  17,  9. 

7  The  use  of  this  English  word  retains  something  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  original 
ovK  i^itiv,  6n  koTiv  dpxupevc.  It  is  diiBcult  to  decide  positively  on  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Some  think  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  confess  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
want  of  due  reflection,— others  that  he  spoke  ironically,  as  refusing  to  recognize  a 
man  like  Ananias  as  high-priest,— others  have  even  thought  that  tiiere  was  in  the 
words  an  inspired  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  sole  priesthood  of  Christ  Another  class  of  interpreters  regard  St.  Paul  as  igno- 
Tant  of  the  fiict  that  Ananias  was  high-priest ;  or  argue  that  Ananias  was  not  really 
installed  in  this  office.  And  we  know  fh)m  Joeephus,  that  there  was  the  greatest  irre- 
gularity in  the  appointments  about  this  time.  Lastly,  it  has  been  suggested  (Vol.  I 
p.  148,  n.  2)  that  the  imperfection  of  St.  Paul's  vision  (supposed  to  be  implied  Ir 
ireviaac)  was  the  cause  of  the  mistake. 

«  Ex.  xxiL  28. 
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r^der  of  thy  jpeopleJ^  Bat  the  Apostle  had  seen  enough  to  be  conTuxced 
that  there  was  no  prospect  before  this  tribunal  of  a  fair  inquiry  and  a  just 
decision.  He  therefore  adroitlj  adopted  a  prompt  measure  for  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  one  doctrine,  which,  though 
held  to  be  an  open  question  m  Judaism,  was  an  essential  truth  in  Chris- 
tianity.' He  knew  that  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  among  his 
judges,  and  well  aware  that,  however  united  they  might  be  in  the  outward 
work  of  persecution,  they  were  divided  by  an  impassible  line  in  the  deepei 
matters  of  religious  faith,  he  cried  out,*  **  Brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  and 
all  my  forefathers'  were  Pharisees  :  it  is  for  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead  that  I  am  to  be  judged  this  day."  This  exclamation  produced 
an  instantaneous  effect  on  the  assembly.  It  was  the  watchword  which 
mai-shalled  the  opposing  forces  in  antagonism  to  each  other.^  The  Phari- 
sees felt  a  momentary  hope  that  they  might  usb  theur  ancient  partizan  as 
a  new  weapon  against  then*  rivals  ;  and  their  hatred  against  the  Sadducees 
was  even  greater  than  their  hatred  of  Christianity.  They  were  vehement 
in  then*  vociferations ;  ^  and  their  language  was  that  which  Gamaliel  had 
used  more  calmly  many  years  before*  (and  possibly  the  aged  Kabban  may 
have  been  present  himself  in  this  very  assembly): '  "  If  this  doctrine  be 
of  God,  ye  cannot  destroy  it :  beware  lest  ye  be  found  to  be  fighting  against 
God."  "  We  find  no  fault  in  this  man  :  what,  if  (as  he  says)  *  an  angel 
or  a  spirit  have  indeed  spoken  to  him, "  The  sentence  was  left  incom- 
plete or  unheard  in  the  uproar.'    The  judgment-hall  became  a  scene  of 

>  Tvoic  6ti  rd  h»  /iipoc  karl  2ad6ovKaioVf  rd  di  irepcv  ^apiaaiov,  «.  r.  X.  For 
these  two  sects,  see  the  early  part  of  Chap.  n. 

'  'EKpa^ev.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  read  iKpa^ev,  But  the  IklSS.  are  divided, 
and  sorely  the  aorist  is  more  natural  than  the  imperfect 

>  ^apiaaiuv,  not  ^apiaatov  is  the  reading  best  supported  hy  MSS.,  and  the  plural  is 
far  more  forcible.    See  VoL  L  pp.  33,  34. 

*  'EyiveTO  araaii Kol  kaxtadij  rd  nTitjdoc,    v.  7.    Compare  ditftuxovTo,  v.  9, 

»  'Eyifjiero  6i  Kfxxoyij  fteydXift  v.  9.  •  Acts  v.  39. 

f  It  appMTS  that  he  died  about  two  years  after  this  time.  See  VoL  I.  p.  67.  We 
may  refer  here  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Birks  in  the  Horse  ApostolicaB  (No.  xvi.)  ap- 
pended to  his  recent  edition  of  the  Hore  Paulina,  where  he  applies  the  jealousy  and 
mutual  antipathy  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Gamaliel  at 
the  former  trial,  and  thus  traces  "  an  unobtrusive  coincidence  "  between  this  passage 
and  the  narrative  in  Acts  v.  "  First,  the  leaders  in  the  persecution  were  Sadducees  (v. 
17).  In  the  next  place,  it  was  a  doctrinal  offence  which  was  charged  upon  them  (v. 
28).  Again,  the  answer  of  Peter,  while  an  explicit  testimony  to  the  claims  of  Jesus, 
ig  an  equally  plain  avowal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (v.  80).  When  Gama- 
liel icterposes,  it  is  noted  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  &c"  (v.  34.) 

8  There  is  probably  a  tacit  reference  to  what  St  Paul  had  said,  in  his  speech  on  the 
sturs,  conceiiiing  his  vision  in  the  Temple. 

'  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  words  fiff  ^eofiaxCtfuv  ought  not  to  be  in  the  text ; 
and  that  there  is  an  aposiopesis,  either  voluntary  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  compul- 
sory because  of  the  tumult.  Perhaps  the  woi-d  dio/iaxoi  in  Acts  v.  39  may  have  led 
U)  the  interpolation. 
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(he  most  yiolent  contention  ;  and  presently  Claudius  Lysias  receiyed  info> 
mation  of  what  was  taking  place,  and  fearing  lest  the  Koman  citizen,  whom 
he  was  bound  to  protect,  should  be  torn  in  pieces  between  those  9?ho  sought 
to  protect  him,  and  those  who  thirsted  for  his  destruction,  he  ordered  the 
troops  to  go  down  instantly,  and  bring  him  back  into  the  soldiers'  quarters 
within  the  fortress.* 

So  passed  this  morning  of  violent  excitement.  In  the  CTening,  when 
Paul  was  isolated,  both  from  Jewish  enemies  and  Christian  friends,  and 
surrounded  by  the  uncongenial  sights  and  sounds  of  a  soldiers'  barrack, — 
when  the  agitation  of  his  mind  subsided,  and  he  was  no  longer  strung  up 
by  the  presence  of  his  persecutors,  or  supported  by  sympathizing  brethren, 
— can  we  wonder  that  his  heart  sank,  and  that  he  looked  with  dread  on  the 
vague  future  that  was  before  him  ?  Just  then  it  was  that  he  haa  one  of 
those  visions  by  night,  which  were  sometimes  vouchsafed  to  him,  at  critical 
seasons  of  his  life,  and  in  providential  conformity  with  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  The  last  tune  when  we  were  informed  of  such 
an  event,  was  when  he  was  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  at  Corinth, 
and  when  he  was  fortified  agamst  the  intimidation  of  the  Jews  by  the 
words  "Fear  not:  for  I  am  with  thee."  (Actsxviii  9,  10.)  The  next 
instance  we  shall  have  to  relate  is  in  the  worst  part  of  the  storm  at 
sea,  between  Faur  Havens  and  Malta,  when  a  sunilar  assurance  was  given 
to  him  :  "  Fear  not :  thou  must  stand  before  Caesar."  (lb.  xxvii.  24.) 
On  the  present  occasion  events  were  not  sufficiently  matured  for  him  to 
receive  a  prophetic  intimation  in  this  explicit  form.  He  had,  indeed,  long 
looked  forward  to  a  visit  to  Rome  :  but  the  prospect  now  seemed  further 
off  than  ever.  And  it  was  at  this  anxious  time  that  he  was  miraculously 
comforted  and  strengthened  by  Him,  who  is  "  the  confidence  of  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon  ;khe  sea  ;  who  by 
His  strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains  ;  who  stilleth  the  noise  of  the 
seas  and  the  tumult  of  the  people."  In  the  visions  of  the  night,  the  Lord 
hunself  stood  by  him  and  said  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul ;  for  as  thou 
hast  testified  of  me  at  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  testify  also  at  Home." 
(lb.  xxiii.  11.) 

The  contrast  is  great  between  the  peaceful  assurance  thus  secretij 
given  to  the  faith  of  the  Apostle  in  his  place  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
active  malignity  of  his  enemies  in  the  city.  When  it  was  day,  more  than 
forty  of  the  Jews  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Paul :'  and  that 
they  might  fence  round  their  crime  with  all  the  sanction  of  religion,  they 
bound  themselves  by  a  curse,  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  nothing  tlT 

»  EiXctpffOelc  i  X'  f^  diaandoBy  ....  &yetv  re  elg  r^  napefdo^v. 
*  Vnth  the  direct  narrative,  v.  12-15,  we  should  compare  closely  the  account  i^ivfB 
bf  St»  Paul's  nephew,  w.  20. 21. 
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the  deed  wm  accomplished.^  Thus  fortified  by  a  dreadful  oath,  they  came 
before  the  chief  priests*  and  members  of  the  SanhedriD/  and  proposed  the 
following  plan,  which  seems  to  have  been  readily  adopted.  The  Sanh^ 
drists  were  to  present  themselves  before  Clandins  Lysias,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  allow  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  once  more  before  the 
Jewish  Court,  that  they  might  enter  into  a  further  investigation  :*  and 
the  assassins  were  to  lie  in  wait,  and  murder  the  Apostle  on  his  way 
down<  from  the  fortress.  The  plea  to  be  brought  before  Lysias  was  very 
plausible :  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  received  no  further  informa- 
tion, he  would  have  acted  on  it :  for  he  well  knew  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  had  been  suddenly  interrupted  the  day  before,*  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  his  perplexity  removed  by  the  results  of  a  new  inquiry.* 
The  danger  to  which  the  Apostle  was  exposed  was  most  imminent :  and 
there  has  seldom  been  a  more  horrible  example  of  crime  masked  under 
the  show  of  religious  zeal. 

The  plot  was  ready:'  and  the  next  day«  it  would  have  been  carried 
hdto  effect,  when  God  was  pleased  to  confound  the  schemes  of  the  conspi- 

1  So  we  are  told  by  JoeephuB  that  ten  Jews  bound  themfielves  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
^Bas^nate  Herod,  and  that  before  their  execution  they  maintained  KaXCtg  koI  oOv 
eiae^eia  r^  ewofiomav  oiToic  yeviaOai,  Ant.  zv.  8,  3,  4.  Hackett  quotes  ttom 
Philo  a  formal  justification  of  sndi  assassinations  oi  apostates.  In  illustration  of  the 
form  of  the  oath,  Wetstein  cites  the  following  from  a  Rabbinical  authority :  '*  Post 
juqurandum  non  edam  neo  bibam,  qui  edit  et  bibit  dupliciter  reus  est."  Lightfoot, 
however,  shows  from  the  Talmud  (Hor.  Heb.)  that  those  who  were  implicated  in  such 
an  oath  could  obtain  absolution. 

*  UpoceXdovrec  role  dpxiepeikrtv  koI  roic  irpeapvTipoic,  v.  14.  Most  of  the  com- 
mentators are  of  opinion  tliat  only  the  Sadducean  party  is  contemplated  here,  the 
Pliarisees  having  espoused  St  Paul's  cause.  But  it  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
their  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf  had  been  only  momentary,  and  that  the  temporary 
scliiBm  had  been  healed  in  the  common  wish  to  destroy  hiuL  The  Pharisees  really 
hated  him  the  most  It  would  seem,  moreover,  from  zziv.  15,  that  Pharisees  appeared 
as  accusers  before  Felix. 

s  'Of  fiiXXovTOf  6iayiv6oKtiv  dxpiiiarepov  rd  irepl  airov.  See  the  next  note  but 
two. 

<  Karay^,  v.  16 ;  KaraydyyCt  ▼•  20.  So  xarafidv,  v.  10,  and  xarayayi^,  xxiL  80. 
The  accurate  use  of  these  words  should  be  compared  with  what  is  said  by  Joeephus  and 
by  St  Luke  himself  of  the  stairs  between  the  temple  and  the  fortress.  They  present 
OS  with  an  undesigned  consistency  in  a  matter  of  topography ;  and  they  show  that  tht 
writer  was  familiar  with  the  place  he  is  describing. 

«  See  above. 

«  We  believe,  with  Meyer,  that  in  v.  20  the  correct  reading  is  that  adopted  by  Laob- 
mann  and  Tischendorf,  fiiXXuv,  not  /iiTiXovreg.  If  the  Sanhedrin  were  about  to  inves- 
tigate (see  V.  15),  it  would  be  in  order  that  Claudius  Lysias  might  obtain  more  infor- 
mation :  and  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  young  man  to  put  the  matter  befort 
him  in  this  point  of  view. 

'  Observe  the  young  man's  wofdi,  v.  21 :  Kal  vvv  elalv  iroifiot  irpoadexofievoi  rfh 
dird  oov  knayyeTuov, 

s  kipLov.  V.  20.  It  is  in  the  young  man's  statement  that  this  precise  reference  U 
tine  occurs.    In  v.  15  the  word  appears  to  be  an  interpolation. 
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mtors.  The  instrament  of  St.  Paul's  safety  was  one  of  his  own  relations, 
the  son  of  that  aster  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  49)  a? 
the  companion  of  his  childhood  at  Tarsus.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
draw  that  yeil  aside,  which  screens  the  history  of  this  relationship  from 
oar  view  :  though  the  narrative  seems  to  give  us  hints  of  domestic  inter- 
course at  Jerusalem,*  of  which,  if  it  were  permitted  to  us,  we  would 
gladly  know  mor^.  Enough  is  told  to  us  to  give  a  favourable  impression 
both  of  the  a£fection  and  discretion  of  the  Apostle's  nephew  :  nor  is  he 
the  only  person,  the  traits  of  whose  character  are  visible  in  the  artless 
simplicity  of  the  narrative.  The  young  man  came  into  the  barracks,  and 
related  what  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy  to  his  uncle  ;  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  had  perfect  liberty  of  access.'  Paul,  with  his  usual  prompti- 
tude and  prudence,  called  one  of  the  centurions  to  him,  and  requested  him 
to  take  the  youth  *  to  the  commandant,  saying  that  he  had  a  communica- 
tion to  make  to  him.*  The  officer  complied  at  once,  and  took  the  young 
man  with  this  message  from  "  the  prisoner  Paul,"  to  Claudius  Lysias ; 
who — ^partly  from  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  prisoner,  and  partly,  we  need 
not  doubt,  from  the  natural  justice  and  benevolence  of  his  disposition, — 
received  the  stranger  kindly,  "took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  aside,- 
and  asked  him  in  private  "  to  tell  him  what  he  had  to -say.  He  related 
the  story  of  the  conspiracy  in  full  detail,  and  with  much  feeling.  •  Lysiafl 
listened  to  his  statement  and  earnest  entreaties  ; '  then,  with  a  soldier's 
promptitude,  and  yet  with  the  caution  of  one  who  felt  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation,  he  decided  at  once  on  what  he  would  do,  but  without  communi- 
cating the  plan  to  his  informant.  He  simply  dismissed  him,'  with  a  sig- 
nificant admonition, — "  Be  careful  that  thou  tell  no  man  that  thou  hast 
laid  this  information  before  me." 

When  the  young  man  was  gone,  Claudius  Lysias  summoned  one  or  two 
of  his  subordinate  officers,'  and  ordered  them  to  have  in^readiness  two 
hundred  of  the  l^onary  soldiers,  with  seventy  of  the  cavalry,  and  two 

>  Vv.  16-22. 

*  Two  qaestioDS  eadlj  asked,  but  not  easily  answered,  suggest  themselves— whether 
St  Paul's  sister  and  nephew  resided  at  Jerosalem,  and,  if  so,  why  he  lodged  not  with 
them  but  with  Hnason  (above,  p.  235). 

»  So  afterwards  at  Gesarea  xxiv.  23,  diara^u/ievoc  ^etv  6veatv  koI  laidha  koXUw 
tQv  l^ctv  abrtrii  irnijperetv  aitip.  See  the  next  chapter  for  a  description  of  the  ntt- 
tnre  of  the  Ctutodia,  in  which  Si  Paul  was  kept,  both  at  Jenunlem  and  Oteearea. 

*  The  word  veavtac  is  indeterminate,  bat  the  whole  nanative  givoi!  <fie  Impressloii 
that  he  was  a  very  yoong  man.    See  ^L  I.  p.  106,  n.  2. 

*  Vv.  17, 18. 

*  2d  oiv  fjt^  ireiaO^  airrotc,  v.  21. 

^  'O  f^v  of)v  X-  dircAvocv  rdv  vecnfio*  irapOYyeiXac,    k.  t.  A. 
«  Avo  Tivdf  Tuv  kKarovrapxCWf  v.  23.    The  full  complement  of  centnTions 
y»  *^,    See  below,  p.  270,  o.  2. 
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hundred  spearmen  ;  *  so  as  to  depart  for  Cesarea  at  nine  m  the  erening, 
and  take  Paul  in  safety  to  Felix  the  governor.'    The  jonmey  was  long, 
and  it  would  be  requisite  to  accomplish  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.    He 
therefore  gave  directions  that  more  than  one  horse  should  be  provided  fo 
the  prisoner.*    We  may  be  surprised  that  so  large  a  force  was  sent  to  se 
core  the  safety  of  one  man  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this  man  wbs  a 
Roman  citizen,  while  the  garrison  in  Antonia,  consisting  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men,*  could  easily  spare  such  a  number  ioi  one  day  on  such  a 
bervice ;  and  further,  that  assassinations,  robberies,  and  rebellions  were 
frequent  occurrences  at  that  time  in  Judsa,'  and  that  a  conspiracy  alway^ 
wears  a  formidable  aspect  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  public- 
peace.  The  utmost  secrecy,  as  well  as  promptitude,  was  evidently  required; 
and  therefore  an  hour  was  chosen,  when  the  earliest  part  of  the  night 
would  be  already  past    At  the  time  appointed,  the  troops,  with  St.  Paul 
in  the  midst  of  them,  marched  out  of  the  fortress,  and  at  a  rapid  pace 
took  the  road  to  CsBsarea. 

It  is  to  the  quick  journey  and  energetic  researches  of  an  American 
traveller,  that  we  owe  the  power  of  following  the  exact  course  of  this 
night  march  from  Jerusalem  to  Cs&sarea.^  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  approximate  representation  of  the  Roman 

'  The  rendering  in  the  English  version  is  probably  as  near  as  any  other  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  ^gnlar  word  de^ioXdliovc,  which  is  evidently  distinguished  here  from 
legianery  soldiers  and  fh>m  cavalry,  and  therefore  doubtless  means  light-armed 
troops.  Again,  it  is  distinguished  firom  bowmen  and  tar  getters  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage, which  is  the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs :  01  di  Xeyo/ievoi  Tovpfjidpxat  elc 
imovpyiav  rOv  arpanryCiv  haxdrfoav  ariftaivei  Si  toiovtov  ditufia  rdy  ixovra  inp* 
iavrdv  orpaTiCyrac  ro^o^povc  irevTOKoaiovc,  koI  ireXraardc  rpiOKOoiovc  tcai  de^io- 
XuPovf  UarSv.  Constant  Porphyr.  Moreover  the  word  6e^i6Xal3o{  ^r  de^iopoXo^, 
as  it  is  in  manuscript  A.)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  some  weapon  simply  carried  in  the 
light  hand.  As  to  to  the  mixture  of  troops  in  the  escort  sent  by  Claudius  Lysias,  we 
may  remark  that  he  sent  forces  adapted  to  act  on  all  kinds  of  ground,  and  from  the 
imperfect  nature  of  his  information  he  could  not  be  sure  that  an  ambuscade  might  not 
be  laid  in  the  way  ;  and  at  least  banditti  were  to  be  feared. 

•  'ATrd  Tpinj^  6pac  r^c  vvktoc. 

•  Ataaucoaiv,  *  Kriivff  re  Kopaarrjaai, 

•  The  tmetpa  was  a  cohort  There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion ;  and  each  legion 
contained  more  than  6000  men,  besides  an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  and  a  squadron 
of  horse.    See  the  next  chapter. 

0  See  the  next  chapter. 

7  See  "A  Visit  to  Antipatris,"  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  missionary  in  Palestine,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  I  p.  478-496.  The  journey  was  expressly  taken  (on  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  St  Paul's  route  to  Antipatris ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  circuitous  route  to  Joppa  was  accomplished  in  two  day&  The 
article  is  followed  by  some  valuable  remarks  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  entirely  agrees  with 
Mr.  E.  Smith,  though  he  had  previously  assumed  (Bibl.  Re&  iii.  46,  60)  that  St  Paul'u 
escort  had  gone  by  the  pass  of  Bethoron,  a  route  sometimes  used,  as  by  Cestius  GalluF 
9n  his  march  from  CsBsarea  by  Lydda  to  Jerusalem.    Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19. 1. 
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roada,  as  they  existed  in  Palestine ;  *  and  we  have  had  occasion  more 
than  once  to  allude  to  the  route  which  lay  between  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal capitals  of  the  country .'  To  the  roads  delineated  on  the  map  (Vol.  I 
p.  92)  we  must  add  another,  which  passes,  not  by  Lydda^  (or  Diospolis), 
but  more  directly  across  the  intermediate  space  from  Gophna  to  Antipatris. 
We  have  thus  the  whole  route  to  Caesarea  before  us  ;  and  we  are  enabled 
to  picture  to  ourselves  the  entire  progress  of  the  little  army,  which  took 
St.  Paul  in  safety  from  the  conspiracies  of  the  Jews,  and  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  Felix  the  governor. 

The  road  lay  first,  for  about  three  hours,  northwards,^  along  the  high 
mountainous  region  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  great 
western  plain  of  Judsea.*  About  midnight  they  would  reach  Gophna." 
Here,  after  a  short  halt,  they  quitted  the  northern  road  which  leads  to 
Neapolis '  and  Damascus, — once  travelled  by  St.  Paul  under  widely  differ- 
ent circumstances, — and  turned  towards  the  coast  on  the  left.  Presently 
they  began  to  descend  among  the  western  eminences  and  valleys  of  the 
mountain-country,"  startling  the  shepherd  on  the  hills  of  Ephrahn,  and 
rousing  the  village  peasant,  who  woke  only  to  curse  his  oppressor,  as  he 

•  Chap.  m.  and  the  map,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

«  VoL  I.  pp.  63, 104,  424.    Vol  XL  p.  234. 

s  See  Acts  iz.  32.  For  geographical  illostratioii,  we  may  refer  to  the  movements 
of  Peter  hi  reference  to  Ljdda,  Joppa,  Csesarea,  and  Jcrosalem  (be.  38.  z.  23,  24. 
xL  2),  and  also  thoee  of  Philip  in  reference  to  Sebaste  (?)  in  Samaria,  Azotus,  Gaza, 
and  Osesarea  (vili.). 

•  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  mentioned  before  (Vol.  L  p.  85)  as  one  where  Dr. 
Robinson  followed  the  line  of  a  Roman  pavement  With  the  very  full  description  in 
his  third  volume,  pp.  75-80,  the  map  in  the  first  volume  should  be  compared.  Mr.  £L 
Smith  mentions  this  part  of  the  route  briefly.    B.  S.  pp.  478,  479. 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

•  ''We  rode  hastily  to  Bireh.  .  .  .  reached  Bh^h  in  2  h.  20  m.  ...  35  m.  from 
Bireh,  we  came  to  ruins.  Here  we  found  we  had  mistaken  our  path.  ...  30  m.  from 
hence  we  took  the  following  bearings,  &c.  .  .  .  reached  Jufna  in  30  m.''  B.  S.  479. 
Compare  the  time  in  Dr.  Robinson's  account 

7  Vol.  L  p.  84. 

s  We  started  [from  Jufha]  by  the  oldest  road  to  Eefr  Saba.  .  .  .  In  20  m.  reached 
Bir  Zeit  In  this  distance,  we  found  evident  remains  of  the  pavement  of  a  Roman  road, 
affording  satisfactory  proof  that  we  had  not  mistaken  our  route."  B.  S.  480.  "  The 
whole  of  our  way  down  the  mountain  was  a  very  practicable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  easy  descent  It  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  a  road,  and  we  had  not  descended 
far  from  the  point  where  our  observations  were  made,  before  we  came  again  upon  the 
Roman  pavement  This  wo  continued  to  find  at  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Id  some  places,  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  was  nearly  perfect ;  and  then, 
again,  It  was  entirely  broken  up,  or  a  turn  in  our  path  made  us  lose  sight  of  it  Yet 
we  travelled  hardly  half  an  hour  at  any  time  without  finding  distinct  traces  of  it 
I  do  not  remember  observing  anywhere  before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  road.'' 
p.  482.  *'  A  few  minutes  beyond  the  village  [Um  Sufah],  a  branch  of  the  road  led  off 
ft  the  right,  where,  according  to  our  guides,  it  furnishes  a  more  direct  route  to  Keft 
^»b» .    But  just  at  this  point  the  Roman  road  waA  fortunately  seen  following  the  patk 
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heard  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  on  the  pavement,  and  the  well-known  tramp 
of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  second  resting-place  might  perhi^  be  fonnd  at 
Thamna,'  a  city  mentioned  by  Josephns  in  the  Jewish  wars,  and  possibly 
the  "Timnath  Heres,"  where  Joshua*  was  buried  "in  Mount  Ephraim,  in 
the  border  of  his  inheritance.''  And  then  they  proceeded,  still  descending 
over  a  rocky  and  thinly  cultivated  tract,'  till  about  daybreak  they  came  to 
the  ridge  of  the  last  MH*  and  overlooked  "  the  great  plain  of  Sharon, 
coming  quite  up  to  its  base  on  the  west."  The  road  now  turned  north- 
wards,^ across  the  rich  land  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  through  fields  of  wheat 
and  barley,^  just  then  almost  ready  for  the  harvest.  "  On  the  east  wer« 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  rising  gradually  above  each  other,  and  bounding 
the  plain  in  that  direction :  on  the  left  lay  a  line  of  low  wooded  hills,  sfantting 

on  the  left ;  and  tbos  informed  ob  very  dlgtinotly  that  this  was  the  direction  for  us  to 
take."    p.  483. 

1  One  of  the  collateral  results  of  Mr.  EU  Smithes  Jonmey  is  the  identification  of  the 
rite  of  this  city— not  the  Timnath  of  Josh.  zr.  lO—bat  a  place  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  Josephns,  Ant.  ziv.  11, 2.  B.  J.  iiL  3, 6.  iv,  8, 1 ;  also  1  Mac  iz.  50. 
It  would  appear  that  in  our  map,  p.  84,  this  city  ought  to  be  placed  considerably  to 
the  northward,  though  still  between  Gophna  and  Diospolis.  The  ruins  are  now  called 
Tibneh. 

*  Josh.  six.  49,  60.  zziv.  30.  Judg.  ii.  8,  9.  Mr.  E.  Smith  observed  some  remark 
able  sepulchres  at  Tibneh. 

s  B.  S.  486,  487.  The  traveller  was  still  guided  by  the  same  indications  of  the 
ancient  road.  "  Hastening  on  [fh)m  Tibneh]  and  passing  occasionally  portions  of  the 
Roman  road,  we  reached  in  40  m.  the  large  town  of  Abud.  ...  To  the  left  of  our 
road  we  passed  several  sepulchral  excavations,  marking  this  as  an  ancient  place.  Our 
path  led  us  for  a  considerable  distance  down  a  gentle  but  very  rocky  descent,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  Wady.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  we  either  rode  upon  , 
or  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  road.  At  length  the  Wady  became  broader,  and  with  its 
declivities  was  chiefly  occupied  with  fields  of  grain  and  other  cultivation.  .  .  .  After 
elearlng  the  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  passed  over  a  hilly  tract,  with  little 
cultivation,  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  shrubbery.  ...  In  our  descent,  which  was  not 
great,  we  thought  we  could  discern  farther  traces  of  the  Roman  road.  But  it  was 
nearly  dark,  and  we  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken." 

*  At  this  point  is  the  village  of  Mcjdel  Yaba  in  the  province  of  Nablous.  **  It  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  the  valley  of  Belat  on  the  south,  a  branch  Wady  running  into 
It  on  the  east,  and  the  great  plain  of  Sharon  coming  quite  up  to  its  base  on  the  west," 
p.  488.  Mr.  R  Smith  arrived  there  at  eight  in  the  evening,  having  ridden  about 
thirty  miles  since  the  morning.  The  next  day  he  says :  "  I  was  disappointai  in  not 
procuring  so  many  bearings  firom  M^del  Yaba  as  I  had  hoped.  The  rising  sun  foot- 
ing his  rays  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  prevented  our  seeing  much  in  that  diree 
tlon."    p.  490. 

*  From  Mcjdel  Yaba  Mr.  R  Smith  did  not  take  the  direct  road  to  Eefr  Saba,  "  whicL 
would  have  led  northward,  probably  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road,"  but  went 
more  to  the  west,  by  Ras-el-Ain,  and  across  the  river  Aigeh  near  its  source,  and  then 
by  Ji\iulieh. 

>  "  Its  soil  is  an  inexhaustible  black  loam,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  now  under 
cultivation,  presenting  a  scene  of  fertility  and  rural  beauty  rarely  equalled.  Immense 
fields  of  wheat  and  bejrley  waving  in  the  breeze,  were  advancing  rapidly  to  maturity.^ 
p.  491.    This  was  on  the  27  th  of  April,  almost  the  exact  time  of  St  PauPs  jonmey. 
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it  in  from  the  sea."  Between  this  higher  and  lower  range,  bat  on  the 
level  ground,  in  a  place  well  watered  and  richly  wooded,  was  the  town  of 
Antipatris.  Both  its  history  and  situation  are  described  to  us  by  Josephos. 
The  ancient  Caphar-Saba,  from  which  one  of  the  Asmoneism  princes  had 
dug  a  trench  and  built  a  wall  to  Joppa,  to  protect  the  country  from  inya- 
sion,!  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  named  in  honour  of  his 
father  Antipater.*  It  is  described  in  one  passage  as  being  near  the 
mountains  ;  >  and  in  another,  as  in  the  richest  plain  of  his  dominions,  with 
abundance  both  of  water  and  wood.^  In  the  narratiye  of  the  Jewish  war, 
Antipatris  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  scenes  of  Vespasian's  first  military 
proceedings.*  It  afterwards  disappears  from  history ;'  but  the  ancient 
name  is  still  familiarly  used  by  the  peasantry,  and  remains  with  t&e  physi- 
cal features  of  the  neighbourhood  to  identify  the  site.^ 

The  foot«oldiers  proceeded  no  further  than  Antipatris^  but  returned 
from  thence  to  Jerusalem  (xxiL  32).  They  were  no  longer  necessary  to 
secure  St  Paul's  safety ;  for  no  plot  by  the  way  was  now  to  be  iqpprehen- 

>  Aetaof  de  *A^iav6poc  lijv  i^odov  Avnoj^ov,  rd^pov  dpvrrei  PaOelaVf  ditd  nfi 
XaSap^aPd  Karapidfievoc,  ^  vi)v  Avriirarplc  KoXelTai,  dxp^  t^c  ^k  lonrfv  daXdaajj^,  y 
Kol  fiovov  ^v  kirifiaxov.  Joseph.  Ant  ziiL  15, 1.  ToOtcv  deioa^  arparevtfjBai  M  Toi>c 
'Apa6ac  6pfaffiivov,  rd  /ibt  ftera^  t^c  ^i^^P  kvTmaTpido^  wapoptiov  icdt  tuv  lom^ 
dtytalcnf  diara^pevei  ^dpayyi  padei^.    B.  J.  L  4,  7. 

*  UoXiv  dX^  dv^eipev  h  r^  ire^  r^  XeyoftSv^  Ka^apaaP^^  T&aov  iwdpov  xal 
Xupav  dplanfv  ^rolc  iM^ac,  iroTOfwd  re  irtptppiopTO^  t^  noXiv  abTjjVf  Koi  KoXXiorov 
Kard  fiiyeOoc  rwv  ^Gv  nepieiXri^TOC  dXacv^.  Tdvrtiv  airb  'Avnirdrpou  rov  warpoc 
'AvTivaTplda  irpoofjyopevaev.  Ant  3tvL  6,  2.  ^i^Mrdrop  ye  f/^  ['HpcM^],  d  koi  rtf 
trepoc  Kol  ydp  rip  vrarpl  fonffi^cv  KorhnfOM  ir6Aiy,  ^v  kv  r^  naXXiaT^  r^f  PamXeiof 
iredUp  KTiaac  noT<i/iot^  re  koI  dhdptai  irXovaiav  £iv6fiaatv  AvTiirarplda,    B.  J.  L  21|  9. 

3  B.  J.  I  4, 7.  4Antzyi6,2.    B.  J.  121,  9. 

*  Hearing  of  the  revolt  of  Yindez  from  Nero,  inrd  r^  dpxi^  ro9  iapog  dvaXapiiP  rd 
nXiov  T%  dwdfieoct  Ijyayev  air6  lijt  Kaiaapitat  M  Avriirarpidoc,    B.  J.  iv.  8, 1. 

f  It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  "  Semirotnm  q^nlum."  Its  name  i^pears  in  tiie 
8 jecdemns  and  in  the  Jemsalem  Itinerary,  where  the  distances  from  Jerasalem  are  as 
follows:  CwUa9J^Ucp0lifMXXlL;Ci9itaMLUUUi,JILX.;  MtUaih  JinHpatrida^ 
M,X,;MutatiaBeithar,M.X.;Ci9iia$Ca$area,M.XVL  Dr.  SoliinBon  thinks 
the  distance  between  LyddaaadAntlpatrkoogbt  to  be  XX.  instead  of  Z.  BiKBesi 
liL  46,  note. 

7  The  existence  (^  a  plaeeeaUedXatoSatia  hi  this  poi  of  flie  plain  was  known  to 
Prokeschi  and  its  identity  with  Antipatris  was  suggested  by  Baomer,  Rob.  ^b.  Res. 
iii.  45-47.  This  may  be  oonsideced  now  as  prvved  beyond  a  donbt  Thmn  are  some 
minor  difficulties  connected  with  ^stances,  and  especially  with  the  trench  of  Alexan- 
der Balasy—which  at  first  ri^  would  lead  UB  to  k)ok  for  AntipatriB  ftnrtber  soath  than 
the  modem  Caphar  Saba.  B.  &  493, 494.  But  here  we  may  remark  (what  ai^»eara 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  both  of  Mr.  K  Smith  and  Dr.  Robinson)  that  the  trench  is 
not  said  to  haye  been  dug  from  Antipatris  itself  bat  /urai^  r9f  ^ip  Ayr.  napopetov ; 
and,  again,  that  ihepiam  and  not  the  Imom  is  said  to  have  been  eaUed  Cuflbar  Saba: 
so  that  we  may  wfU  pkee  it  frirther  sooth,  towards  M^jdel  Taba.  Even  if  the  town 
had  been  so  called,  it  mig^  possiUy  have  moved  its  place  without  changing  ifei  i 
{nst  as  Capna  has  dooa» 
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ded ;  but  they  might  very  probably  be  required  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia. 
It  would  be  in  the  course  of  the-aftemoon  that  the  remaining  soldiers  with 
their  weary  horses  entered  the  streets  of  Csesarea.  The  centurion  who 
remained  in  command  of  them'  proceeded  at  once  to  the  governor,  and 
gave  up  his  prisoner ;  and  at  tfie  same  time  presented  the  dispatch,'  with 
which  he  was  charged  by  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  Jerusalem. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Felix  ;  but  if  we 
may  yield  to  the  impression  naturally  left  by  what  we  know  of  his  sensual 
and  ferocious  character,^  we  can  imagme  the  countenance  with  which  he 
read  the  following  dispatch.  "  Claudius  Lysias  sends  greeting  to  the  most 
ExuUent  *  FeUx  the  governor.  This  man  was  apprehended  by  the  Jews,  and 
on  the  point  of  being  killed  by  them,  when  I  came  and  rescued  him  with  my . 
military  guard :  *  for  I  learnt  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,'^  And  when  I 
wished  to  ascertain  the  charge  which  they  had  to  allege  against  him,  I  took 
him  dorjon '  to  their  Samhedrin :  and  there  I  found  that  the  charge  had  refer' 
ence  to  certain  questions  of  their  law,  and  that  he  was  accused  of  no  offence 
worthy  of  death  or  imprisonment.  And  now,  having  received  informcUion, 
that  a  plot  is  about  to  be  formed  against  the  man^s  life,  I  send*  him  to  thee 
forthwith,  and  I  have  told  his  accusers  that  they  must  bring  their  charge 
before  thee?^    FareweUP  " 

1  It  is  explicitly  stated  that  they  came  back  to  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  (elc  r^ 
iraptiiBokriv), 

*  One  centurion  would  remain,  while  the  others  returned.  Possibly  he  is  the  some 
officer  who  is  mentioned,    zziv.  23. 

'  *kvad6vre^  lijv  hrurro^v  t^  iy^fiovi,  vapiarffoav  xal  rdv  UaOXov  o^^,  v.  33. 

4  See  next  chapter. 

»  T^  KparioTi^  kyt/^h  v.  26.  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor."  This  is  evidently 
an  official  title.  Tertullus  uses  the  same  style,  Kpartare  ^^li,  xxiv.  3,  and  Paul  him- 
self, Kpanare  ^are,  XZvL  25. 

«  2i)v  r^  arpaTivfian,  which  is  unfortunately  translated  in  the  English  version 
"  with  an  army." 

7  This  statement  was  dexterously  inserted  by  Claudius  Lysias  to  save  himself  firom 
disgrace.  But  It  was  false :  for  it  is  impoasible  not  to  see  that  /laduv  intends  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  Paul's  Boman  citizendiip  was  the  cause  of  the  rescue,  whereas 
this  fact  did  not  come  to  his  knowledge  till  afterwards.  Some  of  the  commentators 
have  justly  observed  that  this  dexterous  fedsehood  is  an  incidental  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  document 

8  Kar^ayov.  Here  we  may  repeat  what  has  been  sdd  above  concerning  the  topo- 
graphy of  Antonia  and  the  Temple. 

•  This  is  the  natural  English  translation  of  hre/itlfo.  Our  letters  are  expressed  as 
from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  those  of  the  ancients  were  adapted  to  the  position  of 
the  reader. 

10  *Enl  aoO,  at  the  termination,  emphatic 

"  'E/5/56KTO.  The  MSS.  vary  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  word.  If  the  evidence  is 
equally  balanced,  we  should  decide  in  its  fovour ;  for  it  is  exactly  the  Latin  '*  Yale.'' 
Such  dispatches  fh>m  a  subordinate  to  a  commanding  officer  would  naturally  be  in 
Latin.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  3,  where  however  it  ought  to  be  added  that  Elogitan  is  rathet 
a  report  fh)m  a  lower  to  a  higher  court,  upon  appeal 
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Felix  raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  said,  "  To  what  province 
does  he  belong  V  It  was  the  first  question  which  a  Roman  governor 
would  naturally  ask  in  such  a  case.  So  Pilate  had  formerly  paused, 
when  he  found  he  was  likely  to  trespass  on  "  Herod's  jurisdiction."  Be- 
sides the  delicacy  required  by  etiquette,  the  Roman  law  laid  down  strict 
rules  for  all  inter-provincial  communications.  In  the'  present  case  there 
eould  be  no  great  difficulty  for  the  moment.  A  Roman  citizen  with  cer- 
tain vague  charges  brought  agamst  him,  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  a  provincial  governor,  who  was  bound  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody  till 
the  cause  should  be  heard.  Having  therefore  ascertained  that  Paul  was 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,*  Felix  simply  ordered  him  to  be  kept 
in  "Herod's  praBtorium,"  and  said  to  Paul  himself,  "I  will  hear  and 
decide  thy  cause,*  when  thy  accusers  are  come.''  Here  then  we  leave  the 
Apostle  for  a  time.  A  relation  of  what  befel  him  at  Csesarea  will  be 
given  in  another  chapter,  to  which  an  account  of  the  political  state  of 
Palestine,  and  a  description  of  Herod's  city,  will  form  a  suitable  intro- 
duction. 

1  '£«  TTotac  hrapxiac  ,  .  ,  km  irvdo/ievoc  6ti  dnd  KiXiKiac,  v.  34.  It  has  already 
been  observed  (Vol  L  p.  143)  that  knapxla  is  a  general  term  for  both  the  emperor'f 
and  the  senators  iffovinces,  jnst  as  iiy^l'^  is  ^  general  term  for  the  govenunent  o^ 
dther.    For  the  province  of  Cilioia  see  pp.  249,  250. 

*  AiMitweoftai  9ov,  k.  t,  X^  v.  36.    Compare  diayvucofuu^  ndv  22. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

napa66<ywatv  ift&c  etc  ZTNEAPU-  koI  M  HTEMONAS  di  nai  BkllAEIl 
M)fiiaea6e  bfiKtv  kfioH  elf  ftaprvpwv  airrolc  xdl  role  iSveaiv,  'Orav  6i  wapadu9t9 
ifidc,  fi^  fupt/af^aitTe  vuc  ^  f^  XaX^atre*  dod^atrtu  ydp  iftiv  h  ixeiv^  r$  6p^  ri 
^a^atre'  ob  ydp  i/ielc  i<rri  ol  AoAoOvref,  dXXcL  rd  Uvev/ia  tov  Uarpdf  ^fiuv  rd  XaXovh 
hiffdv.    Matt  X.  17-20.. 

mSTTORY  OF  JUDMA  ^EBDIfED.— BOICAN  GOYERNOBa— IHJX— TBOOFS  QUABXEBED  IN 
PAI£STINE.-4>E8CBIP1I0N  OF  G£SABEA.-8T.  PAUL  AOCDSED  THEBE.-iSP£ff(7£r  BEFORE 
IZUX— CONTINUED  DIPBlSONllENT^AOCEaBiQN  OF  ISSTUS^APPEAL  TO  THE  ElIPE- 
BORw-iSPXSSGff  BEFORE  AORIPPA. 

We  baye  porsaed  a  long  and  Taried  narrative,  since  we  last  took  a  gene* 
ral  view  of  the  political  history  of  Jndsea.  Hie  state  of  this  part  of  the 
Empire  in  the  year  44  was  briefly  smnmed  ap  in  a  preyions  chapter  (Vol 
I.  Ch.  lY.).  It  was  then  remarked  tha^  this  year  and  the  year  60  were 
the  two  only  points  which  we  can  regard  as  fixed  in  the  annals  of  the 
earliest  Church,  and,  therefore,  the  two  best  chronological  pivots  of  the 
Apostolic  history.'  We  have  followed  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
throngh  a  space  of  fonrteen  years  from  the  former  of  these  dates :  and 
now  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  second.  Then  we  recounted  the  mis 
erable  end  of  King  Agrippa  I.  Now  we  are  to  speak  of  Agrippa  IT., 
who,  like  his  father,  had  the  title  of  King,  though  his  kingdom  was  Qot 
identically  the  same.' 

The  life  of  the  second  Agrippa  ranges  over  the  last  period  of  national 
Jewish  history,  and  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  Church  :  and  both  his 
life  and  that  of  his  sisters  Drusilla  and  Berenice'  are  curiously  connected, 

1  We  asBome  that  Festns  sooceeded  FeUx  in  the  year  60.  In  sapport  of  this  opinion 
we  most  refer  to  the  note  (C)  upon  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Agrippa  n.  was  made  king  of  Ghalcis  ▲.  n.  48— he  received  a  ftirther  aoceseion  of 
territory  ▲.  d.  53,  and  died,  at  the  age  of  70,  ▲.  n.  99.  He  was  intimate  with  Joeephos, 
and  was  the  last  prince  of  the  Herodlan  house. 

>  Titus  seems  to  have  been  only  prevented  ftom  manying  this  beaatifal  and  profli- 
gate princess  by  the  indignant  feeling  of  the  Romans.  See  Dio  Cass.  IzvL  15.  Bepe- 
jUtf  H  1^  ^Tifinv  fUTd  Tof^  dde^<f&  roif  'Aypiinra  i^jBt ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  di  *r  t^  iraXari^ 
t>Krjae,  xal  r^  T/ry  awtytyvtro'  irpoaedoKdro  6i  yofitfO^eaBai  o^r^i,  xai  irdvra  fdtf 
6f  Kol  ywi^  airov  oica  hroiei  •  dor'  Uetvop,  dvax^paivovTaf  rove  Tofiaiovc  M  rovrotf 
ioBtifthfoVf  dironi/jt^aaBai  aitrriv.  The  name  of  Berenice  is  so  mixed  ap  with  the  hia 
tory  'if  the  times,  and  she  is  so  often  mentioned,  both  bj  Josephos  and  by  Roman 
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by  manifold  links,  with  the  general  history  of  the  times.  Agrippa-saw 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  lived  till  the  first  century  was  closed  in 
the  old  age  of  St.  John, — ^the  last  of  a  dynasty  eminent -for  magnificence 
and  intrigue.  Berenice  concluded  a  life  of  profligacy  l?y  a  criminal  con- 
nection with  Titus  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  Drusjlla  became  the  wife 
of  Felix,  and  perished  with  the  child  of  that  union  in  the  eruption  of  Ye- 
suvius.  ^  •  *. .  ,. ;, 


COIX  OP  BXaOD  AQBUTA  n.* 

We  have  said  that  the  kingdom  of  this  Agrippa  was  not  coincident 
with  that  of  his  father.  He  was  never,  in  fact.  King  of  Judaa,  The 
three  years,  during  which  Agrippa  I.  reigned  at  Caesarea,  were  only  an 
interpolation  in  the  long  series  of  Roman  procurators,  who  ruled  Judaea 
in  subordination  to  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  to  the  final  destruction  of  JerusaleuL  In  the  year  44,  the  second 
Agrippa  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  he  was  detained  about  the  court 
of  Claudius,  whilst  Cuspius  Fadus  was  sent  out  to  direct  the  provincial 

writers,  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  together  here  some  of  the  principal  notices  of  her 
life  and  character.  She  was  first  married  to  her  ancle,  Herod,  King  of  Ghalcis ;  and 
%fter  his  death  she  lived  with  her  brother,  Agrippa,  not  without  sospicion  of  the  most 
criminal  intimacy  {^fitji  iniaxovaijc  6ti  r^  d<5eA^9  ow^ei,  Joseph.  Ant.  zz.  7,  3^) 
Compare  Jnvenal,  vl.  165 : — 

"  Adamas  notissimos  et  Berenices 
In  digito  factus  pretiosior :  hunc  dedit  olim 
Barbaras  inccstse,  dedit  hone  Agrippa  sorori." 
It  was  daring  this  period  of  her  life  tiiat  she  made  that  marriage  with  Polemo,  king 
of  Cilicia,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work.    (YoL  L  p.  25.) 
Soon  she  left  Polemo  and  returned  to  her  brother :  and  then  it  was  that  St  Paal  was 
brought  before  them  at  Caesarea.    After  this  time,  she  became  a  partisan  of  Vespasian. 
(Berenice  partes  javabat,  florens  aetate  formaque,  et  seni  quoque  Vespasiano  magnlfi 
ccntia  munerum  grata,  Tac  Hist.  ii.  81.)    Her  connection  with  Vespasian's  son  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonios  (Tit  7)  and  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  2),  as  well  as  by  Dlo  Cassias 
The  one  redeeming  passage  in  her  life  is  the  patriotic  feeling  she  displayed  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  Vol.  IL  p.  243.    (See  Josef^  B.  J.  H.  15, 16.) 

1  From  the  British  Museum.  "  This  prince,  notwithstanding  the  troabl<»  which 
now  began  to  afflict  his  ill-fated  country,  spent  large  sums  in  improving  and  beautify- 
ing Jerusalem,  Berytus,  and  Ca»area  Philippi.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  coin  extant, 
bearing  the  head  of  Nero :  reverse  EILl  BA;SU£.  AFPinnA  NEPQNIE,  within  a 
laarel  garland,  confirming  the  accoont  of  Josephus  (Ant  xx.  9,  8),  who  says  Herod 
enlarged  and  called  the  city  Neronias,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor."  Akerman,  Num. 
111.  p.  57.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  coins,  one  of  which  Mr.  Akerman 
gives,  bearing  the  name  of  Agrippa,  with  the  umbrella  or  tabemaculum  (the  Oriental 
symbol  of  power)  on  ono  side,  and  on  the  other  some  ears  of  com  (perhaps  having  a 
symbolical  reference  to  the  oblation  of  the  first-fruits,  or  perhaps  only  a  substitute  for 
the  representations  which  were  repugnants  to  the  Jews). 
\0L.   TT  — 18 
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affairs  at  CadsareaJ  It  was  under  the  administration  of  Fadns  that  thost 
religious  movements  took  place,  which  ended  (as  we  have  seen  above,  p. 
253)  in  placing  under  the  care  of  the  Jews  the  sacred  vestments  kept  in 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  which  gave  to  Herod  king  of  Chalds  the 
management  of  the  temple  and  its  treasury,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
high  priests.  And  in  other  respects  the  Jews  had  reason  to  remember  his 
administration  with  gratitude  ;  for  he  put  down  the  banditti  which  had 
been  the  pest  of  the  country  under  Agrippa  ;  and  the  slavish  compliment 
of  Tertullus  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  2,  3)  might  have  been  addressed  to  him 
with  truth, — that  "  by  him  the  Jews  enjoyed  great  quietness,  and  that 
very  worthy  deeds  had  been  done  to  the  nation  by  his  providence."  He 
was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  renegade  Alexandrian  Jew,  and 
the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Philo.*  In  relation  to  the  life  of  this  offi- 
cial in  Judsea,  there  are  no  incidents  worth  recording :  at  a  later  period 
we  see  hun  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  command  of  Roman  forces  under 
'!ntus :'  and  the  consequent  inscriptions  in  his  honour  at  Home  served  to 
j>oint  the  sarcasm  of  the  Boman  satirist.^  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Yen- 
tidius  Gumanus  to  succeed  him  as  governor  *  in  the  year  48,  Herod  King 
of  Chalds  died,  and  Agrippa  11.  was  placed  on  his  throne,  with  the  same 
privileges  in  reference  to  the  temple  and  its  worship,  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  his  uncle.  "  During  the  government  of  Gumanus,  the  low  and 
sullen  murmurs  which  announced  the  approaching  eruption  of  the  dark 
volcano  now  gathering  its  strength  in  Palestine,  became  more  distinct. 
The  people  and  the  Boman  soldiery  began  to  display  mutual  animosity."  *^ 
One  indication  of  this  animosity  has  been  alluded  to  before,^ — the  dread- 
ful loss  of  life  in  the  temple,  which  resulted  from  the  wanton  insolence  of 
•one  of  the  soldiers  in  Antonia  at  the  time  of  a  festival.  Another  was  the 
excitement  which  ensued  after  the  burning  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Bo- 
man troops  at  Beth-Horon,  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Gfiesarea. 
An  attack  made  by  the  Samaritans  on  some  Jews  who  were  proceeding 
through  their  country  to  a  festival,  led  to  wider  results.^  Appeal  was 
made  to  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria  :  and  Gumanus  was  sent  to  Bome 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  emperor.  In  the  end  he  wt;s  deposed, 
•And  Felix,  the  brother  of  Pallas  the  freedman  and  favourite  of  Claudius. 

>  Joaeph.  Ant.  xlx.  9.    xx.5.1.    B.J.  iL  11, 6. 

*  Joseph.  Ani  zx.  5,  2. 

>  B.  X  V.  1,  6.    Compare  il  18, 7 ;  and  iv.  10,  6. 

"*  Atque  triomphaleB  inter  quoe  aosos  habere 

Nescio  quia  tituloa  ^gyptius  atque  Alaborchea 

Juv.  i  129. 

•  Ani  XX.  6,  2.    B.  J.  il  12, 1. 

«  imman'B  HiBtory  of  the  Jews,  il  203. 

^  See  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  253.    For  Beth-Horon  see  p.  266,  n.  7. 

••  Ant.  XX.  6.    B.  J.  il.  12. 
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was  (partly  by  the  inflaence  of  Jonathan  the  high  priest)  appointed  to 
IQCceed  himJ 

The  mention  of  this  governor,  who  was  brought  into  such  intimate  re- 
lations with  St.  Paul,  demands  that  we  should  enter  now  more  closely  into 
details.  The  origin  of  Felix  and  the  mode  of  his  elevation  would  prepare 
OS  to  expect  in  him  such  a  character  as  that  which  is  condensed  into  a  few 
words  by  Tacitus,' — that  "  in  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  lust  and  cru- 
elty he  exercised  the  power  of  a  king  with  the  temper  of  a  slave."  The 
Jews  had,  indeed,  to  thank  him  for  some  good  services  to  their  nation. 
He  cleared  various  parts  of  the  country  from  robbers;'  and  he  pursued 
and  drove  away  that  Egyptian  fanatic,^  with  whom  Gaudius  Lysias  too 
hastily  identified  St.  Paul.*  But  the  same  historian,  from  whom  we 
derive  this  information,  gives  us  a  terrible  illustration  of  his  cruelty  in  the 
story  of  the  murder  of  Jonathan,  to  whom  Felix  was  partly  indebted  for 
his  own  elevation.  The  high  priest  had  presumed  to  expostulate  with  the 
governor  on  some  of  his  practices,  and  assassins  were  forthwith  employed 
to  murder  him  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.'  And  as  this  crime  illus- 
trates one  part  of  the  sentence,  in  which  Tacitus  describes  his  character, 
so  we  may  see  the  other  parts  of  it  justified  and  elucidated  in  the  narra- 
tive of  St  Luke  ; — that  which  speaks  of  him  as  a  voluptuary,  by  his 
union  with  Drusilla,  whom  he  had  enticed  from  her  husband  by  aid  of  a 
magician,  who  is  not  unreasonably  identified  by  some  with  Simon  Magus,' 
— and  that  which  speaks  of  his  servile  meanness,  by  his  trembling  with- 
out repentance  at  the  preaching  of  Paul,  and  by  his  detention  of  him  in 
prison  from  the  hope  of  a  bribe.  Whm  he  finally  left  the  Apostle  in 
bonds  at  Csesarea,  this  also  (as  we  shall  see)  was  done  from  a  mean  de- 
sire to  conciliate  those  who  were  about  to  accuse  him  at  Rome  of  mal- 
administration of  the  province.  The  final  breach  between  him  and  the 
provincials  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  quarrel  at  Ceesarea,  between  the 

I  Joeephos  and  Tacitus  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  ftsi  coming  into  tho 
East  According  to  one  account  he  was  joint-procurator  for  a  time  with  Gumanus,  the 
latter  holding  Galilee,  the  former  Samaria.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  being  called 
▲ntonius  Felix,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  manumitted  by  Antonia,  the  mother 
of  Claudius. 

*  "  Claudius,  deftmctis  regibus  aut  ad  modicum  redactis,  Judsam  provinciam  equi- 
tibus  Romanis  aut  libertis  permisit ;  e  quibus  Antoniua  Felix  per  otnnem  aavitiam 
ae  libidinem  jus  regwm  servili  ingenio  ewerctUt.^'  Hist  y.  9.  In  another  place, 
he  says,  comparing  him  with  his  brother  Pallas:— '<  At  non  firater  ejus,  cognomento 
Felix,  pari  moderatione  agebat,  jam  pridem  Judies  impositus  et  cuncta  malefacta  b\U 
impune  ratus  tanta  potentia  lubniza''    Ann.  zil  64. 

»  R  J.  11 13,  2.  *  Ant.  XX.  8,  6.    B.  J.  iL  IS,  6. 

*  See  the  preceding  Chapter. 

*  Ant.  XX.  8, 6.  His  treachery  to  Eleazar  the  arch-robber,  mentioned  by  JoscpbuK 
Is  the  same  section,  should  not  be  unnoticed. 

'  See  Vol  L  p.  80,  n.  1.  By  Suetonius  (Claud.  28)  Felix  is  called  "  Trium  regina- 
rum  Maritus."    One  of  these  was  another  Drusilla. 
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Jewish  and  Heathen  population,  which  grew  so  serious,  that  thi  ti^oopa 
were  called  out  into  the  streets,  and  both  slaughter  and  plunder  wad  the 
result. 

The  iuention  of  this  circumstance  leads  as  to  give  some  account  of  the 
troops  quartered  in  Palestine,  and  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  Roman 
army :  without  some  notion  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  obtained  of 
the  empire  and  the  provinces.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  is  brought,  about  this 
part  of  his  life,  into  such  close  relations  with  different  parts  of  that  mili- 
tary service,  from  which  he  draws  some  of  his  most  forcible  imagery,'  that 
our  narrative  would  be  incomplete  without  some  account  both  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  and  the  legionary  soldiers.  The  latter  force  may  be 
6dy  described  in  connection  with  Cassarea^  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  allude  here  to  the  former  albo,  though  its  natural  associa- 
tion is  with  the  city  of  Home. 

That  division  between  the  armed  and  unarmed  provinces,  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  before  (YoL  1.  pp.  141-145),'  will  serve  to 
direct  us  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Eoman  legions  were  distributed. 
They  were  chiefly  posted  in  the  outer  provinces  or  along  the  frontier,  the 
inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  being  completely  subdued 
under  the  sway  of  Rome.'  The  military  force  required  in  Gaul  and  Spain 
was  much  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  Augustus.^  Even  in 
Africa  the  frontier  was  easily  maintained  : »  for  the  Romans  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  there  in  that  interminable  war  with  native  tribes,  which 
occupies  the  French  in  Algeria.  The  greatest  accumulation  of  legions  was 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  empire, — along  the  courses 
of  the  three  frontier  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Euphrates ;« 
and,  finally,  three  legions  were  stationed  in  Britain  and  three  in  Judaea. 
We  know  the  very  names  of  these  legions.    Just  as  we  find  memorials  of 

1  See  e^ipecially  Eph.  vi.  10-lS :  also  1  Thess.  v.  S ;  and  2  Tim.  IL  3,  4. 

'  We  may  add  here,  that  the  diyision  of  the  provinces  under  the  Emperors  arose  out 
of  an  earlier  division  under  the  republic,  when  a  Proconsnl  with  a  large  military  force 
was  sent  to  some  provinces,  and  a  Propraetor  with  a  smaller  force  to  others.  See 
Hoeck's  Rom.  Gesch.  1. 11  ISO,  ISl. 

3  It  is  enough  here  to  refer  to  secondary  anthoritiea  Hoeck  (L IL  1S3)  enumerates 
the  legions  and  their  stations  in  the  time  of  Augustus :  Gibbon  (Ch.  i.)  describes  thi 
"  peace  establishment  of  Hadrian,''  a  hundred  years  later.  The  orig^al  sources  of  in- 
formation are  Tac  Ann.  iv.  5 ;  Dio  Cass.  It.  23  ,*  and  Joseph.  B.  J.  IL  16. 

«  *<  Hlspaniffi  recens  perdomitso  tribus  [legionibus]  habebantur."  Tac.  L  c  At  tht 
later  period  Gibbon  assigns  only  one  legion  to  the  whdo  of  Spain, 

»  Tacitos  (1.  c.)  assigns  two  legions  to  Africa:  but  loth  before  and  afterwards  only 
one  was  required  there.  See  Ann.  11. 62.  Hist  IL  97.  iv.  23.  It  must  be  remembered 
•that  Egypt  is  not  included. 

•  At  the  earlier  period  we  find  four  legions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates, 
eight  OQ  the  Rhine-frontier,  and  six  along  the  Danube  (two  in  Moesia,  two  in  Panno- 
nia,  and  two  in  Dalmatia).  At  the  later  period  the  force  on  each  of  thew  rivers  wai 
considerably  greater.    See  Hoeck  and  Gibbon. 
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the  second,  the  ninth,  and  the  twentieth  in  connection  with  Chester '  or 
York,  so  by  the  aid  of  historians  or  historic  monuments  we  can  trace  the 
presence  of  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and  the  fifteenth  in  C^esarea,  Ptolemais,  or 
Jorusalem.*  And  here  two  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind  which  regu- 
lated the  stations  of  the  legions.  They  did  not  move  from  province  to 
province,  as  our  troops  are  taken  in  succession  from  one  colony  to  another ; 
but  they  remained  on  one  station  for  a  vast  number  of  years.  And  they 
were  recruited,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  provinces  where  they  were 
posted :  for  the  time  had  long  passed  away  when  every  legionary  soldier 
was  an  Italian  and  a  freebom  Boman  citizen.'  Thus  Josephus  tells  us 
repeatedly  that  the  troops  quartered  in  his  native  country  were  reinforced 
from  thence  ;*  net,  indeed,  from  the  Jews, — ^for  they  were  exempt  from 
the  duty  of  serving,* — but  from  the  Greek  and  Syrian  population. 

But  what  were  these  legions  ?  We  must  beware  of  comparing  them 
too  exactly  with  our  own  regiments  of  a  few  hundred  men ;  for  they  ought 
rather  to  be  called  brigades,  each  consisting  of  more  than  6,000  infantry, 
with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  attached.  Here  we  see  the  explanation  of 
one  part  of  the  force  sent  down  by  Claudius  Lysias  to  Antipatris.  Within 
the  fortress  of  Antonia  were  stables  for  the  horses  of  the  troopers,  as  well 
ais  quarters  for  a  cohort  of  infantry.  But,  moreover,  every  legion  had 
attached  to  it  a  body  of  auxiliaries  levied  in  the  province,  of  almost  equal 
number  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  we  find  the  true  account  of  the  200  "  spear- 
men," who  formed  a  part  of  St.  Paul's  escort,  with  the  200  legionary 
soldiers.  Thus  we  can  form  to  ourselves  some  notion  of  those  troops 
(amounting,  perhaps,  to  35,000  men),  the  presence  of  which  was  so 
familiar  a  thing  in  Judcea,  that  the  mention  of  them  appears  in  the  most 

1  AntiqaariaDfi  acquainted  with  the  monoments  of  Chester  are  familiar  with  the 
letters  leg.  xx.  v.  v.  Valens  Victrix). 

'  In  the  History  of  Tacitos  (v.  1)  these  three  legions  are  expressly  mentioned. 
**  Tres  Titom  in  Judaea  legiones,  qointa  et  decoma  et  qointa  docnma,  vetus  Yespaaianl 
miles,  excepere."  Compare  i.  10,  ii.  4.  The  same  legions  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
See,  for  instance,  B.  J.  v.  1,  6,  v.  2,  3.  Orelli  says  that  they  were  the  V.  Macedonicttj 
X.  Fretensis,  and  XV.  Apollinoris.  The  fifth  is  mentioned  in  one  of  his  Inscriptions 
(No.  1170)  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  same  legion  is 
mentioned  on  coins  of  Berytus  and  Heliopolis  in  Syria ;  and  the  tenth  on  a  coin  of 
Ptolemais.    See  Mionnet,  as  referred  to  by  Akerman,  p.  35 

3  At  first  under  the  Republic  all  Roman  soldiers  were  Roman  citizens.  "  But  in 
proportion  as  the  public  f^dom  was  lost  in  extent  of  conquest,  war  was  graduallj 
improved  into  an  art  and  degraded  into  a  trade."  The  change  began  with  Harius. 
Tbye  alauda  of  Caesar  was  formed  of  strangers :  but  these  troops  afterwards  received 
the  Roman  citizenship.  With  the  distinction  between  the  Pnctorian  and  legionary 
soldiers,  all  necessary  connection  between  citizenship  and  military  service  ceased  to 
exist  In  strict  coi^ormity  with  tliis  state  of  things  we  find  that  Claudius  Lysias  wai 
a  citizen  by  purchase,  not  because  he  was  a  military  officer. 

<  Antxiv.  16, 10.    B.J.i.  17.1. 

»  Jac  Ant.  xiv.  10,  11-19. 
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solemn  passages  of  the  Erangelic  and  Apostolic  history/  while  a  Jewisk 
historian  gives  os  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  their  discipline  and 
exercises.' 

Bat  the  legionary  soldiers,  with  their  carahy  and  auxiliaries,  were  not 
the  only  military  force  in  the  empire,  and,  as  it  seems,  not  the  only  one 
in  Judsea  itself.  The  great  body  of  troops  at  Rome  (as  we  shall  see  when 
we  have  followed  St.  Paul  to  the  metropolis)  were  the  PrflBtorian  Guards, 
amounting  at  this  period  to  10,000  men.'  These  favoured  forces  were 
entirely  recruited  from  Italy  ]*  their  pay  was  higher,  and  their  time  of 
service  shorter ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  not  called  out  on 
foreign  service.*  Yet  there  is  much  weight  in  the  opinion  which  regards 
the  Augustan  Cohort  of  Acts  xxvii.  1,  as  a  part  of  this  Imperial  Guard.* 
Possibly  it  was  identical '  with  the  Italic  Cohort  of  Acts  x.  1.  It  might 
well  be  that  the  same  corps  might  be  called  "  Italic,"  because  its  men 
were  exclusively  Italians ;  and  "  Augustan,"  because  they  were  properly 
part  of  the  Emperor's  guard,  though  a  part  of  them  might  occasionally  be 
attached  to  the  person  of  a  provincial  governor.    And  we  observe  that, 

I  It  most  be  borne  la  mind  that  some  of  the  soldiers  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  be- 
longed to  Herod's  military  force :  bnt  unce  his  troops  were  disciplined  on  the  Roman 
model,  we  need  hardly  ma^e  this  distinction. 

•  B.  J.  ill  5. 

3  Under  Augustus  there  were  nine  cohorts.  Tac  Ann.  iv.  5.  Under  Tiberius  they 
were  raised  to  ten.  Dio  C.  Iv.  24  The  number  was  not  increased  again  till  after  St 
Paul's  time. 

*  "Etruria  ferme  Umbriaque  delectse  aut  vetere  Latio  et  coloniis  antiquitus  Ro- 
manis.''  Tac. I.e.  Hence  Otho  compliments  them  with  the  titles '^ItaliiB  alumni, 
Romana  vere  juventus.'' 

6  Such  a  general  rule  would  have  exceptions — as  when  our  own  Guards  were  at 
Waterloo. 

^  This  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Two  opinions  held  by  various  commentators 
may,  we  think,  readily  be  dismissed.  1.  This  cohors  Augusta  was  not  a  part  of  any 
legio  Augusta:  for  though  three  legions  at  least  had  this  designation,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  them  ever  served  in  Syria  or  Judaea.  2.  It  was  not  identical  with 
the  Sehasteni  (so  named  from  Sebaste  in  Samaria)  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Ant  zix. 
9,  2.  XX.  8,  7.  XX.  6, 1.  B.  J.  ii.  12, 5 ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  was  a  troop  of 
horse  {piff  limiuv  Kokovjdvri  ZttaarrivCnf),  and  secondly,  we  should  expect  a  different 
term  to  be  used,  such  as  anelpa  Kok,  2e^.  Wieseler's  view  may  be  seen  in  a  long  and 
valuable  note,  p.  389.  He  thinks  this  cohort  was  a  special  corps  enrolled  by  Nero  under 
the  nime  of  Augustani  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  15).  Augusiiani  (Suet  Nera  20, 25).  *kvyova- 
rsloi.  (Dio.  IxL  20.  IxiiL  8).  They  were  the  6lite  of  the  Praetorians  and  accompanied 
Nero  to  Greece.  The  date  of  their  enrolment  constitutes  a  difficulty.  But  might  not 
the  cohort  in  question  be  some  other  detachment  of  the  Pnetorlto  guards? 

7  If  this  is  so,  we  must  modi^  what  has  been  said  in  Yol.  I.  p.  28,  n.  2.  The  snlject 
has  been  alluded  to  again,  in  the  account  of  Cornelius,  p.  116,  n.  2.  It  is  there  shown 
that  this  corps  cannot  have  been  a  cohort  of  Nero's  Legio  prima  Itallca.  One  oljeo- 
tlon  to  the  view  of  Meyer,  who  identifies  the  two,  is  that  Judsea  was  not  under  procu- 
rators at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  But  there  is  great  obscurity  about 
the  early  dates  in  the  Acts.  If  the  Augustan  cohort  is  identical  with  the  Augustan! 
of  Nero,  it  is  clear  that  the  Italic  cohort  is  not  the  same. 
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wMle  Cornelias  (x.  1)  and  Jnlins  (xxvlL  1)  are  both  Roman  names,  it  is 
at  Cssarea  that  each  of  these  cohorts  is  said  to  have  been  stationed.  As 
regards  the  Angnstan  cohort,  if  the  view  above  given  is  correct,  one  result 
of  it  is  singularly  interesting :  for  it  seems  that  Julius,  the  centurion,  who 
conducted  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Home,  can  be  identified  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability  with  Julius  Prisons,  who  was  afterwards  prefect  of  the 
Prffitorian  Guards  under  the  Emperor  YiteDiusJ 

This  brief  notice  may  suffice,  concerning  the  troops  quartered  in 
Palestine,  and  especially  at  Gaesarea.    The  city  itself  remains  to  be  de- 
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scribed.  Little  now  survives  on  the  spot  to  aid  us  in  the  restoration  of 
this  handsome  metropolis.  On  the  wide  area  once  occupied  by  its  busy 
population  there  is  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  monotonous  washing  of 
the  sea  ;  and  no  signs  of  human  life,  save  the  occasional  encampment  of 
Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  accident  of  a  small  coasting  vessel  anchoring  off 
the  shore.  The  best  of  the  ruins  are  engulphed  by  the  sand,  or  concealed 
by  the  encroaching  sea.  The  nearest  road  passes  at  some  distance,  so 
that  comparatively  few  travellers  have  visited  Gcesarea.'  Its  glory  was 
short-lived.  Its  decay  has  been  complete,  as  its  rise  was  arbitrary  and 
sudden.  Strabo,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  describes  at  this  part  of  the 
inhospitable  coast  of  Palestine  nothing  but  a  landing-place,  with  a  castle 
called  Strato's  tower.*  Less  than  eighty  years  afterwards  we  read  in 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  of  a  city  here,  which  was  in  possession  of  honourable 
privileges,  and  which  was  the  "  Head  of  Judsea,"  as  Antioch  was  of  Syria.^ 

I  See  Wieseler'j  argoment,  p.  393,  and  the  Addenda  at  the  end  of  his  Chronologic. 
The  passages  on  which  it  is  based  are  Tac.  Hist  IL  92.    Iv.  11. 

*  From  the  British  Hoseom.  For  the  coins  of  Gssarea  see  SestinL  149.  Eckhel 
ilL428.    Mionnet  V.  486.    Sapp.  viiL  834. 

3  Thus  Dr.  Robinson  was  prevented  from  vidting  or  describing  what  remains.  The 
fullest  accoont  is  perhaps  that  in  Buckingham's  Travels  (L  197-215).  See  also  Irby 
and  Mangles,  and  Lamartine.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  place,  with' 
illustrations,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  TnulPs  Josephus.  Woodcuts  will' 
be  found  in  Kltto's  Cyclopedia,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Scripture  Topography  pub- 
lished by  the  Chr.  ^  Society :  but  the  sources  are  not  g^ven.  Our  illustration,  at. 
the  close  of  this  chapter,  is  from  Bartlett's  Footsteps  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Apoetlus. 

*  "Herd  6i  t^»  'Aki/v,  ^t^utovoc  irvpyoc  frpoaop/xov  ix^v  •  fura^  6^  KdpfiijXo^  ri. 
bpo^.    Strab.  zvi.  2. 

»  <<Stratonis  tuiris,  eadem  Cscsarea,  ab  Herode  rege  condita:  nunc  Colonia  prima 
Flavia,  a  Yespasiano  Imperatore  deducta."  Plln.  H.  N.  v.  14.  '<  Hucianus  Antiochiam-' 
Vespasianus  Ciesaream :  ilia  Surioc,  hicc  Juds®  caput  est."    Toe.  Hist  ii.  79. 
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Josephtis  explains  to  ns  the  change  which  U/A  place  in  so  short  an  in* 
terval,  by  describing  the  work  which  Herod  the  Great  began  and  com- 
pleted in  twelve  years.'  Before  bnilding  Antipatris  in  honour  of  his 
father  (see  p.  269),  he  built  on  the  shore  between  Dora  and  Joppa,  where 
Strato's  castle  stood  near  the  boundary  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  a  city  of 
sumptuous  palaces  *  in  honour  of  Augustus  Cesar.  The  city  was  provided 
with  everything  that  could  contribute  to  magnificence,'  amusement,^  and 
health.*  But  its  great  boast  was  its  harbour,  which  provided  for  the 
ships  which  visited  that  dangerous  coast,  a  safe  basin,  equal  in  extent  to 
the  Pirffius.'  Vast  stones  were  sunk  in  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms,'  and  thus  a  stupendous  breakwater**  was  formed,  curving  round 
so  as  to  afford  complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly  winds,'  and 
open  only  on  the  north."*  Such  is  an  imperfect  description  of  that  city, 
which  in  its  rise  and  greatest  eminence  is  exactly  contemporaneous  with 
the  events  of  which  we  read  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  has,  indeed,  some  connection  with  later  history.  Vespasian  was  here 
declared  Emperor,  and  he  conferred  on  it  the  title  of  a  colony,  with  the 
additional  honour  of  being  called  by  his  own  name."  Here  Eusebius  *'  and 
Procopius  were  bom,  and  thus  it  is  linked  with  the  recollections  of  Ck)n- 
stantine  and  Justinian.  After  this  time  its  annals  are  obscured,  though 
the  character  of  its  remains — which  have  been  aptly  termed  "  ruins  of 
ruins,'' — show  that  it  must  have  long  been  a  city  of  note  under  the  succes- 

>  Antiq.  xv.  9,  6.    B.  J.  i.  21,  5-a 

•  AofinpoTuToic  Uoofiijae  paaiXeioiC'  B.  J.  Below  he  aays  of  the  harbour : —  5 
kuX^oc  uc  ^^  fujSevl  6voK6^<fi  KtKoaf^aBau 

3  It  contained  both  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre.  The  former  possesses  great  in* 
terest  for  us,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Agrippa.  (YoL  L  p.  128.)  Some 
traces  of  it  are  said  to  remain. 

4  The  baildings  were  of  white  stone.  Of  the  harbour  it  is  said :  hreiaoKToic  koI 
KoXXalc  HereXeudfi  rale  davdvai^,    Ani 

•  The  arrangement  of  the  sewers  is  particnlarlj  mentioned  by  Josephos.  The  re- 
mains of  aquedacts  are  still  visible. 

«  Miyedoc  fitv  Kard  rdv  TLepaid.  k.  r.  \,  Ani  In  the  '^  War  "  he  says  it  was  greater 
than  tne  Pirsas. 

7  Host  of  the  stones  were  50  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  and  9  feet  deep.  Josephos, 
however,  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself  in  his  statement  of  the  dimensions. 

8  IlpoKVfUa.  This  breakwater  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Plymouth :  but  it  was 
more  like  that  of  Cherbourg,  and  the  whole  harbour  may  more  fitly  be  compared  to 
the  harboors  of  refuge  now  (1852)  in  construction  at  Holyhead  and  Portland. 

B  Josephos  parlicolarly  says  that  the  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast  were  dvaopfia 
iUi  rdc  Kord  7d6a  irpoaCoXdc, — a  parage  which  deserves  carefol  attention,  as  ilioa 
ctrating  Acts  zxviL  12. 

w  'O  6k  tlanXovc  koI  rd  crofia  irenoi^rai  npdc  pofi^v,  6f  dvtftuv  alBpiQTorof, 

"  See  Plin.  qooted  above. 

I*  He  was  the  first  biblical  geographer  (as  Forbiger  remarks,  in  his  account  of  CtoBA 
Toa),  and  to  him  we  owe  the  Onomasticon,  translated  by  Jerome.  This  pla/*o  was  al& 
one  of  the  scenes  of  Origcn's  theological  labours. 
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siTe  occupants  of  Palestine.  >  Its  chief  association,  however,  must  always 
be  with  the  age  of  which  we  are  writing.  Its  two  great  features  were  its 
close  connection  With  Rome  and  the  Emperors,  and  the  large  admixture  of 
heathen  strangers  in  its  population.  Not  only  do  we  see  here  the  resi- 
dence of  Roman  procurators,*  the  quarters  of  imperial  troops,^  and  the 
port  by  which  Judaea  was  entered  from  the  west,  but  a  Roman  impress 
was  ostentatiously  ^ven  to  everything  that  belonged  to  CcBsarea.  The 
conspicuous  object  to  those  who  approached  from  the  sea  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Caesar  and  to  Rome:^  the  harbour  was  called 
the  "Augustan  harbour:"*  the  city  itself  was  "Augustan  Cffisarea."' 
And,  finally,  the  foreign  influence  here  was  so  great,  that  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  read  in  the  Synagogues.' 
There  was  a  standing  quarrel  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  Greek  city  or  a  Jewish  city.  The  Jews  appealed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  built  by  a  Jewish  prince.  The  Greeks  pointed  to  the 
temples  and  statues.'    This  quarrel  was  never  appeased  till  the  great  war 

>  See  the  appendix  to  Dr.  TrailPs  Josephus.  Vol.  i.  xUx— Ivi.,  where  a  very  copious 
account  is  given  of  the  existing  state  of  Ccesarea.  Its  ruins  are  described  as  '*  renaina 
f^om  which  obtrude  the  costlj  materials  of  a  succession  of  structures,  and  which  fur- 
nish a  sort  of  condensed  commentary  upon  that  series  of  historical  evidence  which  wo 
derive  from  books."  Of  late  years  they  have  been  used  as  a  quarry,  furnishing  shafts 
and  ready-wrought  blocks,  &c.  for  public  buildings  at  Acre  and  elsewhere.  A  marked 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  since  the  visit  of  Count  Forbin  in  1817,  who  says, 
"C6sar^  renforme  encore  des  colonnes  superbes,  et  en  grand  nombre,  dont  quelqu'unes 
Eont  parfaitement  enti^res ;  plusieurs,  dans  le  moyen  age,  furent  employees  a  la  con- 
struction du  mole ;  cet  ^fice  s'avan^ait  tr^s  loin  dans  la  mer ;  let  matiriaux  les  plus 
richea  sermrent  d  former  sa  base,"  Voy.  dans  le  Levant,  p.  77.  This  last  circum- 
stance— the  appearance  of  rich  materials  in  the  lowest  courses  of  the  present  ruius— 
is  shown  in  Mr.  Tippiag's  third  plate.  He  visited  Geesarea  in  1842,  approaching  IVoiu 
the  south,  whence  the  point  of  the  ruins  appears  **  stretching  into  the  sea  and  backed  by 
the  sweep  of  CarmeL''  On  leaving  it,  and  advancing  towards  Carmel,  he  found  evi- 
dences of  the  former  existence  of  a  great  population, — **  the  face  of  the  limestone  rock, 
which  for  the  most  part  walls  in  the  shore,  being  hewn  into  innumerable  tombs." 

*  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  <*  prsetoriuro  "  or  "  palace ''  of  Herod  (Acts  xxviiL 
85)  was  a  different  building  from  the  ofiQcial  residence  of  Felix  and  Festus.  See  how 
irapayevofievoc  is  used  xxiv.  24,  and  compare  xxv.  23.  We  shall  have  occasion  ngaui 
to  refer  to  the  word  npcurupiov, 

'  See  above  on  the  Augustan  cohort. 

*  This  temple  has  been  alluded  to  before,  Vol  L  p.  115.  The  words  of  Josephus 
are:  UepUeivTa  kv  KVKh^  rdv  ^ifiha  ^eioTarov  Wov  KaracKev^  avvex^H  oUvaeiCf 
Kuv  T^  fii<j<tt  KoXovog  Ttf,  kf  ov  vc^f  Koioopoc  ttiroTTTOf  Tolg  elavXiovaiv,  ^w» 
uydXfiaTOy  rb  ftiv  'PiJfiTjif  fb  <Jd  Kaiaapoc.  Ant  In  B.  J.  he  says  that  the  statuei 
were  colossal,  that  of  Ctssar  equal  in  size  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  that  of  Rome 
to  the  Argive  Juna 

»  We  may  refer  here  to  the  inscription  on  the  coin  of  Agrippa  I.,  given  in  p.  2  of 
the  first  volume :  KAICAPIA  H  IIPOC  TO  C6BACTQ  AIMENL 

«  So  it  is  called  by  Josephus.  Ant  xvl  61 :  Ilepi  di  top  xpovov  ^vvtov  avx^riXsim 
i?.a6ev  ff  Kaiodpeia  ZeSoani, 

"  Lightfoot  on  Acts  vL  L    See  VoL  L  p.  36,  n.  3. 

•*  Ant.  XX.  8,  7.    B.  J.  il  13,  7. 
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broke  oat,  the  first  act  of  which  was  the  daughter  of  20,000  Jews  in  the 
streets  of  GflBsareo.* 

Sach  was  the  city  in  which  St.  Paul  was  kept  in  detention  among  the 
Roman  soldiers,  till  the  time  should  come  for  his  trial  before  that  unscni 
pnlous  gOTemor,  whose  character  has  been  above  described.  His  accusers 
-were  not  long  in  arriying.  The  law  required  that  causes  should  be  heard 
speedily  ;  and  the  Apostle's  enemies  at  Jerusalem  were  not  wanting  in  zeaL 
Thus,  " after  five  days,"'  the  high  priest  Ananias  and  certain  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin^  appeared,  with  one  of  those  advocates,  who  practised  in 
the  law  courts  of  the  provinces,  where  the  forms  of  Boman  law  were  im. 
perfectly  known,  and  the  Latin  language  imperfectly  understood.^  The 
man  whose  professional  services  were  engaged  on  this  occasion,  was  called 
TertuUus.  The  name  is  Boman,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  an 
Italian,  and  spoke  on  this  occasion  in  Latin.^  The  criminal  information 
was  formally  laid  before  the  governor."  The  prisoner  was  summoned,'  and 
Tertullus  brought  forward  the  charges  against  him  in  a  set  speech,  which 
we  need  not  quote  at  length.  He  began  by  loading  Felix  with  unmerited 
praises,"  and  then  proceeded  to  allege  three  distinct  heads  of  accusation 
against  St.  Paul, — charging  him,  first,  with  causing  faetious  disturbances 
among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  Empire*  (which was  an ofifence  against 
the  Roman  Government,  and  amounted  to  Majestas  or  treason  against  the 
Emperor), — secondly,  with  being  a  ringleader  of  "the  ^^t  of  the  Naza- 
renes"'*^  (which  involved  heresy  against  the  Law  of  Moses), — and  thirdly, 

»  B.  J.  U.  18, 1. 

'  It  is  most  natural  to  reckon  these  five  days  from  the  time  of  Paol's  departure  from 
Jerusalem. 

s  Merd  Tuv  npeaCvripuv  by  which  we  are  to  understand  representatives  or  depu- 
ties from  the  Sanhedrin. 

*  The  accuser  and  the  accused  could  plead  in  person,  as  Si  Paul  did  here :  but 
advocati  (fivropec)  were  often  employed.  Greib.  p.  602.  It  was  a  common  practice 
for  young  Roman  lawyers  to  go  with  consuls  and  pr»tors  to  the  provinces,  and  to 
**  qualify  themselves  by  this  provincial  practice  for  the  shaiper  struggles  of  the  forum 
at  home."  We  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Celius,  who  spent  his  youth  in  this 
way  in  Africa  (in  qua  provincia  cum  res  erant  et  possesriones  patems,  tum  usus, 
quidam  provincialis  non  sine  causa  a  magistratibus  huic  statl  tributus.  Gic.  pro 
GflsL  SO).  It  must  be  remembered  that  Latin  was  the  proper  language  of  the  law 
courts  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  See  the  quotation  from  Valerius  Hazimus  in 
Vol.  L  p.  3,  n.  1. 

»  See  again  VoL  L  p.  3  and  4  for  remarks  on  Tertullus  and  the  peculiarly  Latin 
ehliracter  of  the  speech  here  given. 
«  Eve^uviaav  t^  ^y^fiovi  xard  r%/i>  UavXov, 

7  KXtfOivToc  airov.    The  presence  of  the  accused  was  required  by  the  Roman  law. 

8  See  above.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  one  phrase,  did  r^r  o^  irpovotof 
which  is  exactly  the  Latin  tti&  providentiSL  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  inscription: 
pBOvn>.  AUG.  on  the  coin  of  Gommodus  in  the  next  chapter. 

•  KivovvTa  ardaiv  iruai  toIc  lovdaioic  *o«f  Kara  r^  oUovfiivTfV, 

*o  TlouToaTuTffv  T^c  fCrv  Na^upaiuv  alpiaeu^.    See  the  note  on  aJpeai^  below,  o« 
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with  an  attempt  to  profane  the  temple  at  Jernsalem,'  (an  offence  not  only 
against  the  Jewish,  but  also  against  the  Roman  Law,  which  protected  the 
Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship).  He  concluded  by  asserting  (with 
serious  deviations  from  the  truth)  that  Ljsias,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  had  forcibly  taken  the  prisoner  away,  when  the  Jews  were  about 
to  judge  him  by  their  own  ecclesiastical  law,  and  had  thus  improperly 
brought  the  matter  before  Felix.*  The  drift  of  this  representation,  was 
evidently  to  persuade  Felix  to  give  up  St.  Paul  to  the  Jewish  courts,  m 
which  case  his  assassination  would  have  been  easily  accomplished.'  i  nd 
the  Jews,  who  were  present,  gave  a  vehement  assent  to  the  statements  of 
Tertullus,  making  no  secret  of  their  animosity  against  St.  Paul,  and^  as* 
serting  that  these  things  were  indeed  so. 

The  governor  now  made  a  gesture*  to  the  prisoner  to  signify  that  he 
might  make  his  defence.  The  Jews  were  sQent :  and  the  Apostle,  after 
briefly  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  to  plead  his  cause  before  one 
so  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  customs,  refuted  Tertullus  step  by  step. 
He  said  that  on  his  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  (and  he  added 
that  it  was  only  "twelve  days"  since  he  had  left  GsDsarea  for  that  pur- 
pose),^ he  had  caused  no  disturbance  in  any  part  of  Jerusalem, — ^that,  as 
to  heresy,  he  had  never  swerved  from  his  belief  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  that  in  conformity  with  that  belief,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection,  and  sought  to  live  conscientiously  before  the  God  of  Lis 
fathers,' — and,  as  to  the  Temple,  so  far  from  profaning  it,  he  had  been 

V.  14.  The  authoriaed  versioa  tmfortanately  renders  the  same  Greek  word,  in  one 
case  by  **  sect,"  in  the  other  **  heresy,"  and  thos  conceals  the  link  of  connection.  As 
regards  NoCwpoZof ,  this  is  the  only  place  where  It  occnrs  in  this  sense.  See  Vol.  I. 
p.  119.  In  the  month  of  Ananias  it  was  a  term  of  reproach,  as  XpLortavoc  below 
(xxvL  28)  in  that  of  Agrippa.  , 

I  "Oc  Kol  rd  lepdv  intipaae  fieBjjXuacu. 

*  We  have  before  observed  that  the  Sanhedrin  was  still  allowed  to  exercise  Criminal 
Jurisdiction  over  Ecclesiastical  offenders. 

)  Compare  the  two  attempts  xziil  15  and  xxv.  3. 

*  ZweTri^evro  appears  to  be  the  correct  reading. 

»  NewovTOf  ttirit  to0  iry^fiSpoc  Xfyeiv,  v.  10.  It  is  some  help  towards  our  real- 
ising the  scene  in  our  Imagination,  if  we  remember  that  Felix  was  seated  on  the  tribo- 
nal  (fiflfia)  like  Gallic  (xvilL  12)  and  Festus  (zzv.  6). 

«  In  reckoning  these  twelve  days  (v.  11)  it  wonld  be  possible  to  begin  with  the  a^ 
rival  in  Jerosalem  instead  of  the  departure  for  Cssarea,— or  wo  might  ezclnde  thi 
days  after  the  retom  to  Caisarea.  Wieseler's  arrangement  of  the  time  is  as  follows 
Ist  day :  Depertore  from  Cnsarea.  2nd :  Arrival  at  Jerosalem.  Srd :  Meeting  of 
the  Elders.  4th  {PenUeost) :  Arrest  in  the  Temple.  5th :  Trial  before  the  Sanhe 
drin.  6th  (at  night) :  Departure  to  Ceosarea.  7th :  Arrival  12th  (five  days  aftor)  - 
Ananias  leaves  Jerusalem.    13th:  Ananias  reaches  Ciesarea.    Trial  before  Felix. 

7  It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  clasacal  phrase  r^  irarpwy  Oey  (v.  14)  was  jn* 
dicioudj  employed  before  Felix.  <'  The  Apostle  asserts  that,  according  to  the  Roman 
law  which  allowed  all  men  to  worship  the  gods  >f  their  own  nation,  he  is  not  open  tt 
any  charge  of  irreligion.''    Humphry. 
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found  in  it  deliberately  observing  the  very  strictest  ceremonies.  Th€ 
Asiatic  Jews,  he  added,  who  had  been  his  first  accnsers,  ought  to  have 
been  present  as  witnesses  now.  Those  who  were  present  knew  full  weD 
that  no  other  charge  was  brought  home  to  him  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
except  what  related  to  the  belief  that  he  held  in  common  with  the  Phari- 
sees. But,  without  further  introduction,  we  quote  St.  Luke's  summary  of 
his  own  words. 

He  denieg  the  Knowing,  OS  I  do,  that  thou  hast  been  judge  ovei 
wm.  this  nation  for  many  years,  I  defend  myself  in  the 

matters  brought  against  me  with  greater  confidence.  For '  it  is 
in  thy  power  to  learn,  that  only  twelve  days  have  passed  since 
i  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  And  neither  in  the  temple, 
nor  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  streets,  did  they  find  me  disput- 
ing witli  any  man,  or  causing  any  disorderly  concourse'  of 
people ;  nor  can  they  prove  against  me  the  things  whereof  they 
now  accuse  me. 
His  own  Rtate-        But  this  I  acknowledge  to  thee,  that  I  follow  the 

meut    of     hi« 

case.  opinion,^  which  they  call  a  sect,'*  and  thus  worship  the 

God  of  my  fathers.  And  I  believe  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  law  and  in  «*  the  Prophets ;  and  I  hold  a  hope  towards  God, 
which  my  accusers  themselves*  entertain,  that  there  will  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust.'' 

>  The  connezioD  of  this  with  the  precedmg  is  that  Felix,  having  bo  long  governed 
the  province,  would  know  that  Paul  had  not  been  resident  there  before,  during  several 
years ;  besides  which  he  could  easily  ascertain  the  date  of  his  recent  arrival 

■  *Einav<TTaaic  is  a  Pauline  word  found  nowhere  else  in  N.  T.  except  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 
liriavaraaic  ^x^^ov  would  be  literally  translated  a  mob. 

3  'OtJov,  a  religious  opinion  or  sect,    (See  chap,  xxii  4.) 

*  'Alpeaiv,  properly  a  sect  or  religious  party;  not  used  in  a  bad  sense.  See  Acts 
V.  17,  and  xv.  5,  and  especially  xxvi.  5.  Kord,  n^v  aKpiSeardntv  alpeoiv  r^f  iffihepac 
dpriaKeta^.  St.  Paul  means  to  say  (or  rather  did  say  in  the  argument  of  which  St 
Luke  here  gives  the  outline) :  "  Our  nation  is  divided  into  religious  parties,  which 
are  called  sects  {alpiaeic) ',  thus  there  is  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees,  and  so  now  we  are  called  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes.  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
belong  to  the  latter  sect ;  bat  I  claim  for  it  the  same  toleration  which  is  extended  by 
the  Roman  law  to  the  others.  I  claim  the  right  which  you  allow  to  all  the  nations 
under  your  government,  of  worshipping  their  national  Gods  (r^  rrarpw^  Oc^)." 

»  The  MSS.  vary  here.    Our  translation  follows  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS. 

«  This  shows  that  the  Pharisees  were  the  principal  accusers  of  St.  Paul ;  and  ihat 
ihe  effect  produced  upon  them  by  his  q)eech  before  the  Sanhedrin  was  only  momentary. 

'  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  9  (6td  koX  k,  t.  X.)  where  the  same  conclusion  is  derived  froir 
Ihc  same  premises. 
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Wlierefore  also »  1  myself  strive  earnestly  to  keep  a  couscienca 
always  void  of  offence  *  towards  Grod  and  man. 

Now  after  several  ^  years  I  came  *  hither,  to  bring  alms » to  my 
nation,  and  offerings  to  the  Temple.®  And  they  found  me  so 
doing  in  the  Tempte,  after  I  had  undergone  purification;  not 
gathering  together  a  multitude,  nor  causing  a  tumult ;  but  certain 
Jews  from  Asia  discovered  me,  who  ougnt  to  have  been  here 
before  thee  to  accuse  me,  if  they  had  anything  to  object  against 
me. 

Or  let  these  my  accusers  themselves  say  whether  ^^  ^pp^j^  ^ 
they  found  me  guilty  of  any  offence,  when  I  was  ^^uSa  Ty  ^ 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrin ;  except  it  be  for  these  ^anhedrin. 
words  only  which  I  cried  out  as  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  them : 
"  Concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  I  am  called  in  question 
before  you  this  day."' 

There  was  aU  the  appearance  of  truthfulness  in  St.  Paul's  words :  and 
they  harmonised  entirely  with  the  statement  contained  in  the  dispatch  of 
Claudius  Lysias.  Moreover,  Felix  had  resided  so  long  in  Csesarea,'  where 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  known  for  many  years,  ><>  and  had  penetrated 
even  among  the  troops, '<  that  he  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
religion"  (v.  22)  than  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Jews.**    Thus  a  strong  impression  was  made  on  the  mind  of  this  wicked 

»  The  best  MSS.  read  Koi  not  (51,  but  De  Wette  is  surely  wrong  in  joining  it  with 
airdc  (auch  ioh  wie  andere).    Compare  the  did  kcU  quoted  in  last  note. 

'  *k7rp6aK(mov,  literally  containing  no  cause  of  stumbling.  This  alsc  is  a  Pauline 
word  occurring  only  1  Cor.  z.  32  and  PhU.  L  10  in  N.  T. 

3  IIAetovcjv,  not  so  strong  as  "  many,^^ 

4  Uapeyevofup^,  I  came  into  this  country, 

ft  This  is  the  only  mention  of  this  coUectioQ  in  the  Acts,  and  its  occurrence  heie  is  a 
striking  undesigned  coincidence  between  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

^  Upoa^pdc.  We  need  not  infer  that  St.  Paul  brought  ofiferings  to  the  temple  with 
him  from  foreign  parts ;  this  in  itself  would  have  been  not  unlikely,  but  it  seems  in- 
consistent with  St  James's  remarks  (Acts  zxi.  23,  24).  The  present  is  only  a  conden* 
satlon  for  "  I  came  to  Jerusalem  to  l)ring  alms  to  my  nation,  and  I  entered  the  tenq^le 
to  make  ofiferings  to  the  temple." 

7  We  read  rwhg  di  with  the  best  MSS. 

^  The  best  MSS.  read  ^'  not  iff  here. 

•  If  these  events  took  place  in  the  year  68  ▲.  d.  he  had  been  governor  six  yean» 

M>  See  Acts  yIIL  40. 

"  Acts  X.  Besides  other  means  of  information,  we  must  remember  that  DrusUla,  hii 
present  wife,  was  a  Jewess. 

»■  Such  is  the  turn  given  by  Wieseler  and  Meyer  to  the  words  dKpiSiarepov  elide  H 
wipt  Tyc  <^<^*  Or  they  may  be  taken  to  denote  that  he  was  too  well  informed  con- 
cerning the  Christian  religion  to  require  any  further  information  that  might  be  elicited 
by  the  trial :  it  was  only  needful  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Lysias. 
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man.  Bat  bis  was  one  of  those  characters,  which  are  easily  afifectcd  hj 
feelings,  bnt  always  drawn  away  from  right  action  by  the  overpowering 
motive  of  self-interest.  He  coold  not  make  np  his  mind  to  acqnit  St 
Paul.  He  deferred  all  inquiry  into  the  case  for  the  present.  "When 
Lysias  comes  down,"  he  said,  "I  wiU  decide  finally*  between  you." 
Meanwhile  he  placed  him  under  the  charge  of  the  centurion  who  had 
brought  him  to  Cssarea,*  with  directions  that  he  should  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  consideration.  Close  confinement  was  indeed  necessary,  both 
to  keep  him  in  safety  from  the  Jews,  and  because  he  was  not  yet  acquit- 
ted :  but  orders  were  given  that  he  should  have  every  relaxation  which 
could  be  allowed  in  such  a  case,^  and  that  any  of  his  friends  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  him,  and  to  minister  to  his  comfort.^ 

We  read  nothing,  however,  of  Lysias  coming  to  Caesarea,  or  of  any 
further  judicial  proceedings.  Some  few  days  afterwards  *  Felix  came  into 
the  audience-chamber '  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  and  the  prisoner  was  sum- 
moned before  them.  Dmsilla,  "being  a  Jewess"  (v.  24),  took  a  lively 
interest  in  what  Felix  told  her  of  Paul,  and  was  curious  to  hear  something 
of  this  faith  which  had  "  Christ"  for  its  object.'  Thus  Paul  had  an  op- 
portunity in  his  bonds  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  such  an  opportunity 
as  he  could  hardly  otherwise  have  obtained.  His  audience  consisted  of  a 
Roman  libertine  and  a  profligate  Jewish  prmcess  :  and  he  so  preached,  as 
a  faithful  Apostle  must  needs  have  preached  to  such  hearers.  In  speaking 
of  Christ,  he  spoke  of  "  righteousness  and  temperance  and  judgment  to 
come,"  and  while  he  was  so  discoursing,  "  Felix  trembled."  Yet  still  we 
hear  of  no  decisive  result.  "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  :  when  I  have  a 
convenient  season,  I  will  send  for  thee," — was  the  response  of  the  con- 
science-stricken but  impenitent  smner, — the  response  which  the  Divine 
Word  has  received  ever  since,  when  listened  to  in  a  like  spirit. 

1  AiayvQaofiat 

'  T^  iKarovT, — ^not  "a  centurion'' — as  in  A.  Y.  A  natural  inference  from  the  oae 
of  the  article  is,  that  it  was  the  same  centurion  who  had  brought  St.  Paul  from  Anti- 
patris  (see  above)  and  Mr.  Birks  traces  here  an  undesigned  coincidence.  Bat  no  stress 
can  be  laid  on  this  view.  The  officer  might  be  dmply  the  centurion  who  was  present 
and  on  daty  at  the  time. 

s  ^X^tv  re  uveaiv.    See  below. 

<  Kci  firjdha  KQ^veiv  tQv  Idiov  airov  imjperelv  air^, 

»  Merd  Iffiipac  tivuc, 

«  By  napaycvo/ievoc  we  mast  understand  that  Felix  and  Drasilla  came  to  some 
place  convenient  for  an  audience,  probably  the  dKpoar^ptov  mentioned  below  (zxv.  28) 
where  the  Apostle  spoke  before  Festos  with  Drusilla's  brother  and  sister,  Agrippa  and 
Berenice. 

7  Observe  the  force  of  6vay  'lovSai^  We  shoold  also  notice  the  phrase  by  which 
the  Grospel  is  here  described,  r^c  tk  Xpiar^  marectc,  i.  e.  the  faith  in  Christ  or  the 
Messiah,  The  name  "Christian"  was  doabtless  familiarly  known  at  Gsesarea.  And 
ft  Jewish  princess  most  necessarily  have  been  carious  to  hear  some  account  of  what 
professed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  Jewish  prophecy.    Compare  xxv.  22. 
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We  are  explicitly  informed  why  this  governor  shut  his  ears  to  convic- 
tion, and  even  neglected  his  official  dnty,  and  kept  his  prisoner  in  crnel 
suspense.  ''  He  hoped  that  he  might  receive  from  Paul  a  bribe  for  his 
liberation."  He  was  not  the  only  governor  of  Jndsea,  against  whom  a 
similar  accusation  is  brought :  >  and  Felix,  well  knowing  how  the*  Chris- 
tians aided  one  another  in  distress,  and  possibly  having  some  information 
of  the  funds  with  which  St.  Paul  had  recently  been  entrusted,*  and  igno- 
rant of  those  principles  which  make  it  impossible  for  a  true  Christian  to 
tamper  by  bribes  with  the  course  of  law, — ^might  naturally  suppose  that  he 
had  here  a  good  prospect  of  enriching  himself.  "  Hence  he  frequently 
sent  for  Paul,  and  had  many  conversations  ^  with  him."  But  his  hopes 
were  unfulfilled.  Paul,  who  was  ever  ready  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
law,  would  not  seek  to  evade  it  by  dishonourable  means :  *  and  the  Chris- 
tians who  knew  how  to  pray  for  an  Apostle  in  bonds  (Acts  xii.),  would 
not  forget  the  duty  of  "  rendering  unto  Casar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 
Thus  Paul  remained  in  the  Preetorium  ;  and  the  suspense  continued  "  two 
years." 

Such  a  pause  in  a  career  of  such  activity, — such  an  arrest  of  the  Apos- 
tle's labours  at  so  critical  a  time, — two  years  taken  from  the  best  part  of 
a  life  of  such  importance  to  the  world, — would  seem  to  us  a  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  if  we  did  not  know  that  God  has  an  inner 
work  to  accomplish  in  those,  who  are  the  chosen  instruments  for  effecting 
His  greatest  purposes.  As  Paul  might  need  the  repose  of  preparation  in 
Arabia,  before  he  entered  on  his  career,*  so  his  prison  at  Csesarea  might 
be  consecrated  to  the  calm  meditation,  the  less  interrupted  prayer, — 
which  resulted  in  a  deeper  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel.*  Nor  need  we  assume  that  his  active  exertions  for  others  were 
entirely  suspended.  "  The  care  of  all  the  churches  "  might  still  be  resting 
on  him :  many  messages,  and  even  letters,^  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
may  have  been  sent  from  Csesarea  to  brethren  at  a  distance.    And  a  plau- 

>  Albinos,  who  sacceeded  Festns,  is  said  to  have  released  many  prisoners,  but  thorn 
only  from  whom  he  received  a  bribe.    Joeeph.  Ant  xx.  8,  6.    B.  J.  IL  14, 1. 

*  This  saggeetion  is  made  by  Mr.  Birks.  For  the  contributions  which  St.  Paul  had 
recently  brought  to  Jerusalem,  see  above. 

s  We  may  contrast  6fiiXei  (v.  26)  with  6iaXeyofievov  (v.  25)  as  we  have  done  before 
in  the  narrative  of  the  night-service  at  Troas,  zz.  9. 11.  ^ 

4  It  is  allowable  here  to  refer  to  the  words  in  which  Socrates  reftised  the  aid  of  hii 
friends,  who  urged  him  to  escape  from  prison :  while  in  comparing  the  two  cases  we 
cannot  bat  contrast  the  vague  though  overpowering  sense  of  moral  dnty  in  the  heathen 
philosopher,  with  the  dear  and  lofty  perception  of  eternal  realities  in  the  inspired 
Apostle. 

6  See  Vol.  L  pp.  96,  97. 

'  See  Olahaosen's  excellent  remarks.    Komm.  p.  898. 

7  It  is  well  known  that  some  have  thought  that  the  Ephcsians,  Colossiaiii,  mi4 
Philemon,  were  written  here^    This  question  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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Bible  conjecture  fixes  this  period  and  place  for  the  writmg  of  St.  Lnke'f 
Gospel  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.* 

All  positive  information,  however,  is  denied  as  concerning  the  employ- 
ments  of  St.  Paul,  while  imprisoned  at  Csesarea.  We  are  the  more  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  outward  circumstances  of  his  confinement :  and  this  inquiry  is  indeed 
necessary  for  the  due  elucidation  of  the  narrative. 

When  an  accusation  was  brought  against  a  Roman  citizen,  the  magis- 
trate, who  had  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  appointed  the  time  for 
hearing  the  cause  and  detained  the  accused  in  custody  during  the  interval. 
He  was  not  bound  to  fix  any  definite  time  for  the  trial,  but  might  defer  it 
at  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure  ;  and  he  might  also  commit  the  prisoner  at 
his  discretion  to  any  of  the  several  kinds  of  custody  recognised  by  the  Ro- 
man law.  These  were  as  follows  :  * — ^first,  confinement  in  the  public  gaol 
{mstodia  publica)  which  was  the  most  severe  kind ;  the  common  gaols 
throughout  the  empire  being  dungeons  of  the  worst  description,  where  the 
prisoners  were  kept  in  chains,  or  even  bound  in  positions  of  torture.  Of 
this  we  have  seen  an  example  in  the  confinement  of  Paul  and  Silas  at 
PhilippL  Secondly,  free  custody  {mstodia  libera),  which  was  the  mildest 
kind  Here  the  accused  party  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  magis- 
trate or  senator,  who  became  responsible  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  but  this  species  of  detention  was  only  employed  in  the  case  of  men 
of  high  rank.  Thirdly,  military  custody  {custodia  militaris),  which  was 
introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Imperial  ^  regime.  In  this  last  species 
of  custody  the  accused  person  was  given  in  charge  to  a  soldier,  who  was 
responsible  with  his  own  life  for  the  safe  keeping  of  his  prisoner.  This 
was  further  secured  by  chaining  the  prisoner's  right  hand  *  to  the  soldier's 
left.  The  soldiers  of  course  relieved  one  another*  in  this  duty.  Their 
prisoner  was  usually  kept  in  their  barracks,  but  sometimes  allowed  to  reside 
in  a  private  house  under  their  charge. 

It  was  under  this  latter  species  of  custody  that  St.  Paul  was  now 
placed  by  Felix,  who  "  gave  him  in  charge  to  the  centurion,  that  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody"  (Acts  xxiv.  23)  ;  but  (as  we  have  seen)  he  added 
the  direction,  that  he  should  be  treated  with  such  indulgence  ^  as  this  kind 

1  See  Bome  good  observatioiis  on  this  Balgeot  in  Appendix  E.  of  Tate's  CoDtinnooa 
History.    Compare  Mr.  Humphry's  note  on  v.  27. 

*  The  authorities  for  the  following  statements  will  be  found  in  Gfeib,  pp.  561-569. 
t  Tac.  Ann.  liL  2.    ziv.  60. 

*  Seneca  de  TranqoilL  c.  10.  Alligati  eont  etiam  qui  alligaverant,  nisi  ta  forte 
ieviorem  in  sinistra  catenam  putas. 

»  See  Wieseler,  Chron.  p  306. 

6  *£;(e(v  uveaiv  (Acts  xxiv.  23).  Meyer  and  De  Wette  have  ooderstood  this  as 
though  St  Paul  was  committed  to  the  custodia  libera ;  biit  we  have  seen  that  tiiiri 
kind  of  detention  was  only  employed  in  the  case  of  men  of  rank ;  and,  moreover,  the 
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of  detention  permitted.  Josephos  tells  us  that»  when  the  seyeritj  of 
Agrippa's  imprisonment  at  Rome  was  mitigated,  his  chain  was  relaxed  at 
mealtimes.*  This  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  alleviations  which  such  con- 
finement admitted  ;  and  it  is  obyious  that  the  centurion  might  render  it 
more  or  less  galling,  according  to  his  inclination,  or  the  commands  he  had 
received.  The  most  important  alleviation  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  con- 
sisted in  the  order,  which  Felix  added,  that  his  friends  should  be  allowed 
free  access  to  him. 

Meantime,  the  political  state  of  Judsea  grew  more  embarrassing.  The 
exasperation  of  the  people  under  the  mal-admmistration  of  Felix  became 
more  implacable  ;  and  the  crisis  was  rapidly  approachmg.  It  was  during 
the  two  years  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  that  the  disturbances  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  before,  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Csesarea.  The 
troops,  who  were  chiefly  recruited  in  the  province,  fraternised  with  the 
heathen  population,  while  the  Jews  trusted  chiefly  to  the  influence  of 
their  wealth.  In  the  end  Felix  was  summoned  to  Home,  and  the  Jews 
followed  him  with  their  accusations.  Thus  it  was  that  he  was  anxious, 
even  at  his  departure,  ''to  confer  obligations  upon  them^  (v.  27),  and  one 
effort  to  diminish  his  unpopularity  was  ''  to  leave  Paul  in  bonds.''  In  so 
doing,  he  doubtless  violated  the  law,  and  trifled  with  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen ;  but  the  favour  of  the  provincial  Jews  was  that  which  he  needed, 
and  the  Christians  were  weak  in  comparison  with  them ;  nor  were  such 
delays  in  the  administration  of  justice  unprecedented,  either  at  Rome  or  in 
the  provinces.  Thus  it  was,  that  as  another  governor  of  Judaea  *  opened 
the  prisons  that  he  might  make  himself  popular,  Felix,  for  the  same  motive, 
riveted  the  chains  of  an  innocent  man.  The  same  enmity  of  the  world 
against  the  Gospel,  which  set  Barabbas  free,  left  Paul  a  prisoner. 
.  No  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 

mention  of  the  centurion  ezoladea  it  But  besides  this,  it  is  expressly  stated  (Acts 
xjdy.  27)  that  Felix  left  Paul  chained  {dtdcfihov).  The  same  word  6vtai£  (relaxa- 
tioD)  is  applied  to  the  mitigation  of  Agrippa's  imprisonment  (Jos.  Ant.  xviiL  6, 10) 
on  Uie  aoceasion  of  Caligula  although  Agrippa  was  still  left  onder  euitodia  mUitarii, 
and  still  boond  with  a  chain.  (See  Wleseler,  p.  381,  note  2.)  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  again  to 'this  relaxation  of  Agrippa's  imprisonment,  as  illnstrating  that  of 
St.  Paol  at  Rome.  There  was,  indeed,  a  lighter  form  of  euMtodia  mUitarU  sometimes 
employed,  under  the  name  of  ob$trvaHOf  when  the  soldier  kept  goard  over  his  prisoner, 
and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  bat  was  not  chained  to  him.  (Tac  Ann.  !▼. 
€0-67.)  To  this  we  might  have  sappoeed  St  Paul  soljeoted,  both  9t  Csesarea  and  at 
Rome,  were  not  such  an  hypothesis  excluded  as  to  C^esarea  by  the  6e6eftivcv  (A. 
xxiv.  27)  and  iecfiuv  (A.  xxvi.  29),  and  as  to  Rome  by  vpwMa  kv  dAvae«  (Eph.  vi 
20),  and  rot)^  dec/iovf  ftw  (FhlL  L  13).    Compare  Acts  xxviii.  16, 21. 

1  Snch  seems  the  meaning  of  Maeoc  ri^s  ^k  r^  dialrav  in  the  passage  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note. 

'  Albinns.    See  above,  p.  2^.    Josephus  says  that,  though  he  received  bribes  for 
opening  the  prisons,  he  widied  by  this  act  to  make  himself  popular,  when  hfi  found  bt 
was  to  be  superseded  by  Genius  Florae 
VOL.  n—  19 
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the  Apostle,  when  Festns  came  to  take  command  of  the  province.  Hi 
was  still  in  confinement  as  before.  Bnt  immediately  on  Hie  aocessioQ  of 
the  new  goyemor,  the  unsleeping  hatred  of  the  Jews  made. a  firesb  attempt 
npon  his  life  ;  and  the  course  oi  their  proceedings  presently  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  his  case,  and  led  to  unexpected  results. 

When  a  Roman  govemor  came  tohis  proTince— whether  his  character 
was  coarse  and  cruel,  like  that  of  Felix,  or  reasonable  and  just,  as  that  of 
Festus  seems  to  have  been, — ^his  first  step  would  be  to  make  himsdf  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  prevalent  feelings  of  the  people  he  was  come 
to  rule,  and  to  visit  such  places  as  might  seem  to  be  more  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  national  interests.  The  Jews  were  the  most  remarkable  people 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Jewish  provinces :  and  no  city  was  to  any  other 
people  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  learn  that  "three  days''  after  his  arrival  at  the  political  metropolis, 
Festus  "  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  Here  he  was  immediately  met  by  an 
urgent  request  against  St.  Paul,*  preferred  by  the  chief  priests  and  leading 
men  among  the  Jews/  and  seconded,  as  it  seems,  by  a  general  con- 
course of  the  people,  who  came  round  him  with  no  little  vehemence  and 
clamour.*  They  asked  as  a  favour  <  (and  they  had  good  reason  to  hope 
that  the  new  governor  ^  on  his  accession  would  not  refuse  it),  that  he  would 
allow  St.  Paul  to  be  brought  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  plea,  doubtless,  was, 
that  he  should  be  tried  again  before  the  Sanhedrin.  But  the  real  purpose 
was  to  assassinate  him  *  on  some  part  of  the  road,  over  which  he  had  been 
safely  brought  by  the  escort  two  years  before.  So  bitter  and  so  enduring 
was  their  hatred  against  the  Apostate  Pharisee.  The  answer  of  Festus 
was  dignified  and  just,  and  worthy  of  his  office.  He  said  that  Paul  was 
in  custody^  at  Cssarea,  and  that  he  himself  was  shortly  to  return  thither 
(v.  4),  adding  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  give  ixp  an 
uncoudenmed  person  as  a  mere  favour"  (v.  16).  The  accused  must  have 
ihe  accuser  face  to  face,'  and  full  opportunity  must  be  given  for  a  defence 

>  *Evi^vtoap,  V.  2.  Alrovfupoi  tcaf  airroB  duafv,  v.  15.  We  abodkl  eompaie  St 
Lake's  statement  with  the  two  aoooonts  given  by  Festus  himself  to  Agrippa,  below. 

*  Oi  dpxuptlc  Koi  ol  irpuroi  tov  *lov6aiuv  Kord  toO  TiavXov,  v.  2.  ol  o^Mpe^p  k<u 
«2  ^owpvrepot  ruv  1,  v.  15.  Thus  the  accosers  were  again  representatives  of  the 
Sanhedrin. 

s  See  the  second  acconnt  given  by  Festus  himself  to  Agrippa,  below,  v.  24.  'Airov 
fd  ir;^^^  Tuv  lovdamv  ivirvxov  fioi  kv  re  'IcpoooXiyiMf  not  ivdaSt,  hrdouvrtf  f4 
Mr  (1^  aifTdv  fiifxiri. 

*  AItov/uvoi  x^^  "^o^  aiiroQ,  v.  16. 

*  Compare  the  condoct  of  Albinos  and  Agrippa  I.,  alluded  to  belbfe. 

*  'Evidpaif  woioOvrec  ioftXtlv  airdv  Kard  Tffv  666v, 

V  Tilpeiadat.    The  English  version   'should  be  kept''  is  rather  too  perempterf. 
Vistas  doubtless  expresses  this  decision,  bat  in  the  most  conciliating  form. 
^  Tafi^mBaL    See  above,  v.  11.    Compare  the  aase  of  Pilate  and  Barabbas. 

*  Jlolv  ^  6  Kargyopov/ievoc  Kard  np6cuKov  kxo  roHf  KaTffY6pov(,    See  Geib.  p.  60a 
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(ib)  Those,  therefore,  *i7ho  were  competent  to  undertake  the  task  of 
accusers/  should  come  down  with  him  to  Offisarea,  and  there  prefer  the 
accusation  (?.  5).. 

Festus  remained  *'  eight  or  ten  dajs'^  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned 
to  Csesarea  ;  and  the  accusers  went  down  the  same  day.'  No  time  was 
lost  after  their  arrivaL  The  Teiy  next  day'  Festus  took  his  seat  on  the 
judicial  tribunal/  with  his  assessors  near  him  (y.  12),  and  ordered  Paul 
to  be  brought  before  him.  "  The  Jews  who  had  come  down  from  Jeru- 
salem" stood  round,  bringing  yarious  heayy  accusations  against  him 
(which,  howeyer,  they  could  not  establish*),  and  clamorously  asserting 
that  he  was  worthy  of  death,"  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  charges 
now  brought  were  different  in  substance  from  those  urged  by  Tertullus. 
The  Prosecutors  were  in  fact  the  same  now  as  then,  namely,  delegates 
from  the  Sanhedrin ;  and  the  prisoner  was  still  lying  under  the  former 
accusation,  which  had  neyer  been  withdrawn.^  We  see  from  what  is 
said  of  Paul's  defence,  that  the  charges  were  still  classed  under  the  same 
three  heads  as  before  ;  yiz.  Heresy,  Sacrilege,  and  Treason.*  But  Festus 
saw  yery  plainly  that  St.  Paul's  offence  was  really  connected  with  the 
rcli^ous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  instead  of  relating,  as  he  at  first  suspected,  to 
some  political  moyement  (yy.  18,  19) ;  and  he  was  soon  conyinced  that  he 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  (y.  25).  Being,  therefore,  in  per- 
plexity (y.  20),  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  proyim^ials  (y.  9),  he  proposed  to  St.  Paul  that  he  should  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  be  tried  there  in  his  presence,  or  at  least  under  his  pro- 
tection.'  But  the  Apostle  knew  full  well  the  danger  that  lurked  in  this 
proposal,  and  conscious  of  the  rights  which  he  possessed  as  a  Koman 
citizen,  he  refused  to  accede  to  it,  and  said  boldly  to  Festus : 

I  stand  before  Csesar's  tribunal,  and  there  ought  mj  trial 
to  be.    To  the  Jews  I  have  done  no  wrong,  as  thou  knoweet 

p.  595,  and  p.  689.     Compare  the  following  passages:  Acts  izUL  SO.    zziy.  19. 
zzy.  5. 
>  01  ohf  kv  vfdv  6waTol  ovyKarafidtfTec.    k,  r.  X.    v.  5. 

*  The  coarse  of  the  nanatiye  shows  that  they  went  immediately.  This  is  also  as- 
serted in  the  word  avyKaraPavrec,  which  does  not  neoessarily  imply  that  they  went 
down  in  the  same  company  with  Festns. 

«  Ty  hravptWt  v.  6.    rj  k^Ct  v.  17. 

*  KaBlaac  ittl  toU  Mf^aroc,  w.  6, 17.  »  V.  7. 

«  See  y.  24,  where  the  liripoOvrec  ft^  Selv  ^  airrdv  finiKht.  is  said  to  haye  taken 
place  both  at  Jemsalem  and  Cnsarea. 

7  At  this  period,  an  accused  person  might  be  kept  in  prison  indefinitely,  by  the 
delay  of  the  accuser,  or  the  procrastination  of  the  magistrate.  See  our  noto  on  thii 
snlgect,  at  the  beginning  of  Chap.  XXTV. 

«  Acts  XXV.  8.    (1)  c/f  rdv  voixov;  (2)  elf  rd  lepbv;  (3)  e/f  Kfft«ipa. 

*  'Fir*  ifinv,  v.  6.    In  v.  2  this  is  omitted. 
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fall  well  K  I  am  guilty  of  brei^king  thd  law,  and  have  done 
anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die :  but  if  the  things 
whereof  these  men  accuse  me  are  nought,  no  man  can  give  me 
up  to  them.    I  APPEAL  UNTO  C^ESAE. 

Festns  was  probably  surprised  by  this  termination  of  the  proceedings, 
but  no  choice  was  open  to  him.  Panl  had  uiged  his  prerogative  as  a 
Koman  citizen,  to  be  tried,  not  by  the  Jewish  bat  by  the  Boman  law  ; '  a 
claim  which,  indeed,  was  already  admitted  by  the  words  of  Festns,  who 
only  proposed  to  transfer  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  with  his 
own  consent.'  He  ended  by  availing  himself  of  one  of  the  most  important 
privileges  of  Eoman  citizenship,  the  right  of  appeal  By  the  mere  pro- 
nunciation of  those  potent  words  "I  appeal  unto  Caesar,'"  he  instantly 
removed  his  cause  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  before  whom 
he  stood,  and  transferred  it  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Emperor  at 
Rome. 

To  ezplam  the  full  effect  of  this  proceeding,  we  must  observe  that  in 
the  provinces  of  Rome,  the  supreme  criminal  jurisdiction  (both  under  the  * 
RepubHc  and  the  Empire)  was  exercised  by  the  Governors,  whether  they 
were  Proconsuls,  Propraetors,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Judaea)  Procurators. 
To  this  jurisdiction  the  provinddU  were  subject  without  appeal,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  it  was  often  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. 
But  the  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces,  though  also  liable  to  be  brought 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  Governor,  were  protected  from  the  abuse 
of  his  authority ;  for  they  had  the  right  of  stopping  his  proceedings  against 
them  by  appealing  to  the  Tribunes,  whose  intervention  at  once  transferred 
the  cognizance  of  the  cause  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  at  Rome.<  This 
power  was  only  one  branch  of  that  prerogative  of  intercession  (as  it  was 
called)  by  which  the  Tribunes  could  stop  the  execution  of  the  sentences 
of  all  other  magistrates.    Under  the  Imperial  regime,  the  Emperor  stood 

OJ  da  fie  KpiveaSau  ■  OiXetc*  «.  r.  X. 

s  Kaiaapa  hriKaXovfiai.  Tlua  was  the  regular  technical  phrase  for  lodging  an  i^ 
peal :  hriKo^ladai  being  used  for  the  Latin  appellare.  Ck)mpare  kiriKoXeaaaOai 
roUc  ^f*^^y^t  Platarch,  Cseear,  o.  4.  The  Roman  law  did  not  require  any  written 
appeal  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Court ;  prononclation  of  the  single  word 
Apptllo  was  soiOcient  to  suspend  all  Airther  proceedings.    (See  Geib,  p.  6S6.) 

*  We  must  not  confound  this  right  ot  jSppellatio  to  the  Tribunes  with  the  right  of 
appeal  {Provoeatio)  to  the  Comitia  which  belonged  to  evciy  Roman  citizen.  Thi» 
latter  right  was  restricted,  even  in  the  Republican  era,  by  the  instltntlon  of  the 
QtuBitufnet  Perpttum;  because  the  jndices  appointed  for  those  QoBostiones  being  re- 
CpEtfded  as  representatives  of  the  Comitia,  there  was  no  appeal  ftrom  their  decisions. 
In  the  time  d  the  Emperors,  the  Comitia  themselves  being  soon  discontinued,  thic 
right  of  Provooatio  could  be  no  longer  exercised.  On  this  sutgect  see  Geib,  p.  152-168 
and  387-392. 
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fn  the  place  of  the  Tribunes ;  Augustas  and  his  successors  being  inyested 
with  the  Tribunician  power,  as  the  most  important  of  the  many  Bepublican 
offices  which  were  concentrated  in  their  persons.  Hence  the  Emperors 
constitutionally  exercised  the  right  of  inUrotssion^  by  which  they  might 
stop  the  proceedings  of  inferior  authorities.  But  they  extended  thie 
prerogative  much  beyond  the  limits  which  had  confined  it  during  the  Re- 
publican epoch.  They  not  only  arrested  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of 
other  magistrates,  but  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  reversing  or 
altering  them,  and  of  re-hearing*  the  causes  themselves.  In  short,  the 
Imperial  tribunal  was  erected  into  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  all 
inferior  courts  either  in  Home  or  in  the  provinces. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  St.  Paul  appealed  from  Festus  to 
Gsettar.  If  the  appeal  was  admissible,  it  at  once  suspended  all  further 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  Festus.  There  were,  however,  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  right  of  appeal  was  disallowed ;  a  bandit  or  a  pirate,  for  ex- 
ample, taken  in  the  fact,  might  be  condenmed  and  executed  by  the  Pro- 
consul, notwithstanding  his  appeal  to  the  Emperor.  Accordingly,  we  read 
that  Festus  took  counsel  with  his  Assessors,*  concerning  the  admissibility 
of  Paul's  appeal.  But  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  on  this  head ;  and 
he  inmiediately  pronounced  the  decision  of  the  Court.  "Thou  hast 
appealed'  unto  Csesar  ;  to  Gs&sar  thou  shalt  be  sent." 

Thus  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  as  far  asr  Festus  was  concerned,  had 
terminated.  There  only  remained  for  him  the  office  of  remitting  to  the 
supreme  tribunal,  before  which  it  was  to  be  carried,  his  official  report  * 
upon  its  previous  progress.  He  was  bound  to  forward  to  Bome  all  the 
acts  and  documents  bearing  upon  the  trial,  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  the  record  of  his  own  judgment  on  the  case 
And  it  was  his  further  duty  to  keep  the  person  of  the  accused  in  safe 
custody,  and  to  send  him  to  Rome  for  trial  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Festus,  however,  was  still  in  some  perplexity.  Though  the  appeal 
had  been  allowed,  yet  the  information  elicited  on  the  trial  was  so  vague, 

1  According  to  Dio,  this  waa  abeady  the  case  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aagustus ;  who 
(he  says)  established  the  principle  /t^r*  abrodiKO^  /air*  avrorrX^f  o^tu  tic  fd  irapdnap 
ioTii,  6aTt  fi^i  obK  ifiaifiov  hif  aitro^  dUijv  yiyveadat,  (Dio  52-33.)  It  may  be 
doabted  whether  the  Emperor  at  first  claimed  the  right  of  reversing  the  sentences  pro* 
noonced  by  the  Jadices  of  the  Qosestiones  Perpetose,  which  were  exempt  from  the  In- 
teroesdo  of  the  Tribone  (Geib,  289-290).  Bat  this  qnestion  is  of  less  importance, 
beeaose  the  system  of  Qonstiones  Perpetus  was  soon  superseded  under  the  Empire,  ai 
we  shall  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  remarking. 

*  For  a  notice  of  snch  <on»UiarU  in  a  province,  see  Sneton.  Tib.  33.  Theur  office 
was  called  assessura,  Sneton.  Gralb.  14  Compare  Juvenal's  **  Quando  in  consilio 
estfedlllbns?" 

>  The  sentence  is  not  interrogative,  as  in  A.  Y.,  bat  the  words  e^ess  a  aolemv 
decision  of  the  Procurator  and  his  Assessors. 

*  This  report  was  termed  Ap^toli,  or  littra  dimuioria.    See  Geib,  p.  689 
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that  he  hardly  knew  what  statement  to  insert  in  his  dispatch  to  ^b« 
Emperor  :  and  it  seemed  "  a  foolish  thing  to  him  to  send  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  withont  at  the  same  time  specifying  the  charges  against  him" 
(y.  27).  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  Kmg  of 
Chalcis,  with  his  sister  Berenice,  came  on  a  complimentary  visit  to  the 
new  goyemor,  and  staid  "  some  days  '^  at  Cesarea.  This  prince  had  been 
familiarly  acquainted  from  his  youth  with  all  that  related  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  moreorer  was  at  this  time  (as  we  have  seen')  superintendent  of 
the  Temple,  with  the  power  of  appointing  the  high-priest.  Festus  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  consulting  one  better  informed  than  him- 
self on  the  points  in  question.  He  recounted  to  Agrippa  what  has  been 
summarily  related  above  :  *  confessing  his  ignorance  of  Jewish  theology, 
and  alluding  especially  to  PauPs  reiterated  assertion'  concerning  "one 
Jesus  who  had  died  and  was  alive  again."  This  cannot  have  been  the 
first  tune  that  Agrippa  had  heard  of  the  resun:ectiou  of  Jesus  or  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.<  His  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  prisoner.  Festus  readily  acceded  to  the  request,  and  fixed  the  next 
day  for  the  interview. 

At  the  time  appointed  Agrippa  and  Berenice  came  with  great  pomp 
and  display  and  entered  into  the  audience-chamber,  with  a  suite  of  mili- 
tary officers  and  the  chief  men  of  Csesarea :  *  and  at  the  command  of 
Festus,  Paul  was  brought  before  them.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by 
a  ceremonious  speech  from  Festus  himself,'  describing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  prisoner  had  been  brought  under  his  notice,  and  ending 
with  a  statement  of  his  perplexity  as  to  what  he  should  write  to  "  his 
Lord"' the  Emperor.  This  being  concluded,  Agrippa  said  condescend- 
ingly to  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  now  permitted  to  speak  for  hunself.  And 
the  Apostle,  "stretching  out  the  hand"  which  was  chained  to  the  soldier 
who  guarded  him,  spoke  thus  : — 

Compliment.  I  think  mysolf  happy,  King  Agrippa,  that  I  shall 
Agrippa.  defend  myself  to-day,  before  thee,  against  all  the 

»  See  above.  ■  V.  14-21.  »  'E^aoKtv, 

*  The  tense  of  iSovXofojv  (v.  22)  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  long  wished  to 
nee  St  Paul. 

*  Herd  iroX^c  fovTaaia^ ,  ,  ,  etc  rd  dxpoar^piou  aw  re  x^^^X^^C  '^^'i  uv6pdaL» 
TtHQ  KQi*  i^x^v  r^r  noXeo^,  For  uKpoanjpiov  see  above.  We  may  remark  that  the 
presence  of  several  xt^^^oi  implies  that  the  military  force  at  Cnsarea  was  very  large. 

«  Vv.  24r-27. 

'  The  title  Kvpioc  (Dominus)  applied  here  to  the  Emperor  should  be  noticed.  An- 
gustos  and  Tiberius  declined  a  title,  which  implied  the  relation  of  master  and  sla^e 
(domini  appellationem  at  maledictum  et  opprobrium  semper  ezhorruit  Suet.  Aug. 
53.  Dominus  appellatus  a  quodam  denunciavit,  ne  se  amplius  contumelise  causa  no- 
muiaret.  Tib.  27),  but  their  successors  sanctioned  the  use  of  it,  and  Julian  tried  is 
vain  to  break  through  the  custom 
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diarges  of  my  Jewish  accusers;  especially  because  thou  art 
expert  in  all  Jewish  customs  and  questions.  Wherefore  I  pray 
thee  to  hear  me  patiently. 


My'  life  and  conduct  from  my  youth,  as  it  was  at  ^^^  

first  among  my  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  is  known  to  J^****^  ^ 
all  the  Jews.  They  knew  me  of  old  •  (I  say)  from  the 
beginning,  and  can  testify  (if  they  would)  that  following  the 
strictest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  And  now  I 
stand  here  to  be  judged,  for  the  hope  of  .the  promise'  made  by 
God  unto  our  fathers.  Which  promise  is  the  end  whereto,  in  all 
their  zealous  worship,*  night  and  day,  our  twelve  tribes  hope  to 
come.  Yet  this  hope,  O  king  Agrippa,  is  charged  against  me  as 
a  crime,  and  that  by  Jews.*  What!"  is  it  judged  among  you  a 
thing  incredible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?^ 

Now  I  myself®  determined,  in  my  own  mind,  that     He  dMcrn>M 

•^  y  J  '  hl«  former  per- 

I  ought  exceedingly  to  oppose  the  name  of  Jesus  the  g^^^  ^ 
Nazarene.  And  this  I  did  in  Jerusalem,  and  many  of 
the  holy  people  •  I  myself  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received  from 
the  chief  priests  authority  so  to  do ;  **  and  when  they  were  con- 
demned "  to  death,  I  gave  my  vote  against  them.  And  in  every 
synagogue  I  continually  punished  them,  and  endeavoured"  to 
compel  them  to  blaspheme ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against 
them,  I  went  even  to  foreign  cities  to  persecute  them. 

I  Viip  oi}v  here  is  rightly  left  ontranalated  in  A.  Y.  It  is  a  coigimction  denoting 
that  the  speaker  ii  beginning  a  new  soljecty  need  where  no  coignnotion  would  be  ex* 
pressed  in  English. 

*  UpoYtv6aKovTec  ifl  present, 

*  The  promise  meant  is  that  of  the  Messiah.  Compare  what  Si  Panl  says  hi  the 
speech  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.    Acts  ziii  32.    Compare  also  Rom.  zv.  8. 

*  Aarpevo  properly  means  to  perform  the  outward  rites  of  worship,  see  note  OQ 
Rom.  L  19. 

»  Here  again  the  best  HSS.  read  'lovSaiuv  without  ruv, 
6  The  punctuation  adopted  is,  a  note  of  interrogation  after  rt 
?  This  is  an  argumentwn  ad  homines  to  the  Jews,  whose  own  Scriptures  furnished 
them  with  cases  where  the  dead  had  been  raised,  as  for  example  by  Elisha. 

*  The  tyu  from  its  position  must  be  emphatic 

*  This  speech  should  be  carefhlly  compared  with  that  in  Ch.  xxlL,  with  the  Tiew  ol 
observing  St  Paul's  judicious  adi^itation  of  his  statements  to  his  audience.  Thus, 
here  he  calls  the  Christians  uyioi,  which  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  would  not  have  tole- 
rated.   See  some  useftd  remarks  on  this  sulject  by  Mr.  Birks.    Hor.  Ap.  vii.  viiL 

w  TiTv. 

"  'Avaipovfiivuv  literally  when  they  were  being  destroyed.  On  the  tarvyeyM 
<^^  see  VoL  L  p.  78. 

»•  'HvayicoCov.  For  this  weU  known  signification  of  the  imperfect  ««  Win« 
!i41.S. 
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Hif  coDTOTikm  With  this  purpose  I  was  on  my  road  to  DamascoSj 
miMton.  bearing  my  authority  and  commission  from  the  chief' 

priests,  when  I  saw  in  the  way,  O  King,  at  midday*  a  light  from 
heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  me 
and  those  who  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we  all  were  fEdlen 
to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  me,  and  saying  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  8<ml^  Saul,  why  perseciUest  thou  me  f  it  is  hard 
for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad.  And  I  said.  Who  art  thou, 
Zordf  And  the  Lord' said,  lamJesice  whom  thou  persectUest 
But  rise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet;  for  to  this  end  I  have  ap- 
peared unto  thee,  to  ordain*  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both 
of  those  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  wherein 
I  shall  appea/r  unto  thee.  And  thee  hwve  I  chosen*  from  the 
house  of  Israel,^  a/nd  from  a/rrwng  the  OefnUles  ;  tmto  whom  now 
I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  that  they  may  twm  ^  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  tha^  by 
faith  in  ms,  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a/n  inherit- 
once  among  the  sa/nctified. 

Hii  e«K«»«on  Whereupon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobe- 
^rou^ton^hi«  dicut  to  the  heavenly  vision.  But  first »  to  those  at 
the  Jews.  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Judsea,'  and  also  to  the  Gentiles,  I  proclaimed  the  tidings  that 

>  Bj  dpxiepelc  bere,  and  above,  Terse  10,  is  meant  (as  in  Lake  xxii.  62.  Acte  v.  24) 
tbe  presidents  of  tbe  24  classes  {k^tffiepiai)  into  wbicb  tbe  priests  were  divided.  Tbese 
were  ex  officio  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  see  Winer's  Real-Worterbacb,  p.  271.  In 
the  speech  on  the  stairs  accordingly  St.  Paul  states  that  he  had  received  his  conmiis* 
sion  to  Damascus  from  the  high  priest  and  Sanhedrin  (Acts  zxii.  5). 

'  The  circomstance  of  the  light  overpowering  even  the  blaze  of  the  mid-day  son  is 
mentioned  before  (Acts  xxii.  6). 

3  All  the  best  MSS.  read  6  6t  icvpioc ;  this  also  agrees  better  with  what  follows,  where 
St  Panl  relates  aU  which  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  him,  both  at  the  moment  of  his 
conversion,  and,  sabeeqaently,  by  the  voice  of  Ananias,  and  by  the  vision  at  Jeru- 
salem.   See  Acts  xxii.  12-21. 

*  We  have  here  the  very  words  of  Ananias  (Acts  xxiL  14, 15) ;  observe  especially 
the  unusoal  word  npoxeipt^ofjuu. 

*  E^aipovfievoc,  not "  delivering  "  (A.  V.). 
«  Tov  7iaoi>.    See  Vol.  L  p.  177,  note  2. 

7  'Emarphlfaif  neuter,  not  active,  as  in  A.  V.  Compare,  for  the  use  of  this  word  by 
St.  Paul  (to  signify  the  conversion  of  the  Crentiles)  1  Thess.  L  9,  and  Acts  xiv.  15 
Also  below,  verse  20. 

8  This  does  not  at  all  prove,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  that  Saul  did  not 
preach  in  Arabia  when  he  went  there  soon  after  his  conversion ;  see  Vol  L  pp.  95  97. 

*  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  St  Paul's  statement  (GaL  L  22)  that* he  con- 
tinued personally  unknown  to  the  Churches  of  Judsa  for  many  years  after  his  conver- 
sion? We  must  either  suppose  that,  in  tbe  present  passage,  he  means  to  speaJc  not  !u 
ihc  order  of  time,  but  of  all  which  be  had  done  up  to  the  present  date ;  or  else  W€ 
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they  should  repent  and  turn  to  Gtod,  and  do  works  worthy  of  their 
repentance. 

For  these  causes  the  Jews,  when  they  caught  me  in  |h6 
temple,  endeavoured  to  kill  me. 

Therefore,*  through  the  succour  which  I  have  re-  yet  hia  Wit 
ceived  from  God,  I  stand  firm  unto  this  day,  and  bear  wuh  thT^jSJ? 

•  II  11  1  iTii  ^^  ScriptuxM. 

my  testmiony  both  to  small  and  great ;  but  I  declare 
nothing  else  than  what  the  Prophets  and  Moses  foretold.  That  '*  the 
Messiah  should  suffer,  and  that  He  should  be  the  first  ^  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  should  be  the  messenger  *  of  light  to  the  house 
of  Isi'ael,  and  also  to  the  Gentiles. 

Here  Festus  broke  out  into  a  lend  exclamatioD,^  expressive  of  ridicole 
and  surprise.  To  the  cold  man  of  the  world,  as  to  the  inquisitiye  Athe- 
nians, the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  foolishness :  and  he  said,  **  Paul, 
thou  art  mad  :  thy  incessant  study  ^  is  turning  thee  to  madness.''  The 
Apostle  had  alluded  in  his  speech  to  writings  which  had  a  mysterious 
sound,  to  the  Prophets  and  to  Moses'  (w.  22,  23) :  audit  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  in  his  imprisonment,  such  "  books  and  parchments,"  as  he 
afterwards  wrote  for  in  his  second  letter  to  Timotheus,*  were  brbught  to 
hun  by  his  friends.  Thus  Festus  adopted  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
before  him  a  mad  enthusiast,  whose  head  had  been  turned  by  poring  over 
strange  learning.  The  Apostle's  reply  was  courteous  and  self-possessed, 
but  intensely  earnest 

I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness :  For  the  king  has  knowledge  of  these 

may  perhaps  sappoee  that  St.  Luke  did  not  think  it  Deoeasary  to  attend  to  a  minato 
detail  of  this  kind^  relating  to  a  period  of  Si  Paul's  life  with  which  he  was  himself 
not  personaUy  acquainted,  in  giving  the  general  outline  of  this  speech. 
I  O^  here  cannot  mean  **  however."    See  Winer's  remarks,  §  57,  p.  425. 

*  Bl  occurs  here  when  we  should  expect  5ti  ;  because  the  doctrines  mentioned  were 
Buljects  of  dispute  and  discussion. 

'  Compare  CoL  L  18,  irparoTOKoc  U  vexpQv.  Also  o/friMp;^  tuv  KeKotfinfi^uv.  1 
Cor.  XV.  20. 

*  KoTcryyi^Xetv, 

ft  Observe  firydXy  rj  ^ovy  and  &iro^yovfi6vov.    Both  expressions  show  laat  he  wai 
suidenly  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse. 
«  Ta  ir6X^  ypdfifMTo.    Observe  the  article. 

7  See  again  v.  27,  where  Si  Paul  appeals  agcdn  to  the  prophets,  the  writings  (rd 
ypdfifiaT%)  to  which  M  had  aUuded  before. 

8  2  Tim.  iv.  12.  These,  we  may  weU  beUeve,  would  especially  be  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,-  perhaps  Jewish  commentaries  on  them,  and  poasibly  also  the  works 
of  heathen  poets  and  philosophers. 
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matteiB ;  and  moreover  I  speak  to  him  with  boldness ;  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  is  unknown  to  him, — 
te  this  has  not  been  done  in  a  comer 

Then,  turning  to  the  Jewish  Toluptnary  who  sat  beside  the  gOYemor, 
he  made  this  solenm  appeal  to  him  : 

King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that 
(hon  beUevest 

The  Bang's  reply  was :  "  Thou  wilt  soon »  persuade  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  The  words  were  doubtless  spoken  ironically  and  in  contempt ; 
but  Paul  took  them  as  though  they  had  been  spoken  in  earnest,  and  made 
that  noble  answer,  which  expresses,  as  no  other  words  ever  expressed 
them,  that  union  of  enthusiastic  zeal  with  gennine  courtesy,  which  is  the 
true  characteristic  of  "  a  Christian." 

I  would  to  God,  that  whether  soon  or  late,*  not  only  thou, 
but  also  all  who  hear  me  to-day,  were  such  as  I  am,  excepting 
these  chains. 

This  concluded  the  interriew.  King  Agrippa  had  no  desire  to  hear 
more  :  and  he  rose  from  his  seat,3  with  the  Goyernor  and  Berenice  and 
those  who  sat  with  them.  As  they  retired,  they  discussed  the  case  with 
one  another^  and  agreed  that  Paul  was  guilty  of  nothing  worthy  of  death 
or  eyen  imprisonment.  Agrippa  said  positiyely  to  Festus,  ''This  mau^ 
might  haye  been  set  at  liberty,*  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  the  Emperor." 
But  the  appeal  had  been  made.  There  was  no  retreat  either  for  Festus  or 
Paul  On  the  new  Qoyemor's  part  there  was  no  wish  to  continue  tho^ 
procrastination  of  Felix  ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  wait  for  a 
conyenient  opp<Mrtunity  of  sending  his  prisoner  to  Bome. 

I  'Ev  ^Ai79  cannot  mean ''  almost "  (as  it  is  in  the  Authorised  Tersioo)  which  would 
be  trap'  bXiyov,  It  might  mean  either  "  in  few  words  "  (Eph.  iiL  3),  or  *'  in  a  small 
measure,^'  or  "in  a  small  time."  The  latter  meaning  agrees  best  with  the  following, 
h  6Xiy(f>  Kol  h  iroAA^  (or  fteydX<^  as  the  best  MSS.  read).  We  might  render  the  pas- 
sage thus:  "Thoa  thinkest  to  make  me  a  Christian  with  little  persuasion."  We 
should  obserye  that  freWei^  is  in  the  present  tense,  and  that  the  title  "  Ghristian  "  was 
•ne  of  contempt    See  1  Pet  iy.  16. 

*  The  best  MSS.  haye  /ttyd^tp  not  froXX^, 
»  ^kvioTJi  6  PaatXevc,  «.  r.  X,  y.  SO. 

*  'AvaxufKJoavrec  iXaXow  irpdc  dAA^Awf ,  y.  SL 

ft  'O  &vdpoiroc  oiroif  which  again  is  oontemptnoos.  See  the  remarks  on  roifc  ivBp^ 
rovf  Uelvovc,  Acts  zyL  39.  (VoL  I.  p.  309.)  CHaadins  Lysiaa  uses  the  ezpreatoiod 
Tbif  dvdpa  TovTov,  in  Ids  letter  to  Felix,  zziiL  27. 

*  Compare  zxriiL  IS. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

Immcr,  immer  nach  West  I    Dort  muaa  die  Kusie  sich  zeigen: 

Traae  dem  leitcnden  Groti  Scsulur. 

SHIPS  AND  NAYIGATIOK  07  THB  ANCIENTS. — ^ROICAN  OOKKEBCS  IN  THE  MEDI* 
TBRRANEAN.-— CORN  TRADE  BETWEEN  ALEXAN1>9wA  AND  PDTEOU. — ^TRAVEL- 
LERS BT  SEA. — ST.  Paul's  yoyage  from  g^sarea,  by  sidon,  jo  myra. — 

FROM  MYRA,  BY  CNIDUS  AND  CAPE  SAIAIONE,  TO  FAIR  HAVENS. — ^PHOENICE. — 
THB  STORM. — SEAMANSHIP  DURING  THE  GALE. — ST.  PAUL's  VISION. — ANCHOR* 
INO  IN  THE  NIGHT. — SHIPWRECK. — ^PROOP  THAT  IT  TOOK  PLACE  IN  MALTA.— 

WINTER  IN  THE  ISLAND. OBJECnONS   CONSIDERED. — ^VOYAGE,  BY  SYRACUSE 

AND  RHEGIUM,  TO  PUTEOLI. 

Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  that  voyage  *  which  brought  the 
Apostle  Paul,  through  manifold  and  imminent  dangers,  from  Csesarea  to 
Rome,  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  few  introductory  remarks  concern- 
ing the  ships  and  navigation  of  the  ancients.  By  fixing  clearly  in  the 
mind  some  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  form  and  structure  of 
Greek  and  Roman  vessels,  the  manner  in  which  these  vessels  were  worked, 
the  prevalent  lines  of  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  travellers  of  reaching  their  destination  by  sea, — ^we  shall  be 
better  able  to  follow  this  voyage  without  distractions  or  explanations,  and 
with  a  clearer  perception  of  each  event  as  it  occurred. 

With  regard  to  the  vessels  and  seamanship  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, many  popular  mistakes  have  prevailed,  to  which  it  is  hardly  neces- 

I  The  ntotical  diffloolties  of  this  nairative  have  been  sacoenfully  ezplftined  by 
two  independent  inqoiren ;  and  so  fbr  as  we  are  aware,  by  no  one  else.  A  practical 
knowledge  of  seamanship  was  required  for  the  elnoidation  of  the  whole  saljeot ;  and 
none  of  the  ordinary  commentators  seem  to  have  looked  on  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sailor. 
The  first  who  examined  St.  PaaVs  voyage  in  a  practical  spirit  was  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Penrose,  whose  life  has  been  lately  pubUdied  (Morray,  1851).  His  MSS. 
have  been  khidly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter,  and  they  are  t¥e- 
qnently  referred  to  in  the  notesL  A  sbnilar  investigation  was  made  snbseqaently,  bat 
independently,  and  more  minutely  and  elaborately,  by  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan- 
hill,  whose  pablished  work  on  the  snlject  (Longmans,  184S)  has  already  obtained  an 
Eoropean  repatatlon.  Besides  othdr  valnabla  aid,  Mr.  Smith  has  examined  the  sheett 
of  this  chapter,  as  they  have  passed  through  the  press.  We  have  also  to  express  oni 
acknowledgments  for  much  kind  assistance  received  ttom  Admiral  Moorsom  and  othet 
naval  oflScers. 

\ 
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sary  to  allnde,  after  the  fall  illostration  which  the  sobjeet  has  oow  re* 
ceiTKL*  \r8  most  not  entertain  the  notion  that  all  the  eonunerce  of  the 
ancients  was  conducted  merely  by  means  of  small  craft,  which  proceeded 
tunidly  in  the  day  time,  and  only  in  the  sommer  season,  along  the  coast 
from  harbour  to  harbour, — and  which  were  manned  by  mariners  ah;^08t 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  sails,  and  always  trembling  at  the  prospect  of  a 
storm.  We  cannot,  indeed,  assert  that  the  arts  either  of  ship  building  oi 
nayigation  were  matured  in  the  Mediterranean  so  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  the  compass :  *  the  instruments  with  which  they  took  obscryations 
must  haye  been  rude  compared  with  our  modem  quadrants  and  sextants  ^ 
and  we  haye  no  reason  to  belieye  that  their  yessels  were  proyided  with 
nautical  charts  :*  and  thus,  when  "  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,''  and 
the  sky  gaye  indications  of  danger,  they  hesitated  to  try  the  open  sea.' 
But  the  ancient  sailor  was  well  skilled  in  the  changeable  weather  of  the 
Leyant,  and  his  yery  ignorance  of  the  aids  of  modem  science  made  him 
the  more  obseryant  of  external  phenomena,  and  more  familiar  with  his 
own  coasts.*'    He  was  not  less  prompt  and  practical  than  a  modem  sei^ 

1  The  referenoe  here  is  to  the  diasertatioQ  on  <<The  SUpe  of  the  Ancients"  in  Mr. 
Smith's  work  on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St  Paul,  pp.  140-202.  This  treatise 
maj  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Europe.  It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  H.  Thiersch  (Uher  den  SchifiTban  dci 
Griechen  und  Romer :  Marb.  1851),  and  it  is  addnoed  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  in  his  recently 
published  Lehrbnch  der  Griech.  Priyatalterthiimer  (Heidelb.  1852),  as  the  decisive 
authority  on  the  diffloolt  points  connected  with  the  study  of  ancient  sbip-bullding.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  any  of  the  older  works  on  the  subject  A  fiill  catalogut 
Is  given  in  Mr.  Smith's  Appendix.  Bayf  and  Scheffer  will  be  found  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  Gfonovios.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  Bockh's  Urkunden  pre- 
sently. 

*  See  Humboldt's  Eosmos,  YoL  IL,  for  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Compass. 

s  We  have  no  information  of  any  naatical  instroments  at  the  time  when  we  read  of 
Ptolemy's  mural  quadrant  at  Alexandria;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  more  efifectual 
means  of  taking  exact  observations  at  sea,  than  the  simple  quadrant  held  in  the  hand, 
were  in  use  before  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  quadrants  and  sextants  by  Hooke 
and  Hadley.    The  want  of  exact  chronometers  must  also  be  borne  in  mind. 

«  The  first  nautical  charts  were  perhaps  those  of  Marinus  of  Tyre  (a..d.  150)  whom 
Forbiger  regards  as  the  founder  of  mathematical  geography.— Handb.  der  A.  G.,  L  p. 
365.    See  the  life  of  Ptolemy  in  Smitii's  Dictionary. 

•  See  Acts  xzvil  9-12,  also,  xxviiL  11.  "  We  are  apt  to  consider  the  ancients  as 
timid  and  unskilful  sailors,  afraid  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  land,  or  to  make  long 
voyages  in  the  winter.  I  can  see  no  evidence  that  this  was  the  case.  The  cause  of 
their  not  making  voyages  after  the  end  of  summer,  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  the  sky  during  the  winter,  and  not  from  the  gales  which  pre- 
vail at  that  season.  With  no  means  of  directing  their  course,  except  by  observing  the 
heavenly  bodies,  they  were  necessarily  prevented  from  putting  to  sea  when  they  oould 
not  depend  on  their  being  visible." — Smith,  p.  180. 

'  See  again  what  is  eaXd  below  in  reference  to  Acts  xxvil  12. 
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man  in  the  handling  ot  his  ship,  when  overtaken  by  stormy  weathet  on  a 
dangerous  coast. 

The  ship  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mariner  was  comparatively  rude, 
both  in  its  bnild  and  its  rig.  The  hull  was  not  laid  down  with  the  fine 
lines,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  competing  vessels  of  England 
and  America,!  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sails  exhibited  little  of  that 
complicated  distribution  yet  effective  combination  of  mechanical  forces, 
which  we  admire  in  the  East-Indiaman  or  modem  frigate.  With  the 
warships*  of  the  ancients  we  need  not  here  occupy  ourselves  or  the 
reader :  but  two  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  Greek  and  Roman  mer- 
chantmen must  be  carefully  noticed :  for  both  of  them  are  much  con- 
cerned in  the  seamanship  described  in  the  narrative  before  us. 

The  ships  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  like  those  of  the  early  North- 
men,' were  not  steered  by  means  of  a  single  rudder,  but  by  two  paddle^ 
rudders f  one  on  each  quarter.  Hence  ''  rudders"  are  mentioned  in  the 
plural^  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  zxviL  40)  as  by  heathen  writers:  and  the 
fact  is  made  still  more  palpable  by  the  representations  of  art,  as  in 
the  coins  of  Imperial  Rome  or  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux :  nor  does  the 
hinged  rudder  appear  on  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  till  a  late  period 
in  the  middle  ages.* 

And  as  this  mode  of  steering  is  common  to  the  two  sources,  from 
which  we  must  trace  our  present  art  of  ship-building,  so  also  is  the  same 
mode  of  rigging  characteristic  of  the  ships  both  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.'  We  find  in  these  ancient  ships  one  large  mast,  with 
strong  ropes  rove  through  a  block  at  the  mast  head,  and  one  large  sail, 
fastened  to  an  enormous  yard.*    We  shall  see  the  importance  of  attend- 

<  "  Ab  both  ends  were  alike,  if  we  sappoee  a  ftdl-boilt  merchant-fihip  of  the  present 
day,  cnt  in  two,  and  the  stern  half  replaced  by  one  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  bow, 
we  shall  have  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  what  these  ships  were."— Smith,  p.  141. 

*  For  a  full  description  and  explanation  of  ancient  triremes,  do.  see  Mr.  Smith's  Dis- 
sertation. 

3  See  Yorsaee  on  the  Danes  and  Northmen  in  England.  He  does  not  describe  the 
stmctore  of  their  ships ;  but  this  peculiarity  is  evident  in  the  drawing  given  at  p.  Ill, 
from  the  Bayenx  tapestry. 

*  Tdc  (evKTiipiaf  ruv  midaXtov,  The  fact  of  irtfdd^M  being  in  the  jdnral  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  English  verrion ;  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  of  a  single  rudder, 
worked  by  tiller  ropes,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  erroneous.  Compare  JBliau. 
y.  H.  ix  40.  See  Smith,  p.  143,  and  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  under 
**  Gnhemacolum.'' 

*  Smith,  p.  146.  He  traoes  the  representation  of  ancient  rudders  from  Trie's 
colomn  to  the  gold  nobles  of  our  king  Edward  m.,  and  infers  that "  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  steering  must  have  taken  place  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cr  early  in  tht 
fourteenth  century." 

'  See  Yorsaee,  as  above,  and  the  representations  of  claaedcal  ships  in  Mr.  Smitii's 
mxrk. 
^  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  topsails  were  not  used,  or  that  there  were  n»ver  mors 
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iag  to  this  arrangement,  when  we  enter  npon  the  incidents  of  St  Faul'i 
voyage  (xxtu.  17, 19).  One  consequence  was,  that  instead  of  the  strain 
being  distributed  over  the  hnll,  as  in  a  modem  ship,  it  wajs  concentrated 
upon  a  smaller  porticm  of  it :  and  thns  in  ancient  times  there  must  have 
been  agreater  tendency  to  leakage  than  at  present ;  >  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  the  foct^  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
vessels  lost  were  lost  by  foundering.  Thus  Yirgil,*  whose  descriptions  of 
everything  which  relates  to  the  »ca  are  peculiarly  exact,  speaks  of  the 
sh^  in  the  fleet  of  JEaesa  as  lost  in  various  ways,  some  on  rocks  and 
some  on  quicksands,  but ''  all  with  fastenings  loosened :"  and  Josephus  re- 
lates that  the  ship  from  which  he  so  narrowly  escaped,  foundered' in 
"  Adria,"  and  that  he  and  his  companions  saved  themselves  by  swim^^^g^ 
through  the  night, — an  escapt  which  found  its  paralld  in  the  experience 
of  the  Apostle,  who  in  one  of  those  shipwrecks,  of  which  no  particular 
narration  has  been  given  to  us,  was  "a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep"  (2 
Cor.  xi.  25).  The  same  danger  was  apprehended  in  the  ship  of  Jonah, 
from  which  "  they  cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  sea 
to  lighten  it"  (16);  as  well  as  in  the  ship  of  St.  Paul,  from  which, 
after  having  " lightened  "  it  the  first  day,  they  "  cast  out  the  tackling"  on 
the  second  day,  and  finally  "  threw  out  the  cargo  of  wheat  into  the  sea  " 
fxxvii.  18,  19,  88). 

This  leads  us  to  notice  what  may  be  galled  a  third  peculiarity  of  the 
appointments  of  ancient  ships,  as  compared  with  those  of  modem  times. 
In  consequence  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from 
leaking,  it  was  customary  to  take  to  sea,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  gear, 
"undergirders^'  (*iroC«/«ira),  which  were  simply  ropes  for  passing  round 
the  hull  of  the  ship  and  thus  preventing  the  planks  from  starting.*    One 

masts  than  ooe.    Topsails  (suppara)  aire  frequently  alluded  to:  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer  partioiilarly  to  a  second  mast,  besides  tiie  mainmast.    See 
ICr.  Smith's  DissertatioD,  p.  161,  and  the  engraving  th^e  given  from  M.  Jal's  Aich^ 
logie  Navale. 
1  See  Smith,  p.  63. 

*  **  Lazis  latemm  oompagfbos  mmtet 
Accipiont  inimicom  imbrem,  rimisqne  fatiscnnt" 

*  Vit.  c  3.  Mr.  Smith  remarin  here  (p.  62)  that,  siooe  Joee|ihas  and  some  of  his 
eompamoDS  saved  themselves  by  swimming,  <<the  ship  did  not  go  down  doring  the 
gale,  bat  in  consequence  of  the  damage  she  reodved  during  its  oontinoanoe."  For 
the  meaning  of  the  word  **  Adria,"  see  below. 

4  Probably  with  the  aid  of  floating  spars,  &c    See  note  on  2  Cor.  zL  25. 

*  This  is  what  is  called  V>'ai>/>tng'' by  seamen  in  the  English  navy,  who  are  always 
taught  how  to  frap  a  ship.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  praotioe  is  now  resorted  to 
much  less  frequently,  and  that  modem  ships  are  not  supplied  with  **  undergiiders'' 
specially  prepared.  The  operation  and  its  use  are  thns  described  in  Falconer's  Marine 
Dictionary :  *'To  flrap  a  ship  is  to  pass  four  or  five  tarns  of  a  large  cable-laid  rope 
round  the  hall  or  frame  of  a  ship,  to  support  her  in  a  great  storm,  or  otherwise,  when 
it  is  apprehended  that  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violent  i^fforts  of  the  sei\.' 
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of  tbe  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  to  be  foand 
m  the  inscribed  marbles  dug  up  within  the  last  twenty  years  at  the  Pi* 
r»as,  which  give  ns  an  inventory  of  the  Attic  fleet  in  its  floorishing  pe- 
riod ;  *  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  accounts  of  the  appUeation  of  these 
artifldal  "helps"  (xzrii.  17)  in  a  storm,  is  to  be  foond  in  the  narrative 
before  ns. 

If  these  differences  between  ancient  ships  and  onr  own  are  borne  in 
mind,  the  problems  of  early  seamanship  in  the  Mediterranean  are  nearly 
reduced  to  those  with  which  the  modem  navigator  has  to  deal  in  the  same 
seas.  The  practical  questions  which  remain  to  be  asked  are  these.  Wliat 
were  the  dimensions  of  ancient  ships?  How  near  the  wind  could  they 
sail  J    And,  with  a  fair  wind,  at  what  rate  ? 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  suppose  the  old  trading  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  much 
smallfer  than  our  own.  We  may  rest  this  conclusion,  both  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cargoes  with  which  they  were  freighted,'  and  on  the  number 
of  persons  we  know  them  to  have  sometimes  conveyed.  Though  the 
great  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus'  may  justly  be  regarded  as  built  for 
ostentation  rather  than  for  use,  the  Alexandrian  vessel,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues,*  and  is  described  as  driven  by  stress 

In  most  of  the  European  languages  tbe  naatical  term  is,  like  the  Greek,  expressive  of 
the  nature  of  the  operation.  Fr.  eeintrer;  Ital.  cingere;  Germ,  umgiirten;  Dutch, 
omgorden;  "Sorw,  amgyrte ;  Portng.  eintrar.  In  Spanish  the  word  is  tortarar:  a 
circumstance  which  possesses  some  etymological  interest,  since  the  word  used  by  Isidore 
of  SeyUle  for  a  rope  used  in  this  way  is  tormentum.    See  the  next  note. 

>  The  excavations  were  made  in  the  year  183i ;  and  the  inscriptions  were  pablished 
by  A.  Bockh,  under  the  title  Urkonden  iiber  das  Seewesen  des  Attischen  Staates 
(Berlin,  1840).  A  complete  account  is  given  of  everything  with  which  the  Atheniaa 
ships  were  supplied,  with  the  name  of  each  vessel,  &c. :  and  we  find  that  they  all 
carried  ivro^oftaTOy  which  are  classed  among  the  CKewj  KpefMorOf  or  hanging  gear,  as 
opposed  to  the  crc.  ^?Mfa,  or  what  was  constructed  of  timber.  See  especially  No.  XIY., 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  ships  which  were  on  service  in  the  Adriatic,  and  which 
carried  several  ino^Quara,  Bockh  shows  (pp.  133-138)  that  these  were  ropes  passed 
round  the  body  of  the  ship,  but  he  strangely  sapposes  that  they  were  passed  from  stem 
to  stem  (vom  Yordertheil  bis  zum  Hlnt^rtheU)  identiQring  them  with  a  certain  appa- 
ratos  called  tormetUum  \fj  I^dore  (Orig.  zix.  4,  4),  who,  however,  seems  to  describe 
the  common  undergirding  ropes  under  the  term  miira  (Amis  quo  navis  media  Tincitur, 
Jb.  4,  6).  See  Smith,  p.  174  Bockh  says  that  Schneider  (on  Yitmv.  x.  15,  6)  was 
the  first  to  think  that  the  imd^itfui  was  not  of  wood,  bat  Uvwerk.  He  reli^  in  illus- 
iration,  to  Hor.  Od.  L  14,  6,  and  Plat.  Rep.  x.  3,  616,  c. ;  to  imo^uwvvai  as  used  Ijy 
Polyb.  xxviL  S,  8,  and  dutfynfwvai  by  Api^an,  B.C.  v.  91,  and  l^onv^ai  by  App.  Bhod. 
i.  368 ;  to  a  representatioa  of  Jonah's  ship  in  Boeii  Roma  Snbterzanea;  to  a  small  re< 
Uef  in  the  Berlin  Museum  (Na  622),  and  in  Beger  Thes.  Brand.  iiL  406.  The  d)ip 
of  Ptolemy  described  by  Athensus,  carried  {kXoftpavc)  twelve  ^oCt^/iora. 

*  See  below  on  the  traffic  between  the  provinces  and  Rome. 

)  Described  in  Athenseos,  v.  204. 

«  Navigiam  seu  Yota.  From  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  ship  as  given  by  Luffiao, 
Mr.  Smith  infent  that  her  burthen  was  between  1000  and  1100  tons,  pp.  147-150. 
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of  weather  into  the  Pinsm,  farnishes  us  with  satisfactory  data  for  th« 
calculation  of  the  tonnage  of  ancient  ships.  Two  hondred  and  seyentj- 
six  souls  >  were  on  board  the  ship  in  which  St.  Panl  was  wrecked  (xzTii. 
Z*l)f  and  the  "  Castor  and  Polloz''  conveyed  them,  in  addition  to  her 
own  crew,  from  Malta  to  Puteoli  (xxviiL  11)  :  whOe  Josephns  informi 
ns*  that  there  were  six  hundred  on  board  the  ship  from  which  he^  with 
about  eighty  others,  escaped.  Such  considerations  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  burthen  of  many  ancient  merchantmen  may  have  been  from  f/vi 
hundred  to  a  thousand  tons. 

A  second  question  of  greater  consequence  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject,  relates  to  the  angle  which  the  course  of  an  ancient  ship  could  be 
made  to  assume  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  to  use  the  language'  of 
English  saUors  (who  divide  the  compass  into  thirty-two  points),  within 


how  mam/y  points  of  the  wind  she  should  sail  ?    That  anciead  Tassels  could 
not  work  to  windward,  is  one  of  the  popular  mistakes^  which  need  not  be 

1  "  The  ship  miut  have  been  of  oonriderable  burden,  as  we  find  fliere  were  no  lesa 
than  276  persons  embarked  on  board  her.  To  alTord  fair  aocommodatioQ  for  troops 
in  a' transport  ezpressly  fitted  for  the  jrarpoee,  we  should  allow  at  the  rate  of  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  each  man,  and,  as  the  ship  we  are  considering  was  not  expressly  fitted 
for  passengers,  we  may  oondnde  that  her  burden  was  ftiUy,  or  at  least  nearly  doable 
the  number  <^tons,  to  the  souls  on  board,  or  opwirds  of  500  tons."— Penrose,  MS. 

•Vitas. 

*  As  it  is  eeeential,  for  the  poipoee  of  elnoidating  the  narrative,  that  this  langoaga 
ahoold  be  clearly  understood,  a  compasB  has  been  inserted  on  this  page,  and  some 
words  of  explanation  are  given  both  here  and  below.  This  will  be  readily  excused 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  nautical  phraseology. 

«  Yet  we  sometimes  find  the  mistake  when  we  should  hardly  expect  it  Thus,  Hemeeo 
nys  (p.  670,  note),  with  reference  to  the  *<  ErenzlUurt,"  which  immXelv  implies  hi 
Act8xzviL7,«Doch!Bteswohlsweifelhaft,obdieAiten  dieso  Art  gegen  den  Wind 
ta  seseln  kannten.* 
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refuted.  They  doabtless  took  advantage  of  the  Etesian  winds,i  just  aa 
the  traders  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  sail  with  the  monsoons :  bnt  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  a  seafaring  life  could  not  avoid  discovering  that 
a  ship's  course  can  be  made  to  assume  a  less  angle  than  a  right  angle 
with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  can  be  made 
to  sail  within  less  than  eight  points  of  the  wind :  *  and  Pliny  distinctly 
says,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  ship  to  sail  on  contrary  tacks.'  The  limits 
of  this  possibility  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  vessel  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  gale.  We  shall  find,  below,  that  the  vessel  in  which  St. 
Paul  was  wrecked,  "  could  not  look  at  the  wind," — ^for  so  the  Greek  word 
(zxvii.  15)  may  be  literally  translated  in  the  language  of  English  sailors, 
— ^though  vrith  a  less  violent  gale,  an  English  ship,  well-managed,  could 
easily  have  kept  her  course.  A  modem  merchantman,  in  moderate  wea- 
ther, can  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind.  In  an  ancient  vessel  the  yard 
could  not  be  braced  so  sharp,  and  the  hull  was  more  clumsy :  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  say  that  she  could  sail  nearer  the  wind,  than  within  seem 
poirUs.* 

To  turn  now  to  the  third  question,  the  rate  of  sailing, — the  very  na- 
ture of  the  rig,  wh>ch  was  less  adapted  than  oui^  own  for  working  to 
windward,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  quick  run  before  the  wind.  In 
the  China  seas,  during  the  monsoons,  junks  have  been  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  British  vessel  behind  in  the  horizon  in  the  morning,  and  before  in  the 
horizon  in  the  evening.^  Thus  we  read  of  passages  accomplished  of  old 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  do  credit  to  a  well  appointed  modem 
ship.  Pliny,  who  was  himself  a  seaman,  and  in  command  of  a  fleet  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  might  furnish  us  with  several  instances.  We  might 
quote  the  story  of  the  fresh  fig,  which  Cato  produced  in  the  Senate  at 
Rome,  when  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  undertake  the  third  Punic  war,, 
by  impressing  on  them  the  inmiinent  nearness  of  their  enemy.  "  This  fruit," 
he  says,  "  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  three  days  ago."  •  Other  voy- 
ages, which  he  adduces,  are  such  as  these, — seven  days  from  Cadiz  to  Ostia, 
— seven  days  from  the  straits  of  Messina  to  Alexandria — ^nine  days  firom  Pu- 

1  The  cUflfiical  paasagea  relating  to  these  winds— the  monsoons  of  the  Levant-HU« 
collected  in  Forbiger's  first  Tolame,  p.  619. 

*  See  Smith,  p.  178. 

s  *'  lisdem  ventis  in  contrariom  navigator  prolatis  pedibos."    H.  N.  IL  4& 
«  Smith,  ibid. 

•  See  above,  in  this  volume,  p.  227,  n.  8. 

«  «<  Com  damaret  Carthaginem  delendam,  attolit  qnodam  die  in  Gnriam  praxocem 
ex  ea  provinda  ficnm :  ostendensque  Patribas ;  Interrogo  vos,  inqoit,  qoaodo  haao 
pomnm  decerptam  patatis  ez  arbore?  Com  inter  omnes  recentem  esse  constaret; 
Atqni  tertiom,  inqoit,  ante  diem  scitote  decerptam  Carthaglne:  tam  propeanoria 
habemoB  hoetem."  Plin.  H.  N.  zv.  20.  We  may  observe  that  the  interval  of  time 
need  not  be  regarded  as  so  much  as  three  entire  days :  thoogh  Mr.  Greswell  appeaxii 
toefltunatcitat«fonrdays."  Diss.  Vol  IV.  p.  617. 
VOL.  11. — 20 
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teoli  to  Alexandria.*  These  instances  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  wt 
read  in  other  authors.  Thus  Rhodes  and  Gape  Salmone,  at  the  eastern  ezti^ 
mit  J  of  Crete,  are  reckoned  bj  Diodoms  and  Strabo  as  four  days  from  Alex- 
andria :  *  Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  voyage  within  the  day  from  Brundusium  to 
Gorcyra :'  Procopins  describes  Belisarius  as  sailing  on  one  day  with  his  fleet 
from  Malta,  and  landing  on  the  next  day  some  leagues  to  the  south  of  Car- 
thage.^  A  thousand  stades  (or  between  100  and  150  miles),  is  reckoned  by 
the  geographers  a  conmion  distance  to  accomplish  in  the  twenty-four  hours.* 
A.nd  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought,  is,  that  with  a  fair  wind  an 
ancient  merchantman  would  easily  sail  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  howr^ 
*-a  conclusion  in  complete  harmony  both  frith  what  we  have  observed  in 
a  former  voyage  of  St.  Panl  (Chap.  XX.),  and  what  will  demand  our 
attention  at  the  close  of  that  voyage,  which  brought  hun  at  length  from 
Malta  by  Khegium  to  Puteoli  (Acts  xxviiL  13). 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  suflS^- 
dent  notion  of  the  ships  and  navigation  of  the  ancients.  If  to  the  above 
mentioned  peculiarities  of  build  and  rig  we  add  the  eye  painted  at  the 
prow,  the  conventional  ornaments  at  stem  and  stem,  which  are  familiar  to 
us  in  remaining  works  of  art,'  and  the  characteristic  figures  of  heathen  di- 
vinities,^  we  shall  gain  a  sufficient  idea  of  an  ancient  merchantman.  And 
a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the  Mediterranean  will  enable  us  to  realise  in 
cor  imagination  the  nature  of  the  voyages  that  were  most  frequent  in  the 
ancient  world.  With  the  same  view  of  elucidating  the  details  of  our  sub- 
ject beforehand,  we  may  now  devote  a  short  space  to  the  prevalent  lines 
•of  traffic,  and  to  the  opportunities  of  travellers  by  sea,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

Though  the  Bomans  had  no  natural  love  for  the  sea,  and  though  a 

1  "  A  freto  Sicilifld  Alexandriam  septima  die  ...  a  Pateolis  nono  die  l^nisBimo  flato. 
.  .  Gades  ad  HercuHs  colmnnas  septimo  die  Ostiam."    H.  N.  zix.  1 
•Diod.iiLS3.    PUn.  H.  N.  iv.  20.    Strabax.4. 
9  Plat  PaoL  MxvUL  o.  36. 

*  'Apofievoi  Kard  rdx<K  t^  ior^o,  Fav^  re  koX  'HtUrg  raic  v^ooic  np6aeaxoVt  ^ 
Tore  *ASpiaTiKbv  koX  Tvfi/ifjviKbv  ifiXayo^  Siopi^ovatv,  ivOa  <5^  airroic  E^pov  ri  wpevfjto 
iniireadv  tJ  iarepai^f  rdc  vavf  if  r^  Aipxhfc  dKtijv  fjveyKtv.  Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  I 
14.    (L  372.    Ed.  Bonn.).    This  is  one  of  the  paesages  which  will  be  referred  to  here- 

rafter,  in  considering  the  boundaries  of  the  sea  called  Adria  (Acts  zzvii  27). 

•  Snch  is  the  estimate  of  Marinns,  Ptolemy,  and  Scylax.  See  Greswell's  Disserta- 
tions, YoL  lY.  p.  617.  Herodotus  (iv.  86)  reckons  a  day  and  a  night's  sail  in  the 
summer  time,  and  with  a  favourable  wind,  at  1300  stadia,  or  162  Roman  miles. 

<  For  the  x'P'tcKog,  a  tall  ornament  at  the  stem  or  prow,  in  the  form  of  the  neck  oi 
a  water-fowl^  see  Smith,  p.  142,  and  Hermann,  50,  31.  And  see  the  Dictionary  of  An- 
'  tiqulties  under  "  Aplostre." 

7  Hapaarjiufi  AiooKvpoid  Acts  zzviiL  11.  T^c  vedc  rd  napaaiifujv.  Pint  Sept 
cSapp.  0.  18.  H  irpupa  r^  kKuw/wv  ttjc  ved(  6edv  ixovaa  r^  ^aiv  kxaripudwif, 
.Lncian.  Nav.  c.  6.  See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Ach.  647.  'Ev  raZf  iroopatc  t&w 
wpLTipuv  hv  dyuXfiaid  riva  ^Xiva  t^c  'ABtivu^  KoBiipvfUva, 
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commercial  life  was  never  regarded  by  them  as  an  honourable  occupation, 
and  thus  both  the  experience  of  practical  seamanship,  and  the  business  of 
the  carrying  trade  remained  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Greeks,  yet  a 
vast  development  had  been  given  to  commerce  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Piracy  had  been  effectually  put  down  before  the  dose 
of  the  Republic."  The  annexation  of  Egypt  drew  towards  Italy  the  rich 
trade  of  the  Indian  seas.  After  the  effectual  reduction  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  Roman  soldiers  and  Roman  slave-dealers*  invaded  the  shores  of 
Britain.  The  trade  of  all  the  countries  which  surround  the  Mediterra- 
nean began  to  flow  towards  Rome.  The  great  city  herself  was  passive, 
for  she  had  nothing  to  export.  But  the  cravings  of  her  luxury,  and  the 
necessities  of  her  vast  population,  drew  to  one  centre  the  converging  lines 
of  a  busy  traffic  from  a  wide  extent  of  provinces.  To  leave  out  of  view 
what  hardly  concerns  us  here,  the  commerce  by  land  from  the  North,'  some 
of  the  principal  directions  of  trade  by  sea  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as 
follows.  The  harbours  of  Ostia  and  Puteoli  were  constantly  full  of  ships 
from  the  West,  which  had  brought  wool  and  other  articles  from  Cadiz  :* 
a  circumstance  which  possesses  some  interest  for  us  here,  as  illustrating 
the  mode  in  which  St.  Paul  might  hope  to  accomplish  his  voyage  to 
Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24).  On  the  South  was  Sicily,  often  called  the  Store- 
house of  Italy,* — and  Africa,  which  sent  furniture-woods  to  Rome,  and 
heavy  cargoes  of  marble  and  granite.'  On  the  East,  Asia  Minor  was 
the  intermediate  space  through  which  the  caravan-trade'  passed,  convey- 
ing silks  and  spices  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  markets  and 
wharves  of  Ephesus.^  We  might  extend  this  enumeration  by  alluding  to 
the  fisheries  of  the  Black  Sea,»  and  the  wine-trade  of  the  Archipelago.  »<> 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  some  notion  of  the  commercial  activity 
of  which  Italy  was  the  centre  :  and  our  particular  attention  here  is  ro- 

1  Compare  YoL  L  pp.  20,  21.  See  Hor.  ''Pacatnm  volitant  per  mare  navitse,"  and 
Plin. 

*  See  the  passage  in  Pitt's  speeches,  referred  to  in  Milman's  Gibbon,  i.  p.  70. 

3  For  example,  the  amber  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  importing  of  provisions  and 
rough-cloths  fh>m  Cisalpine  (xauL  See  Strabo,  v.  Polyb.  ii.  16.  Columella  de  R.  £• 
viL2. 

«  See  Hoeck's  Bodl  Geschichto,  L  il  p.  276. 

»  Tofue'iov  T^f  T«^«!^.    Strabo,  v.    See  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  2. 

«  Hoeck,  p.  278. 

f  There  seem  to  have  been  two  great  lines  of  inland  trade  through  Asia  Minor,  one 
near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  through  the  districts  opened  by  tiie  cam- 
paigns of  Pompey,  and  the  other  through  the  centre  of  the  country  i^om  Mazaca.  oa 
the  Euphrates,  to  Ephesus. 

s  Strabo,  ziL  ziv.  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  he  §ays  of  Ephesus,  rwv  iwd  rf( 
\raXiac  icdl  T^f  'EXXddoc  ifnodoxtiov  koivov  kari^ 

•  AuL  Gell.  viL  16.    Mart  il  37. 

P»in.N.H.xiv.  16.  17. 
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quired  only  to  one  branch  of  trade,  one  line  of  constant  traffic  across  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Rome. 

Alexandria  has  been  mentioned  already  as  a  city,  which,  next  after 
Athens,  exerted  the  strongest  intellectual  influence  over  the  age  in  which 
St  Paul's  appointed  work  was  done :  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
some  indirect  connection  between  this  city  and  the  Apostle's  own  labours.* 
But  it  was  eminent  commercially  not  less  than  intellectually.  The  pro- 
phetic Tiews  of  Alexander  were  at  that  time  receiving  an  ampler  fulfilment 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  trade  with  the  Indian  Seas,  whicu  nad 
been  encouraged  under  the  Ptolemies,  received  a  vast  impulse  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  : '  and  under  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  was  the  channel  of  an  active  transit  trade  in  spices,  dyes,  jewels,  and 
perfumes,  which  were  brought  by  Arabian  mariners  from  the  far  East,  and 
poured  into  the  markets  of  Italy.'  But  Egypt  was  not  only  the  medium 
of  transit  trade.  She  had  her  own  manufactures  of  linen,  paper,  and 
glass,*  which  she  exported  in  large  quantities.  And  one  natural  product 
of  her  soil  has  been  a  staple  commodity  from  the  time  of  Pharaoh  to  our 
own.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  fertilisdng  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  multitudes  composing  the  free 
and  slave  population  of  Italy,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  activity  and  im- 
portance of  the  Alexandrian'corn-trade.  At  a  later  period  the  Emperor 
Commodus  established  a  company  of  merchants  to  convey  the  supplies 
from  Egypt  to  Rome  ;  and  the  commendations  which  he  gave  himself  for 
this  forethought  may  still  be  read  in  the  inscription  round  the  ships  repre- 
sented on  his  coms.^    The  harbour,  to  which  the  Egyptian  corn-vessels 


»  See  Vol.  L  pp.  10, 11,  35 ;  Vol.  XL  p.  U. 

*  See  the  history  of  this  trade  in  Dean  YiQcent^s  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients. 

s  There  is  an  enumeration  of  the  imports  into  Egypt  fh>m  the  East  in  the  Periploi 
llarifl  Eiythnei,  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  also  in  the  Pandects.  The  contents  cf 
these  lists  are  analysed  by  Dean  Yincentw 

«  Flin.  H.  N.  ziiL  22,  23.  ziz.  1.  Martial,  xiv.  150, 115.  Cie.  pro  Rabhr.  post,  14. 
For  the  manufactores  of  Alexandria,  see  Yopisc.  Saturn.  8. 

•  This  engraving  is  from  Hr.  Smith's  work  (p.  162),  and  was  taken  from  a  coin  at 
Avignon.  See  another  from  Gapt.  Smyth's  Collection,  pk  163.  That  which  is  here 
represented  gives  a  good  representation  of  the  dprefidv  (Acts  xzvil  40),  which,  as  wc 
■ball  see.  was  probably  the  fore«i^ 
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were  nsaallj  bound,  was  Puteoli.  At  the  doee  of  this  Chapter  we  shall 
refer  to  some  passages  which  gave  an  animated  picture  of  tiie  arrival  of 
these  ships.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  have  called  attention  to  this  line  of 
traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Pnteoli;  for  in  so  doing  we  have  described 
the  means  which  Divine  Providence  employed  for  bringing  the  Apostle  to 
Rome. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
progress  of  travellers  from  point  to  point  in  that  sea.  If  to  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  main  lines  of  traffic  by  sea  we  add  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
coasting-trade  which  depended  on  them,  we  have  before  us  a  full  view  of 
the  opportunities  which  travellers  possessed  of  accomplishing  their  voy- 
ages. Just  in  this  way  we  have  lately  seen  St.  Paul  completing  the 
journey,  on  which  his  mind  was  set,  from  Philippi,  by  Miletus  and  Patara, 
to  Csesarea  (Ch.  XX.).  We  read  of  no  periodical  packets  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  sailing  between  the  great  towns  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Emperors  themselves  were  usually  compelled  to  take  advantage  of 
the  same  opportunities  to  which  Jewish  pilgrims  and  Christian  Apostles 
were  limited.  When  Vespasian  went  to  Rome,  leaving  Titus  to  prose- 
cute the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  "he  went  on  board  a  merchant-ship,  and 
sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes,"  and  thence  pursued  his  way  through 
Greece  to  the  Adriatic,  and  finally  went  to  Rome  through  Italy  by  land.^ 
And  when  the  Jewish  war  was  ended,  and  when,  suspicions  having  arisen 
concerning  the  allegiance  of  Titus  to  Yespasian,  the  son  was  anxious  "  to 
rejoin  his  father,''  he  also  left  Alexandria*  in  a  "merchant-ship,"  and 
"hastened  to  Italy,"  touching  at  the  very  places  at  which  St.  Paul 
touched,  first  at  Rhegium  (xxviii.  13),  and  then  at  Puteoli  (lb.). 

If  such  was  the  mode  in  which  even  royal  personages  travelled  from  the 
provinces  to  the  metropolis,  we  must  of  course  conclude  that  those  who 
travelled  on  the  business  of  the  state  must  often  have  been  content  to 
avail  themselves  of  similar  opportunities.  The  sending  of  state  prisoners  to 
Rome  from  various  parts  of  the  empire  was  an  event  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Thus  we  are  told  by  Josephus,^  that  Felix  "  for  some  slight  offence,  bound 
and  s^nt  to  Rome  several  priests  of  his  acquamtance,  honourable  and  good 
men,  to  answer  for  themselves  to  CsBsar."  Such  groups  must  often  have 
left  Csesarea  and  the  other  Eastern  ports,  in  merchant-vessels  bound  for  the 
West :  and  such  was  the  departure  of  St.  Paul,  when  the  time  at  length 

»  Ne^  ^pndoc  Oieanaaiavdc  hriSdc  and  t^c  *AXe^avdpeiac  etc  l^odov  dUSaivev 
*EvTev6ev  di  irX£u»  M  rpiripuv ,  ,  ,  ,  elc  ri^  *EXXu6a  ....  KdxeWev  dird  Kepicvpai 
fT*  dxpav  'lamryiav,  Mev  ijdfj  Kord  yJjv  hroulro  t^  nopeiav.    Joseph,  B.  J.  viL  2,  1. 

*  '*Nata  soBpicio  est,  quad  descisoeret  a  patre ....  Qaam  sospioioDem  aiudt,  post* 
quam  Alezandriam  petens  ...  dladema  gestavit  .  .  Qnare  festinan$  in  UcUiam^ 
cum  JRhrgiunif  deinde  PtUeoIos  aneraria  nave  appulissetf  Homam  inde  eontenditJ' 
6aet  Tit.  c.  6. 

•  Joseph,  Yit  c  3. 
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came  for  that  eyentfnl  joamej,  which  had  been  so  long  and  oarnestlj 
cherished  in  his  own  wishes ;  ^  so  emphatically  foretold  by  Divine  rerela. 
tion  ; '  and  which  was  destined  to  involve  sach  great  consequences  to  the 
whole  futore  of  Christianity. 

The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  with  certain  other  state-prisoners,  was 
''  a  ship  of  Adramyttium^  apparently  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade'  and 
at  that  time  (probably  the  end  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn)  * 
bound  on  her  homeward  voyage.  Whatever  might  be  the  harbours  at 
which  she  intended  to  touch,  her  course  lay  along  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Asia.*  Adramyttium  was  itself  a  seaport  in  Mysia,  which  (as  we  have 
seen)  was  a  subdivision  of  that  province  :  and  we  have  ahready  described 
it  as  situated  in  the  deep  gulf  which  recedes  beyond  the  base  of  Mount 
Ida,  over  agamst  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  as  connected  by  good  roads 
with  Pergamus  and  Troas  on  the  coast,  and  the  various  marts  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  peninsula.'  Since  St.  Paul  never  reached  the  place,  no  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  required.^  It  is  only  needful  to  observe  that  when  the  vessel 
reached  the  coast  of  "  Asia,^  the  travellers  would  be  brought  some  con- 
siderable distance  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  and  there  would  be  a  good 

I  Rom.  XV.  23. 

'  Acts  zix.  21.    xziiL  11.    See  xzviL  24. 

3  The  words  lUTikwri  irAelv  roi)f  icard  r^  koiav  ro^rotif  seem  to  imply  that  ahe 
was  about  to  touch  at  several  places  on  her  way  to  Adramyttiam.  Probably  she  was 
a  small  coaster  shnilar  to  those  of  the  modem  Greeks  in  the  same  seas :  and  doabtlesi 
the  Alexandrian  corn-ship  mentioned  afterwards  was  much  larger.  The  readhig 
ui'k'^jovTi  rests  on  better  authority  than  lUXKovre^, 

*  This  we  infer,  partly  becaose  it  is  reasonable  to  sappose  that  they  expected  to 
reach  Italy  before  the  winter,  partly  because  of  the  delays  which  are  expressly  men- 
tioned before  the  oonsoltation  at  Fair  Havens.    See  p.  S32. 

*  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''Asia''  in  the  New  Testament,  we  need  only  refer 
again  to  YoL  L  p.  237,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  bear  this  in  mind.  If 
the  continent  of  Aria  were  hitended,  the  passage  would  be  almost  unmeaning.  Tet 
Falconer  says  (Diss,  on  St  Panics  Voyage,  on  the  whid  Eoroclydon  and  the  Apostle's 
shipwreck  on  the  island  Melita,  by  a  layman.  Oxf.  1817),  "  They  who  conducted  the 
Bhip  meant  to  sail  on  their  return  by  the  coasts  of  Asia ;  accordingly,  the  next  day 
after  they  set  sail,  they  touched  at  Sidon,"  p.  4.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  jSria  Minor 
intended,  which  seems  to  be  the  supposition  even  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette.  As  to  the 
text,  the  general  sense  is  unaltered,  whether  we  read  fid-Xovrec  or  ftiXKovri, 

«  YoL  I.  p.  278.  See  Yol.  H.  p.  210,  n.  4.  We  need  hardly  allude  to  the  error  of 
Grotios,  who  sapposed  Admmetum,  on  the  African  coast,  to  be  meant  Mr.  Lewin 
assumes  that  the  intention  of  Julias  was  to  proceed  (like  those  who  afterwards  took 
Ignatius  to  his  martyrdom)  by  the  Yia  Egnatia  through  Macedonia :  but  the  narrative 
gives  no  indication  of  such  a  plan :  and  indeed  the  hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  the 
word  diroirXelv, 

f  Ashort  notice  of  it  is  given  by  Sir C. Fellows  (▲. ic.  p.  39).  Mr.  Weston,  in  hSi 
MS.  journal,  describes  it  as  a  filthy  town,  of  about  1600  houses,  160  of  which  are  in- 
habited by  Greeks,  and  he  saw  no  remains  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  flourishing  sei^Nni 
in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus ;  and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  the  seat  of  a  eonvenha 
jttridi  418,  In  Pococke's  Travels  (H.  IL  16),  it  is  stated  that  there  is  much  boai> 
buildiug  still  at  Adramyti. 


^ 
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prospect  of  finding  some  other  westward-bonnd  yessel,  in  which  they  might 
complete  their  Yoyage, — more  especially  since  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships 
(as  we  shall  see)  often  touched  at  the  harbours  in  that  neighboorhocd. 

St.  Paul's  two  companions— besides  the  soldiers,  with  Julius  their  com- 
manding officer,  the  sailors,  the  other  prisoners,  and  such  occasional  pas- 
sengers as  may  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  leaving 
CsBsarea, — ^were  two  Christians  already  familiar  to  us,  Luke  the  Evange- 
list, whose  name,  like  that  of  Timotheus,  is  almost  inseparable  from  the 
Apostle,  and  whom  we  may  conclude  to  have  been  with  him  since  his 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,* — and  "Aristarchus  the  Macedonian,  of  Thessalonica," 
whose  native  country  and  native  city  have  been  separately  mentioned 
before  (Acts  xix.  29.  xx.  4),  and  who  seems,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Epistles  written  from  Eome  (Philem  24.  Col.  iv.  10), 
to  have  been,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  a  prisoner  in  the  cause  of  the  Oospel. 

On  the  day  after  sailing  firom  Gs&sarea  the  vessel  put  into  Sidon  (v.  2). 
This  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  she  touched  there 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  or  to  land  some  passengers.  Or  another 
hypothesis  is  equally  allowable.    Westerly  and  north-westerly  winds  pr^ 


vail  in  the  Levant  at  the  end  of  summer  and  the  b^inning  of  autumn ; 
and  we  find  that  it  did  actually  blow  from  these  quarters  soon  afterwwrdf , 
in  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  voyage.    Such  a  wind  would  be  sufficiently  fair 
for  a  passage  to  Sidon  ;  and  the  seamen  might  proceed  to  that  port  it  the 
hope  of  the  weather  becoming  more  favourable,  and  be  detained  ther^  by 

I  See  above.  *  From  the  Britiah  Moaenm. 

s  See  the  quotation  already  given  from  Norte's  SaiUng  Directions  in  this  volume, 
p.  221,  n.  2.  A  dmHar  statement  will  be  found  in  Pordy,  p.  69.  Mr.  Smith  (pp.  22, 
2S,  27,  41)  gives  very  copious  illustrations  of  this  point,  fh>m  the  joomal  written  by 
Lord  De  Saomarez,  <m  his  return  from  Aboukir,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1798.  He  stood  to  the  north  towards  Cyprus,  and  was  compelled  to  run  to  the 
■onth  of  Crete.  <<  The  wind  continues  to  the  westward.  I  am  sony  to  find  it  almost . 
•8  prevailing  as  the  trade-winds  (Joly  4).  .  .  .  We  have  just  gained  sight  of  Cypms, 
oeaify  the  track  we  followed  six  weeks  ago ;  so  invariably  do  the  westerly  winds  pre-- 
vail  at  this  season  (Aug.  19).  ...  We  are  still  off  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Our  present 
route  is  to  the  northward  of  Candia  (Aug.  28).  .  .  .  After  contending  three  days 
against  the  adverse  winds  which  are  almost  invariably  encountered  here,  and  getting 
ButBoiently  to  the  northward  to  have  weathered  the  small  islands  that  lie  more  immediately 
between  the  Archipelago  and  Candia,  the  wind  setinsostrongfrom  the  westward  that  I  wae 
compelled  to  desist  from  that  passage,  and  to  bear  up  between  Scaipanto  and  Saxo." 
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the  wind  contmaing  in  the  same  qnarterJ  The  passage  from  Oeaarea  tc 
Sidon  is  sixty-seven  miles,  a  distance  easily  accomplished,  under  D&yoara- 
blo  drcnmstances,  in  less  than  twenty-foor  honrs.  In  the  conrse  of  the 
mght  they  wonld  pass  by  Ptolemais  and  Tyre,  where  St  Panl  had  visited 
the  Christians  two  years  before.*  Sidon  is  the  last  city  on  the  Phoenician 
shore  in  which  the  Apostle's  presence  can  be  traced.  It  is  a  dty  assoda- 
ted,  from  the  earliest  times,  frith  patriarchal  and  Jewish  History :  The 
limit  of  "  the  border  of  the  Ganaanites"  in  the  description  of  the  peopling 
of  the  earth  after  the  Flood  (Gen.  x.  19), — "  the  haven  of  the  sea,  the 
haren  of  ships"  in  the  dim  vision  of  the  dying  Patriarch  (lb.  xlix.  13), — 
the  "great  Sidon"  of  the  wars  of  Joshna  (Josh.xi.  8), — ^the  city  that 
never  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Jndg.  i.  31), — the  home  of  the 
merchants  that  "passed  over  the  sea"  (Isa.  xiii.), — ^its  history  was  linked 
with  all  the  annals  of  the  Hebrew  race.  Nor  is  it  less  familiarly  known  in 
the  records  of  heathen  antiquity.  Its  name  is  celebratedjboth  in  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,*  and  Herodotus «  says  that  its  sailors  were  the  most  ex- 
pert of  all  the  Phoenicians.  Its  strong  and  massive  fortifications  were 
palled  down,  when  this  coast  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Persians ;  ^  but  its 
harbour  remained  uninjured  till  a  far  later  period.  The  prince  of  the 
Druses,  with  whose  strange  and  brilliant  career  its  more  recent  history  is 
most  closely  connected,  threw  masses  of  stone  and  earth  into  the  port,  in 
order  to  protect  himself  from  the  Turks :  < — and  houses  are  now  standing 
on  the  spot  where  the  ships  of  Ejlng  Louis  anchored  in  the  last  Crusade,^ 
and  which  was  crowded  with  merchandize  in  that  age,  when  the  Geogra- 
pher of  the  Roman  Empire  spoke  of  Sidon  as  the  best  harbour  of  Phoeni- 
cia.* 

Nor  is  the  history  of  Sidon  without  a  close  connection  with  those  jears 
in  which  Christianity  was  founded.  Not  only  did  its  inhabitants,  with 
those  of  Tyre,  follow  the  footsteps  of  Jesus,  to  hear  His  words,  and  to  be 
healed  of  their  diseases  (Luke  vi.  17) :  but  the  Son  of  David  Hunself 
visited  those  coasts,  and  rewarded  the  unportunate  faith  of  a  Gentile  sup- 
pliant (Mat.  XV.  Mark  viL)  :  and  soon  the  prophecy  which  lay,  as  it  were, 
involved  in  this  miracle,  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching  of  Evangelists  and 
Apostles.  Those  who  had  been  converted  durmg  the  dispersion  which 
followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  were  presently  vimted  by  Barnabas 
and  Saul  (Acts  x).    Again,  Paul  with  Barnabas  passed  through  these 

1  **  They  probably  stopped  at  Sidon  for  the  purposes  of  trade."    Smith,  p.  23.    **U 
'  may  be  concluded  that  they  pat  in,  because  of  contrary  winds."    Penrose  MS. 

*  See  what  has  been  said  above  on  these  two  cities,  Ch.  XX.  p.  231,  Ao. 
»  n.  vi.  290,  Ac.    Od,  iv.  84.  '•  Herod,  vii.  89, 96. 

»  See  Died.  Sic.  xvi.  44    Arrlan.il  15. 

<  A  compendious  aocoont  of  Fakrld-din  will  be  found  in  the  "  Modem  Traveller.'^ 

'  For  the  history  of  Sidon  during  the  Middle  Ages,  see  Dr.  Robinson's  third  volome 

•  Strabo,  zvL    See  Joseph.  Ant  v.,  also  Scjlaz  and  Ach.  Tat  L  1. 
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dAet  on  tbeir  return  from  the  first  victorioas  journey  among  the  Gentiles 
(lb.  XL  3).  Nor  were  these  the  only  journeys  which  the  Apostle  ha6 
taken  through  Phoenicia ;  >  so  that  he  well  knew,  on  his  arrival  from 
Gfldsarea,  that  Christian  brethren  were  to  be  found  in  Sidon.  He,  doubt* 
less,  told  Julius  that  he  had  "friends"  there,  whom  he  wished  to  visit 
and,  either  from  special  commands  which  had  been  given  by  Festus  in  favour 
of  St  Paul,  or  through  an  influence  which  the  Apostle  had  ahready  gained 
over  the  centurion's  mind,  the  desired  permission  was  granted.  If  we  bear 
in  our  remembrance  that  St.  Paul's  health  was  naturally  delicate,  and  that 
he  must  have  suffered  much  during  his  long  detention  at  Csssarea,  a  new 
interest  is  given  to  the  touching  incident,  with  which  the  narrative  of  thip 
voyage  opens,  that  the  Roman  officer  treated  this  one  prisoner  "courteous- 
ly, and  gave  him  liberty  to  go  unto  his  friends  to  refresh  himself."  We 
have  already  considered  the  military  position  of  this  centurion,  and  seen 
that  there  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  him  with  an  officer  mentioned 
by  a  heathen  historian.'  It  gives  an  additional  pleasure  to  such  investiga- 
tions, when  we  can  record  our  grateful  recollection  of  kindness  shown  by 
him  to  that  Apostle,  from  whom  we  have  received  our  chief  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel. 

On  going  to  sea  fh)m  Sidon,  the  wind  was  unfavourable.  Hence,  what- 
ever the  weather  had  been  before,  it  certainly  blew  from  the  westward 
now.  The  direct  course  from  Sidon  to  the  "  coasts  of  Asia"  would  have 
been  to  the  southward  of  Cyprus,  across  the  sea  over  which  the  Apostle 
had  sailed  so  prosperously  two  years  before.'  Thus  when  St  Luke  says, 
that  "  they  sailed  under  the  ke*  of  Cyprus,  because  the  winds  were  contrary,^* 
he  means  tiiat  they  sailed  to  the  north-east  and  north  of  the  Island.  If 
there  were  any  doubt  concerning  his  meaning,  it  would  be  made  clear  by 

1  See  Vol  L  p.  425.  "  See  the  preceding  chapter.  sSeeChap.XZ. 

*  *TirtirXevca/jiev.  So  the  word  ia  used  below,  v.  7,  and  ^irodpafielv,  v.  16.  It  Is  a 
confosioa  of  geographical  ideas  to  suppose  that  a  south  shore  Is  necessarily  meant. 
Falconer,  who  imagfnes  the  south  coast  of  Cyprus  to  be  intended,  was  misled  by  his 
view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Asia.  Hemsen  thinks  the  same,  and  adds  that  the 
vessel  was  afterwards  driven  northwards  into  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pami^ylia.  De 
Wette  gives  the  correct  interpretation :  ".  Schifllen  wir  nnter  (der  Kiiste  von)  CyperB 
hin,  so  das  dieses  Unks  (westlich)  Uegen  blieb,''  I  e.  sailed  under  the  lee  cf  this 
island,  (a  so  that  the  wind  blew  firom  the  Island  towards  the  ship.  The  idea  of  sailing 
near  the  coast  (the  explanation  of  Meyer  and  Koinoel)  Is  no  doubt  included :  bat  thf 
two  things  are  distinct  Homphrey  seems  to  blend  the  two— '*  sailed  under  the  lee  of 
Cyprus,— not  leaving  it  at  a  distance,  as  they  had  done  in  thehr  former  voyage,  xxL  3.'- 
liie  best  note  is  that  of  Wetstein ;  and  we  should  expect  a  Dutch  commentator  to  b^ 
better  acquainted  with  the  sea  than  the  Germans.  **  Si  ventos  ikviaset  alto  se  commi- 
sisKut,  et  Cyprum  ad  dextram  partem  Toliquissent,  nt  Act  xxL  3.  Nunc  antem  cogun 
tor  legere  littus  CQicise.  inter  ^^Hfpmm  et  Asiam  [Minorem].  Hoc  fit  vento  adverso 
cum  navis  non  poeslt  dvrofdak/ulv  {pnder  em  zeekere  plaats  zeylen :  laveeren) 
Ubl  navis  vento  oontrario  cogitur  i  recto  corsu  recedere,  ita  ut  tunc  insula  sit  Inter 
Boiiita  inter  ventum  et  navem,  dlcitur /erri  infra  insulam,"    See  Hackett 
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what  is  said  afterwards,  that  they  "sailed  through^  the  sea  yAitk  i$  wer 
agakut  CiUda  a/nd  Fam^pkj/lia.^  The  reasons  why  this  course  was  taken 
?nll  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  have  navigated  those  seas  in  modem 
times.  By  standing  to  the  north,  the  vessel  woold  fall  in  with  the  current 
which  sets  in  a  north-westerly  direction  past  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cyprus, 
and  then  westerly  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  tiU  it  is  lost  at 
the  opening  of  the  Archipelago.'  And  besides  tlus,  a^  the  land  was  neared, 
the  wind  would  draw  off  the  shore,  and  the  water  would  be  smoother  ;  and 
both  these  advantages  would  aid  the  progress  of  the  vessel.'  Hence,  she 
would  easily  work  to  windward,^  under  the  mountains  oi  Cilicia,  and 
through  the  bay  of  Pamphylia, — to  Lycia,  which  was  the  first  district  in 
the  province  of  Asia.*  Thus  we  follow  the  Apostle  once  more  across  the 
sea  over  which  he  had  first  sailed  with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Salamis, — 
and  within  sight  of  the  summits  of  Taurus,  which  rise  above  his  native 
city, — and  close  by  Perga  and  Attaleia, — till  he  came  to  a  Lycian  harbour 
not  far  from  Patara,  the  last  point  at  which  he  had  touched  on  his  return 
from  the  third  Missionary  journey. 

The  Lycian  harbour,  in  which  the  Adramyttmn  ship  came  to  anchor 
on  this  occasion,  after  her  voyage  from  Sidon,  was  Myra,  a  city  which  has 
been  fully  illustrated  by  some  of  those  travellers,  whose  researches  have, 
within  these  few  years,  for  the  first  tune  provided  materials  for  a  detailed 

1  AianXeifaavTec,  L  e.  sailed  thnmgh  or  acrou.  So  dta^pofdvuv,  v.  27.  We  dhonld 
observe  the  order  in  which  the  following  words  occor.    Cilicia  is  mentioned  first 

'  "  From  Syria  to  the  Archipelago  there  is  a  constant  current  to  the  westward, 
slightly  felt  at  sea,  bat  very  perceptible  near  the  shore,  along  this  part  of  which 
[Lycia]  it  runs  with  considerable  bat  irregalar  velocity :  between  Adratchaa  Cape 
and  the  small  acUaoent  island  we  foand  it  one  day  almost  three  miles  an  hour.  .... 
The  great  body  of  water,  as  it  moves  to  the  westward,  is  intercepted  by  the  western 
coast  of  the  galf  of  Adalia ;  thas  pent  ap  and  accamalated,  it  rashes  with  aagmented 
violence  towards  Cape  Ehelidonia,  where,  diffiiaing  itself  in  the  open  sea,  it  again 
becomes  eqaalised."  Bcaafort's  Karamania,  p.  41.  See  Vol  L  p.  13S.  IL  p.  222. 
[Of  two  persons  engaged  in  the  merchant-service,  one  says  that  he  has  often  <'  tricked 
other  fhiit-vessels''  in  sailing  westward,  by  standing  to  the  north  to  get  this  carreot, 
while  they  took  the  mid-channel  coarse ;  the  other,  that  the  corrent  is  sometimes  so 
strong  between  Cypras  and  the  main,  that  he  has  known  "  a  steamer  janmied''  there, 
in  going  to  the  East] 

>  It  is  said  in  the  Sidling  Directory  (p.  243),  that  <*at  night  the  great  northern 
valley  condacts  the  land-wind  from  the  cold  moaatains  of  the  interior  to  the  sea^^' 
and  again  (p.  241),  that  <<  Captain  Beaafort,  on  rounding  Cape  Khelidonia,  found  the 
land-breezes,  which  had  generally  been  from  the  west,  or  south-west,  coming  down 
the  (xolf  of  AdaUa  from  the  northward.'' 

*  The  vessel  would  have  to  beat  up  to  Myra.  This  is  indicated  in  the  map.  The 
wind  is  assumed  to  be  N.W. :  and  the  alternate  courses  marked  are  about  N2^ JL  on 
the  larboard  tack,  and  W.S.W.  on  the  starboard  tack. 

A  Lycia  was  once  actually  port  of  the  province  of  Asia  (YoL  L  p.  239) ;  but  shortly 
befwe  the  time  of  St  Paul's  voyage  to  Borne  it  seems  to  have  been  united  under  one 
Jurisdiction  with  Pamphylia  (lb.  p.  243).  The  period  when  it  was  a  separate  province, 
Tith  Myra  for  Its  metropolis,  was  much  later. 
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geographical  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  Its  sitaalion 
was  at  the  opening  of  a  long  and  wonderful  gorge,  which  conducts  the 
trayeller  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain-region  of  Lycia  to  the  sea.'  A 
wide  space  of  plain  intervened  between  the  city  and  the  port.  Strabo 
says  that  the  distance  was  twenty  stadia,  or  more  than  two  miles.^    If  we 
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draw  a  natural  inference  from  the  magnitude  of  the  theatre,'  which  remains 
at  the  base  of  the  clifEs,  and  the  traces  of  rums  to  some  distance  across  the 
plain,  we  should  conclude  that  Myra  once  held  a  considerable  population  : 
while  the  Lycian  tombs,  still  conspicuous  in  the  rocks,  seem  to  connect  it 
with  a  remote  period  of  Asiatic  history.*  We  trace  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  later  though  hardly  less  obscure  period  of  history ;  for  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  caUed  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  visited  by  Anglo-Saxon 
travellers.^  This  was  the  period  when  St.  Nicholas,  the  saint  of  the 
modem  Greek  sailors, — ^bom  at  Patara,  and  buried  at  Myra, — ^had  usurped 
the  honour  which  those  two  cities  might  more  naturally  have  ^ven  to  the 
Apostle  who  anchored  in  their  harbours.*    In  the  seclusion  of  the  deep 

1  The  two  best  accoantB  of  Myra  will  be  foand  in  FeUows-fi  Asia  Minor,  pp.  194,  &c 
aad  Spratt  and  Forbes's  Lycia,  voL  L  ch.  ill  In  the  former  work  is  a  view :  in  the 
latter  sketches  of  scolptore,  &c.  A  view  is  also  given  in  Teller's  Asie  Minenre.  The 
port  was  visited  by  Admiral  Beaufort  (Karamania,  pp.  26-31),  bat  he  did  not  explore 
the  rains  of  Myra  itselfl  For  Myra  (and  also  Patara),  see  voL  ill  of  the  Trans,  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society. 

'  This  gorge  is  described  in  striking  langaage,  both  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  and  by  Spratt 
and  Forbes. 

3  See  note  7.  '•  From  the  British  MuseaoL 

A  Mr.  Gockerell  remarks  that  we  may  infer  something  in  reference  to  the  popalation 
of  an  ancient  city  from  the  aze  of  its  theatre.  A  plan  of  this  thea;tre  is  ^vea  in 
Leake's  Asia  Minor,  and  also  in  Toner's  Asie  Mineare. 

«  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  mach  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  history  of 
Lycian  civilisation,  and  the  date  of  the  existing  remains. 

7  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  qaoted  by  Mr.  Lewin,  vol.  u.  p.  716.  It  ii  erroneoasly 
said  there  that  Myra  was  at  that  time  the  metropolis  of  Lycia,  on  the  aathority  of  the 
Synecdemas  {MjiTponoXig  t^c  ^vKiof  Mvpa),  which  belonfs  to  a  period  mach  later. 
The  river  Andriaki  is  also  incorrectly  identified  with  the  Limyras,  thoagh  Strabo'a 
own  words  are  qaoted  :  EZra  Mvpa  Iv  eUoai  aradioig  imip  rfj^  ^aXdrr^  hci 
HtTtupov  X6^,    EZ^  i  iKfivXif  Tov  Aifwpov  roTOfiov,  xiv.  3. 

<  The  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  were  taken  to  St  Petersburg  by  a  Rnssian  frigate  daring 
Um  Qreek  revolution,  and  a  gaady  picture  sent  instead.    ^.  &  F.    Compare  Fellows 
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gorge  of  Dembra  is  a  magnificent  Byzantine  chnrch/ — probablj  the  cathe 
dral  of  tlie  diocese,  when  Mjra  was  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  metropo- 
lis of  Ljcia.'  Another  buildmg,  hardly  less  conspicaons,  is  a  granar; 
erected  by  Trajan  near  the  month  ot  the  little  river  Andraki.*  This  is  the 
ancient  Andriace,  which  Pliny  mentions  as  the  port  of  Myra,  and  which  is 
described  to  as  by  Appian,  in  his  ntirrative  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  as 
closed  and  protected  by  a  chain.< 

Andriace,  the  port  of  Myra,  was  one  of  the  many  excellent  harboois 
which  abound  in  the  sonth-westem  part  of  Asia  Minor.  From  this  cir 
cnmstance,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  coast  is  high  and  visible  to  a  great 
distance, — ^m  addition  to  the  local  advantages  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  the  westerly  current  and  the  oflf-shore  wind, — it  was  common  for 
ships  bound  from  Egypt  to  the  westward  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood 
when  the  winds  were  contrary.*  It  wfis  therefore  a  natural  occurrence, 
and  one  which  could  have  caused  no  surprise,  when  the  centurion  met  in 
the  harbour  at  Myra  with  an  Alexandrian  corn-ship  on  her  voyage  to 
Italy  (v.  6).  Even  if  business  had  not  brought  her  to  this  coast,  she  was 
not  really  out  of  her  track  in  a  harbour  in  the  same  meridian  as  that  of 
her  own  port.^  It  is  probable  that  the  same  westerly  winds  which  had 
hindered  St.  Paul's  progress  from  Csesarea  to  Myra,  had  caused  the  Alex- 
andrian ship  to  stand  to  the  North. 

Thus  the  expectation  was  fuliilled,  which  had  induced  the  centurion  to 
place  his  prisoners  on  board  the  vessel  of  Adramyttium.^  That  vessel  pro- 
ceeded on  her  homeward  route  up  the  coast  of  the  ^gean,  if  the  weather 
permitted :  and  we  now  follow  the  Apostle  through  a  more  eventful  part 
of  his  voyage,  in  a  ship  which  was  probably  much  larger  than  those  that 
were  simply  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.    From  the  total  number  of  souls 

1  See  the  description  of  this  grand  and  solitary  hailding,  and  the  vignette,  in  Sprati 
and  Forbes.  They  remark  that "  ajs  Myra  was  the  capital  of  the  blfihopric  of  Lycia 
for  many  oenttiries  afterwards,  and  as  there  are  no  remains  at  Myra  itself  indicating 
the  existence  of  a  cathedral,  we  probsibly  behold  in  this  nun  the  head-church  of  the 
diocese,  planted  here  from  motives  of  seclusion  and  security,"  voL  L  p.  107 

'  Hierocl.  Synecd.    See  Wesseling's  note,  p.  684. 

'  The  inscription  on  the  granary  is  given  by  Beaofort 

*  App.  B.  C.  iv.  82.  AhrXoc,  t^iTCft^elc  AvdpidK^,  Uvpfuv  hnveU,},  njv  re  dXvctv. 
ififiti^e  Tov  Tufihogt  koX  kg  Hvpa  iv^c.    See  above,  p.  225,  n.  4. 

»  See  the  references  to  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Philo,  hi  Wetstcin.  It  is  possible,  as 
Eninoel  suggests,  that  the  ship  might  have  brought  goods  from  Alexandria  to  Lycia, 
and  then  taken  in  a  fr^sh  cargo  for  Italy :  but  not  very  probable,  ance  she  was  full 
of  wheat  when  the  gale  caught  her.  [A  captain  in  the  merchant  service  told  tN* 
writer  that  in  coming  from  Alexandria  in  August  he  has  stood  to  the  north  towardi 
Asia  Minor,  for  tiie  sake  of  the  current,  and  that  this  is  a  very  common  course.] 

<  Mr.  Lewin  supposes  that  the  pian  of  Julius  was  changed,  in  consequence  of  thii 
diip  being  found  in  harbour  here.    "  At  Myra  the  centurion  most  unluckily  changed 
lis  plan,"  Ac.,  voL  U.  p.  716. 
See  above,  p.  310. 
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OIL  bcaid  (y.  87),  and  the  known  fact  that  the  Egyptian  merchantmen 
were  among  the  largest  in  the  Mediterranean,*  we  conclade  that  she  was  a 
yessel  of  considerable  size.  Everything  that  relates  to  her  constmction  is 
interesting  to  ns,  from  the  minute  account  which  is  given  of  her  misfortunes, 
from  the  moment  of  her  leaving  Myra.  The  weather  was  unfavourable 
firom  the  first.  They  were  **inany  days^'  before  reachmg  Cnidus  (v.  7) : 
and  since  the  distance  from  Myra  to  this  place  is  only  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  sailed  ** slowly'^  (ib.).  The  delay 
was  of  course  occasioned  by  one  of  two  causes,  by  calms  or  by  contrary 
winds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  the  real  cause,  not  only 
because  the  sacred  narrative  states  that  they  reached  Cnidus'  "  tcilh  diffir 
cuUy^^  but  because  we  are  informed  that,  when  Cnidus  was  reached,  they 
could  not  make  good  their  course '  any  further,  "  iht  vnnd  not  suffering  them '' 
(ibid.).  At  this  point  they  lost  the  advantages  of  a  favouring  current,  a 
weather  shore  and  smooth  water,  and  were  met  by  all  the  force  of  the 
sea  from  the  westward  :  and  it  was  judged  the  most  prudent  course,  instead 
of  contending  with  a  head  sea  and  contrary  winds,  to  run  down  to  the 
southward,  and,  after  rounding  Cape  Salmone,  the  easternmost  point  of 
Crete,  to  pursue  the  voyage  under  the  lee  *  of  that  island. 

Kiiowing,  as  we  do,  the  consequences  which  followed  this  step,  we  are 
inclined  to  blame  it  as  imprudent,  unless  indeed  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
For  while  the  south  coast  of  Cret«  was  deficient  in  good  harbours,  that  of 
Cnidus  was  excellent, — well  sheltered  from  the  north-westerly  winds,  fully 

»  See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristides,  quoted  by  Wetstein.  At  v^eg  tuv  Alyvirriuv  ftet^cv^ 
tlai  ruv  &2^oVf  i^  dneipov  irX^Of  x^^P^tv, 

■  The  Greek  word  \b  /loXtCf  which  is  only  imperfectly  rendered  by  "flcarce  "  in  the 
Engliflh  version.  It  is  the  same  woid  which  is  translated  *' hardly  "  in  v.  8,  and  it 
occurs  again  in  v.  16. 

3  Their  direct  course  was  about  W.  by  S. :  and,  when  they  opened  the  point,  they 
were  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances  even  for  beating.  The  words  foi  frpo- 
ceCtvToc  ifidc  Tov  dviftov  Mr.  Smith  understands  to  mean  that  the  wind  would  not 
allow  the  vessel  to  hold  on  her  course  towards  Italj,  after  Cnidus  was  passed.  So  Sir 
G.  Penrose,  in  whose  MS.  we  find  the  following :  "  The  course  from  Myra  towards , 
Italy  was  to  pass  close  to  the  Island  of  Cythera  (Gerigo),  or  the  south  point  of  the 
Morea;  the  island  of  Bhodes  lying  in  the  direct  track.  It  appears  that  the  ship 
passed  to  the  northward  of  that  island,  having  stuled  slowly  many  days  from  the  light 
and  baffling  winds,  usual  in  those  seas  and  at  that  season.  Having  at  last  got  over 
against  Gnidus  (G.  Grio.),  the  un$ut  not  iuffcring  ihem  to  get  on  in  the  direct  eouree, 
it  having  become  steady  from  the  west  or  north-west,  they  sailed  southwards,  till 
comhig  near  to  the  east  end  <tf  Grete,  they  passed,  &o." 

The  words  may,  however,  mean  that  the  wind  would  not  allow  them  to  put  into  the 
harbour  qf  Cnidui,  So  tiiey  are  understood  by  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Humphry,  and 
Hackett ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  seems  the  most  natural  view.  But  evea 
If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  wind  must  havt  besQ 
laarly  north-west 

•  *yn9n2evcafuv 
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sappliecf  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  and  in  every  way  commodioos,  if  naedlidi 
for  wintering.' 

And  here,  according  to  onr  cnstom,  we  panse  again  in  the  narrative, 
that  we  may  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  history  and  description  of  the  place. 
In  early  tunes  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  wto  worship* 
ped  Apollo,  their  national  Deity,  on  the  nigged  headland,'  called  the 
Triopian »  promontory  (the  modem  Cape  Crio),  which  juts  out  beyond  the 
city  to  the  West.  From  these  heights  the  people  of  Cnidns  caw  that  en- 
gagement between  the  fleets  of  Pisander  and  Conon,  which  resulted  in  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Athens.^  To  the  north-west  is  seen  the  island  of 
Cos  (p.  219)  :  to  the  south-east,  across  a  wider  reach  of  sea,  is  the  larger 
island  of  Rhodes  (p.  223),  with  which,  in  their  weaker  and  more  Toluptn- 
ous  days,'  Cnidus  was  united  in  alliance  with  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  between  Italy  and  the  East.^  The  position  of  the  city  bf 
Cnidus  is  to  the  east  of  the  Triopian  headland,  where  a  narrow  isthmus 
unites  the  pr(MDontory  with  the  continent,  and  separates  the  two  harbours 
which  Strabo  has  described.'  "  Few  places  bear  more  incontestable  proofs 
of  former  magnificence ;  and  fewer  still  of  the  ruffian  industry  of  their 
destroyers.  The  whole  area  of  the  city  is  one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins  ; 
among  which  may  be  traced  streets  and  gateways,  porticoes  and  theatres.'*^ 
But  the  rcmams  which  are  the  most  worthy  to  arrest  our  attention  are 
those  of  the  harbours  ;  not  only  because  Cnidus  was  a  city  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  maritime  enterprise,*  but  because  these  remains  have  been  less 
obliterated  by  violence  or  decay.  "The  smallest  harbour  has  a  narrow 
entrance  between  high  piers,  and  was  evidently  the  closed  basin  for 

1  If  the  words  fuf  npooeuvTog  tov  ivifiov  really  mean  that  the  wind  would  not  aUow 
them  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Cnidus,  these  remarks  become  anneceflsaiy. 

■  Herod,  L  174. 

s  For  a  view  of  this  remarkable  promontory,  which  is  the  more  worthy  oi  notice, 
since  St  Paul  passed  it  twice  (Acts  xxL  1.  zzviL  7),  see  the  engraving  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Chart,  No.  1604. 

•  Xen.  Hell,  Iv.  3,  6.    See  above,  p.  222. 

B  We  can  hardly  avoid  making  some  allndon  here  to  the  celebrated  Yenns  of  Praxi- 
teles (quam  ut  viderent  multl  navigavemnt  Cnidom.  Plin.  H.  N.  zxzvL  6,  4).  Thii 
object  of  universal  admiration  was  there  when  St  Paul  passed  by ;  for  it  Is  mentioned 
by  Lucian  (Amor.  c.  11),  and  by  PhUostratos,  in  the  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana. 

«  Dla  xxviL  6.    It  was  afterwards  made  "  a  free  city."    Plin.  H.  N.  v.  38. 

7  Strabo  ziv.  6.  The  ruins  are  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isthmns  (see  Hamil- 
ton, as  referred  to  below).  Pansanias  says  that  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
an  EuriptUf  over  which  a  bridge  was  thrown ;  one  half  being  towards  the  Triopian 
promontory,  the  other  towards  the  east    EUac.  L  2L    Arcad.  30. 

•  Beaufort's  Earamania,  p.  81.  The  f^lest  account  of  the  rains  will  be  found  it 
Ihe  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  in  Hamilton's  Asia 
Minor,  voL  L  pp.  39-46. 

•  It  was  Sostratus  <tf  Cnidus  who  built  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  The  same  place 
gave  birth  to  Ctedas  and  Agatharchides,  and  others  who  have  contributed  much  tc 
geographical  knowledge. 
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triremes,  wliicb  Strabo  mentions."  Bat  it  was  the  soatbem  and  larger 
port  wbicb  lay  in  St.  Paul's  coarse  from  Myra,  and  in  wbicb  tbe  Alexan> 
drian  sbip  mast  necessarily  bave  come  to  ancbor,  if  sbe  bad  toncbed  at 
Cnidas.  "  Tbis  port  is  formed  by  two  transverse  moles ;  tbese  noble  works 
were  carried  into  tbe  sea  to  a  deptb  of  nearly  a  bandred  feet ;  one  of  tbem 
is  almost  perfect  i  tbe  otber,  wbicb  is  more  exposed  to  tbe  sontb-west  swell, 
can  only  be  seen  ander  water."*  And  we  may  conclude  oar  description, 
by  quoting  from  anotber  traveller,  wbo  speaks  of  "  tbe  remains  of  an 
ancient  quay  on  tbe  S.  W.,  supported  by  Gyclopian  walls,  and  in  some 
places  cut  out  of  tbe  steep  limestone  rocks,  wbicb  rise  abruptly  from  tbe 
water's  edge."* 

Tbis  excellent  barbour  then,  from  cboice  or  from  necessity,  was  left 
bebind  by  tbe  seamen  of  tbe  Alexandrian  vessel.  Instead  of  putting  back 
tbere  for  sbelter,  tbey  yielded  to  tbe  expectation  of  being  able  to  pursue 
tbeur  voyage  under  tbe  lee  of  Crete,  and  ran  down  to  Cape  Salmone :  after 
rounding  wbicb,  tbe  same  "  difficulty"  would  indeed  recur  (v.  8),  but  still 
witb  tbe  advantage  of  a  weatber  sbore.  Tbe  statements  at  tbis  particular 
point  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  enable  us  to  ascertain,  witb  smgular  minute- 
ness, tbe  dkection  of  tbe  wind :  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  observe  bow 
tbis  direction,  once  ascertained,  barmonizes  all  tbe  inferences  wbicb  we 
sbould  naturally  draw  from  otber  parts  of  tbe  context.  But  tbe  argument 
bas  been  so  well  stated  by  tbe  first  writer  wbo  bas  called  attention  to  tbis 
question,  that  we  will  present  it  in  bis  words  rather  than  our  own.'  **  Tbe 
course  of  a  sbip  on  her  voyage  from  Myra  to  Italy,  after  she  bas  reached 
Cnidus,  is  by  tbe  north  side  of  Crete,  through  the  Archipelago,  W.  by  S. 
Hence  a  sbip  which  can  make  good  a  course  of  less  than  seven  points  from 
tbe  wind,  would  not  have  been  prevented  from  proceedmg  on  her  course, 
unless  the  wind  bad  been  to  tbe  west  of  N.  N.  W.  But  we  are  told  that 
sbe  *  ran  under  Crete,  over  against  Sabnone,'  wbicb  implies  that  she  was 
able  to  fetch  that  cape,  which  bears  about  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Cnidus  ;  but, 
unless  the  wind  had  been  to  the  north  of  W.N.W.,  she  could  not  bave 
done  so.  Tbe  middle  point  between  N.N.W.  and  W.N.W.  is  north-west, 
which  cannot  be  more  than  two  points,  and  is  probably  not  more  than  one, 
from  tbe  tnie  direction.    Tbe  wind,  therefore,  would  in  common  language 

1  Hero  aad  above  we  quote  lh>m  Beaufort  See  his  Sketch  of  the  Harbour.  The 
same  may  be  aeeu  in  the  Admiralty  chart,  No.  1533.  Another  chart  gives  a  larger 
plan  of  the  ruins,  Ac  For  a  similar  plan,  with  views  on  a  large  scale,  see  the  third 
volume  of  the  Transi  of  the  Dilettanti  Society.  See  also  the  illustrated  works  of  L*- 
borde  and  Tezier.  A  rude  plan  is  given  in  Clarke's  Travels,  iL  216.  Perhaps  th^e 
is  no  city  in  Asia  Minor  which  has  been  more  clearly  displayed,  both  by  descriptioii 
and  engravingSL 

"  Hamilton,  p.  89. 

*  For  what  may  be  necenary  to  explain  the  nautical  terms,  see  the  compaa  m 
p.  804. 
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hafe  been  termed  north-west."  >  And  then  the  author  proceeds  to  qnot« 
what  we  have  quoted  elsewhere  ( Yol.  IL  p.  221,  n.'  2),  a  statement  firom 
the  English  Sailing  Directions  regarding  the  prevalence  of  north-westeriy 
winds  in  these  seas  during  the  summer  months  ;  and  to  point  out  that  the 
statement  is  in  complete  harmony  with  what  Pliny  says  of  the  Etesian 
monsoons.' 

Under  these  circumstances  of  weather,  a  reconsideration  of  what  has 
been  said  aboTe,  with  the  chart  of  Crete  before  us,  wiU  show  that  the 
Toyage  could  have  been  continued  some  distance  from  Gi^  Salmone 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  as  it  had  been  from  Myra  to  Cnidus,' — but 
that  at  a  certain  point  (now  called  Gape  Matala),  where  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  north,  and  where  the  full  force  of  the  wind  and  sea  from 
the  westward  must  have  been  met,  this  possibility  must  have  ceased  once 
more,  as  it  had  ceased  at  the  south-western  comer  of  the  Peninsula.  At 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Gape  Matala  is  a  roadstead,  which  was 
then  Called  "  Fair  Havens,''  and  still  retains  the  same  name,^  and  which 
the  voyagers  successfully  reached  and  came  to  anchor.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  town  at  Fair  Havens  ;  but  there  was  a  town  near  it  called 
Lassa,^  a  circumstance  which  St.  Luke  mentions  (if  we  may  presume  to 
say  so),  not  with  any  view  of  fixing  the  locality  of  the  roadstead,  but 
simply  because  the  fact  was  impressed  on  his  memory.*  If  the  vessel  was 
detained  long  at  this  anchon^e,  the  sailors  must  have  had  frequent  inter- 
course with  liasioa,.  and  the  soldiers  too  might  obtain  leave  to  visit  it ; 
and  possibly  also  the  prisoners,  eadi  with  a  soldier  chained  to  his  arm. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  length  of  the  delay  at  Fair  Havens :  but  be- 
fore they  left  the  place,  a  "considerable  time"  had  elapsed  since  they 

<  Smith,  p.  35.  '  H.  N.  U.  4.    See  Aristoi  De  Mando,  o.  i. 

>  See  above.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  here  that  the  pronoan  in  fto^ts  mpo' 
XeySfuvoi  dvr^  lefen,  not  to  Salmone,  bat  to  Crete.  With  the  wind  from  the  N.W. 
thej  woold  eaailj  round  the  point :  bat  after  this  they  would  **  beat  np  with  difficalfy 
along  the  coast"  to  the  neighboorhood  of  Gape  Matala. 

4  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  Is  mentioned  by  PococlEe  (ii.  250)  under  the 
name  of  Aifiiovec  KoAovf  ,  and  also  the  Caliamene  spoken  of  in  the  voyage  of  Baawolf 
(In  Ray's  Collection),  and  the  Colts  Minione$  of  Fynes  Morison.  In  ancient  sailing 
directions,  Dutch  and  French,  it  is  described  as  ^<  een  schoone  bay,  one  belle  bale." 
See  all  these  references  in  Smitii,pp.  30, 38,44  The  place  was  visited  byMr.Paahley, 
bat  is  not  described  by  hioL  Meyer  considers^the  name  eaphemistic  As  regards 
wintering,  the  place  was  certainly  dvevderoc;  but  as  regards  shelter  fh>m  some  winds 
(Inclading  N.W.),  it  was  a  good  anchorage. 

•  Mr.  Smith  says  that  Laseea  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  It  is,  however, 
probably  the  Lasia  of  the  Peatingerian  Tables,  stated  there  to  be  dzteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  Grortyna.  [See  the  short  Appendix  on  the  "  Paraplos  des  Ap.  Paalns,"  at  the 
end  ol  the  first  volume  of  Hoeck's  Ereta,  p.  439,  and  compare  p.  412.]  Some  MSSL 
have  Lasea,  others^Alassa.  The  Vulgate  has  Thalassa,  and  Cramer  mentions  coins  of 
a  Cretan  town  so  called.— Ancient  Greece,  iii.  374. 

•  The  allusion  is,  in  truth,  an  instonce  of  the  autoptio  style  of  St  Luke,  on  whiok 
we  have  remarked  in  the  narrative  of  what  took  place  at  PhilippL 
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bad  sidled  from  Gsssarea  *  (v.  9)  ;  and  they  had  arriyed  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  it  was  considered  impmdent  to  try  the  open  sea.  This  is 
expressed  by  St.  Luke  by  saying  that  **  the  fast  was  ahready  past  f  a 
proverbial  phrsfie  among  the  Jews,  employed  as  we  should  employ  the 
phrase  "  about  Michaelmas/'  and  indicating  precisely  that  period  of  the 
year.*  The  fast  of  expiation  was  <m  the  tenth  of  Tisri,  and  corresponded 
to  the  dose  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October;'  and  is  exactly 
the  time  when  seafaring  is  pronounced  to  be  dangerous  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.^  It  became  then  a  very  serious  matter  of  consultation 
whether  they  should  remain  at  Fair  Havens  for  the  winter,  or  seek  some 
better  harbour.  St.  Paul's  advice  was  very  strongly  given  that  they 
should  remain  where  they  were.  He  warned  them  that  if  they  ventured 
to  pursue  their  voyage,  they  would  meet  with  violent  weather,*  with  great 
injury  to  the  cargo  and  the  ship,  and  much  risk  to  the  lives  of  those  on 
board.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  trace  in  this  warning  rather  the  natural  pnh 
deuce  and  judgment  of  St  Paul  than  the  result  of  any  supernatural  reve- 
lation :  though  it  is  possible  that  a  prophetic  power  was  acting  ^  in  combi- 
nation with  tiie  inaght  derived  from  long  experience  of  "  perils  in  the  sea" 
(2  Cor.  xL  26).  He  addressed  such  arguments  to  his  fellow-voyagers  as 
would  be  likely  to  influence  all :  the  master  ^  would  naturally  avoid  what 
might  endanger  the  ship :  the  owner*  (who  was  also  on  board)  would  be 
anxious  for  the  cargo  :  to  the  centurion  and  to  aU,  the  risk  of  perilling 
their  lives  was  a  prospect  that  could  not  lightly  be  regarded.  That  St. 
Paul  was  allowed  to  give  advice  at  all,  implies  that  he  was  already  held 
in  a  consideration  very  unusual  for  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  soldiers  ; 
and  the  time  came  when  his  words  held  a  commanding  sway  over  the 

>  Ixavoif  di  XP^^  diayevofthw  koI  hvro^  fdif,  ic  t,  X,  When  they  left  Gesarea 
they  had  every  reasonable  proepect  of  reaching  Italy  before  the  stormy  seasoiu 

*  Just  80  TheophrastoB  reckons  from  a  Heathen  festival,  when  he  says  rj^  ^uXarrap 
Ik.  Aiowctuv  irXui/uv  elvau 

3  Levit  zvL  29.    zxiiL  27.    See  Philo.  Yit  Mo&  U.  657,  o. 

*  See  what  the  Alexandrian  Philo  says :  AiayyeXelafi^  oiv  rf^  6ti  voaet  fnfKt 
hi  irXotfiov  6vTov  ipx^  ydp  iv  fUTonopoVf  reAtvrotof  nXovc  Tolc  i9aAarrdM>V9iv, 
asrd  tQv  vavTax60ev  ifinopUtv  etc  roi)f  oUeiovc  Xiftivac  icdl  inndpdftovc  inavioHai^ 
Kol  ft^iXiara  ol(  irp6voia  tov  {t^  iiaxeifid^eiv  M  ^hn^v  eartv,  De  Ylrtat  O]^  ii. 
548,  li.  Compare  Heeiod.  Op.  et  DL  671,  and  Aristoph.  Av.  709  {K<a  midaXiov  t6t€ 
vavKhfPV  fP^<^  itptftdoavTi  Kodevdttv),  and  Yegetiaa  (v.  9),  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith, 
"  Ex  ^e  textio  Idnom  Novembris,  naqoe  in  diem  aextnm  idoum  Mortiftrnm^  maria 
claodantur.  Nam  lax  minima  nozqoe  proUza,  nnbium  densitas,  aaris  obscoritaa,  ren- 
tomm  imbriom  vel  niviom  geminata  Msvitia." 

s  TfipeuCf  V.  10.  See  agahi,  v.  21.  Compare  Hor.  Od.  l  xL  14.  Ventis  Oabes 
lodifafionL 

•  Observe  the  vagaeneas  of  the  words  v^euv  ru 

7  Zv^pvriTfK,  traoaiated  <<  shipmaster"  in  Rev.  xviiL  11 

•  J^avKhipoc.  He  might  be  the  skipper,  or  liCUe  more  than  snperoargo.  For  (be 
f  roper  relation  of  the  Kvpepv^r^^  to  the  vovicA^poc,  see  Xen.  Mem.  n.  vi.  8.   hl  ix  IL 

VOL.  u. — 21 
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whole  crew  :  yet  we  cannot  be  Borprised  that  on  this  occasion  the  centa- 
lion  was  more  inflnenced  >  by  the  words  of  the  owner  and  the  master  than 
those  of  the  Apostle.  There  conld  be  no  doubt  that  their  present  anchor- 
age was  "  incommodious  to  winter  in"  (v.  12),  and  the  decision  of  "  the 
majority  "  was  to  leave  it,  so  soon  as  the  weather  should  permit. 

On  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  somewhat  further  to  the  west,  was  • 
harbour  called  Phoenix,*  with  which  it  seems  that  some  of  the  sailors 
were  familiar.    They  spoke  of  it  in  their  conversation,  during  the  deky  at 


1^1  PHOENICE 


—^ — * — ^r- 


>  TKi^dlrro.    Imperf. 

'  ^ohfi^.  So  the  name  is  written  by  Si  Luke  and  bj  Straba  See  bekw.  The 
name  was  probably  derived  from  the  palm-trees,  which  are  said  by  TheophrastoB  iod 
Pliny  to  be  hidlgenons  hi  Crete.    See  Hoeck's  Kreta,  L  SS,  SSS, 

'  The  writer  was  kindly  permitted  to  trace  this  portion  of  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
from  the  drawing  by  Capt.  Spratt,  R.N.,  jost  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  (April,  1S52). 
On  comparing  it  with  what  is  said  by  lAr,  Smith,  p.  50,  it  will  be  seen  to  bear  oat  his 
oondudons  in  all  main  points.  At  the  time  when  his  work  was  published^  our  infor- 
maiUon  regarding  the  coast  of  Crete  was  very  imperfect :  and  he  found  it  to  be  the 
general  impression  of  several  oflScers  aoqnidnted  with  the  navigation  of  those  seas  [and 
ttie  writer  of  this  note  may  add  that  he  has  received  the  same  impression  fh>m  persons 
tDgaged  In  the  merchant  service,  and  familiar  with  that  pui  of  the  Levaat],  that  there 
an  no  ship-harbours  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  soundings,  however,  of 
Latro,  as  here  exhibited,  settle  the  question. 

In  further  cocSrmation  of  the  pohit,  Mr.  Smith  allows  us  to  quote  part  (^  a  letter 
he  received,  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  from  Mr.  Urquhart,  if.p.,  who  is  alluding 
to  what  occurred  to  him,  when  on  board  a  Greek  ship  of  war  and  chasing  a  pirate. 
**  Lutro  is  an  admirable  harbour.  You  open  it  like  a  box ;  unexpectedly,  the  rocks  stand 
apart,  and  the  town  appears  within.  .  .  .  We  thought  we  had  cut  him  off,  and  that  w« 
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Pair  Havens,  and  they  described  it  as  "looking*  toward  the  sonth-nvest 
wind  and  north-west  wind.'^  If  they  meant  to  recommend  a  harbonr,  into 
which  these  winds  blew  dead  on  shore,  it  wonld  appear  to  have  been  un- 
•ailorlike  advice  :  and  we  are  tempted  to  examine  more  closely  whether 


were  driving  him  right  upon  the  rocks.  Saddenlj  he  disappeared  ;-7and,  rounding  in 
alter  him,  like  a  change  of  scenery,  the  little  hasin,  its  shipping  and  the  town,  pre- 
sented themselves.  .  .  .  Excepting  Lntro,  all  the  roadsteads  looUng  to  the  sonthwaid 
are  perfectly  exposed  to  the  south  or  east"  For  a  view  of  Lntro,  see  Pashley's  Tra- 
rels  in  Crete. 

1  BXIinwra,  which  is  inadeqnatelj  translated  in  the  English  version. 

*  This  chart  is  taken  fh>m  Mr.  Smith-s  work,  with  Eome  modificationi.    The  part 
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the  expression  really  means  what  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  meaz^  and 
then  to  enquire  farther  whether  we  can  identify  this  description  with  any 
existing  harbonr.  This  might  indeed  be  considered  a  question  of  mere 
nuriodty,— since  the  yessel  neyer  reached  Phoenix, — and  since  the  descr^h 
tion  of  the  place  is  evidently  not  that  of  St.  Luke,  but  of  the  sailors, 
whose  conversation  he  heard.*  But  everything  has  a  deep  interest  for  us 
which  tends  to  elucidate  this  voyage.  And,  first,  we  think  there  cmmot 
be  a  doubt,  both  from  the  notices  in  ancient  writers  and  the  continuance 
of  ancient  names  upon  the  spot,  that  Phoenix  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
modem  Lutro.'  This  is  a  harbour  which  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  above- 
mentioned  :  and,  without  entering  fully  into  the  discussions  which  have 
arisen  from  this  subject,  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  explained,  simply  by  remembering  that  saUors  speak  of  everything 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  that  such  a  harbour  does  'Mook" — 
from  the  water  towards  the  land  which  tTidoses — ^in  the  direction  of  *'  soutii- 
west  and  northwest." ' 

near  Lntro  is  corrected  from  the  tracing  mentioned  above.  The  spot  marked  "  Spring 
and  Cbmrch  of  Si  Paul ''  is  from  the  English  Admiralty  sorvcy.  The  cape  marked 
^'  C.  Si  Paul "  is  so  named  on  the  authority  of  Lapie's  map  and  lost  French  govern* 
ment  chart  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  physical  featores  are  after 
Lapie  and  Pashley.    For  a  notice  of  Si  Paul's  Fountain,  see  Pashley,  11.  259. 

<  Observe  the  parenthetic  way  in  which  the  description  of  Phoenix  is  introdaced,  v.  12. 

*  Hicrocles,  in  the  Synecdemos,  identifies  Phoenice  with  Aradena ;  and  says  that  the 
island  Claados  was  near  ii  ^oivUtj  frot  'Apddeva*  vfiaoQ  K'kavdo^  (Wesa.  p.  651) 
and  Stephanns  Byzantinas  identifies  Aradena  with  Anopolis.  'Apddijv  no^tc  Vip^Tifc 
ij  di  'AvwfToAic  ^trai,  6td  rd  elvat  dvo.  And  the  co-existence  of  the  names  Phineka 
Aradhena^  and  Anopolixj  on  the  modem  chart,  in  the  immediate  neighboorhood  ol 
the  harbonr  of  Lntro,  establish  the  point  beyond  a  donbi  Moreover  Strabo  says  (z. 
4),  that  Phoenix  is  in  the  narrowest  part  of  Crete,  which  is  precisely  tme  <tf  Lntro; 
and  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  17)  harmonise  with  the  same  resoli  See  Smith, 
p.  51,  and  Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete,  iL  257.  We  ought  to  add  that  Pashley  says  that 
Lutro  is  called  Katopolis  hi  reference  to  the  upper  town,  i.  193. 

>  It  seems  strange  that  this  view  should  not  have  occnrred  to  the  commentators. 
So  far  as  we  know,  Meyer  is  the  only  one  who  has  snggested  anything  similar.  <*  Dor 
Hafen  bildete  eine  soldie  Krummnng,  dass  sich  Hn  Uftr  nach  Nordwest  and  doM  on- 
dere  nach  Sudwest  bin  ersfarockte."  Such  a  harbonr  would  have  been  Y&rj  **  oommo- 
dloos  to  winter  in ;"  and  it  agrees  perfectly  with  Lntro,  as  deUneatsd  in  the  recent 
survey.  To  Have  recommended  a  harbonr  becatue  the  sonth-west  and  north-west 
winds  blew  into  it  would  have  been  folly.  But  whether  the  conunentaton  felt  this  or 
not,  they  have  generally  assumed  that  the  harbonr  was  open  to  these  winds. 

In  controverting  the  comm^  opinion,  Mr.  Smith  takes  another  view  of  Kard.  He 
looks  from  the  land  and  regards  icar*  dvefiov  as  equivalent  to  "  dawn  the  wind,"  or 
**m  the  direction  of  the  wind,"  ml  fbrtlfles  his  view  by  Herod,  iv.  110,  and  Arrian. 
PeripL  Eox.  p.  S.  We  think  this  oriticifln  Is  quite  taiaUe,  thoui^  mmeoeesaiy. 
Hacketk  strongly  eontrorerts  it,  and  quotes  Prot  Felton's  anthorify  to  diew  thai  the 
pMsage  from  Arrian  is  incooeloriva  Thus  be  abandoos  the  identification  of  Phcauii 
with  Lutro  (p.  869),  and  yet  he  seems  to  assnme  tfaehr  identify  in  the  following  page. 

It  appears  to  as  that  /card  kS/m  koI  &v€/iO¥  in  Herod,  iv.  110,  is  not  decisive.  Agidn, 
In  the  passage  adduced  from  Arrian,  it  is  evidently  possible  to  translate  vcfUf  hnnfd 
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With  a  sudden  change  of  weather,  the  north-westerly  wind  ceaaing, 
and  a  li^t  air  springing  np  from  the  south,  the  sanguine  sailors  **  thought 
that  their  purpose  was  aJready  accomplished''  (t.  13).  They  weighed 
anchor  :  and  the  yessel  bore  round  Gape  Matala.  ^he  distance  to  this 
point  from  Fair  Havens  is  four  or  five  miles  :  the  bearing  is  W.  by  S. 
With  a  gentle  southerly  wind  she  would  be  able  to  weather  the  cape : 
and  then  the  wind  was  fair  to  Phoenix,  which  was  thirty-fiye  miles  distant 
from  the  cape,  and  bore  from  thence  about  W.  N.  W.  The  sailors  ahreadj 
saw  the  high  land  above  Lutro,  and  were  proceeding  in  high  spirits, — ^per- 
haps with  fauvweather  sails  set,' — certainly  with  the  boat  towing  astern  • 
— forgetful  of  past  difficulties,  and  blind  to  impending  dangers. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  of  these  mariners  came  without  a  moment's 
warning.'  Soon  after  weathering  Cape  Matala,  and,  while  they  were 
pursuing  theur  course  in  full  confidence,  close  by  the  coast  of  Crete  *  (v 
13),  a  violent  wind  came  down*  from  the  mountains,  and  struck  the  ship 
(seizing  her,  according  to  the  Greek  expression,®  and  whirling  her  round). 


araaa  i^efifidyif  /cor*  elpov,  <'  a  clond  towards  the  east  rose  and  broke."  There  is  a 
passage  in  Thucydides  which  seems  at  first  eight  entirely  to  harmonise  with  Mr. 
Smiths  view  of  Kara,  Gylippns  is  said  to  have  been  driven  oat  to  sea,  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarentom,  vn*  dviftov,  6c  iKitXei  rovr^  ft6yac  Korti  popav  kauficoct  vL  lOi. 
Yet  even  here  there  is  a  doubt  See  Mr.  Grote's  remarks,  Hist  vol.  vil  p.  359.  The 
passage,  however,  which  has  been'^quoted  above  from  Josephus  in  the  description  of 
Caesarea  (p.  280,  n.  9)  is  quite  conclusive. 
1  See  what  is  said  below  in  reference  to  xfi^^^ovr^C  f^  cicevoCf  v.  17. 

*  This  is  certain,  fhmi  v.  16. 

'  Thehr  experience,  however,  might  have  taught  them  that  there  was  some  cause  for 
fear.  Capt  J.  Stewart,  R.  N.  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith,  p.  60)  observes,  In  his  remarks 
on  the  Archipelago :  ''It  is  always  safe  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  n 
northerly  wind,  as  it  dies  away  gradually ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  with 
90uiherly  windSf  a$  they  cUtnast  invariably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  toindC^ 

<  'Aaaov  fcapeXiyovTo  (Imperf.).  See  below.  We  need  hardly  notice  the  ancient 
opinion  that  we  have  here  a  proper  name.  Thus  the  Vulgate  has  ''cum  sustnlissent 
de  AsBon,"  and  Luther  translates  as  though  a  place  called  Assos  were  the  point  to- 
ward which  they  were  sailing.  In  one  of  the  old  maps  ai  Crete  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Smith's  prefince  (p.  vliL)  the  town  of  Assos  is  actually  hiserted  on  a  jffomontory  in  the 
GulfofMessara. 

^  Here  we  must  venture  to  controvert  the  view  of  Mr.  Smith.  Kar"  aftr^  refers  to 
the  preceding  word  Kp^niv,  and  it  is  said  of  the  wind,  as  it  is  said  of  the  gods  iu 
Homer,  Bi^  6^  Kor*  OiAvfiiroio,  «.  r.  X.  The  land  of  Crete  is  very  high,  and  indeed  the 
ship  was  nearly  close  under  Mount  Ida  (see  the  chart),  and  the  wind  came  down  one 
of  the  gullies  on  the  flanks  of  this  mountain.  Mr.  Smith's  criticism  indeed  is  just,  that 
a  pronoun  may  refer  to  what  is  uppermost  in  the  writer's  mhid,  whether  expressed  or 
not  Yet  we  must  observe  that  the  word  used  for  the  ship  hitherto  has  been  irXolou, 
not  vovc.  [Sir  0.  Penrose,  without  reference  to  the  Greek,  speaks  at  the  wind  as 
"  descending  from  the  lofty  hills  in  heavy  squalls  and  eddies,  and  driving  the  now 
almost  helpless  ship  far  from  the  shore,  with  which  her  pilots  vainly  attempted  to 
ftoee."] 

•  ^wapiraaOfvToc, 
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SO  thajt  it  was  impossible  for  the  helmsmim  to  make  her  keep  her  coarse. 
The  character  of  the  wind  is  described  in  terms  ezpressive  of  the  utmost 
violence.  It  came  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  hurricane :  *  and  the 
name  **  Eurocljdon/'  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  sailors,  indicates  the 
commotion  in  the  sea  which  presently  resulted.'  The  consequence  wa^ 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  they  were  compelled  to  scud  befcnre  the  gale.* 

If  we  wish  to  understand  the  events  which  followed,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
coi^sequence  that  we  should  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  direction  of 
this  gale.  Though  there  is  a  great  weight  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
reading  Euroaqwh,  in  place  of  Eurodydon,^ — a  view  which  would  deter- 
mine, on  critical  grounds,  that  the  wind  was  E.N.E., — ^we  need  not  con- 
sider ourselves  compelled  to  yield  absolutely  to  this  authority ;  aud  the 
mere  context  of  the  narrative  enables  us  to  determine  the  question  with 
great  exactitude.  The  wind  came  down  from  the  island  and  drove  the 
vessel  off  the  island :  whence  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been 
southerly.*  If  we  consider  further  that  the  wind  struck  the  vessel  when 
she  was  not  far''  from  Cape  Matala  (v.  14), — that  it  drove  her  towards 
Clauda*  (v.  16),  which  is  an  island  about  twenty  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
that  point, — and  that  the  sailors  "feared''  lest  it  should  drive  them  into 
the  Syrtis*  on  the  African  coast  (v.  IT), — all  which  facts  are  mentioned 
in  rapid  succession, — an  inspection  of  the  chart  will  suffice  to  show  us  that 

>  'Kvro^aXfitlv  r^  dvZ/u^,  "  to  look  at  the  wind."  See  aboTe,  p.  305.  We  see  the 
additional  empluudB  in  the  exprefision,  if  we  remember  that  an  eye  was  painted  on 
each  aide  of  the  bow,  as  we  have  mentioned  above.  Even  now  the  '<  eyes  "  <tf  a  chip 
is  a  phrase  used  by  English  eailon  for  the  bow. 

'  'Aveftoc  Tvfovutoc. 

*  Whatever  we  may  determine  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  eipotcXvduv,  it  aeema 
plear  that  the  term  implies  a  violent  agitation  of  the  water. 

<  *Em66vTec  ifepofitOa. 

»  Mr.  Smith  argues  in  favour  of  the  reading  'Evpaxv^xtv  (Enro-Aqoila  Vnlg.),  and 
notes  in  his  Appendix  the  Difisertations  of  Bentley  and  Granville  Penn.  But  we 
jave  a  strong  impression  that  EipoKXv6op  is  the  correct  reading.  The  addition  of 
the  words  6  KoXovftevoc  seems  to  us  to  show  that  it  was  a  name  popularly  given  by  the 
Hiilors  to  the  wind :  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  St  Luke  should  use  the 
word  which  he  heard  the  seamen  employ  on  the  occasion.  Besides  it  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult reading.    Tischendorf  retains  it 

«  Falconer  supposes  that  the  wind  came  from  the  southward,  and  clumsily  attempts 
to  explain  why  (on  this  supposition)  the  vessel  was  not  driven  on  the  Cretan  coast. 

7  ^Aaaov  xapeXiyovTo.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  shows  that  they  were  sailing  near 
the  shore  when  the  gale  seized  the  vesseL  Thus  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Smitii  in 
referring  fttr*  oi  iro\d  to  the  time  when  they  were  passing  round  Cape  Matala,  but  to 
the  time  of  leaving  Fair  Havens.    The  general  result,  however,  is  the  same. 

0  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  Clauda.  It  is  the  KXa^So^  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Syneodemus,  and  the  Goudus  of  Pomponius  Mela.  Hence  the  modem  Greek  Gaudth 
nest,  and  the  Italian  corruption  into  Gozo. 

•  We  may  observe  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  English  version,  "  the  quicksands," 
does  not  convey  the  accurate  meaning  of  r^  2vpnv,  which  means  the  notoriously 
dangerous  bay  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
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the  point  from  which  the  storm  came  most  haye  been  N.E.,  or  rather 
^o  the  East  of  N.E.,^and  thns  we  may  safely  speak  of  it  as  coming  from 
the  BJN^.E.» 

We  proceed  now  to  inquire  what  was  done  with  the  vessel  under  these 
periloas  circumstances.  She  was  compelled  at  first  (as  we  have  seen)  to 
scud  before  the  gale.  But  three  things  are  mentioned  in  close  connection 
with  her  coming  near  to  Clauda,  and  running  under  thtkeof  it*  Here 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  temporary  lull  and  of  comparatively 
smooth  water  for  a  few  miles : '  and  the  most  urgent  necessity  was  atten- 
ded to  first.  Tht  boat  was  hoisted  on  board :  but  after  towing  so  long,  it 
must  have  been  nearly  filled  with  water :  and  under  any  circumstances  the 
hoisting  of  a  boat  on  board  in  a  gale  of  wind  is  a  work  accomplished  *'  wilA 
difficulty  J*  So  it  was  in  this  instance,  as  St.  Luke  informs  us.  To  effect 
it  at  all,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  vessel  to  be  rounded-to,  with  her 
head  brought  towards  the  wind  ;  *  a  circumstance  which,  for  other  reasons 
(as  we  shall  see  presently)  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  The  next  pro- 
caution  that  was  adopted  betrays  an  apprehension  lest  the  vessel  should 
spring  a  leak,  and  so  be  in  danger  of  foundering  at  sea.*    They  used  the 

1  Theee  arguments  are  exhibited  with  the  utmost  cleamesB  hf  Mr.  Smith.  Adopt- 
ing the  reading  Eipaxv^Mv,  he  has  three  independent  arguments  in  proof  that  th« 
wind  was  EJ^.EJ^. ;  (1)  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word ;  (2)  the  fact  that 
the  vessel  was  driven  to  Clauda,  from  a  point  a  little  west  of  C.  Matala ;  (3)  the  feai 
of  the  sailors  lest  they  might  be  driven  into  the  Sjrtis.  . 

The  view  of  Admiral  Penrose  is  slightly  different  He  sapposes  that  the  wind  began 
from  some  of  the  northern  points,  and  drew  gradually  to  the  eastward,  as  the  ship 
gained  an  offing ;  and  continued  nearly  at  East,  varying  occasionally  a  point  or  two 
to  the  North  or  Soath.  He  adds  that  a  Levanter,  when  it  blows  with  peculiar  violence 
some  points  to  the  North  of  East,  is  called  a  Gregalia  [cf.  6  naXovfitvo^  £^poicAv(W], 
and  that  he  had  seen  many  such. 

•  See  Vv.  16, 17. 

3  <*  The  ship,  still  with  her  boat  towing  at  her  stem,  was  however  enabled  to  ran 
under  the  lee  of  Clauda,  a  small  island  about  twenty  miles  from  the  south  coast  of 
Crete,  and,  with  some  rocks  adjacent,  affording  the  advantage  of  smooth  water  for 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  while  the  ship  continued  under  their  lee.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  this  comparative  smooth  water,  with  some  difficulty  to  hoist  the  boot 
into  the  ship,  and  also  to  take  the  further  precaution  of  undergirding  her  by  passing 
tables  or  other  large  ropes  under  the  keel  and  over  the  gunwales,  and  then  drawing 
them  tight  by  means  of  pullies  and  levers.''  Penrose,  MS.  It  Is  interesting  to  observe 
the  coincidence  of  this  passage  with  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Sir  C.  Penrose  proceeds  to  mention  another  reason  for  the  vessel  being  undergirded. 
"  This  wise  precaution  was  taken,  not  only  because  the  ship,  less  strongly  built  than 
iDOie  in  modem  days,  might  strain  her  planks  and  timbers  and  become  leaky,  but 
fnuk  the  fears,  that  if  the  gale  continued  from  the  north-east,  as  it  probably  began, 
ijttsj  might  be  driven  into  the  deep  bight  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  were  situated 
the  greater  and  lesser  Syrtis,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  ancients,  and  by  these  means  of 
seenrity  be  enabled  to  keep  together  longer,  should  they  be  involved  in  the  quick- 


4  Smith,  p.  64. 

•  Frapping  would  be  of  little  use  in  stopping  a  leak.    It  wa«  rather  a  precaution  t« 
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tackliog,  which  we  have  described  aboTe,  and  which  provided  "  helps  *?  is 
such  an  emergency.  They  "  wndergirded  "  the  ship  with  ropes  passed  round 
her  frame  and  tightly  secored  on  deck.'  And  after  this,  or  rather  sunnl- 
taneoDsly  (for,  as  there  were  many  hands  on  board,  these  operations  might 
all  be  proceeding  together),  they  ''  lowered  the  gear,"  This  is  the  most 
literal  translation  of  the  Greek  expression.'  In  itself  it  is  indeterminate  : 
bnt  it  doubtless  implies  carefnl  preparation  for  weathering  out  the  storm. 
What  precise  change  was  made  we  are  not  able  to  determine,  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  exact  state  of  the  ship's  gear  at  the  moment.  It  might  mean 
that  the  mainsail  was  reefed  and  set ;  <  or  that  the  great  yard^  was  lower- 
ed upon  deck  and  a  small  storm  sail  hoisted.  It  is  certain  that  what 
English  seamen  call  the  top-hamper  *  would  be  sent  down  on  deck.    As  tc 

prevent  the  working  of  the  planks  and  timbers :  and  thus,  since  the  extensive  applica 
tion  of  iron  in  modem  ship-boilding,  this  contrivance  has  rarely  been  resorted  to 
Besides  tiie  modem  instances  addoced  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  writer  has  heard  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  (1)  A  Canadian  timber  vessel  in  the  year  1846  came  fhipped  to  Aberdeen. 
(2)  In  1809  or  1810,  a  frigate  (the  Yenns?)  came  home  from  India  with  hawsers  round 
her.  (3)  The  same  happened  to  a  merchant  vessel  which  came  frt>m  India,  apparently 
in  the  same  convoy.  (4)  Lord  Exmonth  (then  Captain  Pellew)  brought  home  tiie 
Arethusa  in  this  state  from  Newfoundland.  (5)  At  the  battle  of  Navarin,  the  Albion 
man-of-war  received  so  much  damage  during  the  action,  that  it  became  necessary  tc 
have  recourse  to  frapping,  and  the  vessel  had  chain  cables  passed  round  her  under 
^he  keel,  which  were  tightened  by  others  passed  horizontally  along  the  sides  int»^ 
tacing  them ;  and  she  was  brought  home  in  this  state  to  Portsmouth.  See  the  next 
note. 

1  To  the  clasBical  instances  mentioned  above  we  may  add  Thuoyd.  L  29,  where  the 
Corcyreans  are  ^(^n  of  as  C^^ovrec  rdf  waXauic  vavc  ^<rri  trXt^tfiovf  tlifci.  Dr. 
Arnold  says,  in  his  note,  that  "the  Russian  ships  taken  in  the  Tagus  in  1808  were 
kept  together  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  their  age  and  unsound  condition." 
Poppo,  however,  understands  the  term  ^ev^avrec  differently. 

'  XaXdaavTec  rd  eKeHo^,  The  same  verb  is  used  below  (v.  30)  in  reference  to 
lowering  the  boat  into  the  water. 

s  This  suggestion  is  partly  due  to  a  criticism  in  the  English  Review  (June  1850, 
Notice  of  Mr.  Smith's  work),  based  on  Isaiah  xxxiiL  23  (LXX).  'Epfiayiiaw  rd 
axoivia  aoVf  6ti  oiK  hiox^aav'  6  l<rr6c  OQV  iKhvev,  oi  x<iK^ti  rd  ifsrioy  oitx  ipei 
ayfulov.  In  reference  to  this  passage,  we  may  remark  that  xo^^  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  q^reading  of  a  sail  which  is  lowered  from  a  yard,  and  to  the  lowering  of  a 
yard  with  whatever  belongs  to  it  The  reviewer  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance  that 
St.  Paul's  ship  had  probably  no  sail  set  when  she  reached  Clauda ;  and,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  the  Septuagint  version  should  be  recollected. 

4  Sueh  is  Mr.  Smith's  view. 

6  i  e.  the  gear  connected  with  the  foir-weather  sailsL  See  Smith,  p.  69.  We  are 
here  allowed  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Smith  by  Ci^t.  Spratt,  R.N. 
After  saying  that  the  translation  of  OKevtf  into  **  gear"  is  borne  out  by  its  applicatioa 
among  the  modem  Greek  sailors  to  the  ropes,  &c,,  he  proceeds :  "  Ships  so  rigged  as 
those  of  the  ancients,  with  only  one  large  square  sail,  would  require  very  heavy  mast^ 
head  gear ;  t.  e.,  very  large  aicevv,  or  ropes  rove  there,  to  support  the  yard  and  sail ; 
so  tiiat,  even  when  tiie  latter  was  lowered,  considerable  top-weight  would  remain,  to 
produce  much  uneasiness  of  motion  as  well  as  resistance  to  the  wind.  Two  such  com* 
bined  evils  would  not  be  overlooked  by  sailors,  who  had  a  thought  about  drifting  on  a 
lee  shore.    Presuming  the  main-sail  and  yard  to  be  down,  and  the  vessel  snug  under 
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those  fair-weather  saflf  themselyes,  which  may  have  been  too  hastily  used 
on  leaving  Fair  Havens,  if  not  taken  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  gale  they 
most  have  been  already  blown  to  pieces. 

But  the  mention  of  one  particular  apprehension,  as  the  motive  of  this 
last  precaution,  informs  ns  of  something  farther.  It  was  becanse  they 
^^fea^id  lest  they  should  be  drivm  into  the  Syrtis/'  that  they  "lowered  the 
gear."  Npw  to  avoid  this  danger,  the  head  of  the  vessel  must  necessarily 
have  been  turned  away  from  the  African  coast,  in  the  direction  (more  or 
less)  from  which  the  wind  came.  To  have  scudded  before  the  gale  under 
bare  poles,  or  under  storm-sails,  would  infallibly  have  stranded  them  in  the 
Syrtis, — ^not  to  mention  the  danger  of  pooping,  or  being  swamped  by  the 
sea  breaking  over  her  stern.  To  have  anchored  was  evidently  impossible 
Only  one  other  course  remained :  and  this  what  is  technically  called  by 
sailors  lying4o.  To  effect  this  arrangement,  the  head  of  the  vessel  is 
brought  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible  :  a  small  amount  of  canvass  is  set, 
and  so  adjusted,  as  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  falling  off  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea.'  This  plan  (as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  made  long  voyar 
ges)  is  constantly  resorted  to  when  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  make 
progress,  as  to  weather  out  a  gale. 

We  are  here  brought  to  the  critical  point  of  the  whole  nautical  difficul- 
ty in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  shipwreck,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  notice  very  carefully  both  the  ship's  position  in  reference  to  the  wind 
and. its  consequent  motion  through  the  water.  Assuming  that  the  vessel 
was  laid-to,  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  reference  to  its  position  are 
these.  How  near  the  wind  did  she  lie  7  and  which  side  did  she  present 
to  the  wind  ?  The  first  question  is  answered  in  some  degree  by  a  reference 
to  what  was  said  in  the  early  part  of  this  Chapter.*  If  an  ancient  mer- 
chantmen could  go  ahead  in  moderate  weather,  when  within  seven  points 
of  the  wind,  we  may  aissume  that  she  would  make  about  the  same  angle 
with  it  when  lying-to  in  a  gale.^    The  second  question  would  bo  practically 

ft  Btorm-flftil,  the  heavy  oKewj,  or  ropes  being  no  longer  of  use  aloffc  would  naturally  be 
onrove  or  lowered,  to  prevent  drift,  as  a  final  resource,  when  the  sailors  saw  taat  the 
gale  was  likelj  to  be  strong  and  lasting." 

1  i.  e.  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  length  of  the  wavea 
The  following  extract  from  Falconer's  Marine  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Trying 
(an  equivalent  term),  may  be  useAil  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  sea-phrases  :— 
"  The  intent  of  apreadhig  a  sail  at  this  time  is  to  keep  the  ship  more  steady ;  and,  l^ 
pressing  her  side  down  in  the  water,  to  prevent  her  from  rolling  violently ;  and  also 
to  turn  her  bow  towards  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  that  the  sboek  of  the  waves  may 
foil  more  obliquely  on  her  flank,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
In  this  position  she  advances  very  little  according  to  the  line  of  her  length,  but  it 
driven  considerably  to  leeward." 

*  See  p.  304. 

s  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the  same  absolute  position  in  reference  to 
th<»  wind  is  continually  maintamed.    When  a  ship  is  laid-to  in  a  gale,  a  kind  of  vibra' 
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determined  by  the  drcnmstances  of  the  case  and  the  judgmeDt  of  tha 
sailors.  It  will  be  seen  yerj  clearly  by  what  fellows  that  if  the  ship  had 
been  laid-to  with  her  left  or  port  side  to  the  wind,  she  must  have  been 
driven  far  oat  of  her  course,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  another  part  of 
the  African  coast  In  order  to  make  snre  of  searroom,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  drift  to  the  westward,  she  most  hare  been  laid-to  with  her  right 
side  to  the  wind,  or  on  the  starboard  tack, — the  position  .which  she  was 
probably  made  to  assume  at  the  moment  of  taking  the  boat  on  board' 

We  have  hitherto  considered  onl}  vhe  ship's  position  in  reference  to  the 
wind.  We  must  now  consider  its  motion.  When  a  vessel  is  laid-to,  she 
does  not  remain  stationary,  but  drifts :  and  our  inquiries  of  coarse  have 
reference  to  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  drift.  The  rate  of  drift  may 
vary,  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the  build  of  the  vessel  and  the  in- 
tensity /)f  the  gale  :  but  all  seamen  would  agree,  thai,  under  the  circum- 
stances before  us,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  hour,  or  thirty-six  miles  m 
twenty-four  hours,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.'  The  direction  in  which 
she  drifts  is  not  that  in  which  she  appears  to  sail,  or  towards  which  her 
bows  are  turned :  but  she  falls  ofif  to  lee  ward :  and  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  line  of  the  ship's  keel  and  the  line  in  which  the  wind  blows  we 
must  add  another,  to  include  what  the  sailors  call  ke<cay : '  and  this  may 
be  estimated  on  an  average  at  six  points  (67°).  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  direction  of  drift  would  make  an  angle  of  thirteen 

tion  takes  place.  To  use  the  technical  expression,  she  comes  up  and  falls  o^f^— oscillat- 
ing perhaps  between  five  points  and  nine  points. 

1  See  Smith,  pp.  64,  68,  and  compare  the  following :  "  I  onght  to  assign  the  reason 
why  I  consider  the  ship  to  have  drifted  with  her  starboard  side  towards  the  wind,  or 
on  the  starboard  tack,  as  a  sailor  expresses  it.  When  tho  south  wind  blew  softly,  the 
ship  was  slowly  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Crete,  with  her  starboard  side  towards  the 
land,  or  to  the  North.  .  .  .  The  storm  came  on  her  starboard  side,  and  in  this  manner, 
with  her  head  to  the  Westward,  she  drifted,  first  to  the  South  West  under  Clauda,  and 
as  the  wind  drew  more  to  the  Eastward,  her  head  pomted  more  towards  the  North,  the 
prcper  tack  to  keep  farther  ftom  the  quicksands,  whether  adopted  from  necessity  or 
from  choice." — ^Penrose  MS. 

*  See  the  two  naval  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Smith,  p.  Si.  The  same  estimate  is 
given  in  the  MS.  of  Admiral  Penrose.  *'  Allowing  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  gale 
to  vary  a  little  occasionally,  I  consider  that  a  ship  would  drift  at  the  rate  (^  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour." 

s  A  reference  to  the  compass  on  p.  304  with  the  fallowing  extracts  from  Falconer's 
Marine  Dictionary,  will  make  the  meaning  clear.  ''  Lee-Wat  is  the  lateral  movement 
of  a  ship  to  leeward  of  her  course,  or  the  angle  which  the  line  of  her  way  makes  with 
the  keel,  when  she  is  closehauled.  This  movement  is  produced  by  the  mutual  effort 
of  the  wind  and  sea  upon  her  side,  forcing  her  to  leeward  of  the  line  on  which  she 
spears  to  sail."  "  Closehauled  (au  plus  prhj  Fr.).  The  general  arrangement  of  a 
ship's  6aiU^  when  she  endeavours  to  make  a  progress  in  the  nearest  direction  possible 
towards  that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  bloweth.  ...  In  this  manner 
of  sailing  the  keel  commonly  makes  an  angle  of  six  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind. 
The  angle  of  leeway,  however,  enlarges  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  wind  and 
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points  (1470)  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.    If  the  wind  was  E.N.E., 
the  course  of  the  yessel  would  be  W.  by  N. 

We  hayc  been  nunute  in  describing  the  drcumstanceB  of  the  ship  at 
this  moment ;  for  it  is  the  point  upon  which  all  our  subsequent  conclusions 
must  turn.'  Assuming  now  that  the  vessel  was,  as  we  have  said,  laid-to 
on  tiio  starboard  tack,  with  the  boat  on  board  and  the  hull  undergirded, 
drifting  from  Glauda  in  a  direction  W.  by  N.  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  pursue  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  without 
anticipating  the  results  to  which  we  shall  be  brought.  The  more  marked 
incidents  of  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  gale  are  related  to  us  (vv. 
18,  19).  The  violence  of  the  storm  contmued  without  any  intermission.' 
On  "  the  day  after  "  they  left  Glauda,  "  they  began  to  lighten  *  the  ship  " 
by  throwing  overboard  whatever  could  be  most  easily  spared.  From  this 
we  should  infer  that  the  precaution  of  undergirding  had  been  only  par- 
tially successful,  and  that  the  vessel  had  ahready  sprung  a  leak.  This  is 
made  s^ill  more  probable  by  what  occurred  on  the  "  third  day."  Both 
sailors  and  passengers  united  ^  in  throwing  out  all  the  "  spare  gear"  into 
the  sea.*  Then  followed  " several  days"  of  continued  hardship  and  anxie- 
ty.^   No  one  who  has  never  been  in  a  leaking  ship  in  a  long  continued 

*  Again,  our  two  aathoritics  are  in  sabBtantial  agreement  "  Supposing  the  Le- 
vanter (as  is  the  most  probable,  it  being  the  most  usual)  after  the  heavy  Gregolia, 
which  &Kt  drove  the  ship  off  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  under  the  lee  of  Glauda,  took 
upon  the  average  the  direction  of  East, — the  mean  direction  of  the  drift  of  such  a  ship, 
lying-to,  as  before  describod,  woiild  be  between  W2I.W.  and  W.  by  N. ;  and  such  is 
nearly  the  bearing  of  the  North  coast  of  Malta  from  the  South  side  of  Glauda."  Pen- 
rose MS.    Compare  Smith. 

*  It  is  at  this  point  especially  that  we  feel  the  importance  of  liavlng  St  Paul's  voy- 
age examined  in  the  light  of  practical  seamanship.  The  two  investigators,  who  have 
so  examined  it,  have  now  enabled  us  to  understand  it  clearly,  though  all  previous 
conmientators  were  at  fault,  and  while  the  ordinary  charts  are  still  full  of  error  and 
confusion.  The  sinuosities  in  this  part  of  the  voyage,  as  exhibited  in  the  common 
maps  of  St  Paul's  Travels,  are  only  an  indication  of  the  perplexity  of  the  compilers. 
The  course  from  Clauda  to  Malta  did  not  deviate  far  from  a  straight  line. 

*  Observe  the  imperfect  iic^o^v  iiroidwTo,  as  contrasted  with  the  aorist  tppi'^ofuv 
in  the  next  verse. 

A  'Avr6;(e<pec  ififit^ofisv.  Observe  the  change  from  the  third  person  to  the  first  St 
Luke's  hands,  and  probably  St  Paul's,  aided  in  this  work. 

«  We  cannot  determine  precisely  what  is  meant  here  by  r^v  axev^v  tov  vXoiov.  Mr. 
Bmith  thinks  the  mainyard  is  meant,  "  an  immense  spar,  probably  as  long  as  the  ship, 
And  which  would  require  the  united  efforts  of  passengers  and  crew  to  launch  over- 
board."—adding  that "  the  relief  which  a  ship  would  experienoe  by  this,  would  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  in  a  modem  ship  when  the  guns  are  thrown  overboard."  But  would 
sailors  in  danger  of  foundering  willingly  lose  sight  of  such  a  q>ar  as  this,  which  would 
be  capable  of  supporting  thirty  or  forty  men  in  the  water? 

7  The  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  Ramillies  supplies  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
state  of  things  on  board  St  Paul's  vessel  during  these  two  days.  **  At  this  time  she 
bad  six  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  the  pumps  would  not  free  her,  the  water  having 
worked  out  all  the  oakum.    The  admiral  therefore  gave  orders  for  all  the  b^ickets  to 
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gale  *  can  know  what  is  suffered  nnder  such  drcnmstances.  The  straSQ 
both  of  mind  and  body — the  incessant  demand  for  the  labour  of  all  the 
crew — ^the  terror  of  the  passengers — the  hopeless  working  at  the  pnmps — 
the  labouring  of  the  ship's  frame  and  cordage— the  driving  of  the  storm — 
the  benumbing  effect  of  the  cold  and  wet, — ^make  up  a  scene  of  no  ordina* 
ry  confusion,  anxiety,  and  fatigue.  But  in  the  pt esent  case  these  evils  were 
much  aggravated  by  the  continued  overclouding  of  the  sky  (a  circumstance 
not  unusual  during  a  Levanter)  which  prevented  the  navigators  from 
taking  the  necessary  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  a  modem 
ship,  however  dark  the  weather  might  be,  there  would  always  be  a  light 
in  the  binnacle,  and  the  ship's  course  would  always  be  known  :  but  in  an 
ancient  vessel,  "  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  were  seen  for  many  days,"  the 
case  would  be  far  more  hopeless.  It  was  impossible  to  know  how  near 
they  might  be  to  the  most  dangerous  coast.  And  yet  the  worst  danger 
was  that  which  arose  from  the  leaky  state  of  the  vessel  This  was  so  bad, 
that  at  length  they  gave  up  all  h<^  of  being  saved,  thinking  that  nothing 
could  prevent  her  foundering.*  To  this  despair  was  added  a  further  suffer 
ing  from  want  of  food,*  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  provisions. 

be  remaimcd,  and  every  officer  to  help  towards  freeing  the  ship :  this  enabled  her  to 

sail  on. In  the  evening  it  wa»  found  necessaiy  to  dispose  of  the  forecastle  and 

aftermost  qoarteiKleck  gons,  together  with  some  of  the  shot  and  otiier  articles  of  very 
great  weight ;  and  the  frame  of  the  ship  having  opened  during  the  night,  the  admi- 
ral was  next  morning  prevailed  upon,  by  the  renewed  and  prening  remonstrances  of 
his  officers,  to  allow  ten  guns  more  to  be  thrown  overboard.  The  ship  still  continuing 
to  open  very  much,  the  admiral  ordered  tarred  canvass  and  hides  to  be  nailed  fore  and 
aft,  from  under  the  cills  of  the  ports  on  the  main  deck  and  on  the  lower  deck.  Her 
increasing  damage  requiring  still  more  to  be  done,  the  admiral  directed  all  the  gona 
on  the  upper  deck,  the  shot,  both  on  that  and  the  lower  deck,  with  various  heavy 
stores,  to  be  thrown  overboard." 

1  Xeifiiivoc  obtc  dXiyov  tnLKSifUvov, 

'  Aofirdv  nepi^peiTO  iXvlc  ndoa  rod  au^eaOcu  i/ioc. 

>  Mr.  Smith  illustrates  this  by  several  examples.  We  may  quote  an  instance  from 
a  very  ordinary  modem  voyage  between  Alexandria  and  Malta,  which  presets  some 
points  of  close  resemblance  in  a  very  mitigated  form. 

"The  commander  came  down,  saying  the  night  was  pitdi  dark  and  rainy,  with 
symptoms  of  a  regular  gale  of  wind.    This  prediction  was  very  q>eedily  verified.    A 
violent  shower  of  hail  was  the  precursor,  foUowed  by  loud  peals  of  thunder,  with  vivid 
flashes  of  forked  lightning,  which  played  up  and  down  the  iron  rigging  with  fearfhl 
rapidity. ....  She  presently  was  struck  by  a  sea  which  came  over  the  paddle-boxes,  \ 
soon  followed  by  another,  which  coming  over  the  fdnrecastle,  effBcted  an  entrance 
through  the  skylights,  and  left  four  feet  of  water  in^e  officers'  cal^    The  vessel 
seemed  disabled  by  this  stunning  blow;  the  bowsprit  and  fore  part  of  the  ship  were 
for  some  moments  under  water,  and  the  officer  stationed  at  that  part  of  the  ship  de- 
scribed her  as  appearing  during  tiiat  time  to  be  evidently  sinking,  and  declared  that 
for  many  seconds  he  saw  only  the  sea.    The  natural  buoyancy  of  the  ship  at  last  al 
lowed  her  to  right  herself,  and  during  the  short  hUl  (of  three  minates)  her  head  was 
turned,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  running  too  near  the  coast  of  Lybia,  which  to  the 
more  experienced  was  ihe principal  cause  of  alarm;  for  had  the  wheels  given  way 
which  was  not  improbable  from  the  strain  they  had  undergone,  nothhig  could  have 
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and  the  impossibility  of  preparing  any  regular  meal.  Hence  we  see  th« 
lOrce  of  the  phrase '  which  alludes  to  what  a  casual  reader  might  suppose 
ftn  unimportant  part  of  the  suffering,  the  fact  that  there  was  "  much  absti- 
nence." It  was  in  this  time  of  utter  weariness  and  despair  that  to  the 
Apostle  there  rose  up  "light  in  the  darkness  : "  and  that  light  was  made 
the  means  of  encouraging  and  saving  the  rest.  While  the  heathen  sailors 
were  vainly  struggling  to  subdue  the  leak,  Paul  was  praying ;  and  God 
granted  to  hun  the  lives  of  all  who  sailed  with  him.  A  vision  was  vouch- 
safed to  him  in  the  night,  as  formerly,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  convey- 
ing the  Gospel  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  more  recently  in  the  midst  of 
those  linTAflging  evcuts,  which  resulted  in  his  voyage  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bome.  When  the  cheerless  day  came,  he  gathered  the  sailors  round  him' 
on  the  deck  of  the  labouring  vessel,  and,  raising  his  voice  above  the  storm, 
said: 

Sirs,  ye  should  have  hearkened  to  mj  counsel,  and  not  have 
set  sail  from  Crete :  thus  would  yon  have  been  spared  >  thifl  hann^ 
and  loss. 

And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for  there  shall 
be  no  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but  only  of  the  ship. 
For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  an  angel  of  Grod,  whose  I  am, 
and  whom  I  serve,*  saying,  "  J^ior  noty  Paul;  thou  m/ust  stand 
hefore  OcBsar:  <mAy  lot  God  hath  given  thee  ail  who  sail  with 
thee.^^  Wherefore,  Sirs,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  I  believe  Gk)d, 
that  what  hath  been  declared  unto  me  shall  come  to  pass.  Never- 
theless, we  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island. 

saved  us,  thoofi^  we  had  been  spared  all  other  causes  for  apprehension. "VHth 

daylight  the  fearftil  part  of  the  horrieane  gave  way,  and  we  were  now  in  the  dlrectioD 
of  Candia,  no  longer  indeed  contending  agahist  the  wind,  bat  the  sea  stIU  surging  and 
impetaons^  and  no  loll  taking  place  daring  twelve  hoan,  to  aflbrd  the  opportanify  of 
regaining  oar  tack,  from  w^ioh  we  had  deviated  aboot  160  miles.  The  $ea  had  ao 
completely  dduged  the  lower  part  of  the  Mp,  that  it  woe  with  difficulty  ^uU  nffir 
eiefUjirecouUhenutdetoaffbrdve  even  coffee  for  hreaJtfaet.  Dinner  wae  not  to 
he  /AimgA^o/."— Mrs.  Darner's  Diaiy  in  the  Holy  Land,  VOL  U. 

1  UoX)^  deiTtac  ^Q(txovo^s.  See  below,  the  narrative  of  the  meal  at  daybreak, 
vv.33,84.  The  c(»nmentators  have  done  little  to  elaoidatethis»  which  is  in  fact  no 
difficulty  to  those  who  are  acqoainted  with  sea-voyagea  The  strangest  comment  is  in 
a  book,  which  devotionaUy  is  veiy  as6fal,-*Lectares  on  St  Panl,  bj  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Blont,  of  Chelsea^— who  sajq^oses  that  a  reHgiom  foot  was  obsnved  l^  the  crew 
daring  the  storm. 

s  Kepdt^ai,  means  "to  be  epared,"  not "  to  gainJ'  (A.y.)  We  should  observe  that 
St.  Paal's  otgect  in  allnding  to  the  correctness  of  hii  former  advice,  is  not  to  taont 
those  iriio  had  njected  it,  bat  to  indace  them  to  give  credit  to  his  present  i 

^  The  ^ppiv  was  to  their  persons,  the  Cnfuav  to  their  property. 

*  AmrpeiQ.    Compare  Rom.  i.  9,  and  note. 
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We  are  not  told  how  this  address  was  receiyed.  But  sailors,  howeref 
reckless  they  may  be  in  the  absence  of  danger,  are  peculiarly  open  to  re* 
li^ons  impressions :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  gathered  anxiously 
round  the  Apostle,  and  heard  his  words  as  an  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  other  world  ;  that  they  were  nerved  for  the  toil  and  difficult 
ty  which  was  immediately  before  them,  and  prepared  thenceforward  to 
listen  to  the  Jewish  prisoner  as  to  a  teacher  sent  with  a  divine  commission. 

The  gale  still  continued  without  abatement.  Day  and  night  succeeded, 
and  the  danger  seemed  only  to  increase :  till  fourteen  days  had  elapsed, 
during  which  they  had  been  ''  drifting  through  the  sea  of  Adria  " '  (t.  27). 
A  gale  of  such  duration,  though  not  very  frequent,  is  by  no  means  unpre« 
eedented  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  towards  winter.'  At 
the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  day,  about  the  middle  of  the  night  the  sailors 
suspected  that  they  were  nearing  land.'  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  what 
were  the  Indications  of  land.  The  roar  of  breakers  is  a  peculiar  sound, 
which  can  be  detected  by  a  practised  ear,^  though  not  distinguishable  from 
the  other  sounds  of  a  storm  by  those  who  have  not  "  their  senses  exercised" 
by  experience  of  the  sea.  When  it  was  reported  that  this  sound  was 
heard  by  some  of  the  crew,  orders  were  immediately  given  to  heave  the 
lead,  and  they  found  that  the  depth  of  the  water  was  *^  twenty  fathoms." 
After  a  short  interval,  they  sounded  again,  and  found  "  fifteen  fathoms." 
Though  the  vicinity  of  land  could  not  but  inspire  some  hope,  as  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  running  the  ship  ashore  *  and  so  being  saved,  yet  the 

1  By  this  is  meant,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  between  Sicily  and  Malta  on  the  west,  and  Greece  with  Crete  on  the  east. 
See  above,  p.  802,  n.  3,  and  p.  306,  n.  4. 

*  The  writer  has  heard  of  easterly  and  north-easterly  gales  lasting  for  a  still  longer 
period,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar  and  to  the  eastward  of  Malta.  A  cap« 
tain  in  the  merchant  service  mentions  a  frnit  vessel  near  Smyrna  hindered  for  a  fort- 
night from  loading  by  a  gale  from  the  N.E.  She  was  two  days  in  beating  up  a  little 
bay  a  mile  deep.  He  adds,  that  snch  gales  are  prevalent  there  towards  winter.  An- 
other case  is  that  of  a  vessel  bound  for  Odessa,  which  was  kept  three  weeks  at  Milo 
with  an  easterly  gale.  This,  also,  was  late  in  the  year  (October).  A  naval  dBcer 
writes  thus :  "  About  the  same  time  of  the  year,  in  1839, 1  left  Malta  for  the  Levant  in 
the  <  Hydra,'  a  powerful  steam-frigate,  and  encountered  Etiroelydon  (or,  as  we  call  it, 
a  Levanter)  in  full  force.  I  think  we  were  four  days  without  being  able  to  sit  down 
at  table  to  a  meal ;  during  which  time  we  saw  <  neither  sun  nor  stara'  Happily  she 
was  a  powerM  vessel,  and  we  forced  her  through  it,  being  charged  with  dispatches, 
though  with  much  iiyury  to  the  vesseL  Had  we  been  a  mere  log  on  the  water,  like 
8t.  Paul's  ship,  we  should  have  drifted  many  days. 

5  Twevoovv  ol  vavrai  npoadyeiv  nvd  oifTolc  x^^*  Mr.  Smith  (p.  78)  truly  re- 
marks, that  this  is  aft  Instance  of  *'  the  graphic  language  of  seamen,  to  whom  the  ship 
is  the  principal  object'' 

4  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  tato  the  breakers.  To  suppose  that  they  became 
aware  of  the  land  by  the  smell  of  fragrant  gardens  (an  error  found  in  a  recent  work) 
Is  absurd ;  for  the  wind  blew  frt)m  the  ship  towards  the  land. 

i  «  They  can  now  adopt  the  last  resource  for  a  sinking  ship  and  run  her  ashore ! 
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alarm  of  the  sailors  was  great  when  they  perceived  how  rapidly  they  were 
shoaliDg  the  water.  It  seems  also  that  they  now  heard  breakers  ahead.' 
Howerer  this  might  be,  there  was  the  utmost  danger  lest  the  vessel  should 
strike  and  go  to  pieces.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Orders  were  immed> 
ately  given  to  clear  the  anchors.  Bat,  if  they  had  anchored  by  the  bow, 
there  was  good  groond  for  apprehending  that  the  vessel  would  have  swung 
round  and  gone  upon  the  rocks.  They  therefore  let  go  "  four  anchors  bp 
the  fttrnP  For  a  time,  the  vessel's  way  was  arrested :  but  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  she  might  part  from  her  anchors  and  go  ashore, 
if  indeed  she  did  not  founder  in  the  night :  and  '^  they  waited  anxiously 
for  the  day." 

The  reasons  are  obvious  why  she  anchored  by  the  stem,  rather  than  in 
the  usual  way.  Besides  what  has  been  said  above,  her  way  would  be 
more  easily  arrested,  and  she  would  be  in  a  better  position  for  bemg  run 
ashore  *  next  day.  But  since  this  mode  of  anchoring  has  raised  some  ques- 
tions, it  may  be  desirable,  in  passing,  to  make  a  remark  on  the  subject. 
That  a  vessel  eon  anchor  by  the  stem  is  sufficiently  proved  (if  proof  were 
needed)  by  the  history  of  some  of  our  own  naval  engagements.  So  it  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  And  when  ships  are  about  to  attack  batteries. 
It  is  customary  for  them  to  go  Into  action  prepared  to  anchor  in  this  way. 
This  was  the  case  at  Algiers.  There  is  still  greater  interest  in  quoting 
the  instance  of  Copenhagen,  not  only  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
precision  with  which  each  ship  let  go  her  anchors  astern  as  she  arrived 
nearly  opposite  her  appointed  station,^  but  because  it  is  said  that  Nelson 
stated  after  the  battle,  that  he  had  that  moming  been  reading  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  But,  though  it  will  be 
granted  that  this  manoeuvre  is  possible  with  due  preparation,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  accomplished  in  a  gale  of  wind  on  a  lee  shore, 

bat  to  do  80  before  It  was  day  would  have  been  to  have  raahed  oa  certain  destruction : 
they  most  bring  the  ship,  if  it  be  poerible,  to  anchor,  and  hold  on  till  day-break,  &e.'* 
—Smith,  p.  88. 

<  Mr.  Smith  (p.  91)  Bcenu  to  infer  this  from  the  words  ^povfievoi  ftfinac  eti  rpaxek 
Toirov^  iKirieoatv,  Bat  the  word  foiiru^  (or  ft^irov,  according  to  Tischendorf 'a  read- 
ing) would  rather  imply  that  the  fear  was  a  general  one.  We  shoald  observe  that  the 
correct  reading  (and  the  more  natural  one)  is  iKiriaoftev. 

*  We  most  oarcftilly  obeerve  that,  in  anchoring, — besides  the  proximate  cause,  viz 
the  fear  of  fidUng  on  rocks  to  leeward,—"  they  had  also  an  ulterior  ol:jcct  in  view, 
whkh  was  to  ran  the  ship  ashore  as  soon  as  daylight  enabled  them  to  select  a  spot 
where  it  could  be  done  with  a  prospect  of  safety :  for  this  porpose  the  very  best  posi- 
tion in  which  the  ship  coald  be  was  to  be  anchored  by  the  stem.''— Smith,  p.  92. 

1  See  Soathey's  Life  of  Nelson:  <'A11  the  line-of-battle  ships  were  to  anchor  by  the 
stem,  abreast  of  the  different  vessels  compoang  the  enemy's  line ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  already  prepared  themselves  with  cables  oat  of  their  stem-ports." 

4  This  anecdote  is  from  a  private  soarce,  and  docs  not  appear  in  any  of  the  printed 
v^arratives  of  the  battle. 
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without  any  preyioos  notice.  The  qaestion  in  fact  is,  whethei  ancient  shipa 
In  the  Mediterranean  were  always  prepa/red  to  anchor  in  this  way.  Some 
answer  to  this  donbt  is  supplied  by  the  present  practice  of  the  Leyantine 
saiqncs,  which  preserve  in  great  measure  the  traditionary  boild  and  rig 
of  ancient  merchantmen.  These  modem  Greek  Tessels  may  still  be  seen 
anchoring  by  the  stem  in  the  Golden  Hom  at  Constantinoplei  ix  on  the 
coast  of  Patmos;'  Bnt  the  best  illnstration  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  paiat- 
faigs  of  Hercnlaneum,  which  represents  ''  a  ship  so  strictly  contemporaneonfl 


with  that  of  St.  Paul,  that  there  is  nothing  imposable  in  the  snppositkm, 
that  the  artist  had  taken  his  subject  from  that  very  ship,  on  loosing  from 
the  pier  at  Puteoli."  *  There  is  this  additional  adyantage  to  be  obtained 
from  an  inspection  of  this  rude  drawing,  that  we  see  yery  clearly  how  the 
rudders  would  be  in  danger  of  interfering  with  this  mode  of  anchoring, — 
a  subject  to  which  our  attention  will  presently  be  required.'  Our  supposed 
objector,  if  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  practical  difficulties,  might  still  insist 
that  to  haye  anchored  in  this  way  (or  indeed  in  the  ordinary  way)  would 
haye  been  of  little  ayail  in  St.  Paul's  ship :  since  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  the  anchors  would  haye  held  in  soch  a  gale  of  wind.  To  this  we  can 
only  reply,  that  this  course  was  adopted  to  meet  a  dangerous  emergency. 
The  sailors  could  not  haye  been  certain  of  the  result    They  might  indeed 

>  The  firrt  of  these  iiutenoes  is  mpplied  \xj  a  naval  officer;  the  lecoiid  by  a  captaia 
who  has  spent  a  long  lift  In  the  merchant  service. 
*  Smith,  p.  94.  >  See  v.  40. 
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hare  had  confidence  in  their  cables :  bat  they  conld  not  be  snre  of  their 
holding  ground. 

This  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  must  be  taken  into  account, 
when  we  sum  up  the  evidence  in  proof  that  the  phice  of  shipwreck  wa6 
Malta.  At  present  we  make  no  such  assumption.  We  will  not  anticipate 
the  conclusion,  till  we  have  proceeded  somewhat  farther  with  the  narra- 
tire.  We  maj,  however,  ask  the  reader  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
consider what  was  said  of  the  circumstances  of  the  vessel,  when  we  described 
what  was  done  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  We  then  saw  that  the  direction 
in  which  she  was  drifting  was  W.  by  N.  Now  an  inspection  of  the  chart 
will  show  us  that  this  is  exactly  the  bearing  of  the  northern  part  of  Malta 
from  the  south  of  Clauda.  We  saw,  moreover,  that  she  was  drifting  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  every  hour,  or  thirty-six  miles  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Since  that  time  thirteen  days  had  elapsed :  for  the 
first  of  the  "fourteen  days"  would  be  taken  up  on  the  way  from  Fail 
Havens  to  Clauda.^  The  ship  therefore  had  passed  over  a  distance  of 
about  468  miles.  The  distance  between  Clauda  and  Malta  is  rather  left 
than  480  miles.  The  coincidence  *  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  seems  hardly, 
possible  to  believe  that  the  land,  to  which  the  sfulors  on  the  fourteentlr 
night  "  deemed  that  they  drew  nigh," — ^the  "  certain  island,"  on  which  it 
was  prophesied  that  they  should  be  cast, — could  be  any  other  place  than 
Malta.  The  probability  is  overwhelming.  But  we  must  not  yet  assume 
the  fact  as  certain :  for  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  conditions 
are  very  numerous,  which  the  true  place  of  shipwreck  will  be  required  to. 
satisfy. 

We  return  then  to  the  ship,  which  we  left  labouring  at  her  four  anchors/ 
The  coast  was  invisible,  but  the  breakers  were  heard  in  every  pause  of 
the  storm.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents ;  >  and  all  hands  were  weak*t 
ened  by  want  of  food.  But  the  greatest  danger  was  lest  the  vessel  should 
founder  before  daybreak.    The  leak  was  rapidly  gaming,  and  it  was  ex* 

1  All  that  happened  after  leaving  Fair  Havens  before  the  ship  was  ondergirded  and 
laid-to,  most  evidently  have  occupied  a  great  part  of  a  day. 

'  In  the  general  calcnlation  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  C.  Penrose  agree  with  one  another; 
and  the  argoment  derives  great  force  iVom  the  slight  difference  between  them.  Mr. 
Smith  (pp.  83-^9)  makes  the  distance  476*6  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  thirteen  days 
one  hour  and  twenty-one  minntes.  With  this  compare  the  following:  "Now,  with* 
req>ect  to  the  distance,  allowing  the  degree  of  strength  of  the  gale  to  vaiy  a  little  oo- 
oasionally,  I  consider  that  a  ship  would  drift  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
per  hour,  which,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  complete  days,  would  amount  to  504  miles ; 
bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  calculation  is  to  be  made  for  fourteen  entire  days :  ii 
was  on  the  fourteenth  night  that  the  anchors  were  cast  off  the  shores  of  Melita.  The 
distance  from  the  S.  of  Clauda  to  the  N.  of  Malta,  measured  on  the  best  chart  I  have,, 
is  about  490  miles ;  and  is  it  poerible  for  coincident  calculations,  of  such  a  nature,  to 
be  more  exactt  In  fact,  on  one  chart,  after  I  had  calculated  the  supposed  drift,  as  %• 
seaman,  to  be  504  miles,  I  measured  the  distanoe  to  be  503." 

'  See  zxvilL  2,  6ul  rov  ierbv  idv  i^torwra. 
vou  II. — 22 
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pected  that  each  moment  might  be  the  last  Under  these  drcamstanoei 
we  find  the  sailors  making  a  selfish  attempt  to  save  themselves,  and  leaTi? 
the  ship  and  the  pa^ngeii  to  their  fate.  Under  the  pretence  of  carrying 
ont  some  anchors  from  the  bow,  thej  lowered  the  boat  oyer  the  ship's  side 
(▼.  80).  The  excuse  was  very  plausible,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vessel  would  have  been  more  steady  i(  this  had  been  done  ;  and,  in  order 
to  effect  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  anchors  in  the  boat.  But 
theur  real  intention  was  to  save  their  own  lives  and  leave  the  passengers.* 
St.  Paul  penetrated  their  design,  and  either  from  some  divine  intimation 
of  the  instruments  which  were  to  be  providentially  employed  for  the 
safety  of  all  on  board, — or  from  an  intuitive  judgment,  which  shewed  him 
that  those  who  would  be  thus  left  behind,  the  passengers  and  soldiers, 
would  not  be  able  to  work  the  ship  in  any  emergency  that  might  arise, 
— ^he  saw  that,  if  the  sailors  accomplished  their  purpose,  all  hope  of 
being  saved  would  be  gone.*  With  his  usual  tact,  he  addressed  not  a 
word  to  the  sailors,  but  spoke  to  the  soldiers  and  his  friend  the  centu- 
rion ; '  and  they,  with  military  promptitude  held  no  discussion  on  the 
subject,  but  decided  the  question  by  immediate  action.  With  that  short 
sword,  with  which  the  Roman  legions  cleft  their  way  through  every  ob- 
stacle to  universal  victory,  they  ''cut  the  ropes ;"  and  the  boat  fell  off,* 
and,  if  not  instantly  swamped,  drifted  off  to  leeward  into  the  darkness, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

Thus  the  prudent  counsel  of  the  Apostle,  seconded  by  the  prompt 
action  of  the  soldiers,  had  been  the  means  of  saving  all  on  board.  Each 
successive  incident  tended  to  raise  him,  more  and  more,  into  a  position  of 
overpowering  influence.*  Not  the  captain  or  the  ship's  crew,  but  the 
passenger  and  the  prisoner,  is  looked  to  now  as  the  source  of  wisdom  and 
safety.  We  find  him  uung  this  influence  for  the  renewal  of  their  bodily 
strength,  while  at^he  same  time  he  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  providen- 
tial care  of  God.   By  this  time  the  dawn  of  day  was  approaching.*  A  faint 

■  'Eciv  ftii  oiroi  fuivoaiv  h  r^  frAot^,  ifiel(  aod^ai  oi  HvaoBt,  We  obeeTTC  that 
in  ifult  the  soldiers  are  judicioosly  appealed  to  on  the  score  of  their  own  safety. 
Modi  has  been  very  mmecessarily  written  on  the  mode  in  which  this  vase  is  to  be 
harmonised  with  the  onconditional  assorance  of  safe^  in  ver.  22-24  The  same  difr 
enlty  is  connected  with  every  action  of  onr  lives.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in  the 
narrative  before  as,  the  Divine  purpose  is  more  clearly  indicated,  whereas  we  osaally 
'  see  only  the  instromentality  employed. 

s  T9  iKorwrdfixif  kcU  rote  arparuinui, 

4  *£uiaay  atn^  Uireaeiv.  In  the  words  above  (;t<^^^^<^>'^^<<^  ^  anifqv  tk  ^ 
BoXaoaay)  it  is  clear  that  the  boat,  which  was  hoisted  on  deck  at  the  beginning  of  the 
gale,  had  been  half  lowered  firom  the  davits. 

•  The  commanding  attitnde  of  St  Paul  in  this  and  other  scenes  of  the  nanative  is 
fbroibly  pointed  oat  by  the  Review  of  Mr.  Smith's  work  in  the  North  British  Reriev 

i  for  May  1849. 

•  'A;tP*  0*  fifieXkev  fifUpa  yhfeadai,  v.  33*    Sep  v.  39. 
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light  shewed  more  of  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  and  the  objects  on  board 
the  ship  began  to  be  more  distinctlj  visible.  Still  towards  the  land,  all 
was  darkness,  and  their  ejes  followed  the  spray  in  vain  as  it  drifted  off 
to  leeward.  A  slight  effort  of  imagination  suffices  to  bring  before  ns  an 
trnpressiye  spectacle,  as  we  think  of  the  dim  light  jnst  shewing  the  hag- 
gard faces  of  the  2*76  persons,'  clustered  on  the  deck,  and  holding  on  by 
the  bulwarks  of  the  sinking  vessel.  In  this  hour  of  anxiety  the  Apostle 
stands  forward  to  give  them  courage.  He  reminds  them  that  they  had 
"  eaten  nothing  "  for  fourteen  days ;  and  exhorts  them  now  to  partake  of 
a  hearty  meal,  pointing  out  to  them  that  this  was  indeed  essential  to  their 
safety,*  and  encouraging  them  by  the  assurance  that  **  not  a  hair  ^  cf  their 
head  "  should  perish.  So  speaking,  he  set  the  example  of  the  cheerful  use 
of  Ood's  gifts  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  Giver,  by  taking  bread, 
"  giving  thanks  to  God  before  all,"  and  beginning  to  eat.  Thus  encour- 
aged by  his  cahn  and  religious  example,  they  felt  their  spirits  revive,^  and 
"  they  also  partook  of  food,"  and  made  themselves  ready  for  the  labour 
which  awaited  them.* 

Instead  of  abandoning  themselves  to  despair,  they  proceeded  actively 
to  adopt  the  last  means  for  relieving  the  still  sinking  vessel.  The  cargo  of 
wheat  was  now  of  no  use.  It  was  probably  spoilt  by  the  salt  water. 
And  however  this  might  be,  it  was  not  worth  a  thought ;  since  it  was 
well  known  that  the  vessel  would  be  lost.  Their  hope  now  was  to  run 
her  on  shore  and  so  escape  to  land.  Besides  this,  it  is  probable  that, 
the  ship  having  been  so  long  in  one  position,  the  wheat  had  shifted  over 
to  the  port  side,  and  prevented  the  vessel  from  keeping  that  upright  posi- 
tion, which  would  be  most  advantageous  when  they  came  to  steer  her 
towards  the  shore.*    The  hatchways  were  therefore  opened,  and  they  pro- 

1  It  is  at  this  point  of  the  narrative  that  the  total  number  of  soals  on  board  Is  men- 
tioned. 

•  ToOto  ydp  irpoc  r^f  ifuripac  aurifplac  inapxei, 

3  Onr  Lcnrd  oaes  the  eame  proverbial  ezpreedon.    Lake  zzL  IS. 

4  E^fioi  yevofuvoi  wovref. 

»  "All  hands  now,  crew  and  passengers,  bond  or  Aree,  are  assembled  on  the  deck, 
mzioosly  wishing  for  day,  when  Panl,  taking  advantage  of  a  smaller  degree  of  mo- 
tion [wo^d  tlds  necessarily  be  the  case  T]  in  the  ship  than  when  drifting  with  her  ride 
to  the  waves,  recommends  to  them  to  make  use  of  this  time,  before  the  dawn  would 
require  fresh  exertions,  in  making  a  regular  and  comfortable  meal,  in  order  to  refresh 
them  after  having  so  long  taken  their  precarious  repasts,  probably  without  fire  or  any 
kind  of  cooking.  He  begins  by  example,  but  first,  by  giving  God  thanks  for  their 
preservation  hitherto,  and  hopes  of  speedy  relief  Having  thus  refreshed  themselves, 
tiiey  cast  out  as  mudi  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo  (wheat)  as  they  could,  to 
enable  them  by  a  lighter  draft  of  water  either  to  run  into  any  small  harbour,  or  at 
least  closer  in  with  dry  land,  should  they  be  obliged  to  run  the  ship  on  the  rocks  or 
beach."— Penrose,  MS. 

*  The  following  extract  from  Sir  G.  Penrose's  papers  supplies  an  addition  to  Mr. 
5>mith'f  remarks :  "  With  reqiect  to  tiirowing  the  wheat  into  the  sea  after  anchoriogi 
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ceeded  to  throw  the  grain  into  the  sea.  This  work  would  occupy  some 
time  ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished,  the  daj  had  dawned,  and  the  land 
was  visible.i 

The  sailors  looked  hard  at  the  shore,  but  they  conld  not  recognise  it.* 
Thongh  ignorant,  however,  of  the  name  of  the  coast,  off  which  they  were 
anchored,  they  saw  one  feature  in  it  which  gaye  them  a  hope  that  they 
might  accomplish  their  purpose  of  running  the  ship  aground.  They  per- 
ceived a  small  bay  or  indentation,  with  a  sandy  or  pebbly  beach :'  and 
their  object  was,  *'  if  possible,"  so  to  steer  the  vessel  that  she  might  take 
the  ground  at  that  point.  To  effect  this,  every  necessary  step  was  care- 
fully taken.  While  cutting  the  anchors  adrift,  they  unloosed  the  lashings 
with  which  the  rudders  had  been  secured,^  and  hoisted  the  foresail' 
These  three  things  would  be  done  simultaneously,^  as  indeed  is  implied  by 
St.  Luke,  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  on  board  for  the 
purpose.  The  free  use  of  the  rudders  would  be  absolutely  necessary : 
nor  would  this  be  sufficient  without  the  employment  of  some  sail.^  It 
does  not  appear  qtdte  certain  whether  they  exactly  hit  the  point  at  which 
they  aimed.*  We  are  told  that  they  fell  into  "a  place  between  two 
seas"  (a  feature  of  the  coast  which  will  require  our  consideration  pre- 
sently) and  then  stranded  the  ship.    The  bow  stuck  fast  in  ^he  shore  and 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  likely  that,  while  drifting,  the  hatchways  could 
have  been  opened  for  that  pnipoae ;  and  when  anchored  by  the  stem,  I  doubt  not  that 
it  was  found,  that,  from  the  ship  having  been  bo  long  pressed  down  on  one  ride  the 
cargo  had  shifted,  i  e.  the  wheat  had  pressed  over  towards  the  larboard  side,  so  that 
the  ship,  instead  of  being  upright,  heeled  to  the  larboard,  and  made  it  usefol  to  throw 
out  as  much  of  the  wheat  as  time  allowed,  not  only  to  make  her  specifically  lighter, 
but  to  bring  her  upright,  and  enable  her  to  be  more  accurately  steered  and  navigated 
towards  the  land  at  daybreak" 
»  'Ore  <te  ifUpa  iyhero, 

*  T^v  y^v  obK  hreyivooKov.  Observe  the  tense,  and  compare  iTtiyvoftev  below 
(xxviii  1),  firom  which  it  appears  tliat  the  island  was  recognised  immediately  on 
landing. 

>  KoXirov  Ttva  KaTev6ow  ixovra  alyidkov.  In  illustration  of  the  last  word  (as  op- 
posed to  dxTn)  see  Hat.  ziii.  2.    Acts  zzl  6. 

*  When  they  anchored,  no  doubt  the  paddle  rudders  had  been  hoisted  up  and  lashed, 
lest  they  should  foul  the  anchors. 

»  For  the  proof  that  dprefiuv  is  the  foresail,  we  must  refer  to  the  able  and  thorough 
investigation  in  Mr.  Smithes  dissertation  on  ancient  ships,  pp.  153-162.  The  word 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  Greek  writer,  but  it  is  found  in  the  old  nautical  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  and  it  is  used  by  Dante  and  Ariosto.  The  French 
still  employ  the  word,  but  with  them  it  has  become  the  mizensail,  while  the  miscn  ha5 
become  the  foresail 

•  'Afta. 

7  «The  midnsaH  [foresidl]  bdng  hoisted  shewed  good  judgment,  though  the  di?* 
tance  was  so  small,  as  it  would  not  only  enable  them  to  steer  mote  coiTectly  than 
without  it,  but  would  press  the  ship  farther  on  upon  the  land,  and  thus  enable  thcta 
the  more  easily  to  get  to  the  shore."— Penrose,  MS. 

•  See  below. 
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remained  unmoved ;  bat  the  stern  began  immediately  to  go  to  pieces* 
nnder  the  action  of  the  sea. 

And  now  another  characteristic  incident  is  related.  The  soldiers,  who 
were  answerable  with  their  liyes  for  the  detention  of  their  prisoners,  were 
tfiraid  lest  some  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape :  and  therefore,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  Roman  cruelty,  they  proposed  to  kill  them  at  once. 
Now  agfdn  the  influence  of  St.  Paul  over  the  centurion's  mind '  was  made 
the  means  of  saving  both  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 
For  the  rest  he  might  care  but  little ;  but  he  was  detendned  to  secure 
Paul's  safety  .3  He  therefore  prevented  the  soldiers  from  accomplishing 
their  heartless  intention,  and  directed^  those  who  could  swm\  to  "^t 
themselves  into  the  sea"  first,  while  the  rest  made  use  of  spars  and  broken 
pieces  of  the  wreck.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  all  escaped  safely  ^  through 
the  breakers  to  the  shore. 

When  the  land  was  safely  reached,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  island 
on  which  they  were  wrecked  was  Melita.  The  mere  word  does  not  al> 
solutely  establish  the  identity  of  the  place :  for  two  islands  were  anciently 
called  alike  by  this  name.  This,  therefore,  is  the  proper  place  for  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  which  has  been  gradually  accumulating  in  proof 
that  it  was  the  modem  Malta.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  835)  the 
ahnost  irresistible  inference  which  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the 
direction  and  rate  of  drift  since  the  vessel  was  laid-to  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda.  But  we  shall  find  that  every  succeeding  indication  not. only 
tends  to  bring  us  to  the  shore  of  this  island,  but  to  the  very  bay  (the 
Gala  di  San  Paolo)  which  has  always  been  the  traditionary  scene  of  the 
wreck. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  they  became  aware  of  land  by  the 
presence  of  breakers,  and  yet  toithout  striking.  Now  an  inspection  of  the 
chart  will  shew  us  that  a  ship  drifting  W.  by  N.  might  approach  Eoura 
point,  the  eastern  boundary  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  without  having'  fallen  in 
previously  with  any  other  part  of  the  coast :  for,  towards  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yaletta,  the  shore  trends  rapidly  to  the  southward.'  Again,  the 
character  of  this  point,  as  described  in  the  Sailing  Directions,  is  such  that 
theio  must  infallibly  have  been  violent  breakers  upon  it  that  night.^  Yet 
a  vessel  drifting  W.  by  N.  might  pass  it,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

»  'EXvero,       •  *0  iKorovrapxilc  povXoftevoCf  k,  r,  X,  >  AiaoQaai  rdv  IlaO^v. 

4  'EKiXevoev,  The  military  officer  gives  the  order.  The  ship's  company  are  not 
mentioned.  Are  we  to  infer  that  they  fell  into  the  background,  in  consequence  of 
their  cowardly  attempt  to  save  themselves  T 

ft  Ataoud^at,  zrriL  44 ;  diaoodhreCf  zzvilL  1 ;  diaaodhra,  zzviiL  L 

«  See  the  Chart 

7  Smith,  p.  79,  89.  "With  north-easterly  gales,  the  sea  breaks  npon  this  point 
fdth  soch  violence,  that  Capt  Smyth,  in  liis  view  of  the  headland,  has  made  thi 
breakers  its  distinctive  character." 


3^2 
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without  strikmg  on  the  rocks.  Bat  what  are  the  soundings  at  this  point  I 
They  are  now  twerUy  fathoms.  If  we  proceed  a  little  further  we  find 
fifteen  fathoms.  It  may  be  said  that  this,  in  itself,  is  nothing  remark- 
able.   Bat  if  we  add,  that  the  fifteen  fathom  depth  is  tit  the  direction  of 


the  vessd^s  drift  (W.  by  N.)  from  the  twenty  fathom  depth,  the  coinci- 
dence is  starring.*  But  at  this  point  we  observe,  on  looidng  at  the  charts 
that  now  there  would  be  breakers  ahead, — and  yet  at  such  a  distance 

1  Reduced  from  the  Admiralty  Chart 
•  Smith,  p.  9L 
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ahead,  that  there  would  be  time  for  the  vessd  to  am>cbor,  before  actuallj 
BtriklDg  on  the  rocks.*  All  these  conditions  mast  necessarily  be  fulfilled ; 
and  we  see  that  they  are  fulfilled  without  any  attempt  at  ingenions  expla- 
nation. But  we  may  proceed  farther.  The  character  of  the  coast  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  bay  is  such,  that  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
fronted  with  mural  precipices,  there  are  one  or  two  indentations,*  which 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  "a  creek  with  a  {sandy  or^hhk/]  shoreJ'  And 
again  we  observe  that  the  island  of  Salmonetta  is  so  placed,  that  the 
sailors,  looking  from  the  deck  when  the  vessel  was  at  anchor,  could  not 
possibly  be  aware  that  it  was  not  a  continuous  part  of  the  mainland ; 
whereas,  while  they  were  running  her  aground,  they  could  not  help  ob- 
serving the  opening  of  the  channel,  which  would  thus  appear  (like  the 
Bosphorus')  *'a  fUiu  between  two  seas/^  and  would  be  more  likely  to 
attract  their  attention,  if  some  current  resulting  from  this  juxtaposition  of 
the  island  and  the  coast  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  their  steering/ 
And  finally,  to  revert  to  the  fact  of  the  anchors  holding  through  the 
night  (a  result  which  could  not  confidently  be  predicted),  we  find  it  stated, 
in  our  English  Sailing  Directions,^  that  the  ground  in  St  Paul's  Bay  is  so 
good,  that,  "  whUe  the  cables  hold,  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will 
never  start." 

Malta  was  not  then  the  densely  crowded  island  which  it  has  become 
during  the  last  half  century.^'  Though  it  was  well  known  to  the  Ro> 
mans  as  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Sicily,^  and  though  the  harbour 
now  called  Yaletta  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greek  mariners  who  ' 

1  Smithy  p.  91. 

'  One  place,  at  the  opening  of  the  Mestara  Yalley  (see  Chart)  has  stOl  this  character. 
At  another  place  there  has  been  a  beach,  though  it  is  now  obliterated.  See  the  re- 
marks of  3fr.  Smith,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  bay,  and  whose  authority  in  any 
question  relating  to  the  geology  of  coasts  is  of  great  weight 
..3  This  illustration  is  firom  Strabo,  who  uses  the  very  word  dtBaXacaoc  of  the  Bos- 
phorua  It  would,  of  course,  be  equally  applicable  to  a  neck  of  land  between  two 
seas,  like  the  Istlmius  of  Corinth. 

*  Though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  **  two  seas"  two  moving  bodies  of  wat^,  or 
two  opposite  currents,  are  meant,  yet  it  is  very  possible  that  there  might  be  a  currect 
between  Salmonetta  and  the  coast,  and  that  this  aflRscted  the  steering  of  the  vesseL 

•  Purdy,  p.  180.  In  reference  to  what  happened  to  the  ship  when  she  came  aground 
(ver.  4),  Mr.  Smith  lays  stress  upon^the  character  of  the  deposits  on  the  Maltese  coast 
The  ship  "  would  strike  a  bottom  of  mud,  graduating  into  tenacious  day,  into  which 
the  forepart  would  fix  itself,  and  be  held  &st,  whilst  the  stem  was  exposed  to  the  force 
of  the  waves." — ^p.  lOi. 

<  The  density  of  the  Maltese  population,  at  the  present  day,  is  extnuvdhiary ;  but 
this  state  of  things  is  quite  recent  In  Boisgelin  (Ancient  and  Modem  Malta,  1806) 
we  find  it  stated  that  in  1530  the  island  did  not  contidn  quite  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
that  they  were  reduced  to  10,000  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  in  the  grand  mastership  of 
La  Yaletta.  Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  wars,  and  the  plagues  of  1592  and  1676 
the  numbers  in  1798  were  90,000.  (YoL  L  pp.  107, 108.)  Sunilar  statements  ore  ii 
Miige,  Histoire  de  Malte. 

Y  The  mention  of  it  in  Cicero's  Yerrine  orations  (H  iv.  46)  is  well  known. 
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traded  between  the  East  and  the  West,' — ^mnch  of  the  island  was  dcubt* 
less  nncnltivated  and  oyemin  with  wood.  Its  population  was  of  Pboeni* 
clan  origin, — speaking  a  language  which,  as  regards  social  intercourse, 
had  the  same  relation  to  Latin  and  Greek,  which  modem  Maltese  has  to 
English  and  Italian.'  The  inhabitants,  however,  though  in  this  sense  ^ 
"  barbarians,"  were  favourablj  contrasted  with  many  Christian  wreckgrs 
in  their  reception  of  those  who  had  been  cast  <m  their  coast.  They 
shewed  them  no  "ordinary  kindness ;"  for  they  lighted  a  fire  and  welcomed 
them  all  to  the  warmth,  drenched  and  shiyering  as  they  were  in  the  rain 
and  the  cold.  The  whole  scene  is  brought  very  vividly  before  us  in  the 
sacred  narrative.  One  incident  has  become  a  picture  in  St.  Paul's  life, 
with  which  every  Christian  child  is  familiar.  The  Apostle  had  gathered 
with  his  own  hands  a  heap  of  sticks  and  placed  them  on  the  fire,  when  a 
viper  came  **  out  of  the  heat "  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  The  poor  super- 
stitious people,  when  they  saw  this,  said  to  one  another,  "  This  man  must 
be  a  murderer :  he  has  escaped  from  the  sea :  but  still  vengeance  suffers 
bun  not  to  live."  But  Paul  threw  off  the  animal  into  the  fire  and  suffered 
no  harm.  Then  they  watched  him,  ezpectmg  that  his  body  would  beccmie 
swollen,  or  that  he  would  suddenly  fall  down  dead.  At  length,  after  they 
had  watched  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  and  saw  nothing  happen  to  him, 
their  feelings  changed  as  violently  as  those  of  the  Lystrians  had  done  in 
an  opposite  direction ;  *  and  they  said  that  he  was  a  God.  We  are  not 
told  of  the  results  to  which  this  occurrence  led,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
while  Paul  repudiated,  as  formerly  at  Lystra,*  all  the  homage  which 
idolatry  would  pay  to  him,  he  would  make  use  of  the  influence  acquired 
by  this  miracle,  for  making  the  Saviour  known  to  his  uncivilised  bene- 
factors. 

St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  work  many  miracles  during  his  stay  at  Malta. 
The  first  which  is  recorded  is  the  healing  of  the  father  of  Pnblius,  the 
governor  of  the  ipland,^  who  had  some  possessions^  near  the  place  where 

1  DiodoroB  SiculoB  ^v.  12)  ipeaks  of  the  mannfactiiree  d  Malta,  of  the  wealth  of  its 
InhabitantB,  and  of  its  handsome  boil^gs,  such  as  those  which  are  now  characteristic 
of  the  place.  As  to  the  ancient  mannfactores,  see  Cicero,  as  quoted  above,  and  Sil 
Ital.  Punic,  xiv.  261.    Compare  Ov.  Fast  iiL  667. 

'  See  the  essay  on  3fr.  Smith's  work  in  the  North  British  Review  (p.  208)  for  some 
remarks  on  the  Maltese  langoage,  eepedally  on  the  Arabic  name  of  what  is  still  called 
the  Apostle's  fountda    {JSynrtal-Ruxxul,) 

s  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Rom  i  14.  1  Cor.  ziv.  11.  Col  ill.  11  for  the  meaning 
40f  the  word  in  the  N.  T. 

<VoLLp.l96.  »  lb.  p.  193. 

<  Wd  observe  that  the  name  is  Roman.  In  the  phrase  rv>  irpur^  i%  viieov  there 
^is  every  appearance  of  an  official  title,  more  especially  as  the  father  of  the  person  called 
^  first  of  the  island"  was  alive.  A  Greek  and  Latin  inscription,  with  the  wordi 
IIP0T02  MEAITAION  and  MEL.  PRIMUS,  are  adduced  by  Ciantar;  bat  Mr.  Smith 
^as  onable  to  find  them. 

'  'Ev  Tolc  nepl  rdv  r&itw  Uivov  v^vpX^  /C"P'*  ^-^  ^»  ^f«  v.     These  posscssioitf 
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the  TMsel  was  lost,  and  who  bad  given  a  hospitable  reception  to  the  ship- 
wrecked strangers,  and  supplied  their  wants  for  three  days.  The  disease 
nnder  which  the  father  of  Pablios  was  suffering  was  dysentery  in  an 
^gravated  form.*  St.  Paul  went  in  to  him  and  prayed,  and  laid  bis 
'  lands  on  him :  and  he  recovered.  This  being  noised  through  the  idand, 
other  sufferers  came  to  the  Apostle  and  were  healed.  Thus  was  he  em- 
powered to  repay  the  kmdness  of  these  islanders  by  temporal  services  in- 
tended to  lead  their  minds  to  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  And  they 
were  not  wanting  in  gratitude  to  those,  whose  unexpected  visit  had 
brought  so  much  good  among  them.  They  loaded  them  with  every  honour 
in  theur  power,  and,  when  they  put  to  sea  again,  supplied  them  with 
everything  that  was  needful  for  their  wants  (ver.  10). 

Before  we  pursue  the  concluding  part  of  the  voyage,  which  was  so 
prosperous  that  hardly  any  incident  in  the  course  of  it  is  recorded,  it  may 
be  useful  to  complete  the  argument  by  which  Malta  is  proved  to  be  the 
scene  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  by  briefly  noticing  9ome  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  this  view.  It  is  true  that,  the  positive  evidence 
ahready  adduced  is  the  strongest  refutation  of  mere  objections ;  but  it  is 
desirable  not  to  leave  unnoticed  any  of  the  arguments  which  appear  to 
have  weight  on  the  other  side.  Some  of  them>  have' been  carelessly 
brought  together  by  a  great  writer,  to  whom,  onmany  subjectis,  we  might 
be  glad  to  yield  our  assent.*  Thus  it  is'  argued,  that,  becausb  the  vessel 
is  said  to  have  been  drifting  in  the  Adriatic,  the  place  of  shipwreck  must 
have  been^  not  Malta  to  the  south  of  Sicily,  but  Meleda  in  the  Oulf  of 
Venice.    It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Benedictine  of  Ragusa'  should  have 

mast  therefore  have  been  very  near  the  present  country  residence  of  the  English  gov- 
3mor,  near  Gitta  Yecchia. 

>  UvperoZc  ical  dvaevrepig^  awexoftevov, 

'  "  The  belief  that  Malta  is  the  island  on  which  St  Paal  was  wrecked  is  so  rooted  in 
the  common  Ifaltese,  and  is  cherished  with  sach  a  superstitions  nationality,  that  the 
government  would  run  the  chance  of  exciting  a  tumult,  if  it,  or  its  representatives, 
unwarily  ridiculed  it  The  supposition  itself  is  quite  absurd.  Not  to  argue  the  matter 
at  length,  conader  these  few  condusiTe  facts : — ^The  narrative  speaks  of  the  *  barbarous 
people,'  and  'barbarians,'  of  the  island.  Now,  our  Malta  was  at  that  time  fully 
peopled  and  highly  civilized,  as  we  may  surely  infer  from  Cicero  and  other  writers. 
A  viper  comes  out  from  the  sticks  upon  the  fire  being  lighted :  the  men  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  the  snake,  but  imagine  first  a  murderer,  and  then  a  god, 
from  the  harmless  attack.  Now,  in  our  Malta,  there  are,  I  may  say,  no  snakes  at  all ; 
which,  to  be  sure,  the  Maltese  attribute  to  St  Paul's  having  cursed  them  away.  Me 
lita  in  the  Adriatic  was  a  perfectly  barbarous  island  as  to  its  native  population,  and 
was,  and  is  now,  infested  with  serpents.  Besides,  the  context  shews  that  the  scene  is  in 
the  Adriatic"--Ck>leridge's  Table  Talk,  pp.  185. 

>  We  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  treatise  of  Padre  GeorgL  It  is  entitled  "  Paului 
Apostolus  in  marl,  quod  nunc  Yenetus  sinus  dicitur,  nanfrngus."  Yen.  1730.  Other 
treatises  followed,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  question  by  Ciantar  1788, 8.  Gaspare  1739, 
8dugliagal757,  J\d  De  Soldanis  1758,  all  published  at  Yenice.  Georgi,  however,  was 
not  thefirstwho  suggested  that  the  AposUe  was  wrecked  on  MeUdainthe  Adriatio. 
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been  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  order,  which  hid  a  convuit  an  that 
small  island.  Bat  it  is  more  soiprising  that  the  yiew  should  have  been 
maintained  by  other  writers  since.*  For  not  only  do  the  dassical  poets' 
ose  the  name  "  Adria'^  for  all  that  natural  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  between  SicOy  and  Greece,  bnt  the  same  phraseology  is  fonnd 
in  historians  and  geographers.  Thus  Ptolemy'  distinguishes  clearly  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  Golf.  Pansanias^  says  that  the 
Straits  of  Messene  unite  the  I^hene  Sea  with  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and 
Procopius*  considers  Malta  as  lying  on  the  boundary  of  the  latter.  Nor 
are  the  other  objections  more  successful  It  is  argued  that  Alexandrian 
sailors  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  of  an  island  so  well  known 
as  Malta  was  then.  Bnt  surely  they  might  have  been  very  familiar  with 
the  harbour  of  Yaletta,  without  being  able  to  recognise  that  part  of  the 
coast  on  which  they  came  during  the  storm.  A  modem  sailor  who  had 
made  many  passages  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  might  yet  be 
perplexed  if  he  found  himself  in  hazy  weather  on  some  part  of  the  coast  oi 
Wales.'  Besides,  we  are  told  that  the  seamen  did  recognize  the  island  as 
soon  as  they  were  ashore.^  It  is  contended  also  that  the  people  of  Malta 
would  not  have  been  called  barbarians.  But,  if  the  sailors  were  Greeks 
(as  they  probably  were),  they  would  have  employed  this  term,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  of  those  who  spoke  a  different  language  Arom  their  own.* 
Again  it  is  argued  that  there  are  no  vipers — that  there  is  hardly  any 
wood — ^in  Malta.  But  who  does  not  recognize  here  the  natural  changes 
which  result  from  the  increase  of  inhabitants*  and  cultivation  ?    Within 


We  fiod  in  Const  Porpbyrog.  de  Adm.  imp.  o.  36,  mentioned  among  the  islands  of  this 
golf,  N^aof  irfpa  /uydhi  rd  KiXera  ^roi  rd  "UaXoCeiTot,  ^v  tv  raic  irpd^eai  ruv 
drrocrSXuv  6  dyioc  Aovko^  fii/tviiTai,  KeXirifv  rainpf  wpoaayopevav  h  f  kai  kx^Q 
rbv  &yuv  TiaijiXov  Jird  rev  dwcrCXcv  vpoa^^TO,  ^  xdl  rv>  irCpi  6  dyioc  Hav^ 
KcH^Xe^e:  UL  p.  164,  ed.  Bonn.    Compare  p.  146. 

^  3fr.  Smith  has  effectoally  di^oeed  of  all  Bryant's  argnments,  if  snch  they  can  be 
ealled.  See  especially  his  dissertation  on  the  island  Melita.  Among  thoae  iHio  have 
adopted  Bryant's  view,  we  have  referred  by  name  only  to  Falconer. 

•  See  Ovid,  Fast  iv.    Trisi  i.  12.    Hor.  £p. 

>  See  various  passages  in  the  third  book.  *  Eliao.  v. 

•  The  passage  from  the  Yandal  War  has  been  quoted  above.  See  again  the  Gothic 
War,  iiL  40.  Thocydides  speaks  of  the  Adriatic  sea  in  the  sune  way.  We  shoold 
also  bear  in  mind  the  diipwreck  of  Joeephns,  which  took  place  in  '*  Adria."  Some  (e. 
g.  Kr.  Sharpe,  the  author  of  the  History  of  E^t)  have  identified  the  two  shipwrecks : 
bat  it  is  difScnlt  to  harmonise  the  narrativea 

<  Even  with  charts  he  mi£^t  have  a  dilBcnlty  in  recognidng  a  part  of  the  coast, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  And  we  must  recollect  that  the  ancient  marine  had 
nodiarts. 

7  zzviiL  1.  •  See  above. 

•  See  above,  note  on  the  p<^ation  of  Malta.  Sir  C.  Penrose  adds  a  drcomstanoe, 
which  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  fai  considering  this  question,  via.  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Eni^^ts,  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  and 
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a  yer^  tew  years  there  was  wood  close  to  St.  Paul's  Bay ;  >  and  it  is  well 
known  how  the  Fauna  of  any  coontry  varies  with  the  yegetation.'  An 
argument  has  even  been  built  on  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  disease  of 
Publius  is  unknown  in  the  island.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  by  a 
simple  denial.'  Nor  can  we  dose  this  rapid  survey  of  objections  without 
noticing  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  lie  against  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Venetian  Meleda,  from  the  impossibility  of  reaching  it,  except  by  a 
miracle,  under  the  above-related  circumstances  of  weather,^ — ^from  the  dis- 
agreement of  its  soundings  with  what  is  required  by  the  narrative  of  the 
shipwreck/ — and  by  the  inconsistency  of  its  position  with  what  is  related 
of  the  subsequent  voyage.' 

To  this  part  of  the  voyage  we  must  now  proceed.  After  three  months 
they  sailed  again  for  Italy  in  a  ship  called  the  Castor  and  Pollux.^  Syra- 
cuse was  in  their  track,  and  the  ship  put  into  that  famous  harbour,  and 
staid  there  three  days.    Thus  St  Paul  was  in  a  great  historic  city  of  th  . 

that  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paul's  Bay  was  separated  off  by  a  line  of  fortiflcalioa 
built  for  fear  of  descents  from  Barbexy  croizers. 

1  This  statement  rests  on  the  aathority  of  an  English  resident  on  the  island. 

'  Some  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Smith. 

>  It  hiqipens  that  the  writer  once  spent  an  anzioos  night  in  Malta  with  a  fellow 
traveller,  who  was  soffertng  precisely  in  the  same  waj. 

4  **Jt  EnroclTdon  blew  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  the  pilots  afraid  of  being 
driven  on  the  quicksands  (and  there  were  no  such  dangers  to  the  south-west  of  them), 
how  could  it  be  supposed  that  they  could  be  driyen  north  towards  the  Adriatic?  In 
truth,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  well  appointed  ehip  of  modem  days  to  get  from  Crete 
into  and  np  the  Adriatic  at  the  season  named  in  the  narrative,  the  north  winds  being 
then  prevalent,  and  strong.  We  find  the  ship  certainly  driven  from  the  south  coast 
of  Crete,  from  the  Fair  Havens  towards  Clauda  (now  Gozzi),  on  the  south-west,  and 
during  the  fourteen  days'  continuance  of  the  gale,  we  are  never  told  that  Euroclydon 
ceased  to  blow,  and  with  dther  a  Gregalia  or  Leyanier  blowing  hard,  St  Paul's  ship 
could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  np  the  Adriatic."— Penrose,  MS.  He  says  again : 
"£ow  is  it  possible  that  a  ship  at  that  time,  and  so  circumstanced,  could  have  got  up 
the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  T  To  have  drifted  up  the  Adriatic  to  the  island 
of  Melita  or  Melida,  in  the  requisite  curve,  and  to  have  passed  so  many  islands  and 
other  dangers  in  the  route,  would,  humanly  speaking,  have  been  impossible.  The 
distance  from  (Hauda  to  this  Melita  is  not  less  than  780  geographical  miles,  and  the 
wind  must  have  long  been  from  the  south  to  make  this  voyage  in  fourteen  day  a  Now, 
from  (^uda  to  Malta,  there  is  not  any  one  danger  in  a  dkect  line,  and  we  see  that 
the  distance  and  4irection  of  drift  will  both  agree." 

s  This  is  clearly  shown  on  the  Austrian  chart  of  that  part  of  the  Adriatic 

«  From  the  Adriatic  Melida  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  gone  to  Bmn- 
dnmum  or  Ancona,  and  thence  by  land  to  Rome ;  and,  even  in  gdng  hj  sea»  Syracuse 
would  have  been  out  <tf  the  course,  whereas  it  is  in  the  direct  track  from  Malta. 

'  It  is  natural  to  assume  that  such  was  its  name,  if  such  was  its  nofidoiffiov,  i,  e,  the 
sculptured  or  painted  figures  at  the  prow.  It  was  natural  to  dedicate  ships  to  tiie 
Dioscuri,  who  were  the  hero-patroos  of  sailors.  They  were  supposed  to  appear  in 
tiHMe  li£^ts  which  are  called  by  modem  sailors  the  fires  of  Si  Elmo ;  and  in  art  they 
are  represented  as  stars.  See  these  stars  (lucida  sidera,  Hor.  Od.  L  ill.  2 ;  alba  tMlx, 
lb.  viiL  27)  on  the  coin  of  Rheginm  engraved  bdow. 
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West,  after  spending  mnch  time  in  those  of  greatest  note  in  the  East 
We  are  able  to  associate  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  thoughts  of 
Christianity  with  the  scenes  of  that  disastrous  expedition  which  closed  the 
progress  of  the  Athenians  towards  our  part  of  Europe, — and  with  those 
Punic  Wars,  which  ended  in  bringmg  Africa  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
We  are  not  told  whether  St.  Paul  was  permitted  to  go  on  shore  at 
Syracuse  ;  but  from  the  courtesy  shewn  him  by  Julius,  it  is  probable  that 
this  permission  was  not  refused.  If  he  landed,  he  would  doubtless  find 
Jews  and  Jewish  proselytes  in  abundance,  in  so  great  a  mercantile 
emporium  ;  and  would  announce  to  them  the  glad  tidings  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  proclaim  '*  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Gentile." 
Hence  we  may  without  difficulty  give  credit  to  the  local  tradition,  which 
regards  St.  Paul  as  the  first  founder  of  the  Sicilian  church. 

Sailing  out  of  that  beautiful  land-locked  basin,  and  past  Ortygia,  once 
an  island,*  but  then  united  in  one  continuous  town  with  the  buildings 
under  the  ridge  of  Epipolse, — the  ship  which  carried  St.  Paul  to  Rome 
shaped  her  course  northwards  towards  the  straits  of  Messina.  The  weather 
was  not  favourable  at  first :  they  were  compelled  to  take  an  indirect 
course,'  and  they  put  into  Rhegium,  a  city  whose  patron  divinities  were^ 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  same  hero-protectors  of  seafaring  men,  "  the 
Great  Twin  Brethren,*'  to  whom  the  ship  itself  was  dedicated.^ 

1  From  the  British  Mufiemn.  In  earlier  types  of  this  magnificent  coin,  the  fish  are 
seen  moving  in  the  same  direction  round  the  head.  An  ingenious  theoiy  suggests 
that  this  was  the  case  so  long  as  the  old  city  on  Ortygia  was  an  island,  and  that  the 
change  in  the  coins  symbolised  the  joining  of  Ortyg^  to  the  mainland. 

*  See  note  on  the  coin.    The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  its  old  limit 

>  Mr.  Smith's  view  that  nepie^6vTec  means  simply  "  beating"  is  more  likely  to  bo 
correct  than  that  of  Mr.  Lewin,  who  supposes  that "  as  the  wind  was  westerly,  and 
they  were  under  shelter  oT  the  high  mountidnous  range  of  Etna  on  their  left,  they 
were  obliged  to  stand  out  to  «a  in  <H:der  to  fill  their  sails,  and  so  come  to  Rhegium 
by  a  cucuitous  sweep."  He  adds  in  a  note,  that  he  "  was  informed  by  a  friend  that 
when  he  made  the  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Rhegium,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
took  a  similar  circuit  for  a  similar  reason." 

4  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Rome  rBattle  of  Lake  Re^us).  See  the  cok,  which  e» 
hibits  the  heads  of  the  twin-divimties  with  the  stars. 
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Here  they  remained  one  day  (ver.  18),  evidently  waiting  for  a  fail 
wind  to  take  them  through  the  Faro ;  for  the  springing  up  of  a  wind 
from  the  south  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  following  words.  This  wind 
woold  be  favourable  not  only  for  carrying  the  ship  through  the  straits, 
but  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  If  the  vessel  was  single  masted,^ 
this  wind  was  the  best  that  could  blow :  for  to  such  a  vessel  the  most 
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advantageous  point  of  sailing  is  to  run  right  before  the  wind;'  and 
Puteoli  lies  nearly  due  north  from  Rhegium.  The  distance  is  about  182 
miles.  If  then  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated 
above  (p.  306),  that  she  sailed  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour,*  the 
passage  would  be  accomplished  in  about  twenty-€ix  hours,  which  agrees 
perfectly  with  the  account  of  St.  Luke,  who  says  that,  after  leaving 
Rhegium,  they  came  "  the  next  day^'  to  Puteoli. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  day  they  would  see  on  the  left  tl^e 
volcanic  cone  and  smoke  of  Stromboli,*  the  nearest  of  the  Liparian  islands. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  they  would  have  neared  that  projecting  part  of 
the  mainland,  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  bay  of  Salerno.' 
Sailing  across  the  wide  opening  of  this  gulf,  they  would,  in  a  few  hours, 
enter  that  other  bay,  the  bay  of  Naples,  in  the  northern  part  of  which 
Puteoli  was  situated.  Ko  long  description  need  be  given  of  that  bay, 
which  has  been  made  familiar,  by  every  kind  of  illustration,  even  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  it.  Its  southeastern  limit  is  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,'  with  the  island  of  Caprese  oppoate,  which  is  so  associated  with 

1  We  cannot  aflBome  this  to  have  been  the  case,  but  it  is  highly  probable.  Seeabove. 
We  may  refer  here  to  the  representation  of  the  harbour  of  Ostla  on  the  coin  of  Nero, 
given  below.    It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour  are  dngle-maeted. 

•  From  the  Britidi  Museum.  *  Smith,  p.  180. 

4  We  cannot  agree  with  the  N.  Brit  Beviewer  in  doubting  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Smith's  ooDclnidon  on  this  point. 

»  The  ancient  IrpoyyvJiti,  the  most  conspicuous  island  of  the  Liparian  IslanOs,  called 
also  the  Yulcanlan  and  .£olian  islands.  ''The  sea  about  them  Is  frequently  agitated 
by  sudden  storms."— Purdy,  p.  13L  They  are  described  in  Captain  Smyth's  work  on 
Sicily. 

<  See  the  Sailing  Directions,  129-133,  with  the  Admiralty  charts,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coast  between  Cape  Spartivento  (Pr.  Palinnrum)  and  Cape  Campanella 
(Pr.Wn&em). 

1  Soe  the  quotation  fromSeneca'i  letters  bdow.  The  early  writers  say  that  Ulysses 
raised  there  a  temple  to  the  goddess.  Strabo,v.  The  pdnt  was  also  called  tiie  Cape 
of  Surrentum  and  the  Ci^  of  the  Siren&  The  beauty  of  this  part  of  tiie  coast  is 
4«6ribed  by  Satins.    Sylv.ii.13. 
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the  memory  of  Tiberhis,  that  its  difls  stfll  seem  to  rise  from  the  blue 
waters  as  a  monument  of  hideous  yice  in  the  midst  of  the  fairest  scenes  of 
natnre.  The  opposite  boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Misennm,  where 
one  of  the  imperial  fleets  >  lay  at  anchor  nnder  the  shelter  of  the  islands  of 
Ischia  and  Prodda.  In  the  intermediate  space  ike  Campanian  coast 
Carres  ronnd  in  the  loveliest  forms,  with  Yesoyios  as  the  prominrat  feature 
of  the  view.  Bat  here  one  difference  mast  be  marked  between  St.  Paul's 
day  and  oar  own.  The  angry  i^eighboar  of  l^aples  was  not  then  an  on 
Bleeping  volcano,  bat  a  green  and  sanny  background  to  the  bay,  with  its 
westward  slope  covered  with  vines.'  Ko  one  ooald  have  suspected  that 
the  time  was  so  near,  when  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum  would  be 
lost  in  its  fiery  eruption ;'  and  little  did  the  Apostle  dream,  when  he 
looked  from  the  vessel's  deck  across  the  bay  to  the  right,  that  a  suin^ 
like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  hung  over  the  fair  cities  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  that  the  Jewish  princess,  who  had  so  lately  conversed 
with  him  in  his  prison  at  Cssarea,  would  find  her  tomb  in  that  ruin,  with 
the  child  she  had  borne  to  Felix.^ 

By  this  time  the  vessel  was  well  within  the  island  of  Capreie  and  the 
promontory  of  lUnerva,  and  the  idlers  of  Puteoli  were  ahready  crowding 
to  the  pier  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship.  So  we  may 
safely  infer  from  a  vivid  and  descriptive  letter  preserved  among  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  philosopher  Seneca.^  He  says  that  all  ships,  on  round- 
ing into  the  bay  within  the  above-mentioned  island  and  promontory,  were 
obliged  to  strike  their  topsail,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian 
corn-vessels,  which  were  thus  easily  recognised,  as  soon  as  they  hove  in 
sight ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  moralise  on  the  gathering  and  crowding  of 
the  people  of  Puteoli,  to  watch  these  vessels  coming  in.    Thus  we  are  fur- 

1  The  fleet  of  the  ''Upper  Sea''  was  stationed  at  Ravenna,  of  the  ''Lower"  at 

•  <«Hic  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Teeavius  mnbris."— Mart  iv.  44  '^YesvSa 
rora."— Colum.  X.  "  Vineta  VesevL"— Auaon.  IdylL  x  See  Lncr.  vi.  747.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  224.  Strabo  (v.  24)  describee  the  mountain  as  very  fertile  at  its  base, 
though  its  sammit  was  bairen,  and  fbll  of  apertures,  which  shewed  the  traces  of  earlier 
volcanic  action. 

s  See  the  younger  Pliny's  description  of  his  uncle's  death.    Ep.  vi  16. 

*  Joeephos.    See  above,  p.  273. 

s  "  Subito  hodie  nobis  Aleiandrin»  naves  appamerunt,  qnn  pnemitti  solont  ei  nun- 
tiare  seontorn  classis  adventnm.  Tabellarias  vocant  Gratns  illarum  CampaniK 
adspeotos  est  Oomis  in  pills  Pateolonun  torba  consistit,  et  ez  ipso  genere  veloram 
Alezandrinas,  qnamvis  in  magna  tnrba  navinm,  intelligit  Soils  enim  licet  sof^wrem 
intendere,  quod  in  alto  omnes  habent  navea  ....  Com  intravere  Capreas  et  promoo- 
toriom,  ez  quo 

Alta  procelloso  specnlator  vertice  Pallas, 
oetens  velo  Jabentor  esse  contentss :  sappamm  Alezandrinarom  insigne  est.    In  hoi 
omnium  discnrsa  properantliim  ad  litos,  inagnam  ez  pigritia  mea  sens!  volnptatem,' 
&&— Senec  Bp.  77. 
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oished  with  new  drcnmstances  to  aid  our  efforts  to  realise  the  amval  of 
the  Castor  and  Pdlox,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  with  St.  Paul  on  board. 
And  if  we  wish  still  farther  to  associate  this  event  with  the  history  and 
the  feelings  of  the  times,  we  may  tnm  to  an  anecdote  of  the  Emperor 
Augastos,  which  is  preserred  to  as  by  Snetonins.*  The  Emperor  had  been 
seized  with  a  feverish  attack — it  was  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness — and 
was  croising  abont  the  bay  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  when  an  Alexan- 
drian corn-ship  was  coming  to  her  moorings,  and  passed  close  by.  Tlie 
sailors  recognised  the  old  man,  whom  the  civilised  world  obeyed  as  master, 
and  was  learning  to  worship  as  Qod :  and  they  bronght  forth  garlands 
and  incense,  that  they  might  pay  him  divine  honours,  saying  that  it  was 
by  his  providence  that  their  voyages  were  made  safe  and  that  their  trade 
was  prosperons.  Angostos  was  so  gratified  by  this  worship,  that  he  im- 
mediately distributed  an  immense  sum  of  gold  among  his  suite,  exacting 
from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  expend  it  all  in  the  purchase  of 
Alexandrian  goods.  Such  was  the  interest  connected  in  the  first  century 
with  the  trade  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoll  Such  was  the  idolatrous 
homage  paid  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  only  difference,  when  the 
Apostle  of  Christ  came,  was  that  the  vice  and  corruption  of  the  Empire 
had  increased  with  the  gro¥rth  of  its  trade,  and  that  the  Emperor  now  was 
not  Augustus  but  Njero. 

In  this  wide  and  sunny  expanse  of  blue  waters,  no  part  was  calmer  or 
more  beautiful  than  the  recess  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay,  between 
Bai»  and  Puteoli.  It  was  naturally  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  coasts, 
and  seemed  of  itself  to  invite  both  the  gratification  of  luxurious  ease,  and 
the  formation  of  a  mercantile  harbour.  Bais  was  devoted  to  the  former 
purpose :  it  was  to  the  invalids  and  fashionable  idlers  of  Bome  like  a  com- 
bination of  Brighton  and  Cheltenham.  Puteoli,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  inner  bay,  was  the  Liverpool  of  Italy.  Between  them  was  that  in- 
closed reach  of  water,  called  the  Lucrine  Lake,  which  contained  the 
oyster-beds  for  the  luxurious  tables  of  Bome,  and  on  the  surface  of  which 
the  small  yachts  of  fashionable  visitors  displayed  their  coloured  sails. 
Still  further  inland  was  that  other  calm  basin,  the  Lacus  Avemus,  which 
an  artificial  passage  connected  with  the  former,  and  thus  converted  into  a 
harbour.  Not  far  beyond  was  Cum®,  once  a  fiourishing  Qreek  city,  but 
when  the  Apostle  visited  this  coast,  a  decayed  country  town,  famous  only 
for  the  recollections  of  the  Sibyl.* 

1  <<  Forte  Pateolaniim  einnm  pnetervehentl,  vectores  naateque  de  navi  Alezandslnai 
que  tantom  quod  appolerst,  caodldati,  conmatiqae  et  thura  libantur,  fkosta  omina  ei 
eximias laudes congenerant :  Per  iUvm  woere:  per  illtan namgare:  libertate  atque 
fartunU  per  ilium  fruL  Qua  re  admodum  ezfaHaratos,  qoadiagenoB  anreos  oomiilbai 
fivisit,  juBqufijiirandam  et  caationem  ezegit  a  dngolis,  non  alio  datam  sommam,  quaoi 
ta  emptionem  Alezandrinamm  meroiiim  abfiomptnroe.'*— Suet  Aug:  98. 
•  «  Qoamvifl  digressa  veteris  confiuiiB  amid 
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We  must  return  to  PuteolL  We  have  seen  above  (p.  309^  how  it 
diyided  with  Ostia^  the  chief  commerce  by  sea  between  Rome  and  the 
provinces.  Its  early  name,  when  the  Gampanian  shore  was  Greek  rather 
than  Italian,  was  Dicsearchia.  Under  its  new  appellation  (which  seems 
to  have  had  reference  to  the  mineral  springs  of  the  neighbourhood'  (ii 
first  began  to  have  an  important  connection  with  Rome  in  the  second 
Panic  war.'  It  was  the  place  of  embarkation  for  armies  proceeding  to 
Spain,  and  the  landing-place  of  ambassadors  from  Carthage.  Ever  after- 
wards it  was  an  Italian  town  of  the  first  rank.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
it  became  the  Flavian  Colony/  like  the  city  in  Palestine  from  which  St. 
Panl  had  sailed  :*  bat  even  from  an  earlier  period  it  had  colonial  privi- 
leges, and  these  had  jnst  been  renewed  nnder  Nero.°  It  was  intimately 
associated  both  with  this  emperor  and  with  two  others  who  preceded  him 
in  power  and  in  crime.  Close  by  Bais,  across  the  bay,  was  Bauli,  where 
the  plot  was  laid  for  the  murder  of  Agrippina.'  Across  these  waters 
Calignla  boOt  his  fantastic  bridge  ;  and  the  remains  of  it  were  probably 
visible  when  St.  Paul  landed.'  Tiberias  had  a  more  honuarable  monu- 
ment in  a  statue  (of  which  a  fragment  is  still  seen  by  English  travellers 
at  Pozzuoh),  erected  during  St.  Paul's  life  to  commemorate  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  cities  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.'  But  the  ruins 
which  are  the  most  interesting  to  us  are  the  seventeen  piers  of  the  ancient 
mole,  on  which  the  lighthouse '°  stood,  and  within  which  the  merchantmen 
were  moored.  Such  is  the  proverbial  tenacity  of  the  concrete  which  was 
used  in  this  structure,'^  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  ruin  existing  of  any 

Lando  tamen  vaew  quod  sedem  flgere  Cumi$ 
Destinet,  atque  unum  eivem  donare  StbylUBj^—JvLY,  iiL  1. 
I  See  Suet  Gland.  25,  for  a  notice  of  the  troops  quartered  at  Ostia  and  PnteolL 
'  It  was  named  either  from  the  springs  (aputeis),  or  from  their  stench  {aputemU). 
Strabo  says,  after  describing  Bain :  'E^c  ^  ^lolv  ol  ^fp2  AiKaiapxiav  dxral,  icai  airi^ 
♦  iroAff .    Ilv  6i  irp6Teoov  fUv  hriveiov  Kwaiov,  iir*  d^fwoc  Idpvfuvov  xard  6i  t^ 
*kwipa  oTpatelaVt  ew^^av  Tk^ftdtoi,  koI  /terovSfiaaav  IIor^Aovf,  &nd  twv  ^orwv- 
ol  (T  dnd  r^c  ^o-^Sloi  rov  Wtruv,  &na»  rd  x^^<^  ^^^^^  l^hCP^  BdUw,  xal  ri^  KvfuUaf, 
5n  Betcv  n^pic  kari  Kot  nvpbct  no^  $e6fiuv  iddruv, — ^v.  iv. 
>  LIT  ziiv.  *  See  Orelli's  Inscriptions,  Na  369& 

•  See  above  on  Csesarea,  p.  279,  n.  5. 

<  "  In  Italia  vetns  oppidom  Pateoli  jus  colonise  et  oognomentom  a  Nerone  aplscan 
tor.''— Tac.  Hist  ziv.  27.  It  appears,  however,  that  tUs  was  a  renewed  privilege. 
See  liiv.  xxziv.  42.    YelLPatLlS.    YaL  Max.  b(.  3,  & 

1  Nero  had  murdered  his  mother  about  two  years  before  St.  Paul's  coming.  Tac 
Ann.  ziv.  1-9. 

•  Some  travellers  have  mistaken  the  remains  of  the  mole  for  those  of  Callgula'a 
bridge.    But  that  was  only  a  wooden  structure.    See  Suet  Oalig.  19. 

•  The  pedestal  of  this  statue,  with  the  allegorical  representations  of  tiie  towns,  la 
still  extant  This  "  Mannorea  basis  "  is  described  in  the  seventh  volume  of  €koii» 
vius,  pp.  433-603. 

10  See  Cramer.    There  is,  however,  some  inaccuracy  in  his  reference  to  Pliny. 
>  The  well-known  Poxzolana,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xzxr.  13, 47 
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ancient  Roman  harbour.  In  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  we  spoke  of 
the  close  mercantile  relationship  which  subsisted  between  Egypt  and  this 
city.  And  this  remains  on  our  minds  a^  the  prominent  and  significant  fact 
of  its  history, — ^whether  we  look  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mole  and  think  of 
such  voyages  as  those  of  Titus  and  Vespasian/  or  wander  among  the 
broken  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,'  or  read  the  account  which 
Philo  gives  of  the  singular  interview  of  the  Emperor  Caligula  with  the 
Jewish  ambassadors  from  Alexandria.^ 

Puteoli,  from  its  trade  with  Alexandria  and  the  East,  must  necessa- 
rily have  contained  a  colony  of  Jews,  and  they  must  have  had  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  Jews  of  Rome.  What  was  true  of  the  Jews,  would  pro-, 
bably  find  its  parallel  in  the  Christians.  St.  Paul  met  with  disciples  here  ]* 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  among  them,  they  were  in  prompt  communication 
on  the  subject  with  their  brethren  in  Rome.*  The  Italian  Christians  had 
long  been  looking  for  a  visit  from  the  famous  Apostle,  though  they  had 
not  expected  to  see  him  arrive  thus,  a  prisoner  in  chains,  hardly  saved 
from  shipwreck.  But  these  sufferings  would  only  draw  their  hearts  more 
closely  towards  him.  They  earnestly  besought  him  to  stay  some  days 
with  them,  and  Julius  was  able  to  allow  this  request  to  be  complied  with.^ 
Even  when  the  voyage  began,  we  saw  that  he  was  courteous  and  kind 
towards  his  prisoner ;  and,  after  all  the  varied  and  Impressive  incidents 
which  have  been  recounted  in  this  chapter,  we  should  indeed  be  surprised 
If  we  found  him  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  one  by  whom 
his  own  life  had  been  preserved. 


ooor  or  mbuxa.    (From  th«  British  Ifiueiim.) 

See  Strabo,  L  c.  H  ii  iroAxf  i/inopetov  yeyhnrai  fifyiaroVf  x^^poi^rouiTOvg  Ix^"^^ 
ipfiovf  did  ii^  el^tav  toU  dfifxav  ovfifierpoc  yap  iari  ry  nrdvi^f  not  KoXXtfatv 
laxvodv  Kol  inj^iv  ^a/t6dvei,  dionep  r^  x^^^^  Karafd^carre^  rijiv  dfifwicoviaVf  izpoptP^ 
Xovai  x^fMTa  kc  ''^^  OdXarrav,  xai  KoXirovai  rdf  dvafrerrrafiivaf  ^Icvacr  ^oi'  da^Xui 
hfopfd^eadtu  rag  /uyiarar  SXKddac. 

1  See  p.  309. 

<  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rains  at  PozznolL    It  is  deicribed  in  the  guide 


»  Philo  Leg.  ad  Gaiam.  *  O^  rfpovref  ddeX^oi^,    k.  t.  X. 

i  See  ver.  16.    Kdiuidev  ol  diSe^l  dKovaavrec, 

<  UapexX^Offfiev  hf  airolc  hrifielvai  ifUpac  hrrd.    It  is  not  clearly  stated  who 
urged  this  stay.    Possibly  it  was  Julias  himself.    It  is  at  all  events  evident  from  ver. 
15,  that  they  did  stay ;  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  time  for  the  intelUstenet 
of  St  Paul's  landing  to  reach  Rome  so  long  before  his  own  arrival  there. 
VOL.  II. — 28 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

In  Tiberim  dcfluxit  Orontea.— Jut.  lii  62. 

TBI  APPIAN  WAY. — APPH   FORUM  AND  THE  THREE  TAVERNS. ENTRANGB  HHO 

BOMB. THE     PRJETORIAN     PREFECT. — DESCRIPTION    OF     THE     CITT. — TO 

POPULATION. — THE    JEWS    IN     ROME. — THE    ROMAN     CHURCH. — ST.    FAULTS 
INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  JEWS. — ^HIS  RESIDENCE   IN  ROME. 

1*HE  last  chapter  began  with  a  description  of  the  facilities  possessed  by 
the  ancients  for  travelling  by  sea :  this  mnst  begin  with  a  reference  to 
their  best  opportunities  of  travelling  by  land.  We  have  before  spoken  of 
some  of  the  most  important  roads  through  the  provinces  of  the  Empire :' 
now  we  Bxe  about  to  trace  the  Apostle's  footsteps  along  that  road,  which 
was  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  frequented  in  Italy,'  and  which  was 
called,  in  comparison  with  all  others,  the  "  Queen  of  Boads."  We  are  no 
longer  following  the  narrow  line  of  compact  pavement  across  Macedonian 
plains  and  mountains,*  or  through  the  varied  scenery  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  :*  but  we  are  on  the  most  crowded  approach  to  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  praetors  and  proconsuls,  embassies, 
legions,  and  turms  of  horse,  "  to  their  provinces  hasting  or  on  return/' 
which  Milton,^ — ^in  his  description  of  the  City  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  nations, — ^has  called  us  to  behold  "  in  various  habits  on  the  Appian 
road.'' 

Leaving  then  all  consideration  of  Puteoli,  as  it  was  related  to  the 
sea,  and  to  the  various  places  on  the  coast,  we  proceed  to  consider  its 

>  An  animated  description  of  one  of  the  post  statioDS  on  one  of  the  roads  in  Asia 
Minor  is  given  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzos.  (De  Yiti  sai,  S3.)  He  ii  dewriWng  bit 
•wn  parish,  and  says : 

K6vic  rd  irdvra,  koI  in^i  aihf  ipfiooi, 
Bp^i,  arepoyfiolf  irpaxTopec,  arpt^Xai,  irfAai, 
Aadf  <r  6(T0t  i£voi  re  koX  irXav6ftevou 
A^  laalfiov  tuv  kfiGv  UKhfoia, 
^  Jippia  longanim  teritor  Begma  viarvmP 

Stat.  SUv.  iL  2.   Seebelovi; 
»    FortheViai;gnatia,seeVoLLK>.316,317. 

«  In  ma]dng  our  last  allusion  to  Ada  Minor,  we  may  refer  to  the  desoription  which 
Badl  gives  of  the  scenery  roond  his  residence,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  inland  regioo 
thrice  traversed  by  St  PaoL    See  Humboldt's  Kosmos,  vol  IL  p.  26.    (Sabine's  Bag. 
Trans.) 
•  Paradise  Regained,  book  iv 
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commnnicatioDS  by  land  with  the  towns  of  Campania  and  Latiom.  The 
great  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  sonthern  part  of  the 
peninsula  was  the  Way  constructed  by  Appins  Glandias,  which  passed 
through  Capua,*  and  thence  to  Brundusium  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.^ 
Puteoli  and  its  neighbourhood  lay  some  miles  to  the  westward  of  this 
main  road :  but  communicated  with  it  easily  by  well-travelled  cross-roads. 
One  of  them  followed  the  coast  from  Puteoli  northwards,  till  it  joined  the 
Appian  Way  at  Sinuessa,  on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Campania.^  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  road  was  not  constructed  till  the  reign  of 
Domitian.*  Our  attention,  therefore,  is  called  to  the  other  cross-road 
which  led  directly  to  Capua.  One  branch  of  it  left  the  coast  at  Comae, 
another  at  Puteoli.  It  was  called  the  "  Campanian  Way,"*  and  also  the 
"Consular  Way."*  It  seems  to  have  been  constructed  during  the  Re- 
public, and  was  doubtless  the  road  which  is  mentioned,  in  an  animated 
passage  of  Horace's  Epistles,  as  communicating  with  the  baths  and  villas 
of  Baise.7 

1  The  YUk  Appia,  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  Roman  roads,  was  constructed 
as  far  as  Gapna,  a.  u.  o.  442,  bj  the  censor  Appins  Claudius.  (Liv.  iz.  29.)  Eight 
hundred  years  afterwards,  Procopius  was  astonished  at  its  appearance.  He  describes 
it  as  broad  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other,  and  as  made  of  stones  brought 
from  some  distant  quarry,  and  so  fitted  to  each  other,  that  thej  seemed  to  be  thus 
formed  by  nature,  rather  than  cemented  by  art  He  adds  that,  notwithstanding  the 
traffic  of  so  many  ages,  ihe  stones  were  not  displaced,  nor  had  thej  lost  their  original 
smoothness.  (Bell.  Got  L  14.)  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the  continua- 
tion by  Beneventum  to  Brundusium,  nor  is  the  course  of  it  absolutely  ascertained. 
Bergier,  in  his  great  work  on  Roman  roads  (in  the  tenth  volume  of  Gmvius)  makes 
little  reference  to  the  Appian  Way.  We  have  used  chiefly  Romanelli  and  Pratilll,  as 
referred  to  below.  With  Gramer's  Ancient  Italy. 

*  Here  it  came  to  the  customary  ferry  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  peninsulas, 
and  was  succeeded  on  th«  other  side  by  the  Via  Egnatia.  Strabo,  v.  3.  vL  3.  Com- 
pare YoL  L  p.  317. 

3  The  stages  of  this  road  from  Sinuessa  appear  as  follows  in  the  Peutlngerian  Table : 
— Savonem  Fl.  HI. ;  Ynltumum,  VH ;  Litemum,  VH ;  Cumas,  VI. ;  Lacum  Aver- 
num,  n. ;  Puteolos,  IIL  Thence  it  proceeds  by  Naples  to  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
Stable,  and  Suirentnm.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  entitled,  "Iter  a  Terracina 
Neapolim,"  and  the  distances  are  slightly  different  A  direct  road  ttom  Capua  to 
Neapolis,  by  Atella,  is  mentioned  in  the  Tab.  Pent 

*  This  is  the  load  wbieh  is  the  salject  of  the  pompous  yet  very  interesting  poem  of 
Statlus,  SUv.  iv. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  94. 

«  Pliny  says,  after  peaking  of  the  District  called  Labori»,  <<F{niantur  Labori»  via 
ab  atroque  latere  eomulari,  qu»  a  Puteolis  et  quae  a  Cumis  Capuam  ducit"  H.  N. 
zviii.29. 

7  See  the  vivid  passage  in  the  beginning  of  £p.  l  xv.,  where  we  see  that  the  road 
was  well-travelled  at  that  period,  and  where  its  turning  out  of  the  Via  Appia  if 
elearly  indicated : 

"  Mutandns  locus  est,  et  diversoria  not 
Preteragendus  eqnea    Quo  tendis  7    Non  mihi  Baias 
Est  iter  aut  Cumas,  UBfta  stomachosus  habena 
PJcet  equesL-'' 
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The  first  pait  then  of  the  route  which  Joliiis  took  with  his  prisoners 
was  probably  from  Pnteoli  to  Capua.  All  the  region  near  the  coast,  how- 
ever transformed  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  Yolcanic  forces,  which  are 
still  at  work,  is  recognised  as  the  scene  of  the  earliest  Italian  mythology, 
and  must  ever  be  impressive  from  the  poetic  images,  partly  of  this  world 
and  partly  of  the  next,  with  which  Yirgil  has  filled  it.  From  Cumse  to 
Capua,  the  road  traverses  a  more  prosaic  district:'  the  "Phlegrsan 
fields"  are  left  behind,  and  we  pass  from  the  scene  of  Italy's  dim  mytho- 
logy to  the  theatre  of  the  njost  exciting  passages  of  her  history.  The 
whole  line  of  the  road'  can  be  traced  at  intervals,  not  only  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Pnteoli  and  Capua,  but  through  the  intermediate  villages, 
by  fragments  of  pavements,  tombs,  and  ancient  milestones.' 

Capua,  after  a  time  of  disgrace  had  expiated  its  friendship  with  Hau- 
nibal,^  was  raised  by  Julius  Csesar  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  :'  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  it  had  resumed  all  its  former  splendour :'  and  about  the 
very  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  it  received  accessions  of  dignity  from 
the  emperor  Nero.^  It  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  whole  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  between  Rome  and  Brundusium.  That  part  of  the 
line  with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  northerly  and  most  ancient  por- 
tion. The  distance  is  about  125  miles  ;  and  it  may  be  naturally  divided 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  division  is  appropriate,  whether  in  regard  to 
the  physical  configuration  of  the  country,  or  the  moderh  political  bounda- 
ries. The  point  of  division  is  where  Terracina  is  built  at  the  base  of 
those  cliffs,"  on  which  the  city  of  Anxur  was  of  old  proudly  situated,  and 
where  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  unites  the  Papal 
States  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  distance  from  Capua  to  Terracina^  is  about  seventy  Roman  miles. 

1  On  the  left  was  a  district  of  pine  woods,  notorious  for  banditti  (Ga//tnarui  jnnitf), 
Juv.  ilL  306  ;  now  Pineta  di  Gastel  Yoltoma 

•  This  road  is  noticed  by  Romanelli  in  the  Diatriba  Seconda  on  the  Appian  Way 
and  its  branches,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Antica  Topografia  istorica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli  (1819).  Bat  the  fidlest  details  are  given  by  Pratilll,  in  book  ii.  cb. 
vliL  of  his  work  Delia  Yia  Appia  (1745).  After  mentioning  some  of  the  milestonefl 
found  at  Giogliano  and  Aversa,  he  says:  "Per  qnesta  strada  PApostolo  S.  Paolo, 
dappoich^  Ai  approdato  in  PozznoU,  dovette  con  centnrione  suo  costode  paasare  a 
Capoa,  e  di  li  poi  a  Roma." 

>  The  road  seems  to  have  left  Pnteoli  by  the  Solfatara,  where  Romanelli  says  that 
the  old  pavement  is  vidble. 

4  Liv.  zziL  •  Ccs.  B.  0.  L  14    VelL  Pat.  IL  44 

,    «  Appian,  B.  G.  iv.  8.    Bio  Cass.  zlix.    Strabo,  v. 

7Plin.H.N.siv.6.    Tao.  Ann.  ziU.  31. 

•  The  modem  Temdna  is  by  the  sea  at  the  base  of  the  cUfb,  and  the  present  road 
passes  that  way.  The  ancient  road  ascended  to  Anxur,  which  was  on  the  ramout 
(<'  SubimuB  impodtom  saads  Anzor.''— Hor.  £p.  l  v.  25.)  A  characteristic  view  ii 
given  hi  Mllman's  Horace.    See  below. 

•  The  stages  are  as  follows  (reckoning  from  Teirachia)  in  the  Antonine  Itineraij 
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At  the  third  mile,  the  road  crossed  the  river  Yultomus  at  Casilinnm,  a 
town  then  falling  into  decay.'  Fifteen  miles  further  it  crossed  the  Sayo, 
by  what  was  then  called  the  Campanian  Bridge.'  Thence,  after  three 
miles,  it  came  to  Sinnessa  on  the  sea,^  which  in  St.  PaaPs  day  was 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Latiom.  But  the  old  rich  Campania  extended 
further  to  the  northward,  including  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  famous 
Falemian  district  throngh  which  we  pass,  after  crossing  the  Savo.^  The 
last  of  these  hills  (where  the  vines  may  be  seen  trained  on  elms,  as  of 
old)  is  the  range  of  Massicus,  which  stretches  from  the  coast  towards 
the  Apennines,  and  finally  shuts  out  from  the  traveller,  as  he  de- 
scends  on  the  farther  side,  all  the  prospect  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
coast  near  Pnteoli.*  At  that  season,  both  vines  and  elms  would  have 
a  winterly  appearance.  But  the  traces  of  spring  would  be  visible  in 
the  willows;'  among  which  the  Liris^  flows  in  many  fiilent  windings — 
from  the  birthplace  of  Marius  in  the  mountains^ — to  the  city  and  the 
swamps  by  the  sea,  which  the  ferocity  of  his  mature  life  has  rendered  illus- 
trious.»  After  leaving  Minturnce,  the  Appian  Way  passes  on  to  another 
place,  which  has  dififerent  associations  with  the  later  years  of  the  republic. 
We  speak  of  Formi®,  with  its  long  street  by  the  shore  of  its  beautiful 

ixjNDis.  xvL  FoBHis.  zm.  MiNTUBNis.  DL  SDCUESSA.  DL  CAFUA.  XXVI.  The  dis- 
tances are  rather  smaller  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  where  a  mutcUio  Ponte  Campano 
and  a  mutatio  ad  octatmm  are  inserted  between  Sinnessa  and  Capua.  Casilinttm  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  Peutingerian  Table. 

1  Morientis  Casilini  reliqnise."  (Plin.  ilL  6.)  For  notices  of  its  more  eminent  days 
see  Liv.  xzii.  15.  xzilL  17, 18,  &c.  Casilinnm  is  *<  New  Capua,"  which  rose  on  its 
ruins  in  the  ninth  century,  and  which  appears  under  the  name  of  Casilino  in  mediaeval 
ohronicles.    (Romanelll,  iii.  686.) 

*  Campano  PontL    Hor.  Sat  i.  v.  45. 

5  Plotins  et  Yarius  Sinuesase,  Yirgiliusque  Occurrunt."— lb.  40. 

*  Pliny  extends  Campania  to  the  Liris.  "  Hinc  felix  ilia  Campania  est  Ab  hoc 
ana  incipinnt  yitiferi  coUes,  et  temulentia  nobilis  succo  per  omnes  terras  inclyto,  atque 
at  veteres  dixere :  Summam  Liberi  patris  cum  Cerere  certamen."  (H.  N.  iiL  5.)  1% 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Falemiu  ager,  which  extended  from  the  Hassle 
Hills  towards  the  Yoltamas.  See  Yirg.  Georg.  ii.  95.  Hor.  Od.  l  zx.  Propert  iv.  6. 
SiL  ItaL  TlL  159. 

5  See  Eustace.  The  ancient  road,  however,  seems  to  have  followed  the  coast 
<  ^^March  22.  We  cross  the  Liria  by  a  suspension  bridge.  It  is  a  large  streanw- 
tmly  a  taeUumtu  omnw— winding  like  the  Trent  among  willow-trees,  which  showed 
nearly  the  first  symptoms  of  spring  we  had  seen."  (Extract  flrom  a  private  jouxcal.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Paul's  journey  .through  Campania  and  Latium  was  verj 
early  in  spring. 

»  " Rura,  quae  Liris  quieta 

Mordet  aqua  tacitumus  amnis."  • 

Hor.  Od.  L  31. 

' Liris  nutritus  aquis,  qui  fonte  quieto 

Disdmulat  cursum."— SiL  ItaL  iv.  350. 
No  descriptloa  of  the  Garigliano  could  be  more  exact 
»  The  GrarigUano  rises  near  Arpinnm,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Honiea^ 

*  The  Marrourraium  urbs  of  Horace,  Sat  l  v.  37. 
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bay,  and  with  its  villas  on  the  sea  side  and  abore  it ;  among  which  woi 
one  of  Cicero's  fayonrite  retreats  from  the  turmoil  of  the  political  world 
and  where  at  last  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  assassins.*  Many  a  kctka,^  or 
pdanqnin,  snch  as  that  in  which  he  was  reclining  when  OYertakai  by  his 
murderers,  may  have  been  met  by  St.  Paul  in  his  progress, — with  othei 
carriages,  with  which  the  road  would  become  more  and  more  crowded, — 
the  dsium,^  or  light  cabriolet,  of  some  gay  reveller,  on  his  way  to  Bais, — 
or  the  four-wheeled  rhtda*  full  of  the  family  oi  some  wealthy  senator  quit- 
ting the  town  for  the  country.  At  no  great  distance  from  Formise  the 
road  left  the  sea  again,  and  passed,  where  the  substructions  of  it  still  re- 
main, through  the  defiles*  of  the  CaBcuban  hills,  with  their  stony  but  pro 
ductive  vineyards.  Thence  the  traveller  looked  down  upon  the  plain  of 
Fundi,  which  retreats  like  a  bay  into  the  mountains,  with  the  low  lake  oi 
Amyclae  between  the  town  and  the  sea.  Through  the  capritious  care, 
with  which  time  has  preserved  in  one  place  what  is  lost  in  another,  the 
pavement  of  the  ancient  way  is  still  the  street  of  this,  the  most  northerly 
town  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  in  this  direction.  We  have  now  in  front 
of  us  the  mountain  line,  which  is  both  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States, 
arid  the  natural  division  of  the  Apostle's  journey  from  Capua  to  Rome. 
'^Vliere  it  reaches  the  coast,  in  bold  limestone  preeipices,  there  Anxur  was 
situated,  with  its  houses  and  temples  high  above  the  sea/ 

>  See  Plutarch's  description  of  his  death. 

*  The  Uetieaf  or  coaches  carried  by  bearers,  were  in  constant  use  both  for  men  and 
women ;  and  a  traveller  could  hardly  go  from  Pateoli  to  Rome  without  seeing  many 
of  them.  For  a  description  of  the  lectioa  and  other  Roman  carriages,  see  the  Ezcorsoa 
in  Becker's  Gallas,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  257. 

3  For  the  eUium  see  two  passages  in  Cicero :  "  Inde  cisio  celeriter  ad  orhem  advectni 
domnm  venit  capite  involata"  (PhiL  U.  31.)  "  Decern  horis  noctomis  sex  et  quin- 
qaaginta  millia  passaam  cislis  pervolavit"  (Rose.  Am.  7.)  From  what  Seneca  says 
(**  Qoffidam  sunt,  qiue  possis  et  in  cisio  scribere."  £p.  72),  we  most  infer  that  such 
carriages  were  often  as  comfortable  as  those  of  modem  times.  See  Ginzrot,  Wagen 
a.  Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  u.  Romer,  L  p.  218. 

*  "  Tota  domns  rheda  componitur  ana."  (Juv.  iil  10.)  Gf.  Mart.  iiL  47.  The  re- 
mark jast  made  on  the  cisium  is  equally  applicable  to  the  larger  carriage.  Cicero 
says  in  one  of  his  Cilician  letters  (Att.  v.  17) :  **  Hanc  epistolam  dictavi  sedens  in 
rheda."  Ginzrot  gives,  firom  a  painting  at  Constantinople,  a  representation  of  a  state- 
carriage  or  rheda  containing  prisoners.  [Did  Jalius  and  his  prisoners  travel  in  this  way 
from  Puteoli  T]  The  rheda  meritoria  osed  by  Horace  (Sat  i.  v.  36)  was  the  common 
hack-carriage.  We  may  allude  to  another  well-known  scene  on  the  Appian  Way, 
where  the  rheda  is  mentioned,  Cic.  Mil.  10. 

6  Itri  is  in  one  of  these  defiles.  The  substractions  of  the  ancient  way  ehow  that  it 
nearly  followed  the  line  of  the  modern  road  between  Rome  and  Naples. 

«  *'  Impositum  sazis  late  candentibus  Anzur."  (Hor.  Sat  l  v.  26.)  "  Superbui 
Anxur."  Mart  vi  42.)  "Arces  superbl  Anxuris."  (Stat  Silv  L  3.)  "Prsecipitet 
Anxnris  arces."  (Lucan,  iiL  64.)  "  Scopulosi  veridcis  Anzur.  (Sil  ItaL  vili.  392.) 
There  are  still  the  substructiions  of  large  temples,  one  of  them  probably  that  (^Jupiter 
to  whom  the  town  was  dedicated. 
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After  leaying  Anzur,*  the  traveller  observes  the  high  land  retreating 
again  from  the  coast,  and  presently  finds  himself  in  a  wide  and  remarka- 
ble plam,  enclosed  towards  the  interior  by  the  sweep  of  the  bine  Yolscian 
mountains,  and  separated  by  a  belt  of  forest  from  the  sea.  Here  are  the 
Pomptine  marshes, — "  the  only  marshes  ever  dignified  by  classic  celebrity.'' 
The  descriptive  lines  of  the  Roman  satirist  have  wonderfully  concurred 
with  the  continued  nnhealthiness  of  the  half-drained  morass,  in  preserving 
a  living  commentary  on  that  fifteeiEth  verse  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  which  exhibits  to  us  one  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  the 
Apostle's  life.  A  few  miles  beyond  Terracina,  where  a  fountain,  grateful 
to  travellers,  welled  up  near  the  sanctuary  of  Feronia,'  was  the  termina- 
tion of  a  canal,  which  was  formed  by  Augustus  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  marshes,  and  which  continued  for  twenty  miles  by  the  side  of  the 
road.*  Over  this  distance,  travellers  had  their  choice,  whether  to  proceed 
by  barges  dragged  by  mules,  or  on  the  pavement  of  the  way  itself.*  It 
is  impossible  to  know  which  plan  was  adopted  by  Julius  and  his  prisoners. 
If  we  suppose  the  former  to  have  been  chosen,  we  have  the  aid  of 
Horace's  Epistle  to  enable  us  to  imagine  the  incidents  and  the  company, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Apostle  came,  unknown  and  unfriended,  to  the 
corrupt  metropolis  of  the  world.  And  yet  he  was  not  so  unfriended  as 
he  may  possibly  have  thought  himself  that  day,  in  his  progress  from 
Anxur  across  the  watery,  unhealthy  plain.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party 
at  Appii  Forum,  which  was  a  town  where  the  mules  were  unfastened,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  canal,  and  is  described  by  the  satirist  as  full  of  low 

1  The  fftages  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Joomey,  reckoning  ttom  Rome,  appear 
thus  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary :  ibigiail  zvl  trbs  tibebnab.  zvn.  affi  foro.  z. 
TABBAdNA.  zvm.  In  the  Peutingerian  Table  Bovillm  intervenes  between  Rome  and 
Arioia,  and  Sublanwrio  between  Aricia  and  Trea  TabemsB.  The  Jenualem  Itinerary 
has  a  Mutatio  ad  iMfitf  oorresponding  nearly  to  BoviUs,  and  a  Mutatio  ad  medias 
between  Appii  Forum  and  Terracina :  it  makes  no  mention  of  Tres  Tabems,  but  has 
instead  a  Mutatio  iponsas,  for  which  Wesseling  and  Romanelli  would  read  ad  pontes. 
*  "  Ora  manosqne  toa  lavimos  Feronia  lympha, 

Jfillia  tom  pransi  tria  replmos,"  Ac 

nor.  Sat.  1. 24. 

s  '*  Qoa  Pompttnas  via  dividit  nda  palndes."  (Lucan,  ill  85.)  The  length  of  the 
eanal  was  nhieteen  miles.  See  Procop.  de  BelL  Got  L  II :  Uedla  iroAAd  brrad&d  i<m» 
limSPoTa!'  fill  6i  Koi  irorofidct  dv  AeKOwSpiov  (Decennovium)  r$  Aarivov  fop§ 
KoXovaiv  ol  hnx^pioif  ^i  ^  hveaxaldeKa  nepuuv  arifula  (miUiaria),  ^ep  ^etatp 
if  rpelc  Kol  iUa  kiU  Uarbv  aradUivt,  oiiro  <5^  kicpdXXei  ic  OdXaaaav  dft^  itoXtw 
Tapaxhnpf, 

4  ^th  Horace's  aoooont  of  his  night-jonmey  on  tiie  canal,  compare  Strabo,  v.  3. 
HKfieiov  T^c  TafifioKiv^c  paSVjovri,  hrl  rijc  T«/t^f  fcapapipXtirai  ry  66^  r^  *Ainri^ 
it&avi  M  iroAAot)(  ronov^  nhjpovfjihii  rotf  iXtioic  re  /cai  toic  irorofuotf  idaai^ 
wXHtoi  6i  /idXuna  vvKTup,  607*  ifiPavrac  hp>*  kanipac  iicPaiveiv  nputac  koI  PaiiCta 
th  Jioiwfh^  r$  M^  ry  'Afriri^'  dAAd  koI  iuGT  fjiUpav  fiefiov24celTat  iC  iiuinvov. 
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tayern-keepers  and  bargemen,* — at  that  meetiDg-place  whcte  traTellen 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  had  often  crossed  one  another's  path,— on 
that  day,  in  the  motley  and  vulgar  crowd,  some  of  the  few  Christians 
who  were  then  in  the  world,  suddenly  recognised  one  another,  and  emo- 
tions of  holy  joy  and  thanksgiving  sanctified  the  place  of  coarse  vice  and 
vulgar  traffic.  The  disciples  at  Rome  had  heard  of  the  Apostle's  arrival 
at  Pnteoli,  and  hastened  to  meet  him  on  the  way  ;  and  the  prisoner  was 
startled  to  recognise  some  of  those  among  whom  he  had  laboured,  and 
whom  he  had  loved,  in  the  distant  cities  of  the  East.  Whether  Aquila 
and  Prisdlla  were  there  it  is  needless  to  speculate.  Whoever  might  be 
the  persons,  they  were  brethren  in  Christ,  and  their  presence  would  be  an 
instantaneous  source  of  comfort  and  strength.  We  have  already  seen,  on 
other  occasions  of  his  life,*  how  the  Apostle's  heart  was  lightened  by  the 
presence  of  his  friends. 

About  ten  miles  farther  he  received  a  second  welcome  from  a  smgukr 
group  of  Christian  brethren.  Two  independent  companies  had  gone  to 
meet  him  :  or  the  zeal  and  strength  of  one  party  had  outstripped  the 
other.  At  a  place  called  the  Three  Taverns,'  where  a  cross  road  from 
the  coast  at  Antium  came  in  from  the  left,  another  party  of  Christiana 
was  waiting  to  welcome  and  to  honour  "the  ambassador  in  bonds." 
With  a  lighter  heart,  and  a  more  cheerful  countenance,  he  travelled  the 
remaining  seventeen  miles,  which  brought  him  along  the  base  of  the 
Alban  HiUs,  in  the  midst  of  places  well  known  and  famous  in  early  Ro- 
man legends,  to  the  town  of  Aricia.  The  Great  Apostle  had  the  sympa- 
thies of  human  nature  ;  he  was  dejected  and  encouraged  by  the  same 
causes  which  act  on  our  spirits  ;  he  too  saw  all  outward  objects  in  "  hues 
borrowed  from  the  heart."  The  diminution  of  fatigue — ^the  more  hopeful 
prospect  of  the  future — ^the  renewed  elasticity  of  religious  trust — ^the  sense 
of  a  brighter  light  on  all  the  scenery  round  him — on  the  foliage  which 
overshadowed  the  road — on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  plain  to  the  left — on 
the  high  summit  to  the  Alban  Mount, — all  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  in- 
volved in  St.  Luke's  sentence, — "when  Paul  saw  the  brethren,  he  tha/nked 
Crod,  cbHd  took  cowrageJ^ 

The  mention  of  the  Alban  Mount  reminds  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  end  of  our  journey.  The  isolated  group  of  hills,  which  is  called  by 
this  collective  name,  stands  between  the  plain  which  has  just  been  tra- 

>  "  Inde  Forum  Appi, 
Differtom  naatis  caaponlbos  atque  malignis." 
This  place  is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  ad  Div.  IL  10.    Its  situation  was  near  the  pre* 
sent  TrepontL  • 

•  See  especially  Vol  L  p.  362. 

*  Tliis  place  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  when  on  a  joomey  ftom  Antiom  to  Rome.  AU 
iL  12.  From  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  to  have  been  not  very  fiir  froa 
Uie  modem  Cisterna. 
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versed  and  that  other  plain  which  is  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  AU  the 
bases  of  the  moon  tain  were  then  (as  indeed  they  are  partially  now)  clus- 
tered round  with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  wealthy  citizens.  The  Appian 
Way  climbs  and  then  descends  along  its  southern  slope.  After  passing 
Lanuvium »  it  crossed  a  crater-like  valley  on  immense  substructions,  which 
still  remain.*  Here  is  Aricia,  an  easy  stage  from  Rome.'  The  town  was 
above  the  road  ;  find  on  the  hill  side  swarms  of  beggars  beset  travellers 
as  they  passed.*  On  the  summit  of  the  next  rise,  Paul  of  Tarsus  would 
obtain  his  first  view  of  Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prospect  was, 
in  many  respects,  very  different  from  the  view  which  is  now  obtained  from 
the  same  spot.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  features  of  the  scene  are  un- 
altered. The  long  wall  of  blue  Sabine  mountains,  with  Soracte  in  the 
distance,  closed  in  the  Campagna,  which  stretched  far  across  to  the  sea 
and  round  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills.  But  ancient  Rome  was  not,  like 
modem  Rome,  impressive  from  its  solitude,  standing  alone,  with  its  one 
conspicuous  cupola,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  though  beautiful  waste. 
St.  Paul  would  see  a  vast  city,  covering  the  Campagna,  and  almost  con- 
tinuously connected  by  its  suburbs  with  the  villas  on  the  hill  where  he 
stood,  and  with  the  bright  towns  which  clustered  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  opposite.  Over  all  the  intermediate  space  were  the  houses  and 
gardens,  through  which  aqueducts  and  roads  might  be  traced  in  converg- 
ing lines  towards  the  confused  mass  of  edifices  which  formed  the  city  of 
Rome.  Here  no  conspicuous  building,  elevated  above  the  r.^t,  attracted 
the  eye  or  the  imagination.  Ancient  Rome  had  neither  cupola*  nor  cam- 
panile. Still  less  had  it  any  of  those  spires,  which  give  life  to  all  the 
landscapes  of  Northern  Christendom.  It  was  a  wide-spread  aggregate  of 
buildings,  which,  though  separated  by  narrow  streets  and  open  squares, 
appeared,  when  seen  from  near  Aricia,  blended  into  one  indiscriminate 
mass :  for  distance  concealed  the  contrasts  which  divided  the  crowded 

1  Sab  Lanavio  is  one  of  the  stations  in  the  Tab.  Pent  (See  above.)  The  ancient 
Lannviam  was  on  a  hill  on  the  left,  near  where  the  Via  Appia  (which  can  be  traced 
here,  by  means  of  the  tombs,  as  it  ascends  from  the  plain)  strikes  the  modem  road  by 
VelletrL 

*  The  present  road  is  carried  through  the  modem  town  of  Laricia,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  citadel  of  ancient  Aricia.  The  Appian  Way  went  across  the  valley, 
below.  Sec  Sir  W.  GelFs  Campagna,  nnder  Aricia  and  Laricia :  see  also  an  article, 
entitled  "  Excursions  from  Rome  in  1843,"  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Classical  Museum, 
p.  322.  The  magnificent  causeway  or  viaduct,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  700  feet  long, 
and  in  some  places  70  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  enormous  squared  blocks  of  peperino, 
with  arches  for  the  water  of  the  torrents  to  pass  through. 

s  «  EgresBum  magna  me  excipit  Aricia  Roma."  Compare  Epictetus  as  quoted  here 
by  Orelli :  o^x&vv  h  *kpuu<f  6pi<rniaofuv.    The  distance  from  Rome  was  sixteen  milea 

4  The  ciwtu  Arieinvs  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  swaraiing  with  beggars*  Juv. 
Sat.  iv.  117.    Pers.  Sat.  vL  66.    Mart  Epig.  xiL  32. 

•  The  Pantheon  was  hideed  buUt ;  but  the  worid  had  not  seen  any  instance  of  ar 
:l<>7aUM]  dome,  like  that  of  St  Sophia,  St  Peter's,  or  St  Panl'a 
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habitatioiis  of  the  poor  and  the  dark  hannts  of  filth  and  miserj— fhim 
he  theatres  and  colonnades,  the  baths,  the  temples  imd  palaces  with 
gilded  roofs,  flashing  h^k  the  snn. 

The  road  descended  into  the  plain  of  BoTille,  six  miles  from  Arida :  * 
and  thence  it  proceeded  in  a  straight  line,*  with  the  sepulchres  of  illnstn- 
ons  families  on  either  hand.'  One  of  these  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Julian  gens,*  with  which  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners 
was  in  some  way  connected.*  As  they  proceeded  over  the  old  pavement, 
among  gardens  and  modem  houses,*  and  approached  nearer  the  busy  me- 
tropolis— the  "  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in**  ^  in  various  costumes 
and  on  various  errands, — vehicles,  horsemen  and  foot-passengers,  soldiers 
and  labourers,  Romans  and  foreigners, — became  more  crowded  and  con- 
fusing. The  houses  grew  closer.  They  were  ahready  in  Rome.  It  was 
impossible  to  define  the  commencement  of  the  city.  Its  populous  portions 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  marked  out  by  Servius.  The  ancient  wall, 
with  its  once  sacred  pomoerium,  was  rather  an  object  for  antiquarian  inte- 
rest, like  the  walls  of  York  or  Chester,  than  any  protection  against  the 
enemies,  who  were  kept  far  aloof  by  the  legions  on  the  frontier. 

Yet  the  Porta  Gapena  is  a  spot  which  we  caa  hardly  leave  without 
lingering  for  a  moment.  Under  this  arch — ^which  was  perpetually  drip- 
ping* with  the  water  of  the  aqueduct »  that  went  over  it — ^had  passed  all 

>  Bovills  (not  for  fh>m  Fratocchie)  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  Clodius  was  killed. 

•  The  modem  road  deviates  slightly  from  the  Via  Appia ;  but  by  aid  of  the  tombs 
the  eye  can  easily  trace  the  coarse  of  ihe  ancient  way,  which  was,  as  Nibby  says, 
«  Yandicalmente  distnitta  Panno  1791  per  resarcire  la  strada  modema,  che  a  sinistra 
se  vede."    (Viagglo,  p.  146.) 

»  The  sentence  hi  Cicero  is  well  known :  "  An  tu  egressos  porta  Gapena,  com  Cala- 
tini,  Scipionnm,  Serviliorum,  Metellonun,  sepulchra  vides,  miseros  putes  iUost "  Foi 
an  account  of  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  see  the  Beschreibung  Roms,  iiL  612.  That  of 
Cecilia  Metella  is  engraved  on  our  map  of  Rome.  Pompey's  tomb  was  also  on  the 
Appian  Way,  but  nearer  to  Arlcla. 

«  Sir  W.  Gell,  on  what  appears  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  borying-place  of  the  Gens 
Julia,  near  Bovlllfle.    See  Tac.  Ann.  IL  41.    zv.  33. 

6  He  might  be  a  freebom  Italian  (like  Cornelius,  see  VoL  L  p.  115),  or  he  might  be 
a  f^ed  man,  or  the  descendant  of  a  freed  man,  manumitted  by  some  member  of  the 
Julian  house. 

9  Much  building  must  have  been  continually  gomg  on.  Juvenal  mentions  the  ea^ 
rying  of  building  mat^ials  as  one  of  the  annoyances  of  Rome* 

7  Paradise  Regahied,  iv.  62. 

8  "  Gapena  grandi  porta  qu«  pluit  gutta."  (Mart  Ul.  47.)  Hence  trailed  the  moisi 
gate  by  Juvenal,  iiL  10.  Compare  Mart  iv.  18.  It  was  doubtiess  called  Gapena,  as 
being  the  gate  of  Capua.  Its  position  is  ftiUy  ascertained  to  have  been  at  tiie  point  of 
union  of  tiie  vallejs  dividing  tiie  Aventine,  Coelian,  and  Palatine.  See  Becker's 
Romische  Alterthiimer,  167 ;  also  121,  210.  Both  the  Via  Latina  and  Via  Appii 
issued  from  this  gate.  The  first  nulestone  on  the  latter  was  found  b  tiie  first  vine- 
yard beyond  the  Porta  a  Sebastlano  (see  map). 

»  This  was  a  branch  of  tiie  Marcian  aqueduct  "  Marcia  autem  parte  sui  post  hortoi 
Pallantianos  in  rivum,  qui  vocatur  Herculaneus,  dejecit  so  per  Coelium.    Puctuf 
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those  who,  since  a  remote  period  of  the  republic,  had  travelled  by  the 
Appian  Way, — ^victorious  generals  with  their  legions,  returning  from 
foreign  service, — emperors  and  courtiers,  vagrant  representatives  of  every 
form  of  heathenism,  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  Jews  and  Christians.^  Front 
this  point  entering  within  the  city,  Julius  and  his  prisoners  moved  on,  with 
the  Aventine  on  their  left,  close  round  the  base  of  the  Coelian,  and 
through  the  hollow  ground  which  lay  between  this  hill  and  the  Palatine  : 
thence  over  the  low  ridge  called  Velia,'  where  afterwards  was  built  the 
arch  of  Titus,  to  conunemorate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  then 
descending,'  by  the  Saera  Via,*  into  that  space  which  was  the  centre  of 
imperial  power  and  imperial  magnificence,  and  associated  also  with  the 
most  glorious  recollections  of  the  republic.  The  Forum  was  to  Rome, 
what  the  Acropolis  >  was  to  Athens,  the  heart  of  all  the  characteristic 
interest  of  the  place.'  Here  was  the  MiUiarium  Awmm,  to  which  the 
roads  of  all  the  provinces  converged.  All  around  were  the  stately  build- 
ings, which  were  raised  in  the  closing  years  of  the  republic,  and  by  the 
earlier  emperors.'  In  front  was  the  Gapitoline  Hill,  illustrious  long  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  Close  on  the  left,  covering  that  hill,  whose 
name  is  associated  in  every  modem  European  language  with  the  notion  of 
imperial  splendour,*  were  the  vast  ranges  of  the  palace — ^the  "  house  of 
CsBsar"  (PhO.  iv.  22).  Here  were  the  household  troops  quartered  in  a 
pratorium '  attached  to  the  palace.    And  here  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  in 

ipaos  montia  usibus  nihil  nt  inferior  sabmimstrana,  finitor  supra  portam  Oapenam." 
(FroQtiaas  de  AquaBdactibos,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Gnevius,  1644.) 

<  We  must  not  forget  that  cloee  by  this  gate  was  the  old  sanctuary  of  Egeria,  which 
in  JavenaUs  time  was  occupied  by  Jewish  beggars.  See  Sat.  iiL  13,  vL  542,  which  we 
have  already  quoted  (YoL  I.  p.  147). 

*  «  The  ridge  on  which  the  arch  of  Titus  stands,  was  much  more  coDBiderable  than 
the  modem  traveller  would  suppose :  the  pavement,  which  has  been  excavated  at  this 
point,  is  fifty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  in  the  Forum.  This  ridge  ran 
from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquillne,  dividing  the  basin  in  wliich  the  Colosseum  stands, 
from  thai  which  contained  the  Forum :  it  was  called  Telia.  Publicola  excited  popular 
suspicion  and  alarm  by  building  his  house  on  the  elevated  part  of  this  ridge."  Com- 
panion-Yolume  to  Mr.  Gookeeley's  Map  of  Rome,  p.  SO.  (See  Liv.  IL  7.  Cic  de  Rep. 
U.  31.    DionjB.  HaL  V.  19.) 

s  This  8lq>e,  flrom  the  arch  of  Titus  down  to  the  Forum,  was  called  the  Sacer  Clivus.  , 
Hor.  Od.  IV.  ii.  33.    Mart.  i.  IxxL  5.    iv.  Ixxix.  7. 

4  So  the  name  ought  to  be  written.    Becker,  1.  219. 

ft  See  Vol.  L  p.  356. 

0  See  a  fine  passage  on  the  Forum  in  Becker's  Alterthumer,  L  216. 

7  We  molt  not  enter  into  any  discussion  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Fora  of  Julius  Gasar  and  Augustus.  See  Chevalier  Bunson's  Treatises,  "  Les  Forum 
de  Rome,^  1837.  His  general  plan  is  attached  to  the  third  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  articles 
on  the  Topography  of  Rome,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  voL  iv.  p.  116. 

8  See  Becker,  L  415. 

9  We  think  that  Wieseler  has  proved  that  the  irpcuruptov  in  Phil.  L  13  denotesjhf 
quarters  of  the  household  troops  attached  to  the  Emperor's  reddence  on  tbe  PaJatine 
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the  great  Fratorian  camp  *  outside  the  city  wall)  Julius  gayo  up  his  pr» 
soner  to  Burrus,  the  Prcstorian  Pra^ftet^*  whose  official  duty  it  was  to 
keep  in  custody  all  accused  persons  who  were  to  be  tried  before  the  Em- 
peror.' 

This  doubt,  which  of  two  places,  somewhat  distant  from  each  other, 
was  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  meeting  with  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
I'rajtorian  guards,  gives  us  the  occasion  for  entering  on  a  general  descrip- 
uon  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It  would  be  nugatory 
to  lay  great  stress,  as  is  too  often  done,  on  its  "  seven  hills  '^  for  a  great 
city  at  length  obliterates  the  original  features  of  the  ground,  especially 
where  those  features  were  naturally  not  very  strongly  marked.  The 
description,  which  is  easy  in  reference  to  Athens  or  Edinburgh,  is  hard  in 
the  instance  of  modem  London  or  ancient  Rome.  Nor  is  it  easy,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  world,  to  draw  any  marked  lines  of 
distinction  among  the  different  classes  of  buildings.  It  is  true,  the  con- 
trasts are  really  great ;  but  details  are  lost  in  a  distant  view  of  so  vaiit  an 
aggregate.  The  two  scourges  to  which  ancient  Rome  was  most  exposed, 
revealed  very  palpably  the  contrast,  both  of  the  natural  ground  and  the 
human  structures,  which  by  the  general  observer  might  be  unnoticed  or 
forgotten.  When  the  Tiber  was  flooded,  and  the  muddy  waters  converted 
all  the  streets  and  open  plac^  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  into  lakes  and 
canals,^  it  would  be  seen  very  clearly  how  much  lower  were  the  Foruui 
and  the  Campus  Martins,  than  those  three  detached  hills  (the  Gapitoline, 
the  Palatine,  and  the  Aventina)  which  rose  near  the  river  ;  and  those 
four  ridges  (the  Ccelian,  the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Quirinal) 
which  ascended  and  united  together  in  the  higher  ground  on  which  the 
Prsetorian  camp  was  situated.  And  when  fires  swept  rapidly  from  roof  to 
roof,*  and  vast  ranges  of  buildings  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  one  night, 

1  The  establishment  of  this  camp  was  the  work  of  Tiberius.  Its  place  is  still  clearly 
visible  in  the  great  rectangular  projection  in  the  waUs,  on  the  north  of  the  citj.  Jji 
8t  Paul's  time  it  was  stricUj  outside  the  city.  The  inner  wall  was  palled  down  by 
Constantine.    Zos.  ii  17. 

*  This  Is  the  accurate  translation  of  r^  arparonedapxp  (Acts  zxviiL  16).  The 
Proffeetui  Pratorio  was  already  the  most  important  sabject  of  the  Emperor,  though 
he  had  not  yet  acquired  all  that  extensive  jurisdiction  wliich  was  sabsequently  con* 
ferred  upon  him.  At  tMs  time  (a.  d.  61)  Burros,  one  of  the  best  of  Nero's  advisers, 
was  Praetorian  Prsefect. 

3  Tniaxi  says  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  65)  of  such  a  prisoner,  "vinctus  mittl  ad  Pntfectos 
PrsBtorii  mel  debet"    Compare  also  Joeeph.  Ant  xvilL  6  quoted  by  Wieseler,  pw  393. 

*  The  writer  has  Imown  visits  paid  in  the  Ripetta  (in  the  Campus  Martins)  by  means 
of  boats  brought  to  the  windows  of  the  first  story.  Dio  Cassius  makes  three  distinct 
references  to  a  similar  state  of  things.  'O  Tipeptc  ireXayiaag  irdoav  t^  h^  nii 
vediotc  "VCftnv  KariXaffev,  6aTe  nXeladai,  liii.  20.    Compare  liiL  33.    IviL  14. 

B  Suetonius  mentions  floods  and  fires  together.  "  IJrbem  inondatlonibus  incendlisqne 
obnoxiam,  excoloit  adeo.  ut  jare  sit  gloriatos,  marmoream  se  relinquere,  quam  laterl' 
dam  accepisset"    Aug.  29.    ''  Adversus  incendia  excubias  noctumas  vigilesque  eout 
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that  cortrast  betweeii  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  tht 
rich,  which  has  appplied  the  Apostle  with  one  of  his  most  forcible  images, 
woold  be  dearly  revealed, — ^the  difference  between  structures  of  "  sump* 
tuous  mArbles,  with^'sUver  and  gold/'  which  abide  after  the  fire,  and  the 
hovels  of  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  which  are  burnt  (1  Cor.  iil  10-15). 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  modem  Eome,  with  a  desire  of  realising  to 
ourselves  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Augustus  and  Nero,  we  must  in 
the  first  place  obliterate  ^om  our  view  that  circuit  of  walls,  which  is  due 
in  various  proportions,  to  Aurelian,  Belisarius,  and  Pope  Leo  lY.*  The 
wall,  through  which  the  Porta  Capena  gave  admission,  was  the  old  Ser« 
vian  enclosure,  which  Embraced  a  much  smaller  area :  though  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  that  the  city  had  extended  it- 
self beyond  this  liipit,  and  spread  through  various  suburbs,  far  into  the 
country.  In  Ae  next  place  we  must  observe  that  the  hilly  part  of  Eome, 
which  is  now  half  occupied  by  gardens,  was  then  the  most  populous, 
while  the  Campus  Marfius,  now  covered  with  crowded  streets,  was  compa- 
ratively open.  It  ^as  only  about  the  close  of  the  republic  that  many  build* 
ings  were  raised  oir  the  Campus  Martins,  and  these  were  chiefly  of  a 
public  or  decorative  character.  One  of  these,  the  Pantheon,  still  remains, 
as  a  monument  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  This,  indeed,  is  the  period 
from  which  we  must  trace  the  beginning  of  all  the  grandeur  of  Bomaii 
buildings.  Till  th^  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  CaBsar,  the  private 
houses  of  the  citizens  had  been  mean,  and  the  only  public  structures  ot 
note  were  the  cloac»  and  the  aqueducts.  But  in  proportion  as  the  an- 
cient fabric  of  the  constitution  broke  down,  and  while  successful  gene- 
rals brought  home  wealth  from  provinces  conquered  and  plundered  on 
every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  city  began  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  new  and  imperial  magnificence.  To  leave  out  of  view  the  luxurious 
and  splendid  residences  which  wealthy  citizens  raised  for  their  own  uses,* 
Pompey  erected  the  first  theatre  of  stone,'  and  Julius  Csesar  surrounded 
the  great  Circus  with  a  portico.^  From  this  time  the  change  went  on 
rapidly  and  inceaiantly.    The  increase  of  public  business  led  to  the  ereo- 

mentos  eat  Ad  coeroendas  inundationes,  alveom  Tiberia  lazayit  et  reporgavit" 
lb.  SO.  The  fire-police  of  Aagostas  seeiiiB  to  have  been  organized  with  great  care. 
The  care  of  the  river,  as  we  learn  firom  iDScriptions,  was  committed  to  a  Curator  alvei 
TibertM. 

1  The  wall  of  Leo  lY.  is  that  which  endoees  the  Borgo  (said  to  be  so  called  from 
the  word  burgh,  used  by  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims)  where  Si  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  are 
eitaated. 

*  TOl  the  reign  of  Aagoatas,  the  hooBes  of  private  dtizans  had  been  for  the  meet 
part  of  son-dried  bricks,  on  a  basement  of  atone.  The  hoofles  of  Craarna  and  Lepidui 
were  among  the  earlier  ezoeptionB. 

s  Thia  theatre  was  one  of  the  principal  oniamenta  of  the  Campos  Martios.  Som 
parts  of  it  still  remain. 

4  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzvl  24, 1.    SaetGM.39. 
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tion  of  enormous  Basilicas  J  The  Forum  was  embellished  on  all  ^dea.* 
The  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,!  and  those  other  temples  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  conspicuous  at  the  base  of  the  Oapitoliue/  were 
only  a  small  part  of  similar  buildings  raised  by  Angostns.  The  triompha] 
arch  raised  by  Tiberius  near  the  same  place  *  was  only  one  of  many  struo- 
iures,  which  rose  in  rapid  succession  to  decorate  that  buy  neighbourhood. 
And  if  we  wish  to  take  a  wider  view,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the  aque- 
ducts, which  rose  in  succession  between  the  priyate  enterprises  of  Agrippa 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  recent  structures  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  Paul'  We  may  not  go  fur- 
ther in  the  order  of  chronology.  We  must  remember  that  the  Colosseum, 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  the  baths  of  other  emperors,  and  many 
other  buOdings  which  are  now  regarded  as  the  conspicuous  features  of 
ancient  Rome,  did  not  then  exist.  We  are  describing  a  period  which  is 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Nero's  fire.  Even  after  the  opportunity  which 
that  calamity  afforded  for  reconstructmg  the  city,  JuTenal  complains  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets.'  Were  we  to  attempt  to  extend  our  de- 
scription to  any  of  these  streets, — ^whether  the  old  Yicus  Tuscus,'  with  its 
cheating  shopkeepers,*  which  led  round  the  base  of  the  Palatine,  firom  the 
Forum  to  the  Circus,-— or  the  aristocratic  Carin»  along  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline,** — or  the  noisy  Suburra,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Yiminal  and 
Qnirinal,  which  had  sunk  into  disrepute,"  though  once  the  residence  of 
Julius  Cesar,'* — ^we  should  only  wander  into  endless  perplexity.    And  we 

1  The  Roman  Basilica  is  pecaliarly  interesting  to  us,  ainoe  it  contains  the  germ  of 
the  ChriBtian  cathedral.  Originally  they  were  rather  open  colonnades  than  enclosed 
halls ;  bat,  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  they  had  aasomed  their  ultimate  form  of  a  nave 
with  aislefl.  We  ehaU  refer  again  to  the  Basilicas  in  onr  account  of  Si  Paul's  last 
triaL 

•  Three  well  known  Ck>rinthian  columnB,  of  the  beet  period  of  art  under  the  Empe- 
^rs,  remain  near  the  base  of  the  Palatine.    They  are  popularly  called  the  remains  of 

the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator :  perhaps  they  are  part  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lax.    See  the  Beschreibang  Boms,  ill  272 ;  also  Bonsen's  '^Les  Forom,"  4sc ;  and 
Banbory's  second  article  in  the  Classical  Maseam,  p.  19. 
i  Snet  Aag.  c.  29.    Dio  Cass,  liii  1. 

•  For  the  tnie  names  of  these  temples,  see  Bunaen  and  Bunbory.  The  larger  ruin, 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  Clivas  Capitolinas,  is  belieyed  to  be  the  Temple  of  YeeptoMn, 
and  was  not  built  till  after  St.  Panics  death.  The  Ten^les  of  Concord  and  of  Saturn 
were  of  earlier  date. 

•  It  was  built  in  oommemOTation  of  the  recovery  of  the  standards  of  Varoa 

•  SeeTrontinus. 

V  Jay.  Sat  ill.  193, 199,  225,  236.    yL  78. 

•  See  JAv.  zzYii  37.  In  another  place  (ii.  14)  he  says  it  was  so  called  fhm  ths 
fitraseans,  who  settled  there. 

•  Hor.  Sat  n.  ill  22&  »o  Virg. -fin.  vUL  36.    Hor.  Bp.  L  viL  48. 
"  Jav.  UL  6.    X.  156.    xL  50.    Pers.  T.  32.    Mart  v.  xxiL  5.    x.  xiji  5. 

I*  *'  Habitavit  primo  in  Sabarra  modicis  sedibas ;  poet  aatem  pontifioatom  i 
in  Sacra  Via,  iomo  publica."    (Saet  Cml  c.  46. ^ 
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shoald  be  equally  lost,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  diacriminate  the  mixed 
multitude,  which  were  crowded  on  the  yarious  landings  of  those  insula,^ 
or  piles,  of  lodging  houses,  which  are  perhaps  best  described  by  comparing 
them  to  the  houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  outward  appearances  of  the  city,  it  is 
BtiU  more  difficult  to  trace  the  distinctive  features  of  all  the  parts  of  that 
colossal  population  which  filled  it.  Within  a  circuit  of  little  more  than 
twelve  miles '  more  than  two  millions '  of  inhabitants  were  crowded.  It 
is  evident  that  this  fact  is  only  explicable  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  with  that  peculiarity  of  the  houses  which  has  been  alluded  to 
above.  In  this  prodigious  collection  of  human  beings,  there  were  of 
course  all  the  contrasts  which  are  seen  in  a  modem  city, — all  the  painful 
Hues  of  separation  between  luxury  and  squalor,  wealth  and  want.  But  in 
Rome  all  these  differences  were  on  an  exaggerated  scale,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  modified  further  all  social  relations.  The  free  citizens 
were  more  than  a  million  :  ^  of  these,  the  senators  were  so  few  in  number, 
as  to  be  hardly  appreciable : '  the  knights,  who  filled  a  great  proportion 
of  the  public  offices,  were  not  more  than  10,000  :  the  troops  quartered  iu 
the  city  may  be  reckoned  at  15,000  :  the  rest  were  the  PUbs  wrhcina. 
That  a  vast  number  of  these  would  be  poor,  is  an  obvious  result  of  the 
most  ordinary  causes.  Sut,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  luxury  of  the  wealthier 
classes  did  not  produce  a  general  diffusion  of  trade,  as  it  does  in  a  modem 
city.  The  handicraft  employments,  and  many  of  what  we  should  call 
professions,^  were  in  the  hands  of  slaves  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  Plebs  urbana  lived  on  public  or  private  charity.' 
Tet  were  these  pauper  citizens  proud  of  their  citizenship,  though  many 
of  them  had  no  better  sleeping-place  for  the  night  than  the  public  por- 
ticos or  the  vestibules  of  temples.  They  cared  for  nothing  beyond  bread 
for  the  day,  the  games  of  the  Circus,^  and  the  savage  delight  of  gladiato- 

1  A  decree  waa  isBoed  by  Augustus,  defining  the  height  to  which  these  imula 
might  be  raisecL 

*  This  is  of  comae  a  much  wider  circuit  than  that  of  the  Servian  wall.  The  present 
wall,  as  we  have  said  above,  did  not  then  eadst 

3  This  is  Hoeck's  calculation,  l  IL  131.  Bnnsen,  in  the  Beeohreibung  Boms,  L  183, 
makes  a  sinnewhat  lower  calculation.  Each  estimate  is  based,  though  in  diflferent 
ways,  on  the  Monnmentum  Ancyranom.  For  remarks  on  the  very  low  estimate  of  M 
Doreau  de  la  llaUe,  In  lus  Economic  Politique  des  Remains,  see  Hoeck  in  the  Excor- 
Bos  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  his  first  volume,  and  Milman's  note  on  Gibbon'i 
thirty-first  chapter. 

4  Hoeck. 

•  Before  Augustus  there  were  1000  senators;  he  redooed  them  to  about  7d0.  Dis 
Caia  11142.    Uv.  14 

*  Some  were  physicians,  others  were  engaged  in  education,  Ac 

7  See,  on  this  whole  sutject,  Hoeck's  Bomische  Geschichte,  book  v  chap.  IL 

•  <•  Panem  et  Circenseq ; "  such  is  the  satirist's  account  of  the  only  two  things  ibv 
vhich  the  Roman  populace  was  really  anxious. 
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rial  shows.  Manufactures  and  trade  thej  regarded  as  the  business  of  the 
slave  and  the  foreigner.  The  number  of  slaves  was  perhaps  about  a  mil* 
lion.  The  number  of  the  strangers  or  peregrim  was  much  smaller  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  their  varieties.  Every  kind  of  nationality  and 
religion  found  its  representative  in  Borne.  But  it  is  needless  to  pursue 
these  details.  The  most  obvious  comparison  is  better  than  an  elaborate 
description.  Rome  was  like  London  with  all  its  miseries,  vices,  and  fol- 
lies  exaggerated,  and  without  Christianity. 

One  part  of  Rome  still  remains  to  be  described,  the  "  Trastevere,"  or 
district  beyond  the  river.>  This  portion  of  the  city  has  been  known  in 
modem  times  for  the  energetic  and  intractable  character  of  its  population. 
In  earlier  times  it  was  equally  notorious,  though  not  quite  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  low  rabble,  and  the  place  of  the 
meanest  merchandise.*  There  is,  however,  one  reason  why  our  attention 
is  particularly  called  to  it  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Jews — 
the  "Ghetto"  of  ancient  Eome:'  and  great  part  of  it  was  doubtless 
squalid  and  miserable,  like  the  Qhetto  of  modem  Rome,^  though  the  Jews 
were  often  less  oppressed  under  the  Cesars  than  under  the  Popes.  Here 
then — on  the  level  ground,  between  the  windings  of  the  muddy  river  and 
the  base  of  that  hill*  from  the  brow  of  which  Porsena  looked  down  on 
early  Rome,  and  where  the  French  within  these  few  years  have  planted 
tiieir  cannon — ^we  must  place  the  home  of  those  Iff aelitish  families  among 
whom  the  Oospel  bore  its  first-fruits  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world  :  and  it 
was  on  these  bridges,^ — which  formed  an  immediate  communication  from 
the  district  beyond  the  Tiber  to  the  Emperor's  household  and  the  guards 
on  the  Palatine, — ^that  those  despised  Jewish  beggars  took  their  stand,  to 

1  Whether  the  wall  of  Servins  Incladed  any  portion  of  the  opposite  ^de  of  the  river 
or  not  (a  queetioa  which  la  disputed  among  the  topographers  of  the  Italian  and  Grer- 
man  echools),  a  saborb  eziated  there  under  the  imperial  regime. 

*  "Mercis  ableganda  Tiberlm  ultra."  (Jav.  xiv.  202.)  *<  Tranatiberinus  ambula- 
tor, Qui  pallentia  solfarata  flractb  Permatat  vitreis."  (Mart  i.  42.  Compare  L  109. 
vL  93.) 

s  Philo  says  of  Aagostas:  TLQc  o^  dwedix^f>:  ^  vipav  roO  Ttfiipeuc  noroftoi 
iuy6,7(0iv  r^c  *P<V'9C  ammij^y  ^v  oim  ijyvoti  xarexo^iivfv  Kot  oUov/iiviiP  trpbi 
lavdiuuv,  (iL  568,  ed.  Ifaogej.)  Therememliranoeofthefaetmay,perhi^elacidate 
a  diiBcolt  paange  of  Horace.  The  ezolamatioa,  *<Hodie  tricesima  aabbata  "  (Sat  l 
ix.  69)  is  mcMre  explicable  if  sqipoeed  to  be  made  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion, and  near  some  ^Tnagogue;  and  Horace  josT  above  (18)  represents  himself  at 
going  to  see  a  firiend,  who  Is  lyii^  ill  '*  tram  Tibenm." 

*  The  modem  Ghetto  Is  the  filthy  qnarter  between  the  Gapitoline  Hill  and  the  old 
Fabrician  Bridge,  which  leads  to  the  island,  and  thence  to  the  Trastevere.  It  is  ear- 
rounded  by  walls,  and  the  gates  are  closed  every  night  by  the  police.  The  number  of 
Jews  is  about  8000,  in  a  total  population  of  150,000. 

*  The  Janicolom. 

«  «  Fontls  exoL"    Mart  x.  5.    See  Jav.  iv.  116.    v.  &    xiv.  134. 
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whom  in  the  place  of  their  exile  had  come  the  hopes  of  a  better  citizen- 
ship than  that  which  thej  had  lost. 

The  Jewish  community  thns  established  in  Rome,  had  its  first  begin- 
nings in  the  captives  brought  by  Pompey  after  his  eastern  campaign.^ 
Many  of  them  were  manumitted ;  and  thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  Jews 
in  Eome  were  freedmen.*  Frequent  accession  to  their  numbers  were 
made  as  years  went  on — chiefly  from  the  mercantile  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  Eome  and  the  East.  Many  of  them  were  wealthy,  and 
large  sums  were  sent  annually  for  religious  purposes  from  Italy  to  the 
mother  country.^  Even  the  proselytes  contributed  to  these  sacred  fnnds.^ 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  religious  influence  exerted  by  the 
Roman  Jews  upon  the  Tarious  Heathens  around  them ;  but  all  our  sources 
of  information  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  very  considerable.'  So 
long  as  this  influence  was  purely  religious,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  persecution  from  the  dvil  power  resulted.  It  was  when  commo- 
tions took  place  in  consequence  of  expectations  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  or 
when  vague  suspicions  of  this  mysterious  people  were  more  than  usually 
excited,  that  the  Jews  of  Rome  were  cruelly  treated,  or  peremptorily 
banished.  Tet  ^om  all  these  cruelties  they  recovered  with  elastic  force, 
and  from  all  these  exiles  they  returned  ;  and  in  the  early  years  of  Nero, 
which  were  distinguished  for  a  mild  and  lenient  government  of  the  empire/ 

1  See  Vol.  L  p.  18,  and  Remond^B  Greschichte  der  Ausbreitung  des  Jodenthums, 
referred  to  there.  The  first  introdaction  of  the  Jews  to  Rome  was  probably  the  enh 
baasy  of  the  Maccabees. 

■  Tufiaioi  ioav  ol  irXeiovc  direXevSepudhrec '  alxiiaTatroi  ydp  dxOivTic  eif  'IraXitn 
t&ird  Tuv  Ktiioafihuv  iXtv6ep6dtfaav  cMhf  tQv  narptuv  ^apaxapu^cu  PiaoBhr^ 
Phllo.  Ih, 

s  "Com  anrom,  Jadseomm  nomine,  qnotannls  ex  Italia,  et  ex  omnibus  provincilfe 
flieroflolyma  exportari  soleret,  Flaccos  sanzit  edicto,  ne  ex  Asia  exportari  liceret^' 
(Cic.  pro  Flaoco,  c.  28.)  Again,  Phllo  says,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  'Kfcioraro 
Kill  xpi/iaTQ  awarydyovTOc  dnd  tuv  dnapxup  lepd,  koI  irf/iizovrac  elc  'Ieoova6Xv/ia 
iid  TUP  Tdc  Ovatdc  dva§6vTuv, 

«  See  Tao.  Hist  v.  5.  ''Gsetera  institata  dnistra  foeda  pravitate  valuere.  Nam 
pesdmos  qnisque,  spretis  religionibus  patrils,  tribata  et  stipes  iliac  gerebat:  onde 
anctse  Jodseorom  res." 

*  The  very  passages  which  express  hatred  of  the  Jews  imply  a  sense  of  their  Inflaence. 
See  Juv.  xiv.  and  Cic  pro  Flacco ;  and  compare  Hor  Sat.  i.  v.  100  with  l  iv.  142, 
Many  Jews  were  Roman  citizens,  like  Josephns  and  St  Paol :  and  there  were  nomeroof 
proselytes  at  Rome,  especially  among  the  women  (see  for  instance  Joseph.  Ant  xvliL 
3, 5).  As  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  conquest  of  Jodsea  brought  Rome  under  the  in- 
fuence  of  her  captive.  Hence  Seneca's  remark  in  reference  to  the  Jews:  Vlcti  vio* 
toribos  leges  dedenmt  And  Rutilius  says,  gronping  together  4he  campaigns  of 
Pompey  and  Titos: 

Atque  utinam  nunqoam  Jadsa  snbacta  f oisset 

Pompeii  bellis  imperioque  TitL 
Latios  excise  pestis  contagia  serpont 

Victoresne  snos  natio  victa  premat 

•  The  good  period  of  Nero's  reign— the  first  ^utn^tiennit/m^-had  not  yet  expired^ 

VOL.  n. — 24 
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the  Jews  in  Borne  seem  to  haye  enjoyed  complete  tokration,  and  to  hare 
been  a  nmneroos,  wealthy,  and  influential  commnnity. 

The  Christians  doabtless  shared  the  protection  which  was  extended  to 
the  Jews.  They  were  hardly  yet  sufficiently  distinguished  as  a  self-existent 
commnnity,  to  proToke  any  Independent  hostility.  It  is  eyen  possible  that 
the  Christians,  so  far  as  they  were  known  as  separate,  were  more  toler 
ated  than  the  Jews  ;  for,  not  haying  the  same  expectation  of  an  earUily 
hero  to  deliyer  them,  they  had  no  political  ends  in  yiew,  and  would  not 
be  in  the  same  danger  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  goyemment.  Tet 
we  should  fall  into  a  serious  error,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  all  the 
Christians  in  Rome,  or  the  majority  of  them,  had  formerly  been  Jews  or 
Proselytes ;  though  this  was  doubtless  true  of  its  eariiest  membeis,  who 
may  haye  been  of  the  number  that  were  dispersed  after  the -first  Pente- 
cost, or,  possibly,  disciples  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  impossible  to  arr^e 
at  any  certain  conclusion  concerning  the  first  origin  and  early  growth  of 
the  Church  in  Eome  ; '  though,  from  the  manifold  links  between  the  city 
and  the  proyinces,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a  laige  and 
flourishing  community.  Its  history  before  the  year  61  might  be  diyided 
into  three  periods,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  banishment  of  the 
Jews  from  Home  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,'  and  the  writing  of  St  Paul's 
letter  from  Corinth.'  Eyen  in  the  first  of  these  periods  there  might  be 
Joints  of  connection  between  the  Boman  Church  and  St.  Paul ;  for 
:8ome  of  those  whom  he  salutes  (Rom.  xyi.  7,  11)  as  "  kinsmen,''  are  also 
said  to  haye  been  "  Christians  before  him."  In  the  second  period  it  can- 
not well  be  doubted  that  a  yery  close  connection  b^an  between  St.  Paul 
and  some  of  the  conspicuous  members  and  principal  teachers  of  the  Komon 
Church.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  Clau- 
dius, brought  them  in  large  numbers  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  Leyant ; 
and  there  St  Paul  met  them  in  the  synagogues.  We  haye  seen  what 
results  followed  from  his  meeting  with  Aquila  and  Prisdlla  at  Corinth. 
They  returned  to  Rome  with  all  the  stores  of  spiritual  instruction  which 
he  had  giyen  them  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  find  him,  as  is 
natural,  saluting  them  thus  : — "  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers 
in  Jesus  Christ :  who  haye  for  my  sake  laid  down  their  own  necks  :  unto 
whom  not  only  I  giye  thanks,  but  also  all  the  Churches  of  the  Oentiles. 
likewise  greet  the  Church  that  is  in  their  house."    All  thi^'eyeals  to  us 


The  full  toleration  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  is  implied  in  the  nairatioa  of  St  Paul's  i 
i  ing  with  the  elders,  and  in  the  lines  of  Persias : 

Herodis  yenere  dies  unctaque  fenestra 
Disposit»  pinguem  nebolam  yomnere  laoemA. 
>  A  yery  good  discussion  of  this  salject,  and  of  tbe  tradition  oonoeming  St  Peter's 
'first  visit  to  Rome,  will  be  found  in  Hemsen's  Paulas,  pp.  400-404.    See  shore,  in 
•Ihifl  Yolome,  pp.  155, 156 

■  VoL  L  p.  S85.  »  Vol.  XL  p.  155 
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A  great  amount  of  devoted  exertion  on  behalf  of  one  large  congregation  in 
Rome ;  and  all  of  it  distinctlj  connected  with  St.  PanL  And  this  is  per- 
haps only  a  specimen  of  other  cases  of  the  like  kind.  Thns  he  sends  a 
greeting  to  Epenetus,  whom  he  names  "  the  first-firnits  of  Asia ''  >  (ver.  5), 
and  who  may  have  had  the  same  close  relation  to  him  during  his  long 
ministration  at  Ephesns  (Acts  xiz.),  which  Aqnila  and  Prisdlla  had  at 
Oorinth.  Nor  most  we  forget  those  women,  whom  he  singles  out  for 
special  mention, — "Mary,  who  bestowed  much  labour  on  him"  (ver.  6) ; 
**  the  beloved  Persis,  who  laboured  much  in  the  Lord"  (rcr.  12) ;  with 
Tryphsna  and  Tryphosa,  and  the  unknown  mother  of  Rufus  (ver.  13). 
We  cannot  doubt,  that,  though  the  Church  of  Rome  may  have  received 
its  growth  and  instruction  through  various  channels,  many  of  them  were 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  St.  Paul;  and  accordingly  he 
writes,  in  the  whole  of  the  letter,  as  one  abready  in  intimate  relation  with 
a  Church  which  he  has  never  seen.'  And  whatever  bonds  subsisted  be- 
tween this  Apostle  and  the  Roman  Christians,  must  have  been  drawn 
still  closer  when  the  letter  htid  been  received ;  for  from  that  time  they 
were  looking  forward  to  a  personal  visit  from  him,  in  his  projected  journey 
to  the  West.  Thenceforward  they  must  have  taken  Ae  deepest  interest 
in  an  his  movements,  and  received  with  eager  anxiety  the  news  of  his 
imprisonment  at  Csesarea,  and  waited  (as  we  have  already  seen)  for  his 
arrival  in  Italy.  It  is  indeed  but  too  true  that  there  were  parties  among 
the  Christians  in  Rome,  and  that  some  had  a  hostile  feeling  against  St. 
Paul  himself ;'  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  animosity  of  the  Juduzers  was 
less  developed,  than  it  was  in  those  r^ons  which  he  had  personally 
visited,  and  to  which  they  had  actually  followed  him.  As  to  the  un- 
converted Jews,  the  name  of  St.  Paul  was  doubtless  known  to  them  ; 
yet  were  they  comparatively  little  interested  in  his  movements.  Their 
proud  contempt  of  the  Christian  heresy  would  make  them  indifferent. 
The  leaven  of  the  Oospel  was  working  around  them  to  an  extent  of 
which  they  were  hardly  aware.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  population 
of  Rome  had  a  tendency  to  neutralise  th^  currents  of  party  feeUng.  For 
these  reasons  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  was  probably  l^s  violent  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

Tet  St.  Paul  could  not  possibly  be  aware  of  the  exact  extent  of  their 
enmity  against  himself.  Independently,  therefore,  of  his  general  principle 
of  preaching,  first  to  the  Jew  and  then  to  the  Oentile,  he  had  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  losing  no  time  in  addres^g  himself  to  his  countrymen. 
Thus,  after  the  mention  of  St.  Paul's  being  delivered  up  to  Burrus,  and 
allowed  by  him  to  be  separate  from  the  other  prisoners,^  the  next  scene  to 

1  For  the  reading  here,  see  p.  193,  n.  1. 

^  See  Hemsen,  p.  404  '  See  PhiL  i.  15. 

«  ITo^  ^ovrdv ;  an  indulgence  probably  dae  to  the  inflaence  of  Jolina 
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which  the  sacred  historian  introduces  us  is  among  the  Jews.  Aftef 
three  days '  he  sent  for  the  principal  men  among  them  to  his  lod^g/ 
and  endeavonred  to  conciliate  their  feelings  towards  himself  and  the 
Oospel. 

It  was  highly  probable  that  the  prejudices  of  these  Roman  Jews  were 
already  roosed  against  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  or  if  they  had  not  yet 
conceiyed  an  unfavonrable  opinion  of  him,  there  was  a  danger  that  they 
would  now  look  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  he  had  appealed  to  the  Roman  power.*  He  might  eren  have  been 
represented  to  them  in  the  odious  light  of  one  who  had  come  to  Rome  as 
an  accuser  of  the  Sanhedrin  before  the  Emperor.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed his  auditors  on  this  point  at  once,  and  shewed  that  his  enemies 
were  guilty  of  this  very  appeal  to  a  foreign  power,  of  which  he  had  him- 
self been  suspected.  He  had  conmiitted  no  offence  against  the  holy 
nation,  and  the  customs  of  their  fathers ;  yet  his  enemies  at  Jerusalem 
had  deliTered  him, — one  of  their  brethren — of  the  seed  of  Abraham— of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin — a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews — ^into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  So  unfounded  was  the  accusation,  that  even  the  Roman 
goremor  had  been  ready  to  liberate  the  prisoner ;  but  his  Jewish  enemies 
opposed  his  liberation.  They  strove  to  keep  a  child  of  Israel  in  Roman 
chains.  So  that  he  was  compelled,  as  his  only  hope  of  safety,  to  appeal 
unto  Csesar.  He  brought  no  accusation  against  his  countrymen  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  stranger :  that  was  the  deed  of  his  antagonists.  In  fact, 
his  only  crime  had  been  his  firm  faith  in  Ood's  deliverance  of  his  people 
through  the  Messiah  promised  by  the  Prophetst  "  For  the  hope  of  hrad^^ 
he  concluded,  "  lam  hound  vnth  this  chainJ^ * 

Their  answer  to  this  address  was  reassuring.  They  said  that  they 
Lad  received  no  written  conmiunication  from  Judiea  concerning  St.  Pad, 
and  that  none  of  "the  brethren^  who  had  arrived  from  the  East  had 
spoken  any  evil  of  him.  They  further  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  from  him- 
self a  statement  of  his  religious  sentiments,  adding  that  the  Christian  sect 
was  everywhere  spoken  against.*  There  was  perhaps  something  hardly 
honest  in  this  answer ;  for  it  seems  to  imply  a  greater  ignorance  with 
regard  to  Christianity  than  we  can  suppose  to  have  prevailed  among  the 

1  Herd  ifiipac  Tpelc,  which  need  not  mean  three  complete  days. 

■  ^Eyhero  avyKa7Jaaa6<u  air^  Tot)f  bvrac  tuv  *lov6aiov  irp6Tovc-  With  regard 
to  elc  T^  ^eviav,  we  are  convinced,  with  Wieaeler,  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
rd  IStov  fua6o/M  mentioned  below.  The  latter  was  a  hired  lodging,  which  he  toob 
for  hlfl  permanent  reddenoe ;  and  the  mention  of  the  money  he  received  fh>m  the 
Philippians  (PhO.  iv.)  serves  to  shew  that  he  Would  not  need  the  means  of  hiring  t 
lodging.  The  §evta  (hospititnn)  implies  the  temporaiy  reddenoe  of  a  gnesi  witb 
friends,  as  in  Philemon  22.  Nothing  Is  more  likely  than  that  Aqnila  and  FrisciUa 
were  his  hosts  at  Rome,  as  formerly  at  Ck>rinth. 

»  See  Wieselcr,  p.  S97.  i  Ver.  17-20.  »  Ver.  31,  22. 
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Roman  Jews.  Bat  with  regard  to  Paul  himself,  it  might  well  be  tme 
that  thej  had  little  information  coneeming  him.  Thongh  he  had  been 
miprisoned  long  at  Csesarea,  his  appeal  had  been  made  only  a  short  time 
before  winter.  After  that  time  (to  nse  the  popular  expression),  the  sea 
was  shot ;  and  the  winter  had  been  a  stormy  one  ;  so  that  it  was  natural 
enough  that  his  case  should  be  first  made  known  to  the  Jews  by  himself. 
All  these  circumstances  gave  a  faTourable  opening  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Qospel,  and  Paul  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it.  A  day  was  fixed 
for  a  meeting  at  his  own  private  lodging.' 

Th^  came  in  great  numbers*  at  the  appointed  time.  Then  followed 
an  impressive  scene,  like  that  at  Troas  (Acts  xxi.) — ^the  Apostle  pleading 
long  and  earnestly, — ^bearing  testimony  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Qod, 
and  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  by  arguments  drawn  from  their  own 
Scriptures, — "from  morning  till  evening.''*  The  result  was  a  division 
among  the  auditors  ^ — "  not  peace  but  a  sword," — ^the  division  which  has 
resulted  ever  smce,  when  the  Truth  of  Ood  has  encountered,  side  by  side, 
earnest  conviction  with  worldly  indifference,  honest  investigation  with 
bigoted  prejudice,  trustful  faith  with  the  pride  of  scepticism.  After  a 
long  and  stormy  discussion,  the  unbeUeving  portion  departed ;  but  not 
until  St.  Paul  had  warned  them,  in  one  last  address,, that  they  were  bring- 
ing upon  themselves  that  awful  doom  of  judicial  blin^ess,  which  was  de- 
lounced  in  their  own  Scriptures  against  obstinate  unbelievers ;  that  the 
salvation  which  they  rejected  would  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  the 
Inheritance  they  renounced  would  be  given  to  the  Gentiles.*  The  sentence 
with  which  he  gave  emphasis  to  this  warning  was  the  passage  in  Isaiah, 
which  is  more  often  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  than  any  other  words 
from  the  Old, — ^which  recurring  thus  with  solemn  force  at  the  very  close 
of  the  Apostolic  history,  seems  to  bring  very  strikingly  together  the  Old 
Dispensation  and  the  New,  and  to  connect  the  ministry  of  Otjb  Lobd  with 
that  of  His  Apostles  : — "  Go  unto  this  peopk  and  scuy :  Humng  ye  shall 
hear  and  shall  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shaU  see  and  shall  not  jperceive : 
for  the  heart  of  this  people  is  toaxed  gross,  and  thdr  ears  are  dull  of  hear- 
ing, and  their  eyes  have  they  dosed  ;  lest  they  should  see  with  thdr  eyes,  and 
hear  toith  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  he  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them.'^  * 

A  formal  separation  was  now  made  between  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  the  Jews  of  Borne.    They  withdrew,  to  dispute  concerning  the 

>  Ta^dfuvd  o*T^  mxnf,  •  TI/cov  irXtlovec.  »  Ver.  23. 

*  Kai  ol  fiiv  hrttBcvro  rrtf  XtyofUvoic,  ol  di  Unarow  da^ft^ovoi  6i  6vT£f  npbi 
dXA^Aovf,  /c  r.  X. 

»  Ver.  24-28. 

«  Isa.  vi.  9, 10.  (LXX.)  Quoted  also  by  Odb  Lord  (Mai  ^<.  15),  and  referrod  to 
yjif  St.  John  (John  ziL  10). 
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''  sect''  which  was  making  soch  inroads  on  tbdr  prejndices  (rer.  29).  He 
remained  in  his  own  hired  hoase,>  where  the  indnlgenoe  of  BnmiB  per 
mitted  him  to  reside,  instead  of  confining  him  within  the  walls  the  Prsto- 
rian  barrack.  We  mnst  not  forget,  however,  that  he  was  stiU  a  pri- 
soner nnder  military  custody,— chained  by  the  arm,*  both  day  and  night; 
to  one  of  the  imperial  bodyguard, — and  thus  subjected  to  the  rudeness 
and  caprice  of  an  insolent  soldiery.  This  sererity,  however,  was  indis- 
pensable, according  to  the  Roman  law  ;  and  he  recdved  every  indulgence 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Pnefect  to  grant  He  was  allowed  to 
receive  all  who  came  to  him  (ver.  80),  and  was  permitted,  without  hind- 
rance, to  preach  boldly  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teach  the  things  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chbist  (ver.  81). 

Thus  was  fulfilled  his  long  cherished  dedre  "to  proclaim  theOospei 
to  them  that  were  in  Rome  also  (Bom.  i.  15).  Thus  ends  the  Apostolic 
History,  so  far  as  it  has  been  directly  revealed.  Here  the  thread  of  sa- 
cred narrative,  which  we  have  followed  so  long,  is  suddenly  broken.  Oar 
knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  oi  his  subse- 
quent hlstoiy,  must  be  gathered  almost  exclusively  from  the  letters  of  the 
Apostle  himself. 

1  *Ev  l^  fitadoftari.    See  above  on  eic  r^  ieviav, 

*  2i)v  r^  fvXaaoavTi  o^rdv  arpart^rp.  Acta  xzvilL  16.  See  above,  pp.  2S8, 289, 
and  compare  Eph.  vi.  20  (irpeaPevo  h  iX6ou),  CoL  iv.  18.  PliiL  L  IS.  Fonbly  two 
loldien  guarded  him  by  nigh^  aooording  to  the  lenteoee  of  the  Bonan  1 
enstodiam  geidnat,"— footed  by  Wieseler. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

nATA02  *0  AE2BI102  TOT  XPI2TOT.    (Eph.  iH.  1.) 

DEULT  OF  Sr.  PAUL^  TRIAL.— HIS  OCCUPATIONS  AND  COMPANIONS  DUBINa  HIS  DfFBISO» 
1IENT.-BB  WBITB3  XHB  SPISTLB  TO  PHZLBMOIT,  JWB  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSStAim, 
AND  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPEESIANS  (SO  CALLED). 

We  have  seen  that  St.  Paul's  accusers  had  not  yet  arriyed  from  Pales- 
tine, and  that  their  coining  was  not  even  expected  by  the  Roman  Jews. 
This  proves  that  they  had  not  left  Syria  before  the  preceding  winter,  and 
consequently  that  they  could  not  have  set  out  on  their  journey  till  the  fol 
lowing  spring,  when  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  was  again  opec 
Thus,  they  would  not  reach  Rome  till  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  yea. 
61  A.  D.i  Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  trial  was  necessarily  suspended, 
for  the  Roman  courts  required'  the  personal  presence  of  the  prosecutor. 
It  would  seem  that,  at  this  time,'  an  accused  person  might  be  thus  kept  in 
prison  for  an  indefinite  period,  merely  by  the  delay  of  the  prosecutor  to 
proceed  with  his  accusation  ;  nor  need  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider 
how  harshly  the  law  has  dealt  with  supposed  offenders,  and  with  what  in- 
difference it  has  treated  the  ri^ts  of  the  accused,  even  in  periods  whose 

I  Aboat  this  period  (as  we  learn  firom  Joaephua)  there  were  two  embasBiea  sent  from 
Jemaolem  to  B<»ne ;  viz.,  that  which  was  charged  to  conduct  the  impeadunent  of 
Felix,  and  that  which  was  sent  to  hiteroede  with  Kero  on  the  sulject  of  Agrippa'a 
palace,  which  overlooked  the  Temple.  The  fermer  aeemi  to  have  arrived  ia  Rome  hi 
AJK  60,  the  latter  in  ajk  61.  (See  note  on  the  Ohronologleal  table  ia  Aiq[»endlx.)  It 
Is  not  impoarible  that  the  latter  embassy,  in  which  was  Included  lafamael  the  High 
Priest,  may  have  been  intmated  with  the  proeecution  of  St  Paul,  fn  addition  to  thebr 
other  boflinen. 

*  See  (Mb,  Bomisoh.  CrimhuJ-ProceflB,  pp.  508,  611,  696,  689.  It  ahoiild  be  ob- 
served that  tiie  frroaecntor  on  a  eriminal  charge,  under  the  Roman  law,  was  not  the 
state  (as  with  ns  the  Grown),  bat  any  private  individual  who  chose  to  bring  an  aocusa- 
tioiL    ((Mb,  p.  516.)    . 

s  At  a  later  period  the  soq^enaiQn  on  the  part  of  the  proaecntor  of  the  pvooeedinga 
dnring  a  year,  was  made  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  it,  and  amonntod  to  an. 
«&o/»ho  of  the  proceee.  See  (Mb,  Romisoh.  Griminal-Prooeei^  p.  586.  In  the  time  of 
Nero  the  proseoutors  on  a  pnUio  charge  were  liaUe  to  poniahment  if  they  abandoned; 
it  from  oompt  motivea,  by  the  Soiatos  Conanltom  Toipiliannm.  See  Tadtoa,  Ann., 
ziv.  41:  «(tai  talem  operam  emptitasaet  vendidlssetve,  perinde  poena  teneretur,  ao si; 
publico  judido  calumnin  condemnatoa."  This  law  was  passed  a.  ix  61,  and  was  after* 
wards  interpreted  by  the  joriaconaolta  as  forbiddtaig  an  aoooser  to  withdraw  his  accu- 
•itioD     rCkib,  pp.  582^86,  and  690.) 
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civillzatioQ  was  not  only  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Roman  empire, 
bat  also  imbned  with  the  merciful  spirit  of  Christianity.  And  even  when 
the  prosecutors  were  present,  and  no  ground  alleged  for  tlie  delay  of  the 
trial,  a  corrupt  judge  might  postpone  it,  a6  Felix  did,  for  months  and 
years,  to  gratify  the  enemies  of  the  prisoner.  And  if  a  proyincial  OoTcr- 
nor,  though  responsible  for  such  abuse  of  power  to  his  master,  might  reo- 
ture  to  act  in  this  arbitrary  manner,  much  more  might  the  Emperor  him- 
self^ who  was  responsible  to  no  man.  Thus  we  find  that  ISberius  was  in 
the  habit  of  delaying  the  hearing  of  causes,  and  retaining  the  accused  in 
prison  unheard,  merely  out  of  procrastination.^  So  that,  eyen  after  St. 
Paul's  prosecutors  had  arrived,  and  though  we  were  to  suppose  them 
anxious  for  the  progress  of  the  trial,  it  might  still  have  been  long  delayed 
by  the  Emperor's  caprice.  Sut  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  when 
they  came,  they  would  have  wished  to  press  on  the  cause.  From  what 
had  already  occurred  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  failure  of  the 
prosecution.  In  fact  it  had  ahready  broken  down  at  its  first  stage,  and 
Festus  had  strongly  pronounced  his  opinion  of  the  innocence'  of  the  ac- 
cused. Their  hope  of  success  at  Rome  must  have  been  grounded  either 
on  influencing  the  Emperor's  judgment  by  private  intrigue,  or  on  produc- 
ing farther  evidence  in  support  of  their  accusation.  For  both  these  ob- 
jects delay  would  be  necessary.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  course  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  the  Court  should 
grant  a  long  saspension  of  the  cause,  on  the  petition  of  the  prosecutor, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  time  to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses' 
from  a  distance.  The  length  of  time  thus  granted  would  depend  upon 
the  f  emoteness  of  the  place  where  the  alleged  crimes  had  been  conmiitted. 
We  read  of  an  interval  of  twelve  months  permitted  during  Nero's  reign, 
in  the  case  of  an  accusation  against  Suilius,^  for  misdemeanours  conmiitted 
during  his  government  of  Proconsular  Asia.  The  accusers  of  St  Paul 
might  fairly  demand  a  longer  suspension  ;  for  tkey  accused  him  of  offences 
committed  not  only  in  Palestine  (which  was  far  more  remote  than  Pro- 
consdlar  Asia  from  Rome),  but  also  over  the  whole'  empire.  Their  wit* 
nesses  must  be  sunmioned  from  Judaea,  from  Syria,  frx)m  Cilicia,  from  Pi- 
ndia,  from  Macedonia ;  in  all  cities  from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  in  all 

»  Ti6(piO(  .  .  .  elxev  aOrdv  d6o/uov,  fteXX^c  el  xal  rif  Mpov  Baoikiuv  yevSfiOfOf 
....  d6ev  Kol  deoftoTuv  anpoaotuc  dnepioTToc  iv  (Joseph.  Ant  18,  quoted  by  Wie- 
ieler). 

*  Acts  zzv.  26,  and  zzvl  32. 

s  <*  Silvanum  magna  vis  aoeosatoram  circomsteterat,  posoebaftqae  tempas  evooan* 
•dorom  testiiim."  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ziiL  62.)  This  was  in  a  case  where  the  accused  had 
ibeea  proconsul  in  Africa.  We  nu^  observe  that  the  attendance  of  the  witae«es  to 
Hhe  prosecntion  could  be  legally  enfbrood.    (Greib,  p.  630.) 

*  Tac  Ann.  xiiL  43 :  "  Inqmsitionem  annaam  impetraverant" 

(  KivoUvra  ardatv  iruai  role  lovdatoic  Karii  Hhf  oUovfUvipf,  Acts  zziv.  6. . 
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^untries,  from  Jerasalem  roimd  about  onto  niyricam,  must  |estimouy  be 
Aought  to  prove  the  seditious  turbulence  of  the  ringleader  of  the  Naza- 
renes.  The  interval  granted  them  for  such  a  purpose  could  not  be  less 
than  a  year,  and  might  well  be  more.>  Supposing  it  to  be  the  shortest 
possible,  and  assuming  that  the  prosecutors  reached  Rome  in  August, 
A.  D.  €1,  the  first  stage  of  the  trial  would  be  appointed  to  commence  not 
before  August  a.  d.  62.  And  when  this  period  arrived,  the  prosecutors 
and  the  accused,  with  their  witnesses,  must  have  been  heard  on  each  of 
the  charges  separately  (according  to  Nero's  regulations),*  and  sentence 
pronounced  on  the  first  charge  before  the  second  was  entered  into.  Now, 
the  charges  against  St.  Paul  were  divided  (as  we  have  seen)  into  three' 
separate  heads  of  accusation.  Consequently,  the  proceedings,  which 
would  of  course  be  a^'oumed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  Emperor's 
convenience,  may  well  have  lasted  tin  the  begmning  of  63,  at  which  time 
St.  Luke's  narrative  would  lead  us  to  fix  their  termination.^ 

During  the  long  delay  of  his  trial,  St.  Paul  was  not  reduced,  as  he 
had  been  at  Cssarea,  to  a  forced  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
permitted  the  freest  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  was  allowed  to  re- 
side in  a  house  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  congregation  which 
flocked  together  to  Hsten  to  his  teaching.  The  freest  scope  was  given  to 
hif  labours,  consistent  with  the  military  custody  under  which  he  was 
placed.  We  are  told,  in  language  peculiarly  emphatic,  that  his  preaching 
was  subjected  to  no  restraint  whatever.^  And  that  which  seemed  at  first 
to  impede,  must  really  have  deepened  the  impression  of  his  eloquence  ; 
for  who  could  see  without  emotion  that  venerable  form  subjected  by  iron 
links  to  the  coarse  control  of  the  soldier  who  stood  beside  him  7  how 
often  must  the  tears  of  the  assembly  have  been  called  forth  by  the  up- 
raising of  that  fettered  hand,  and  the  clanking  of  the  chain  which  checked 
its  energetic  action  I 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  these  labours  of  the  imprisoned  Confessor 
were  not  fruitless ;  in  his  own  words,  he  begot  many  children  in  his 

1  Another  caoae  of  delay,  even  if  the  proeecators  did  not  make  the  demand  for  Baa- 
pension,  would  have  been  the  loes  of  the  official  notice  of  the  case  fonrarded  by 
Festoa  No  appeal  (as  we  have  before  observed)  could  be  tried  witiioat  a  rescript 
(called  ApoiMi  or  literm  dimusoriat)  from  the  inferior  to  the  saperior  judge,  stating 
foil  particulars  of  the  case.  See  C^b,  p.  689.  Such  documents  could  scarcely  have 
been  saved  in  the  wreck  at  Malta. 

*  It  was  Nero's  practice,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  '*  Ut  oontinuis  actionibus  omissii 
riogillatim  queque  per  vices  ageref    (Suet  Nero,  15.) 

s  See  above,  p.  282. 

4  We  need  not  notice  tiie  hyipthesis  of  Bottger,  that  fit.  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Rome  only  lasted  five  days.  It  has  already  been  refuted  by  Neander  (1. 428)  and  by 
Wieseler,  pp.  411-416. 

*  Acta  xxviiL  31 :  Kiipvoe  jv       ,     utrd  ndatfc  nappiialac  dKuXvToc, 
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chain&-  Meanwhile,  he  had  a  wider  Bfiien  of  action  than  eren  the  w» 
tropolis  of  the  world.  Not  only  "  the  crowd  which  pressed  upon  bin 
daOj,"'  but  also  ''  the  care  of  all  the  churches,''  demanded  his  constant 
vigilance  and  exertion.  Though  himself  tied  down  to  a  sin^e  spot,  h« 
kept  np  a  constant  intercourse,  bj  his  delegates,  with  his  conyerti 
throughout  the  empire  ;  and  not  only  with  his  own  conyerts,  but  with  the 
other  Oentile  Churches,  who,  as  yet,  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh. 
To  enable  him  to  maintain  this  superintendence,  he  manifestly  needed 
many  faithful  messengers  ;  men  who  (as  he  says  of  one  of  them)  ren- 
dered him  profitable  service  ; '  and  by  some  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  accompanied,  wheresoever «  he  went  Accordingly  we 
find  him,  during  this  Roman  imprisonment,  surrounded  by  many  of  his 
oldest  and  most  valued  attendants.  Luke,*  his  fellow-travdler,  remained 
with  him  during  his  bondage ;  l^otheus,*  his  beloved  son  in  the  faith, 
ministered  to  him  at  Rome,  as  he  had  done  in  Asia,  in  Macedonia,  and  in 
Achaia.  T^chicus,^  who  had  formerly  borne  him  company  from  Corinth 
to  Ephesus,  is  now  at  hand  to  carry  his  letters  to  the  shores  which  they 
had  visited  together.  But  there  are  two  names  amon^  his  Roman  com- 
panions which  excite  a  peculiar  interest,  though  from  opposite  reasons,— 
the  names  of  Demas  and  of  Mark.  The  latter,  when  last  we  heard  of 
him,  was  the  unhappy  cause  of  the  separation  of  Barnabas  and  PaoL 
He  was  rejected  by  Paul,  as  unworthy  to  attend  him,  because  he  had 
previously  abandoned  the  work  of  the  Oospel  out  of  timidity  or  indo- 
lence." It  is  delightful  to  find  him  now  ministering  obediently  to  the 
very  Apostle  who  had  then  repudiated  his  services ;  still  more,  to  know 
that  he  persevered  in  this  fidelity  even  to  the  end,*  and  was  sent  for  by 
St  Paul  to  cheer  his  dying  hours.  Demas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  a 
faithful  "  feUow-labourer"  ^*  of  the  Apostle ;  but  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
find  that  he  had  " forsaken '^  him,  "having  loved  this  present  wotW 
Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  that  as  tiie  fault  ot  Demas  was  the 
same  with  that  of  Mark,  so  the  repentance  of  Mark  may  have  been  pa- 
ralleled by  that  of  Demas. 

Amongst  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  companions  at  this  time,  there  were 

1  Philem.  10.  *  2  Cor.  zL  2& 

s  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 

•  Comp^  Acts  zlz.  22.    Aifo  tQv  Suucovowtov  abrf* 

•  GoL  iv.  U.    Fhilem.  24.    Luke  seems,  however,  to  have  been  absent  ttom  Bam 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  PhUipi^anB  was  written. 

•  Philem.  L    CoLLl.    Philip.  LL 

7GoLiv.7.    E|^vL21;cf:Afit8XZ.4;aQdTii{iL12. 

•  Vol  L  pp.  162  and  261.  • 

>  2  Tim.  iv.  11 :  UapKW  6vaXa6dv  dye  furC^  oeavroi^  iarl  ydp  ftoi  fl^ipygfty  9lt 
iiOKOviav, 
»  livepyoc,  Philem.  24 ;  cf.  CoL  iv.  14. 
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nro  whom  he  distingaishes  by  the  honourable  title  of  his  ''  fellow-prison- 
ere."  One  of  these  is  Aristarchns,!  the  other  Epaphras.*  With  regard 
to  the  former,  we  know  that  he  was  a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  one  of 
*'  Paul's  companions  in  travel/'  whose  life  was  endangered  by  the  mob  at 
Ephesns,  and  who  embarked  with  St.  Paul  at  Cssarea  when  he  set  sail 
for  Rome.  The  other,  Epaphras,  was  a  Colossian,  who  must  not  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Philippian  Epaphroditns,  another  of  St.  Paul's  fellow-la* 
bourers  during  this  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  exact  sense 
in  which  these  two  disciples  were  peculiarly  fdloto-pruoners*  of  St.  Paul. 
Perhaps  it  only  implies  that  they  dwelt  in  his  house,  which  was  also  his 


But  of  all  the  disciples  now  ministering  to  St.  Paul  at  Home,  none  has 
for  us  a  greater  interest  than  the  fugitive  Asiatic  slave  Onesimus.  He 
belonged  to  a  Christian  named  Philemon,  a  member  of  the  Golossian^ 
Church.  But  he  had  robbed*  his  master,  and  fled  from  Colossc,  and  at 
last  found  his  way  to  Borne.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  portion  of 
mankind  more  utterly  depraved  than  the  associates  among  whom  a  runa- 
way pagan  slave  must  have  found  himself  in  the  capital  Profligate  and 
unprincipled  as  we  know  even  the  highest  and  most  educated  society  to 
have  then  been,  what  must  have  been  its  dregs  and  offal  7  Tet  firom  this 
lowest  depth  Onesimus  was  dragged  forth  by  the  hand  of  Christian  love. 
Perhaps  some  Asiatic  Christian,  who  had  seen  him  formerly  at  his  mas- 
ter's house,  recognised  him  in  the  streets  of  Rome  destitute  and  starving, 
and  had  compassion  on  him  ;  and  thus  he  might  have  been  brought  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  illustrious  prisoner.  Or  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  may  have  already  known  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  where  his  master 
Philemon  had  formerly  been  himself  converted '  by  the  Apostle.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Onesimus  was  led  by  the  providence  of  Ood 
to  listen  to  that  preaching  now  which  he  had  formerly  despised.  He  was 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  the  morality  of  Christ 
He  confessed  to  St.  Paul  his  sins  against  his  master.  The  Apostle  seems 
\o  have  been  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  character  of  Onesimus  ;  and  he 
perceived  in  him  the  indications  of  gifts  which  fitted  him  for  a  more  im- 
portant post  than  any  which  he  could  hold  as  the  slave  ot  PbOonon.  He 
wished  ^  to  keep  him  at  Bome,  and  employ  him  in  the  service  of  the  Oos- 
peL  Yet  he  would  not  transgress  the  law,  nor  violate  the  rights  of  Phi- 
lemon, by  acting  in  this  matter  without  his  consent.  He  therefore  decided 
1  CoLiv.  10;  ot  Actixiz.29,andAot8zzviL2,uidPhileiiL23. 

*  Col  L  7.    Fhflem.  23. 

s  The  same  expreodon  is  lased  of  AndronlouB  and  Jonlas  (Rom.  zvi.  7),  bat  of  nt 
ethers  except  these  four. 
«  F<»  the  proof  of  this  see  Paley's  Horn  PanliDS  on  Philemon  (10-12). 

•  PhHenLia 

<  PhUem.  10  appears  to  state  this.    (See  Vol.  IL  p.  21.)  ?  Philem.  1& 
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that  Onesimos  most  immediately  return  to  his  master ;  and,  to  make  thii 
datj  less  paiDfol,  he  midertook  himsdf  to  discharge  the  som  <rf  which 
Philemon  had  been  defiraaded.  An  opportonity  now  offered  itself  to 
Onesimns  to  retom  in  good  company  ;  for  St.  Pad  was  sending  Tychicos 
to  Asia  Minor,  charged,  amongst  other  commissions,  with  an  episUe  to 
Coloss®,  the  home  of  Philemon.  Under  his  care,  therefore,  he  placed 
the  penitent  slave,  who  was  now  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  his 
offended  master.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  give  np  the  hope  of  placing 
his  new  convert  in  a  position  wherein  he  might  minister  no  longer  to  a 
private  individual,  but  to  the  Chnrch  at  large.  He  intimated  his  wishes 
on  the  subject  to  Philemon  himself,  with  characteristic  delicacy,  in  a  letter 
which  he  charged  Onesimus  to  deliver  on  his  arrival  at  Cojosss.  This 
letter  is  not  only  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  character  of  St.  Paul,  but 
also  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  precepts  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  slaves  >  and  masters  given  in  his  cotemporary  epistles.  We 
see  here  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  Christianity 
operated  upon  these  relations  ;  not  by  any  violent  disruption  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  society,  such  as  could  only  have  produced  another  Servile 
War,  but  by  gradually  leavening  and  interpenetrating  society  with  the 
spirit  of  a  religion  which  recognised  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  oght 
of  God.    The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON.- 

Bilatetion  PaUL,  A  PSISONEB  OF    ChBIST  JeSTJS,  Aim  TOCOTHEUS  1 

THE  BBOTHEB,  TO  PhILES£ON  OUB  BELOVED  FEDENI) 
AND  FELLOW  LAB0T7BEB  ;  AND  TO  A;PPIA'  OUR  BE-  2 

I  See  CoL  ilL  22,  and  Eph.  vL  5.  St  Panl's  attention  seems  to  have  been  especially 
drawn  to  this  satject  at  the  present  time ;  and  he  mi^^t  well  feel  the  need  there  was 
for  a  ftqidamentol  change  in  this  part  of  the  sodal  fljstem  of  antiquity,  soch  as  the 
spirit  of  Christ  alone  could  give.  Jix  the  very  year  of  his  airival  at  Rome,  ik  most 
frightful  example  was  given  of  the  atrocity  of  the  laws  which  regulated  the  relations 
of  slaye  to  master.  The  prefect  of  the  city  (Pedanius  Secondus)  was  killed  by  one  of 
his  slaves ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  law,  the  whole  body  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  Pedanius  at  Rome,  amounting  to  a  vast  maltltade,  and  including  many  women 
and  children,  were  executed  together,  although  confessedly  innocent  of  all  participar 
tion  in  the  crime.    Tao.  Ann,  xiv,  42-45. 

*  With  respect  to  the  date  of  this  epistle,  the  fact  that  it  was  conveyed  by  Onesimns 
(compare  GoL  iv.  9),  and  the  person  mentioned  as  with  St  Paul  at  the  time  (Philem. 
23,  2i^  compared  with  CoL  iv.  12-14),  prove  that  it  was  sent  to  Asia  Muior,  together 
with  the  epistle  to  the  Colosrians,  the  date  of  which  is  discussed  in  a  note  on  the  be- 
ginning of  that  epistie. 

s  'An^ta  is  a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  name  Appia;  we  are  told  by  Chiysostom  that 
flhe  was  the  wife  of  Philemon,  which  seems  probable  from  the  juxtoposition  of  thdi 
names. 
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LOTED'   SIBTEB,  AIH)  TO  AbOHIPFUS^    OUB   FEUjOW 
80LDIEB,  Ain>  TO  THE  ChUBOH  AT  THY  HOUSE. 

5  Grace  be  to  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ 

4       I  thank  my  God,  making  mention  of  thee  always  ThftnkflgiTingi 

6  in  my  prayers,  because  I  hear  of  thy  love  and  faith  for  phu^on. 

6  towards  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  towards  all  Gk)d's  people,  while  I 
pray '  that  thy  faith  may  communicate  itself  to  others,  and  may 
become  workful,  in  causing  in  true  knowledge  of  all  the  good 

7  which  is  in  us,  for  Christ's  service.  For  I  have  great  joy  and 
consolation  in  thy  love,  because  the  hearts  of  Qt)d's  people 
have  been  comforted  by  thee,  brother. 

8  Wherefore,  although  in  the  authority  of  Christ  I  Keque«t forth* 
might  boldly  enjoin  upon  thee  that  which  is  befit-  ^^°'^^ 

9  ting,  yet  for  love's  sake  I  rather  beseech  thee,  as 

10  Paul  die  aged,  and  now  also  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  I  beseech 
thee  for  my  son,  whom  1  have  begotten  in  my  chains,  Onesi- 

11  mus ;  who  formerly  was  to  thee  *  unprofitable,  but  now  is  pro- 
I2fitable  both  to  thee  and  me.    Whom  I  have  sent  back  to 

thee ; »  but  do  thou  receive  him  as  my  own  •  flesh  and  blood. 
isForlwould  gladly'  retain  him  with  myself,  that  he  might 

1  'Adem  is  added  in  many  of  the  best  MS8. 

*  ArchippoB  was  apparently  a  presbjter  of  the  church  at  Colosm,  or  periiaps  an 
ewmgelist  resident  there  on  a  special  misrion  (compare  Col.  iv.  17) ;  from  the  present 
passage  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  house  of  Philemon. 

>  'Oiriic  is  to  be  joined  with  verse  4,  as  stating  the  olgect  of  the  prayer  there  men- 
tioned, while  verse  6  gives  the  snljeot  of  the  thanksgiving.  This  is  Chrysostom's 
Tiew,  against  which  Meyer's  oljeotions  appear  inconclosive.  The  literal  English  of 
Terse  6  is  as  foUows,  thai  the  eommunieation  of  thy  faith  may  becatne  toar^ul,  in 
true  knowledge  of  all  good  tehich  i$in  us,  for  Christ.  The  latter  words  are  very 
obscare,  bat  the  rendering  adopted  in  the  text  appears  to  make  the  best  sense.  The 
best  MSS.  are  divided  between  ;tpc^dv  and  ;tP^«n'dv  Ittoovv ;  but  agree  in  reading  ifdv, 
not  iffilv. 

*  Host  modem  commentators  snppose  a  play  on  the  name  Onesimus,  which  means 
us^ul ;  but  there  seems  scarcely  snfOcient  ground  for  this,  and  it  was  never  remarked 
by  the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  whose  judgment  on  such  a  point  would  be  en- 
titled to  most  deference. 

•  Many  of  the  best  MSS.  add  aoi,  The^  omission  of  irpooXaM  at  the  end  of  tiia 
verse  makes  nodiflferenoe  in  the  sense ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  St  Paul's  abrupt  and 
rapid  dictation. 

•  Children  were  caUed  the  aiMyxva  of  thdr  parents. 

'  ^SwXSfuiv,  The  imperfect  here,  and  aorist  in  the  preceding  and  following  vene^ 
•re  used«  according  to  daarical  idiom,  from  the  podtion  of  the  reader  of  the  letter. 
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render  serriee  to  me  in  thy  stead,  while  I  am  a  prisoner  for  de- 
claring the  Glad-tidingB ;  but  I  am  nnwilling  to  do  anything 
without  thy  decision,  that  thy  kindness  may  not  be  constrain- 14 
ed,  but  voluntary.    For  perhaps  to  this  very  end  he  was  parted  15 
from  thee  for  a  time,  that  thou  mightest  possess  him  for  ever; 
no  longer  as  a  bondsman,  but  above  a  bondsman,  a  brother  is 
beloved;  very  dear  to  me,  but  how  much  more  to  thee,  being 
thine  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.    If,  then,  thou  count  17  . 
me  in  fellowship  with  thee,  receive  him  as  myself    But  what- is 
soever  he  has  wronged  thee  of,  or  owes  thee,  reckon  it  to  my  19 
account  (I,  Paul,  write "  this  with  my  own  hand) ;  I  will  repay  20 
it ;  for  I  would  not  say  to  thee  that  thou  owest  me  even  thine 
own  self  besides.    Yea,  brother,  let  me  have  joy  of  thee  in  the 
Lord ;  comfort  my  heart  in  Christ* 
AmMmnoMMnt        I  wrftc  to  thcc  with  full  confideuce  in  thy  obedi-  21 

of  a  TWt  from  «•  .  1  ,  .It  IT 

w^r  OT  ^  ®°^  kuQwmg  that  thou  wilt  do  even  more  than  I 
Mqoittai.        gay.    But,  moreover,  prepare  to  receive  me  as  thy  22 
guest ;  for  I  trast  that  through  your »  prayers  I  shall  be  given 
to  you. 

frS^SSST*  There  salute  thee  Epaphras  my  fellow-prisoner  <  23 

m  Christ  Jesus,  Marcus,  Aristarchus,  Demas,  Lucas,  24 
my  fellow-labourers, 
confiiading  be-        Thc  Gntcc  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  25 

nedlction.  , 

your  spirits.* 

While  Onesimas,  on  the  arrival  of  the  two  companions  at  ColosssBy* 
harried  to  the  house  of  his  master  with  the  letter  which  we  hare  just 

>  'Eypo^o,  see  note  above.  *  Xpurr^  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

>  Observe  the  change  from  singular  to  plnral  here,  and  in  verse  25. 

4  2waixf*^^Toc,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  perhaps  means  only  that  Epaphras 
had  Tolontarily  shared  Paol's  imprisonment  at  Rome  hj  taking  up  his  residence  with 
him,  in  the  lodging  where  he  was  goazded  hy  the  "  soldier  that  kept  him." 

•  The  d/jt^  as  nraal  is  interpolated. 

•  Thongh  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  had  not  himself  (at  tiiis 
time)  visited  CoIosbbb,  jet  it  is  haidlj  possible  to  read  these  Epistles  without  feeling  aa 
interest  in  the  scenery  and  topography  of  its  vicinity.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Msander,  where  this  city,  with  iii  neighbou]>cities  Hierapolis  and  Laodicea 
(GoL  il  1.  iv.  13.  Bev.  ill.  14),  was  situated,  has  been  described  by  many  traveUas ; 
and  the  illustrated  works  on  Asia  Minor  contain  several  views,  especiaUy  of  the  vast 
and  singular  petriftietions  of  Hierapolis  (Pambouk  Kaleasi).  Colossfle  was  older  than 
either  Laodicea  or  Hierapolis,  and  it  feU  into  comparative  insigniflcanoe  as  they  rosu 
into  importance.  Herodotus  (viL  30)  describes  it  bb—TLSXiv  fuydXifv  ^fwyttjc  hf  rf 
AvKoc  irorafidc  ic  X^^*t^  TVC  ^opiiX^iiv  d^ttvi^erat ;  and  Zenophon  (Anabi  L  IL  6)  calls 
It  w6}.tv  olKovfihffv  KcU  /leydXffv,    Strabo  (xiL  8)  reckons  it  among  the  mXtaftaTOf  not 
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,  lychicns  proceeded  to  discharge  his  commission  likewise  bj  deliYe^ 
log  to  the  Presbyters  the  Epistle  with  which  he  was  charged,  that  it 
might  be  read  to  the  whole  Colossian  Church  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
lettOT  to  the  Colossians  itself  gives  ns  distinct  information  as  to  the  cause 
which  induced  St.  Paol  to  write  it.  Epaphras,  the  founder  of  that 
Church  (Col.  I  7),  was  now  at  Rome,  and  he  had  communicated  to  the 
Apostle  the  unwelcome  tidings,  that  the  faith  of  the  Colossians  was  in 
dajiger  of  being  perverted  by  false  teaching.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  several  different  systems  of  error  had  been  introduced  among 
them,  or  whether  the  several  errors  combatted  in  the  Epistle  were  parts 
of  one  system,  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers.  On  the  one  side  we 
find  that  in  the  Epistle  St.  Paul  warns  the  Colossians  stparatdy  against 
the  following  different  errors: — ^First,  a  combination  of  angel-worship  and 
asceticism ;  Secondly,  A  self-styled  philosophy  or  gnosis^  which  depreciated 
Christ ;  Thirdly,  A  rigid  observance  of  Jewish  festivals  and  Sabbaths. 
On  the  other  side.  First,  the  Epistle  seems  distinctly  (though  with  an  in- 
directness caused  by  obvious  motives)  to  pomt  to  a  single  source,  and 
even  a  single  individual,  as  the  origin  of  tbo  errors  introduced ;  and, 
secondly,  we  know  that  at  any  rate  the  two  first  of  these  errors,  and 
apparently  the  third  also,  were  combined  by  some  of  the  early  Gnostics. 
l%e  most  probable  view,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  some  Alexandrian 
Jew  had  appeared  at  Coloss»,  professing  a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  im- 
bued with  the  Greek ''  philosophy''  of  the  school  of  Philo,  but  combming 
with  it  the  Babbinical  theosophy  and  angelogy  which  afterwards  was 
embodied  in  the  Eabbala,  and  an  extravagant  asceticism,  which  also  after* 
wards  distinguished  several  sects  of  the  Gnostics.*  In  short,  one  of  the 
first  heresiarchs  of  the  incipient  Gnosticism  had  begun  to  pervert  the 
Colossians^from  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  We  have  seen  in  a  former 
chapter  how  great  was  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source,  at 
the  stage  at  which  the  Church  had  now  reached  ;  especially  in  a  church 
which  consisted,  as  that  at  Colosss  did,  principally  of  Gentiles  (CoL  i.  25- 
27.  Col.  il  II) ;  and  that,  too,  in  Phrygia,*  where  the  national  character 
was  so  prone  to  a  mystic  fanaticism.    We  need  not  wonder,  therefore^ 

the  ir6Aecc,  of  Phrygla ;  and  Pliny  (v.  41),  among  its  <<  celeberrima  oppida."  In  tlie 
Middle  Ages  it  becaiae  a  place  of  some  conseqaenoe,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Byzantine  writer  Nioetas  Choniates,  who  tells  us  that  Xuvoi  and  ILo^Moadl  were  the 
same  place  (X»ir<ic,  iroJUv  Matfuva  Kal  firyaXifv,  ndXat  rdc  KoAaaaof »  r^  kfud 
TOO  evyypo^oc  irarplda,  p.  230,  ed.  Bonn).  A  village  called  Chonas  still  remains, 
the  proximity  of  which  to  the  ancient  €k>loBB8B  is  proved  by  the  correspondence  of  ths 
observed  phenomena  with  what  Herodotos  says  of  the  river  Lycos.  The  neighboor 
hood  W4S  explored  by  Mr.  Arondel  (Seven  ChnrcheB,  p.  158.  Asia  Minor,  n.  160), 
bat  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  determine  the  actoal  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Be 
MWirches,  l  608.) 
•  fSrte  Vol  f.  pp  S6  and  451.  *  See  Vol.  I  pp.  236-9. 
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that  St  Panl,  actlDg  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  hare 
thought  it  needfol  to  use  every  effort  to  counteract  tiie  growing  eyiL 
This  he  does,  both  by  contradicting  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  new 
system,  and  by  inculcating,  as  essential  to  Christianity,  that  pure  morality 
which  these  early  heretics  despised.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  main 
purpose  of  the  following  Epistle. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS.' 

L 
mioMod       VajtLj  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Chbist  bt  the  will  i 

OF  God,  A3n>  Tdcotheus  the  bbotheb,  to  the  2 

HOLT    Ain>    FAITHFUli    BRETHREN    US    OhKIST    WHO 
ABE  AT  COLOSSJS,' 

Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  (Jod  our  Father. 

ThMkigiTing  I<  give  continual  thanks  to  Qod»  the  Father  of  3 
t««ton.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  my  prayers  for  you  (since  4 

I  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  your  love  to  all  His 
people y  because^  of  the  hope  laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens,  5 
whereof  you  heard  the  promise  in  the  truthful  Word  of  the 
Glad-tidings ;  which  is  come  to  you,  as  it  is  through  all  the  ^ 
world,  where  it  bears  fruit  and*  grows,  as  it^does  also  among 

1  The  foUowing  are  the  groandB  for  the  date  asdgned  to  this  Elpifltieu 
(1)  It  was  written  in  prison  at  the  same  time  as  Philemon,  and  sent  hj  the  same 
messenger  (iv.  7-9.) 

2)  It  was  not  written  in  Gflssarea^ 

(▲)  Becaoae  whUe  writing  St  Paul  was  labouring  for  the  Gospel  (ir.  3, 4), 

which  he  did  not  at  OflBsaiea  (Acts  zzviiL  31). 
(B)  Beoanse  he  could  not  have  expected  at  GsBsarea  to  be  soon  coming  to  Phiy- 
gia  (Acts  xHM  IL    ziz.  21*    Rom.  L  IS.    Acts  zz.  25),  whereas  whUe 
writing  this  he  expected  soon  to  visit  Phiygia  (PhQem.  22). 
(3)  The  indications  above  mentioned  aU  correspond  with  Home.    Moreover  Timo- 
thens  was  with  him,  as  we  know  he  was  at  Home,  from  PhQ.  L  1. 

*  Many  of  the  best  MSS.  have  KoXaoKoiCt  and  this  is  the  form  in  later  writers,  as  in 
the  Syneodemos.    See  the  qaotation  above  given  from  N!ceta& 

s  The  words  xai  Kvoiov  l^aov  Xpiaro^,  with  which  St  Paul  in  all  other  cases  con- 
dndee  this  formula  of  benediction,  are  omitted  here  in  the  boat  KSS.  Chrysoetom 
remarks  on  the  omission. 

4  See  note  on  1  ThesB.  1.  2.  •  T^  de^  irarpl  is  the  reading  of  the  best  ilSS. 

•  See  note  on  1  Cor.  L  2,  p.  33. 

7  It  seems  more  natural  to  take  Sta  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  verse  9,  than  (with 
De  Wette  and  others)  to  connect  it  with  the  preceding  verae,  as  if  t}ie  sentiment  were 

The  MSS.  add  koH  ab^avSjievov  to  the  R.  T. 
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yoxiy  since  the  day  when  first  jou  heard  it,  and  learned  to  know 

I  truly  the  grace  of  Qod.  And  thus  you  were  taught  by 
Epaphras  my  beloved  fellow-bondsman,*  who  is  a  £aithful  ser- 

d  vant  of  Christ  on  your  behalf.    And  it  is  he  who  has  declared 

to  me  your  love  for  me  •  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit 
9       Wherefore  I  also,  since  the  day  when  first  Ipwywifortheu 

p0rfeoiion. 

heard  it,  cease  not  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  ask  of 
God  that  you  may  fully  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  His  will ; 
10 that'  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding  you  may  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord,  to  please  Him  in  all  things ;  that  you  may 
bear  fruit  in  all  good  works,  and  grow  continually  in  *  the 

II  knowledge  of  God ;  that  you  may  be  strengthened  to  the  utter- 
most in  the  strength  of  His  glorious  power,  to  bear  all  suflFer- 

12ings  with  stedfast  endurance  and  with  joy,  giving  thanks*  to 
the  Father  who  has  enabled  us  to  share  the  portion  of  His 
people  in  the  light 

13  For  He  has  delivered  us  from  the  dominion  of  Atoneitentana 

•OToroiffDtr    of 

darkness,  and  transplanted  us  into  the  kingdom  of  ca^t. 

14  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  we  have  our  redemption,*  the  for- 

15  giveness  of  our  sins.    Who  is  a  visible '  image  of  the  invisible 

16  God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation ;  for  •  in  Him  were  all  things 
created,  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  both  visible  and 
invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones,  or*  Dominations,  or  Prin- 
cipalities, or  Powers ; « by  Him  and  for  Him  were  all  crea- 

1  Epaphras  is  the  same  name  with  Epaphrodittu ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  the 
same  person  vfith  that  Epaphrodltos  who  broaght  the  contributions  fh)m  Philippi  to 
Rome  about  this  time.  This  was  a  natiye  of  Colonn  (see  iv.  12),  the  other  wis 
settled  at  Philippi,  and  held  ofiSce  in  the  Phillppian  Church. 

*  This  interpretation  (which  is  Ghrysostom's)  seems  the  most  natural  Their  lore  for 
St.  Paul  was  iv  irveHftaTt  because  they  had  neyer  seen  him  tp  adpKt, 

3  The  punctuation  here  adopted  is  iv  nday  k.  t.  A.  nepiirar^aai  k,  r.  X, 

*  The  best  MSS.  read  tJ  hriyvuaei, 

>  The  eifxapioTovvrec  here  seems  parallel  to  the  preceding  participles,  and  conse- 
quently the  ijfuic  is  used,  not  with  reference  to  the  writer,  but  generaUy,  as  including 
both  writer  and  readers ;  and  the  particular  case  of  the  readers  (as  formerly  heathens) 
referred  to  in  verse  21  {koX  ifidc). 

*  Ala  r.  atfi.  avr,  has  been  introduced  here  by  mistake  fh>m  Eph.  i.  7,  and  is  nol 
found  in  the  best  MSS. 

7  EUiiv,  It  is  important  to  observe  here  that  St  Paul  says  not  merely  that  our 
Lord  tjoas  when  on  earth  the  visible  image  of  Crod,  but  that  he  i«  so  stilL  In  Illtn 
only  Crod  manifests  himself  to  man,  and  he  is  still  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith. 

*  '£v  here  must  not  be  confounded  with  6id.  The  ezlstence  of  (Thrist,  the  Ao/oc, 
Is  the  condition  of  all  Creation ;  c?  Him  the  Crodhead  is  manifested. 

*  iSt  Paul  here  appears  to  allude  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Colossian  heretics,  who 
tea^t  a  system  of  angel  worship,  based  upon  a  ^tematio  classification  of  the  angeHt 

TOL  n. — 25 
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ted.!  And  He  is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  subsist*  il 
And  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church ;  whereof  He  is  18 
the  beginning,  as  firstborn  fV>om  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things 
His  place  might  be  the  first. 

For  He  willed'  that  in  Himself  all  the  Fulness  of  the 
universe  *  should  dwell ;  and  by  Himself  He  willed  to  reconcile  19 
all  things  to  Himself,  having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  20 
cross ;  by  Himself  (I  say)  to  reconcile  all  that  exists,  whether 
on  the  earth,  or  in  the  heavens.* 

TbaOpioMUiu  And  you,  likewise,  who  once  were  estranged  21 
•d  from  heft-*  from  Him,  and  with  your  mind  at  war  with  Him, 

theoiam      and  y  J  ' 

J?*5T'^^ J**  when  vou  lived  in  wickedness,  yet  now  He  has  re-  22 

God  by  Chxiit.  •  '  •' 

conciled  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  •  through  death, 

hierarchy  (probably  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Eabbala),  and  who  seem  to  have  re- 
I^esented  oor  Lord  as  only  one  (and  perhaps  not  the  highest)  of  this  hierarchy.  Other 
aUosions  to  a  hierarchy  of  angels  (which  was  taaght  in  the  Rabbinical  theology)  may 
be  found  Rom.  viii.  Sa  Eph.  L  21.  ill.  10.  1  Pet  UL  22,  joined  with  the  assertion 
of  their  subjection  to  Christ. 

1  Compare  Rom.  zl  36,  where  exactly  the  same  thing  is  said  conoemtng  God  ;  finom 
which  the  inference  is  plain.  It  appears  evident  that  St  Panl  insists  here  thus 
strongly  on  the  creation  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  some  erroneous  system 
which  ascribed  the  creation  to  some  other  source ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  the 
early  GnosticiBm,  which  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a  Demlnrge,  who  was 
distinct  fh)m  the  man  Jesus. 

*  ZwfiorriKt,  i.  e*  the  life  of  the  uniTerse  is  conditioned  by  His  existence.  See  the 
prerious  note  on  kv. 

>  'EidSicriae,  Most  commentators  suppose  tp,  ellipsis  of  6  6e6f ;  but  the  instances 
addaced  by  De  Wette  and  others  to  justify  this  seem  insulficient ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  seek  a  new  subject  for  the  verb,  when  there  is  one  already  expressed  in  the 
preceding  verse.  It  appears  better  therefore  to  read  aini^  and  airo^,  not  air^  and 
abroi),  in  this  and  the  next  verse. 

*  The  word  nTL^pofia  is  here  used  by  St  Paul  in  a  technical  sense,  with  a  manifesit 
aUusion  to  the  errors  against  which  he  is  writing.  The  early  Gnostics  used  the  same 
word  to  represent  the  assemblage  of  emanations  (conceived  as  angelic  powers)  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Deity.  St  Paul  therefore  appears  to  say,  that  the  true  Fulness  of 
the  universe  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  chap.  IL  9,  Fulness  of  the  godhead),  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  any  angelio  hierarchy  (see  the  remarks  introductory  to  this  EpisUe,  page  383), 
but  in  Christ  alone. 

>  This  statement  of  the  infinite  extent  of  the  results  of  Christ's  redemption  (which 
may  weU  fill  us  with  reverential  awe),  has  been  a  sore  stumbling  block  to  many  com- 
mentators, who  have  devised  various  (and  some  very  ingenious)  modes  of  explaining 
it  away.  Into  these  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  tiiat  St. 
Paul  is  still  led  to  set  forth  the  true  greatness  of  (Christ  in  opposition  to  the  angelola- 
try  of  the  Coloesian  heretics ;  intimating  that  far  from  Christ  being  one  only  of  the 
angelio  hierarchy,  the  heavenly  hosts  themselves  stood  in  need  of  His  atonement 
Compare  Hehi  ix.  23. 

«  Here  again  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  Gnostic  element  in  the  Coloesian  (heoso* 
phy.  It  was  Christ  himself  who  suffered  death,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh ;  He  was  pe^ 
feet  man ;  and  not  (as  the  Docetas  taught)  an  angelic  emanation,  who  withdrew  froa 
Hie  man  Jesus  before  he  suffered. 
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that  He  might  bring  you  to  His  presence  in  holiness,  without 
28 blemish  and  without  reproach;  if,  indeed,  you  bestedfastin 
your  faith,  with  your  foundation  firmly  grounded  and  inmiovea- 
bly  fixed,  and  not  suffering  yourselves  to  be  shifted  away  fi-om 
the  hope  of  the  Glad-tidings  which  first  you  heard,  which  has 
been  published  throughout  all  the  earth,*  whereof  I,  Paul,  have 
been  made  a  ministering  servant. 

24  And  even  now  I  rejoice  in  the  afiBiictions  which  st  pkoI's  com- 
I  bear  for  your*  sake,  and  I  fill  up »  what  yet  is  ToaithfChrir 

^  tian  m  jsterr  ol 

lacking  of  the  sufferings  *  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  on  ^J^  '^• 

25  behalf  of  His  body,  which  is  the  Church ;  whereof 

I  was  made  a  servant,  to  minister  in  the  stewardship  which 
God  gave  me  for  you  [Gentiles],  that  I  might  fulfil  it  by  de- 

26  daring  the  Word  of  Qt)d,  the  mystery  which  has  been  hid  for 
countless  ages  and  generations,*  but  has  now  been  shown  openly 

27 to  His  people;  to  whom  God  willed  to  manifest  how  rich, 
among  the  Gentiles,  is  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which «  ir 

ChEIST  in  T0T7,  THE  HOPE  OF  GLOBY. 

28  Him,  therefore,  I  proclaim,  warning    every  man,    and 
teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom ;  that  I  may  bring  every 

29  man  into  His  presence  full  grown  in  Christ'    And  to  this  end 
I  labour  in  earnest  conflict,  according  to  His  inward  working 

n.  which  works  in  me  with  mighty  power. 

1        For  I  would  have  you  know  how  great  *  a  con-  He  p»je  that 

*  *-'  ihej  vohj  grow 

flict  I  sustain  for  you,  and  for  those  at  Laodicea,  and  ^^«  "^ 

>  Literally,  throughoui  all  the  ereatitm  vnder  the  «Ay,  which  is  eiaetlj  eqniyalent 
to  throughout  all  the  emrth,  St.  Pool  of  course  speaks  here  hyperbolicaUj,  meaning, 
the  teaching  which  you  heard  from  Epaphras  is  the  eame  tMch  hat  been  published 
unioereally  by  the  Jpo$tle$, 

*  St  Paul's  ioiferings  were  oansed  hj  his  seal  on  behalf  of  the  Oentile  conTerts. 

>  The  avrl  la  introduced  into  avravaitXnP^  by  the  antithesis  between  the  notions  of 
itXfipovoBat  and  iorepeloBai, 

*  Compare  2  Cor.  i.  5.  Uepiaae^ei  rd  ira0i§ftaTa  toO  XfuoroO  elc  V^»  **^  ^^  ^^^ 
iz.  4,  "  Why  persecutest  thon  me,"  St  Panl  doobtlesB  recoUeoted  these  words  when 
he  called  his  snffierings  "  the  sofRsrings  of  Christ  in  his  flesh.'' 

ft  Literally,  from  (L  e.  since)  the  ages  and  the  generations,  meanhig,  from  the 
remotest  times,  with  special  reference  to  the  times  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  Com- 
pare  Rom.  zy^  25 :  fivar,  XP^V  aktviotc  aeaiy,,  and  Titns  L  2. 

«  The  best  MSS.  are  here  divided  between  6c  ^nd  6;  if  we  read  5  it  refers  to  Acvvrr 
fHov,  if  ^,  to  irXoeroc'j  in  either  case  the  sense  is  the  same,  dnoe  irAc^roc  is  the  rich 
abundance  contained  in  the  ftoer^fHov, 

"*  Iffoov  is  omitted  here  in  tho  best  MSS.  TiXeiof,  grown  tr  the  ripeness  of  ma 
iurity. 

*  Allading  to  {{/cjvfCoAcet^  abore. 
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for  all>  who  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh;  tliat  theirs 
hearts  may  be  comforted,  and  that  they  may  be  knit  to- 
gether in  love,  and  may  gain  in  all  its  richness  the  full  assur- 
ance of  understanding,*  truly  to  know  the  mystery  of  God,- 
wherein  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge  *  9 
hidden. 

todwAniitbem       I  sav  this.  Icst  auY  man  should  mislead  you  with  4 
who  would  mi»-  enticing  words.    For  though  I  am  absent  from  yon  5 

in  the  flesh,  yet  I  am  present  with  you  in  the  spirit, 
rejoicing  when  I  behold  your  good  order,  and  the  firmness  of 
your  faith  in  Christ    As,  therefore,  you  first  received  Christ  6 
Jesus  the  Lord,  so  continue  to  live  in  Him ;  having  in  Him  7 
your  root,  and  in  Him  the  foundation  whereon  you  are  con- 
tinually* built  up;  persevering  stead&stly  in  your  faith,  as 
you  were  taught;  and  abounding*  in  thanksgiving. 
by  a  BjBtcm  of        Bewarc '  lest  there  be  any  man  who  leads  you  6 
losophy  which  captivc  ®  by  his  philosophy,  which  is  a  vain  deceit, 

>  Viz.  aU  ChruHans.  By  the  plain  natural  sense  of  this  passage,  the  Coloesiana 
are  classed  among  those  personaUy  unknown  to  St  PauL 

*  2w(ffeo(j  compare  ovveaic  nvev/tarucTi  (L  9). 

s  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  here  is  very  doabtfUl.  The  reading  adoptea  above  is 
that  of  Tischendorf 's  2d  edition. 

*  St  Paul  here  aUudes,  as  we  see  from  the  next  Tene,  to  those  who  (like  the  Colos- 
fiian  false  teachers)  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  higher  yvdaic.  In  opposition  to 
them  he  asserts  that  the  depths  of  yvCxnc  are  to  be  foond  only  in  the  "  Mystery  of 
God,"  tIz.  the  Groepel,  or  (as  he  defines  it  above)  Xpiardc  h  ifuv. 

»  'Eiroucodoftov/tevoi,  observe  the  present  tense,  and  compare  1  Cor.  ilL  10. 

*  'Ev  aifT^  is  omitted  here,  as  in  Tischendorf 's  text 

'  The  foUowhig  paraphrase  of  this  part  of  the  Epistle  is  given  by  Neander  (Deni. 
wiirdigkeiten,  p.  12), ''  How  can  you  stiU  fear  evil  spirits,  whea  the  Father  himself  has 
delivered  you  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  transplanted  yon  into  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son,  who  has  victoriously  ascended  to  heaven  to  diare  the  divine  might  of 
his  Father,  with  whom  he  now  works  in  man ;  when,  moreover,  he  by  his  snffierings  has 
united  you  with  the  Father,  and  forced  you  from  the  dominion  of  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, whom  he  exhibits  (as  it  were)  as  captives  in  his  triumphal  pomp,  and  shows  their 
impotence  to  harm  his  kingdom  established  among  men.  How  can  you  stiU  let  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  your  conscience  bring  you  into  slavery  to  superstition,  when  (yhrist 
has  nailed  to  his  cross,  and  blotted  out  the  record  of  guilt  "wbh^  tested  against  you 
in  your  conscience,  and  has  aasored  to  you  the  forgiveness  of  «U  your  sina.  Agun,  how 
can  you  fear  to  be  poUuted  by  outward  things,  how  can  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  in 
.  captivity  to  outward  ordinances,  when  you  have  died  with  (Christ  to  aU  earthly  things, 
and  are  risen  with  Christ,  and  live  (according  to  your  true,  inward  life)  with  Christ  in 
heaven.  Tour  faith  must  be  fixed  on  things  above,  where  (Christ  is,  at  the  right  hand 
of  G^)d.    Tour  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Crod,  and  belongs  no  more  to  earth." 

«  *0  tnfXayoyOv,  literaUy,  vjho  drags  you  away  a$  fUa  spoiL  The  peculiar  form  of 
ezpresdon  employed  (dmilar  to  rivi^  tloiv  ol  rapdaaovreft  (SaL  L  7),  shows  that  St 
Paul  alludes  to  some  particular  individual  at  (^oloesse,  who  prcfesscd  to  teath  ■ 
"PhUoeophy." 
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followiBg  tho  tradition  of  men,»  the  outward  lessons  ■  depredatat 

9  of  childhood,  not  the  teaching  of  Christ   For  in  Him  °^^ 

10  dwells  all  the  Fulness '  of  the  Godhead  in  bodily  form,  and  in 
Him  *  you  have  your  fulness ;  for  He  is  the  head  of  all  the  Prin- 

llcipalities  and  Powers.  In  Him,  also,  you  were  circumcised 
with  a  circumcision  not  made  by  hands,  even  the  off-casting  oi 

12  the  *  whole  body  of  the  flesh,  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  foi 
with  Him  you  were  buried  in  your  baptism,  wherein  also  you 
were  made  partakers  of  His  resurrection,  through  the  faith 

13  wrought  in  you  by  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead;  and 
you  also,  when  you  were  dead  in  the  transgressions  and  uncir- 
cumcision  of  your  flesh,  God  raised  to  share  His  life.    For  He 

14  forgave  us  •  all  our  transgressions,  and  blotted  out  the  Writing 
against  us,  which  opposed  us  with  its  decrees,'  having  taken 

15  it  out  of  our  way,  and  nailed  it  to  the  cross.  And  He  dis- 
armed the  Principalities  and  the  Powers '  which  fought  against 
Him,  and  put  them  to  open  shame,  leading  them  captive  in  His 
triumph,  which  He  won»  in  Christ. 

16  Therefore,  suffer  not  any  man  to  condemn  you  andnniteajew- 

•'  ,  /.   /.  iahobBerrancen 

for  what  you  eat  or  dnnk,^o  nor  m  respect  of  feast-  J^f^ISfJiTeu 

17  days,  or  new  moons,"  or  sabbaths ;  for  these  are  a  *^*^- 

18  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  Christ's.  Let  no 
man  succeed  in  his  wish  »*  to  defraud  you  of  your  prize,  per- 

1  T^  TTopddooiv  rOv  dvOponuv  is  appUed  to  the  Rabbinical  theology  (Mark  yii.  8). 

•  ^Toixela  ToU  KSafwv  (cf.  GraL  iv.  3),  referring  to  the  Jewish  ordinances,  as  axid 

TUV  fUXXoVTUV  (V.  17). 

>  See  nfte  on  L  19. 

4  i.  e.  by  union  with  him  alone,  you  can  partake  of  the  Pleroma  of  the  Godhead, 
and  not  (as  the  Gnostics  tanght)  by  initiation  into  an  esoteric  system  of  theosophy, 
whereby  men  might  attain  to  closer  connection  with  some  of  the  "  Principalities  and 
Powers  "  of  the  angelic  hierarchy. 

•  The  casting  off,  not  (as  in  outward  circnmcision)  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  flesh,  the  whole  carnal  nature.  The  tQv  iftaprtciv  of  the  R.  T.  is  an  interpola- 
tion. 

«  *H;av  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

f  The  parallel  passage  (Eph.  ii.  15)  is  more  explicit,  rdv  voftov  t«v  hfTa?Mv  h 
Soyftaaiv.  On  the  grammatical  difficulties  of  both  passages,  see  Winer,  Grtim. 
sect  31,  6. 

8  Cf.  Eph.  tL  12 ;  and  see  Neander's  paraphrase  quoted  above. 

•  '£v  avT^  scilicet  Xptari;);  the  sutyect  is  6  Geof. 
10  Compare  Rom.  xiv.  1-17. 

"  The  same  three  Mosaic  observances  are  joined  together,  1  Chron.  zziii.  8L 
Compare  also  GraL  iv.  10. 

1*  Mijdelg  ....  i^i},uVf  let  no  man  though  he  wishes  it ;  this  seems  the  most  UHtt> 
rol  explanation  of  this  difficult  cxpres&ion  ;  it  is  that  adopted  by  Theodorct  and  Tiico 
pbylact    We  observe  agnin  the  reference  to  some  individual  false  teacher. 
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Buading  yon  to  self-humiliation,'  and  worship  of  the  angels,*  in- 
truding* rashly  into  things  which  he  has  not  seen,  puffed  up  by 
his  fledily  mind,  and  not  holding  fast  the  Head,  from  whom  Mt 
the  whole  body,  by  the  joints  which  bind  it,  draws  full  sup- 
plies >  for  all  its  needs,  and  is  knit  together,  and  increases  in 
godly  growth. 

If  J  then,  when  you  died  with  Christ,'  you  put  away  the  20 
childish  lessons  of  outward  things,  why,  as  though  you  still 
lived  in  outward  things,  do  you  submit  yourself  to  decrees 
("hold'  not,  taste  not,  touch  not" — forbidding  the  use  of 21 
things  which  are  all  made  to  be  consumed  in  the  using  ^)  22 
founded  on  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  men?    For  these 23 
prec^ts,  though  they  have  a  show  of  wisdom,  in  a  self-chosen 
worship,  and  in  humiliation,  and  chastening  of  the  body,  are 
of  no  value  to  check'  the  indulgence  of  fleshly  passions. 

>  Taneivo^poavvti  is  joined  with  Avidia  oo/jtaroc  in  verse  23,  whence  it  seems  to 
mean  an  exaggerated  self-humiliation,  like  that  which  has  often  been  joined  with 
ascetic  practices,  and  has  shown  itself  hj  the  devotee  wearing  rags,  exposing  himself 
to  insult,  living  by  beggary,  &o. 

*  Mr.  Hartley  mentions  a  fact  in  the  later  Christian  history  of  Coloesse,  which  is  at 
least  curious  when  considered  in  connection  with  St  Paul's  warning  concerning  angels, 
and  the  statement  of  Herodotus  regarding  the  riv^  Lycus.  The  modem  Greeks  have 
a  legend  to  this  effect: — ^"An  overwhelming  inundation  threatened  to  destroy  the 
Christian  population  of  that  city.  They  were  fleeing  before  it  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, and  imploring  superior  succour  for  their  deliverance.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  archangel  Michael  descended  from  heaven,  opened  the  chasm  in  the  earth  to  which 
they  still  pointy  and  at  this  opening  the  waters  of  the  Inundation  were  swallowed  up 
and  the  multitode  was  saved."  (Res.  in  Greece,  p.  52.)  A  church  in  honour  of  the 
archangel  was  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  chasm.  This  vaoc  dpxayyeXiK^  is  men- 
tioned by  Nicetas  in  the  passage  quoted  before  (p.  382,  noto).  See  also  the  notes  in 
the  Bonn  €d.  of  Godlnus  Curopalates,  where  it  is  said  that  on  the  6th  of  September, 
rd  h  Xuvatc  roO  ipxtoTpar^yov  "hltx^ftX  Bavfia  TeparovpyeiTat,  A  councQ  held  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Laodlcea,  in  the  4th  century,  condemned  this  Angel  worship ; 
and  Theodorct  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  the  same  region. 

)  'EtK^  is  here  joined  to  ifiBarevttv, 

*  Oi,  not  i$f ,  as  in  A.  Y.  For  we  need  not  suppose  that  i^  oS  ia  used  advcrbiaUy 
here,  as  at  Phil,  ill  20. 

*  'EirixoptryovfievoVf  literally,  furnished  toith  all  things  necessary  to  its  support, 
<  The  reference  is  to  verse  12.    The  literal  translation  is  \f  you  died  vnth  Christy 

putting  away  Sfc, 

7  'A^  is  distinguished  from  ^iyyct  the  former,  conveying  (according  to  its  original 
sense)  the  notion  of  close  contact  and  retention,  the  lattez  of  only  momentary  co^ 
tact,  compare  1  Cor,  viL  1,  and  also  John  xx.  17,  where  ^  fiov  dirrov  ehould  probably 
be  translated  "  hold  me  not,"  or  "  cling  not  to  me." 

*  This  iippears  to  be  the  best  view  of  this  very  difficult  passage,  on  a  comparison 
with  1  Cor.  vi  13,  and  with  St  PauVs  general  use  of  ^eipu, 

*  Ilpdf  nTifjofiov^v  T^f  aapKoc,  literally,  in  rtference  to  the  indulgence  of  the  fleA, 
The  diiBculty  of  this  verse  is  well  known ;  no  commentator  (so  far  as  we  are  sware} 
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I  If.  then,'  you  were  made  partakers  of  Christ's  Exhortation  tt 

.,,  1.1.1  1  heavcnward»f. 

resurrection,  seek  those  things  which  are  above,  focuons. 
8  where  Christ  abides,*  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God,    Set 

3  your  heart  on  things  above,  not  on  things  earthly ;  for  ye  are 

4  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ, 
who  is  our  life,  shall  be  made  manifest,  then  shall  ye  be  made 
manifest'  with  Him  in  glory. 

5  Give,  therefore,  unto  death  your  earthly  mem-  Apuat    h«^ 

^  '  1  ******  impurltj 

bers ;  fornication,  uncleanness,*  shameftil  appetites,  w»d  other  ricM. 

6  unnatural  desires,  and  the  lust  of  concupiscence,^  which  is 
idolatry.    For  these  things  bring  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 

7  children  of  disobedience;  among  whom  you  also  walked  in 

8  former  times,  when  you  lived  therein ;  but  now,  with  us,'  you 
likewise  must  renounce  them  all.  Anger,  passion,  and  malice 
must  be  cast  away,  evil-speaking  and  reviling  put  Exhorution  to 

9  out  of  your  moutii.    Lie  not  one  to  another,  but '  christian  ch»- 

•^  •  '  raeter  in  all  it» 

10  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  put  on  the  g,^"*  ^^^ 
new « man,  who  grows  continually  to  a  more  perfect 

II  knowledge  and  likeness  of  his  Creator.'  Wherein  there  is  not 
Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barbarian, 

has  Boggested  the  interpretation  adopted  above.  De  Wette's  objections  to  the  view  of 
Meyer,  Olahansen,  and  others  (who  explain  aapKoc  here  by  tov  vodc  t^c  oapKog  in 
verse  18)  seem  conclosiTe ;  bat  his  own  interpretation,  which  leaves  the  verse  a  mere 
statement  of  Xb%  favourable  side  of  this  Colossian  asceticism,  unbalanced  by  any  con- 
trary  conclusion,  and  with  nothing  to  answer  to  Xoyov  /Uv,  appears  still  more  un- 
tenable. 

>  The  reference  is  to  IL  12.  *  'Earlv  is  not  the  mere  copula  here. 

>  So  also  Rom.  viii  19,  the  coming  of  Christ  in  glory  is  identified  with  the  dvroKtt' 
Xinptc  TQV  vluv  roH  Oeoi).  St  Paul  declares,  that  the  real  nature  and  glory  of  Christ's 
people  (which  is  now  hidden)  wiU  be  manifested  to  all  mankind  when  Christ  shaU 
come  again,  and  force  the  world  to  recognise  him,  by  an  open  display  of  his  nugesty. 
The  authorised  version  (though  so  beautiful  in  this  passage  that  it  ii  impossible  to 
deviate  from  it  without  regret),  yet  does  not  adequately  represent  the  original; 
'<  appear  "  not  being  equivalent  to  ^avepctd^tu. 

*  Viz.  of  word  as  weU  as  deed. 

*  T^  frXeove^tov,  whence  the  before-named  special  sins  spring,  as  branches  from  the 
root  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  see  note  on  2  Cor.  v.  11.  Lust  is  caUed  idolatry, 
either  because  impurity  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  heathen  idol-worship,  oc 
because  it  alienates  the  heart  from  God. 

*  KtU  ifielc,  you  oi  well  as  other  C\riaHan$.  There  should  be  a  comma  aftei 
airoic  [or  rovro<Ci  according  to  Tischendorf 's  reading],  and  a  full  stop  at  navra. 
Then  the  exhortation  beginning  bpy^,  &c.,  follows  abruptly,  a  repetition  of  dvoBtidt 
being  understood  from  the  sense. 

f  'AireKdvadfievoi  is  here  equivalent  to  direKdvacujde  6i ;  compare  lv6vaaa(fe  (v.  12). 

*  For  this  use  of  viae  compare  Heb.  xiL  24. 

*  Literally,  toho  is  eonHnwUly  renewed  [present  participle]  to  the  nUainmwnl 
[rlcl  of  a  true  knowledge  according  to  the  likeness  of  his  Creator, 
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Scythian,  bondsman,  freeman;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all. 
Therefore,  as  Glod's  chosen  people,  holy  and  beloved,  put  onix 
tenderness   of  heart,    kindness,  self-humiliation,*    gentleness, 
long-fiuffering ;  forbearing  one  another,  and   forgiving    one  13 
another,  if  any  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  his  neighbour ; 
even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.    And  over  all  the  14 
rest  put  on  the  ■  robe  of  love,  which  binds  together  and  com- 
pletes the  whole.'    Let  the  peace  of  Christ*  rule  in  youris 
hearts,  to  which  also  you  were  called  in  one  body ;  and  be 
thankful  one  •  to  another.    Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell  in  le 
you  richly ;  teach  and  admonish  one  another  in  all  wisdom.* 
Feftiv*  meet-        Let  youT  siuging  be  of  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
!Xbr»ted.       spiritual  songs,^  sung  in  tiianksgiving,  with  your 
Qeart,  unto*  God.    And  whatsoever  you  do,  in  word  or  deed,  17 
do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God 
our  Father  through  Him. 

icxhortatioix  to         Wives,  submit  yourselves  to  your  husbands,  as  18 

the  fulfilment  ?  ./  ./  ? 

ofthedutiMof  it  is  •  fit  in  the  Lord. 

domestic  life. 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  deal  not  harshly  19 
with  them. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things ;  for  this  is  ac-  20 
oeptablo  in  the  Lord."® 

1  It  ia  femarkable  that  the  Tery  eame  quality-  which  is  condemned  in  the  fiUae 
teachers,  k  here  enjoined ;  showing  that  it  was  not  their  self-homiliation  wliich  was 
condemned,  bat  their  exaggerated  way  of  showing  it,  and  the  false  system  on  which  it 
was  engrafted. 

■  'EtiI  vdffi  TO&roif  kvdvaaaOe. 

>  Literally,  which  is  the  bond  of  completeness, 

4  The  great  nugority  of  3CSS.  read  XpioToH, 

»  EixwffToi  is  most  natorally  understood  of  gratitade  towards  one  another,  eq»e- 
cially  a«  the  context  treats  of  their  love  towards  their  brethren;  for  ingratitude 
destroja  mutual  loye. 

«  The  punctuation  here  adopted  is  6  A^yof  jc.  r.  X.  nXovaiuC'  'Ev  trdoy  ic  r.  X. 
kavToiC'    The  participles  diSuaKovrec,  Ac.,  are  used  imperatively,  as  in  Rom.  xii.  9-16. 

7  The  reading  adopted  is  ^dkfiol^  ^fjoroi^  ^tdaX^  nvevfianKdic  tv  ry  ;t^P^^'  fSom-ec, 
which  is  Tischendorf  ^s,  a  stop  being  put  after  the  preceding  iavrovc*  St  Paul  appears 
to  intend  (as  in  Eph.  v.  18, 19,  which  throws  light  on  the  present  passage)  to  contrast 
the  songs  which  the  Christians  were  to  employ  at  their  meetings,  with  those  impure  oi 
bacchanalian  strains  which  they  formerly  sung  at  their  heathen  revels.  It  should  \m 
remembered  that  mnging  always  formed  a  part  of  the  entertainment  at  the  banquets 
of  the  Greeks.  Compare  also  James  v.  13,  eWvfiel  tic  ;  rffaXXiro.  For  the  meaning 
of  A^op'^*  compare  x^P^'''^  fierSx^'    1  Cor.  x.  30. 

•  Oc^  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

»  For  the  imperfect  iv^xev  see  Winer,  Gram.  sect.  41,  3. 

»  FsiueeoTov  h  Kvpli^  !u  the  reading  of  MSS. 
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21  Fathers,  vex  not  your  children,  lest  their  spint  should  be 
broken. 

22  Bondsmen,  obey  in  all  things  your  earthly  mas-  or  oatw  and 
ters;  not  in  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in 

23  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  the  Lord.*    And  whatsoever  you 

24  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  for  the  Lord,  and  not  for  men ;  knowing 
that  from  the  Lord  you  will  receive  the  reward  of  the  ^nheri^ 
ance ;  for  you  are  the  bondsmen  of  Christ,  our  Lord  and  *  Mas- 

25ter.    But  he  who  wrongs  another  will  be  requited*  for  the 
wrong  which  he  has  done,  and  [in  that  judgment]  there  is  no 
IV  respect  of  persons.' 

1  Masters,  deal  rightly  and  justly  with  your  bondsmen,  know- 
ing that  you  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven. 

2  Persevere  in  prayer,  and  join  thanksgiving  with  He  adu  for 

8  your  watchfulness  therein ;  and  pray  for  me  like-     * '  p"^*"- 
wise,  that  God  would  open  to  me  a  door  of  entrance  <  for  His 
Word,  that  I  may  declare  the  mystery  of  Christ,*  which  is  the 

4  very  cause  of  my  imprisonment ;  pray  for  me  that  I  may  de- 
clare it  openly,  as  I  ought  to  speak. 
6        Conduct  yourselves  with  wisdom  towards  those  conduct  to- 
6  without  the  Church,*  and  forestall  opportunity.'  Let  i^e^®"- 
your  speech  be  always  gracious,  with  a  seasoning  of  salt,"  un- 
derstanding how  to  give  to  every  man  a  fitting  answer. 

1       All  that  concerns  me  will  be  made  known  to     >"sri<m  oi 

Tjchiciu  *jy1 

you  by  Tychicus,  my  beloved  brother  and  faithful  onedmu». 
fl  servant  and  fellow-bondsman  in  the  Lord,  whom  I  have  sent 
to  you  for  this  very  end,  that  he  might  learn  your  state,  and 

9  comfort  your  hearts ;  with  Onesimus,  the  faithful  and  beloved 
brother,  your  fellow  countryman ;  they  will  tell  you  all  which 
has  happened  here. 

1  Kvpiov  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 

*  The  oorrelatiye  meaninga  of  Kvpioc  and  6av^  give  a  force  to  this  in  Greek,  which 
«annot  be  taXlj  expressed  in  English. 

•  /.  e,  slaves  and  masters  are  equal  at  Christ's  judgment  seat 

4  Compare  2  Cor.  ii  12.  »  See  above,  L  27. 

•  Todf  Hu,  compare  1  Theas.  iv.  12,  and  1  Cor.  v.  12. 

7  'EioYopa^Sfuvoi  Is  translated  literallj  above ;  like  the  English  forestctU,  the  veib 
means  to  buy  up  an  article  out  of  the  market,  in  order  to  make  the  largest  p06sif>le 
profit  from  it 

*  L  e.  free  from  insipidity.  It  would  be  weU  if  religious  speakers  and  writen 
bmil  always  kept  this  precept  in  mind. 
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Qraa^^from        AristarchuB,  mj&llow-priaoner,  salutee  you,  aud  lo 
Borne.  Marcus,  the  cousin  *  of  Barnabas,  concerning  whom 

you  received  instructions  (if  he  come  to  you  receive  him),  and  li 
Jesus  sumamed  Justus*    Of  the  circumcision '  these  only  are 
my  fellow-labourers  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  have  been  a 
comfort  to  me. 

Epaphras  your  fellow-countryman  salutes  you ;  a  bondsman  12 
of  Christ,  who  is  ever  contending  on  your  behalf  in  his  pray 
ers,  that  in  ripeness  of  understanding  and  full  assurance  of  be- 
lief,* you  may  abide  stedfast  in  all  the  will  of  God ;  for  I  bear  12 
him  witness  that  he  is  filled  with  zeal  for  you,  and  for  those  in 
Laodicea  and  EQerapolis. 

Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas,  salute  you.  14 

veiMM  to  Salute  the  brethren  in  Laodicea,  and  Nymphas,  is 

uodicemn  *°    with  the  Church  at  his  house.    And  when  this  letter  16 

has  been  read  among  you,  provide  that  it  be  read 
also  in  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  you  also  read  17 
the  letter  from  Laodicea.    And  say  to  Archippus,    "Take 
heed  to  the  ministration  which  thou  hast  received   in  the 
Lord's  service,  that  thou  fulfil  it" 

Aut(^ph^-        The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  hand,  is 
benedietion.      Remember  my  chains.*    Grace  be  with  you.« 

We  have  seen  that  the  above  epistle  to  the  GolossiaDS,  and  that  tc 
Philemon  y  were  conveyed  by  Tychicns  and  Onesimns,  who  trayelled  to- 
gether from  Rome  to  Asia  Minor.  But  these  two  were  not  the  only  let- 
ters  with  which  Tychicns  was  charged.  We  know  that  he  carried  a  third 
letter  also  ;  bat  it  is  not  equally  certain  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  This 
third  letter  was  that  which  is  now  entitled  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  ^ 
concerning  the  destination  of  which  (disputed  as  it  is)  the  least  disputa- 
ble fact  is,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus. 

>  'Ave^tdc  has  ihe  meaning  of  eouain  (not  nephew)  both  in  clasEdcal  and  HeUenistit 
Greek.    See  Tob.  Tii  2  (LXX.)  and  Hesychios  and  PoUnz. 

'  We  adopt  tho  pnnctoation  of  Lachmann  and  Meyer. 

>  We  read  nenXiipo^opij/uvoi,  with  Lachmann  and  Tiscbendorf,  and  the  beet  MBS 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see  Bom.  iv.  21. 

*  If,  with  some  MSS.  we  read  irovov  here,  it  wiU  not  materially  alter  the  sense. 

*  We  have  before  remarked  that  the  right  hand,  with  which  he  wrote  these  words 
was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier  who  was  on  gaard  OTcr  him. 

*  The  ifi^  (as  usaal)  was  added  by  the  copyists,  and  is  absent  iVom  the  beet  MSS. 
«  See  Eph.  tL  21,  22. 
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This  point  is  established  by  strong  eridence,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal. To  begin  with  the  former,  we  remark,  First,  that  it  would  be  inex- 
plicable that  St.  Panl,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  amongst  whom  he 
had  spent  so  long  a  time,  and  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  snch  close 
affection  (Acts  xx.  IT,  &c.),  should  not  have  a  single  message  of  per- 
sonal greeting  to  send.  Yet  none  such  are  found  in  this  Epistle.  Se- 
condly, He  could  not  haye  described  the  Ephesians  as  a  Church  whose 
conversion  he  knew  only  by  report  (i.  16).  Thirdly,  He  could  not  speak 
to  them,  as  only  knowing  himself  (the  founder  of  their  Church)  to  be  an 
Apostle  by  hea/rsay  (ill.  2),  so  as  to  need  credentials  to  accredit  him  with 
them  (iii.  4).  Fourthly,  he  could  not  describe  the  Ephesians  as  so  exclusive- 
ly (Jentiles  (iL  11,  iv.  11),  and  so  recently  converted  (v.  8,  i.  13,  ii.  13). 

This  internal  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  following  external  evidence 
also. 

(1)  St.  Basil  1  distmctly  asserts,  that  the  early  writers  whom  he  had 
consulted  declared  that  the  manuscripts  of  this  Epistle  in  their  time  did 
not  contain  the  name  of  Ephesus,  but  left  out  altogether  the  name  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  Epistle  was  addressed.  He  adds,  that  the  most  an- 
cient manuscripts  which  he  had  himself  geen  gave  the  same  testimony. 
This  assertion  of  Basil's  is  confirmed  by  Jerome,'  Epiphanius,'  and  Ter- 
tuUian.* 

(2)  The  most  ancient  manuscript  now  known  to  exist,  namdy  that  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  fully  bears  out  Basil's  words  ;  for  in  its  text  it  does 
not  contain  the  words  "  in  Ephesus"  at  all ;  and  they  are  only  added  in 
its  margin  by  a  much  later  hand. 

(3)  We  know,  from  the  testimony  of  Mardon,  that  this  Epistle  was 
entitled  in  his  collection  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  And  his  autho- 
rity on  this  point  is  entitled  to  greater  weight  from  the  fact,  that  he  was 
himsdf  a  native  of  tlie  district  where  we  should  expect  the  earlier  copies 
of  the  Epistle  to  exist.* 

1  The  words  of  Basil  are  (Basil  oont  Ennom.  0pp.  i.  254),  'E^aioic  iiruniXTiov . . . 
•ONTAS  airoiif  ldia^6vT(^  dnfofiaaev,  elnuv  T0I2  'AnOIX  TOIS  OTSI  KAI  HIX- 
TOIZ  EN  XPI2T9  IHDOT.  Oiro  ydp  ol  irpd  ifuiv  wapaded^Koait  koX  iffidc  kv 
TO(C  naTxuotc  t^  dvrtypd^uv  eip/inafuv, 

*  (Hleron.  ad  Eph.  LI):*'  Qaidam  patant,  ^  alii  vero  simpUdter  doq  ad  eos  ^ 
nmt  Bed  qui  EpheH  ■ancti  et  fideles  sunt  ecriptom  arlutrantar." 

3  Epiphanioa  quotes  Eph.  iv.  6,  6,  from  Marcion's  Ilpdf  AaoiuUac.  It  is  scarce^ 
necessary  here  to  notice  the  apocryphal  Epiatola  ad  LaodicenseSf  which  only  exists  in 
Latin  MSS.  It  is  a  mere  cento  compiled  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  tuod 
Philippians ;  and  was  evidently  a  forgery  of  a  very  late  date,  originating  from  the 
wish  to  represent  the  epistle  mentioned  CoL  iv.  16,  as  not  lost 

*  Tertallian  accuses  Marcion  of  adding  the  title  Updc  AaodiKeof,  bat  not  of  altering 
the  salutation ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  the  MSS.  used  by  Tertallian  did  not  ccntain 
the  words  h  'Ei^iat^  (Teri  adv.  Marc.  ii.  17). 

*  Many  critics  object  to  receive  Marcion's  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  he  ofteQ 
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The  aboYe  argaments  haye  conyinced  the  ablest  of  modern  critics  that 
this  i^istle  was  not  addressed  to  the  Ephesians.  Bat  there  has  not  been 
by  any  means  the  same  nnanimity  on  the  qnestion,  who  were  its  intended 
readers.  In  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  it  (as  we  haye  seen)  no 
Chnrch  is  mentioned  by  name,  except  in  those  consulted  by  Marcion,  ao> 
cording  to  which  it  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans.  Now  the  internal 
eyidence  aboye  mentioned  proyes  that  the  Epistle  was  addressed  to  some 
particular  church  or  churches,  who  were  to  receiye  intelligence  of  St. 
Paul  through  Tychicus,  and  that  it  was  not  a  treatiu  addressed  to  the 
whole  Christian  world  ;  and  the  form  of  the  salutation  shows  that  the 
name  of  Mone  place  *  must  originally  haye  been  inserted  in  it  Again  : 
the  yery  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  haye  been  aboye  referred  to,  as 
proying  that  it  ceuld  not  haye  been  directed  to  the  Ephesians,  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans. 
Lastly,  we  know  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Golossians,  that  St.  Paul  did 
write  a  letter  to  Laodicea  (Col.  iy.  16)  about  the  same  time  with  that  to 
Colossffi.*  On  these  grounds,  then,  it  appears  the  safest  course  to  assume 
(with  Paley,  in  the  Horse  Paulinsd)  that  the  testimony  of  Marcion  (un- 
contradicted by  any  other  positlye  eyidence)  is  correct,  and  that  Laodicea 
was  one  at  least  of  the  Churches  to  which  this  Epistle  was  addressed. 
And,  consequently,  as  we  know  not  the  name  of  any  other  Church  to 
which  it  was  written,  that  of  Laodicea  should  be  inserted  in  the  place 
which  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  leaye  yacant. 

made  arbitrary  alterations  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  But  this  he  did  on  doc- 
trinal groond^  which  could  not  induce  him  to  alter  the  title  of  an  epistle. 

>  Tote  d/tbic  Toic  oi<riv  xdl  nioTolc  iv  Xpiar^  ^ItjaoO,  compare  the  salatations  at 
RoDL  L  7.  2  Cor.  L  1.  FhiL  L  1 ;  the  analogy  of  which  renders  it  impossible  to  sup- 
poae  o^iv  used  emphatically  (**  those  who  are  really  ayioi ")  as  some  commentators 
mentioned  hj  Jerome  took  it  It  is  tme  that  this  (the  oldest  known  form  of  the  text) 
might  be  translated  "  to  God's  people  who  are  also  faithfhl  in  Christ  Jesos ;"  b«t  this 
would  make  the  Epistle  addressed  (like  the  2nd  of  Peter)  to  the  whole  Christian 
world ;  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  contents,  as  aboye  remarked. 

'  De  Wette  argues  that  the  letter  to  Laodicea,  mentioned  CoL  iy.  16,  must  have 
been  written  some  time  before  that  to  Coloese,  and  not  sent  by  the  same  messenger, 
because  St  Paul  in  the  Colossian  Epistle  sends  greetings  to  Laodicea  (Cot  iy.  15) 
which  he  would  haye  sent  directly  if  he  had  written  to  Laodicea  at  the  same  time. 
But  there  is  not  much  weight  in  this  eljection,  for  it  was  agreeable  to  St  Paul's  man- 
ner to  charge  one  part  of  the  Church  to  salute  the  other ;  see  Rom.  xri.  3,  where  he 
says  dawdaaade  not  dtmd^ofioi,  Moreoyer  it  seems  most  probable  thai  Col.  iv.  16<-18 
was  a  postscript,  added  to  the  Epistle  after  the  Epistle  to  Laodicea  was  written.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  t^  i/c  AaodiKelae  (CoL  Iv.  16)  could  have  been  received 
much  before  that  to  the  Colossians,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  the 
frequent  intercourse  which  must  have  occurred  between  such  neighbouring  churches. 
The  hypotheas  of  Wieseler,  that  the  Laodicean  Epistle  was  that  to  Philemon,  is  quite 
arbitrary,  and  appears  irreconcileable  with  the  fact  that  Onesimus  is  expressly  called 
a  Colofidan,  and  was  sent  to  ColosBas  on  this  very  occasion.  See  also  Hone  Paulina: 
(tn  loeo). 
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Still,  it  must  bo  obvioos,  that  this  does  not  remove  all  the  difficultiea 
of  the  qaestioD.  For,  first  it  will  be  asked,  how  came  the  name  of  La> 
dicca  (if  originallj  inserted)  to  have  slipped  oat  of  these  ancient  rnann* 
scripts  ?  and  agcdn,  how  came  it  that  the  majority  of  more  recent  manu- 
scripts inserted  the  name  of  Ephesns  ?  These  perplexing  questions  are  in 
some  measure  answered  by  the  hjrpothesis  originated  bj  Archbishop 
Usher,  that  this  Epistle  was  a  circular  letter  addressed  not  to  one  only, 
but  to  seyeral  Churches,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
was  addressed  to  all  the  Churches  in  Qalatia,  and  those  to  Corinth  were 
addressed  to  the  Christians  "  in  the  whole  province  of  Achaia."  >  On 
this  view,  Tychicus  would  have  carried  several  copies  of  it,  differently 
superscribed,  one  for  Laodicea,  another,  perhaps,  for  Hierapolis,  another 
for  Philadelphia,  and  so^  on.  Hence  the  early  copyists,  perplexed  by  this 
diversity  in  their  copies,  might  many  of  them  be  led  to  omit  the  words  in 
which  the  variation  consisted ;  and  thus  the  state  of  the  earliest  known 
text*  of  the  Epistle  would  be  explained.  Afterwards,  however,  as  copies 
of  the  Epistle  became  spread  over  the  world,  all  imported  from  Ephesus 
(the  commercial  capital  of  the  district  where  the  Epistle  was  originally 
circulated,)  it  would  be  called  (in  default  of  any  other  name)  the  EjdstU 
from  Ephesus  ;  and  the  manuscripts  of  it  would  be  so  entitled  ;  and  thence 
the  next  step,  of  insertmg  the  name  of  Ephesus  into  the  text,  in  a  place 
where  some  local  designation  was  plainly  wanted,  would  be  a  very  easy 
one.  And  this  designation  of  the  Epistle  would  the  more  readily  prevail, 
from  the  natural  feeling  that  St.  Paul  must  have  written'  some  Epistle  to 
so  great  a  Church  of  his  own  founding  as  Ephesus. 

Thus  the  most  plausible  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Epistle  seems  to 
be  as  follows.  Tychicus  was  about  to  take  his  departure  from  Rome  for 
Asia  Minor.    St.  Paul  had  already  written^  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

1  See  2  Cor.  L  1,  and  p.  96,  above. 

*  That  of  the  Codex  YaticamiB,  above  desoribed  as  agreeing  with  the  most  onoient 
MSS.  seen  by  BaslL 

>  We  cannot  doabt  that  Si  Foul  did  write  many  epistles  which  are  now  lost  He 
himself  mentions  one  each  to  the  Corinthians,  as  we  have  seen  (page  29) ;  and  it  is  a 
mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  that  his  Epistles  to  the  two  great  metropolitan 
churches  of  Antioch  and  Ephesos,  with  which  ha  was  himself  so  peculiarly  connected* 
should  not  have  been  preserved  to  ns. 

«  It  is  here  assomed  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosdans  was  written  before  that 
(so  called)  to  the  Ephesians.  This  appears  probable  from  a  doee  examination  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  two  Epistles ;  the  passages  in  Ephesians  bear  marks  of  being 
expanded  Arom  those  in  (Tolosslaos ;  and  the  passages  in  Colossians  could  not  be  so 
well  explained  on  the  converse  hypothesis,  that  they  were  a  condensation  of  those  in 
Ephedana.  We  have  remarked,  however,  in  a  previous  note,  that  we  most  assume  the 
reference  in  ColoMians  to  the  other  epistte  (CoL  iv.  16),  to  have  been  added  as  a  post* 
script ;  unless  we  sappose  that  Si  Paul  there  refers  to  the  r^  ix  Aoodoce/oc  before  it 
was  actually  written  (as  intending  to  write  it,  and  send  it  by  the  same  messenger) 
which  he  might  very  well  have  done. 
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at  the  request  of  Epaphras,  who  had  informed  him  of  their  danger.  Bat 
Tfchicns  was  aboat  to  yisit  other  places,  which,  though  not  reqmring  the 
same  warmng  with  Cobss®,  yet  abomided  in  Christian  conyerts.  Most 
of  these  had  been  heathens,  and  their  hearts  might  be  cheered  and 
strengthened  by  words  addressed  directly  to  themselves  from  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Oentiles,  whose  face  they  had  never  seen,  bnt  whose  name 
they  had  learned  to  rererence,  and  wbose  sufferings  had  endeared  him  to 
their  love.  X^ese  scattered  Churches  (one  of  which  was  Laodicea  •)  had 
Tery  much  in  common,  and  would  all  be  benefitted  by  the  same  ini^truction 
and  exhortation.  Since  it  was  not  necessary  to  meet  the  individual  case 
of  any  one  of  them,  as  distinct  from  the  rest,  dt.  Paul  wrote  the  same 
letter  to  them  aU,  but  sent  to  each  a  separate  copy  authenticated  by  the 
precious  stamp  of  his  own  autograph  benediclion.  And  the  contents  of 
this  circular  episUe  naturally  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
letter  which  he  had  just  concluded  to  the  Colossians,  because  the  thoughts 
which  filled  his  heart  at  the  time  would  necessarily  find  utterance  in  simi- 
lar language,  and  because  the  circumstances  of  these  Churches  were  in 
themselves  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Colossian  Church,  except  that 
they  were  not  infected  with  the  peculiar  errors]  which  had  crept  in  at 
Colossse.  The  Epistle  which  he  thus  wrote  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a 
doctrinal,  and,  secondly,  a  hortatory  portion.  The  first  part  contains  a 
summary,  very  indirectly  conveyed  (chiefly  in  the  form  of  thank^ving), 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  taught  by  St.  Paul,  and  is  especially  remarka- 
ble for  the  great  prominence  given  to  the  abolition  of  the  Mosdc  Law. 
The  hortatory  part,  which  has  been  so  dear  to  Christians  of  every  age  and 
country  enjoins  unity  (especially  between  Jewish  and  Oentile  Christians), 
the  renunciation  of  heathen  vices,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  purity. 
It  lays  down  rules  (the  same  as  those  in  the  Epistle  to  Colosse,  only  in  an 
expanded  form)  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  and 
urges  these  new  converts,  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  which  surrounded 
them,  to  continue  steadfast  in  watchfulness  and  prayer.  Such  is  the 
substance,  and  such  was  most  probably  the  history  of  the  following 
Epistle. 

1  It  has  been  oljeoted  to  the  circular  hypotheds,  that  the  Epistle,  if  meant  as  a  cir- 
cular, would  have  been  addresBed  role  o^iv  kv  *Aai^  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  on  our  hypotheslB  the  Epiatle  was  not  addresBed  to  a//  the  churches  in  Proconau 
lar  Asia,  and  that  it  utoi  addresBed  to  some  churches  net  in  that  province. 
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:FBDE  epistle  to  the  EPHESIANS  (so  CALLED).i 
L 

1  Paul,  an  Apostle  op  Jesus  Ohbist,  by  the  will       saiuutwi 

OP  God,  to  God's*  people  who  abe  [in  Laodi- 

OEA*],  AND  WHO  HAVE  FAITH  IN  OhBIBT  JeSUS. 

2  Grace  be  to  you  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

3  Blessed  be  Qod.  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ^  ThmnksgiYing 

for  redemptldn 

Christ,  who  has  given*  us  in  Christ  all  spiritual  S'^t^TaJj^ 

4  blessings  in  the  heavens.*    Even  as  He  chose  us  in  ^^^  "S^^ 
Him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  ^p«"*>^ 

5  should  be  holy  and  spotless  in  his  sight.    For  in  His  love*  He 
predestined  us  to  be  adopted  among  His   children  through 

6  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  good  pleasure'  of  His  will,  that 

>  In  the  above  introdaotory  remarks  it  is  assomed  that  this  Epistle  was  cotem- 
poraiy  with  that  to  the  Golossiaiis,  which  is  stated  in  the  Epistle  itself  (vL  21. 
Compare  Col.  iv.  7).  Its  date,  therefore,  is  fixed  by  the  arguments  in  p.  38i. 
We  may  here  shortly  notice  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  by  some 
German  critics,  for  rejecting  the  Epistle  altogether  as  a  forgery.  Their  objections 
against  its  anftenticity  are  principally  the  following.  First,  The  difficulties  re- 
specting its  destination,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  Secondly,  The  want 
of  originality  in  its  matter,  the  substance  of  its  contents  being  found  also  in  the 
Coloesians,  or  others  of  St  Paul's  Epistles.  This  phenomenon  has  been  accounted 
for  above  (p.  398),  and  is  weU  explained  by  Paley  (HonB  Pauline).  Thirdly,  Certain 
portions  of  the  doctrinal  contents  are  thought  to  indicate  a  later  origin  e.  g.y  the  De- 
monology  (IL  2  and  vL  12).  Fourthly,  Some  portions  of  the  style  are  considered  nn- 
Pauline.  Fifthly,  Several  words  are  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  they 
bear  in  St  Paul's  other  writings.  These  three  last  classes  of  difficulties  we  cannot 
pretend  Ailly  to  explain,  nor  is  this  the  place  for  their  discussion ;  but  as  a  general 
answor  to  them  we  may  remark ;  First,  That  if  we  had  a  ftiUer  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom,  and  eqtecially  of  the  amanuends  by  whom,  the  letter  was  written,  they 
would  probably  vanish.  Secondly,  that  no  oljector  has  yet  suggested  a  aatisfoctory 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Epistle,  if  it  were  a  forgery ;  no  motive  for  forgery 
can  be  detected  in  it ;  it  contains  no  attack  on  poet-apostolic  forms  of  heresy,  no  indi- 
cation of  a  later  development  of  church  government  The  very  want  of  originality 
aUeged  against  it  would  not  leave  any  motive  for  its  fbrgeiy.  Thirdly,  It  was  unani- 
mously received  as  St.  Paul's  Epistle  by  the  early  church,  and  is  quoted  by  Polycarp 
andlrenoBUS. 

'  For  the  translation  of  d/^oic  see  note  on  1  Cor.  L  2. 

>  See  the  preceding  remarks,  p.  396. 

*  TlfiiSc  (here)  includes  both  the  writer  and  {apparently)  the  other  ApoHle$  ;  iHiile 
KoL  iiUlc  (V.  13)  addressee  the  reader$  a$  di»tingui$hed  from  the  toriter, 

•  'Ev  Tolc  hrovpaviotf.  This  expression  is  peculiar  to  the  present  Epistle,  in  which 
ft  occurs  five  times. 

«  We  join  h  dyany  with  v.  6. 
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we  might  praise  and  glorify  His  grace,  wherewith  He  favoured  ^ 
us  in  His  beloved.    For  in  Him  we  have  our  redemption  i 
through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  in  the 
richness  of  His  grace,*  which  he  bestowed  upon  us  above  mea- 
sure ;  and  He  made  known  'to  us,  in  the  fulness  of  wisdom  8 
and  understanding,  the  mystery  of  His  will,  according  to  His  9 
good  pleasure,  which  He  had  purposed  in  Himself  to  fulfil, 
that  it  should  be  dispensed^  in  the  fulness  of  time  ;*  to  make  10 
all  things  one*  in  Christ  as  head,  yea,  both  things  in  heaven 
and  things  on  earth  in  Him ;  in  whom  we  also  received  the  11 
portion  of  our  lot,^  having  been  predestined  thereto  according 
to  His  purpose,  whose  working  makes  all  fulfil  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will ;  that  unto  His  praise  and  glory  •  we  might  live,  12 
who  have  •  hoped  in  Christ  before  you. 
Thanks   for        Aud  you,  likcwisc,  have  hoped  in  Him,  since  13 

their     oonver-  <•  ,       ^  «      i  i         i         j^i 

« ftr^tifeStJ"  y^^  heard  the  message  of  the  truth,  the  Glad- 
ughtemnent.     tidiugs  of  your  salvatiou ;  and  you  believed  in  Him, 
and  received  His  seal,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise ;  who  is  an  "14 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  given  "  to  redeem  that  which  Ho 
hath  purchased,**  to  the  praise  of  His  glory. 

1  Observe  ;t<^<^^>  tx^lfwstVf  which  would  be  more  literally  traxulated  HUfanow 
toherewith  h6  favoured  Ui, 

*  Comma  at  the  end  of  verse  7,  colon  at  ifidc  (v.  8),  and  no  stop  at  the  end  of  verss 
8,  taking  kireplaatvcev  transitiyelj. 

>  This  is  leferred  to  (ill  3).  Compare  yvopiaac  iffdv  rd  /iwrnipiov  with  typttpHaOif 
/toi  rd  livorripiovf  which  proves  ^fdv  here  to  correspond  with  ftoi  there. 

*  OUovofdav.  According  to  most  interpreters  this  expression  is  nsed  in  this  E^iistlo 
in  the  sense  of  adjustment,  or  preparation  ;  but  as  the  meaning  it  bears  elsewhere  in 
St  Paul's  writings  (viz.  the  office  of  a  steward  in  ditpensing  his  master^s  goods,  see 
1  Cor.  iz.  17,  and  cf.  Col.  L  26)  gives  a  very  intelligible  sense  to  the  poasages  in  this 
Epistle,  it  seems  needless  to  depart  from  it  The  meaning  of  the  preset  passage  is 
best  iUustrated  by  ill  2,  3. 

*  LiteraUy /or  a  dispensation  [of  it'],  tohich  belongs  to  the  fulness  of  time. 

*  'AvoKs^,  r.  TT.  tv  r^  Xpun*^,  Uterolly  to  unite  all  things  under  one  head,  in 
union  with  Christ:  so  Chrysostom  ezpliuns  it,  ftiav  xefa^v  hridelvu  vaei  rd» 
Xpicrrov.    For  the  doctrine,  compare  1  Cor.  zv.  24. 

7  ''E^Kkfip^^fuv, "  in  hsereditatem  adsciti  sumus." 

*  E2c  iwaivov  66^  may  be  considered  as  a  Hebraism ;  literally,  that  we  should  be 
for  the  glory-praise  of  Him  ;  compare  verse  6  (the  best  MSS.  omit  the  ri^). 

*  UpoeXTrKeiv  might  meon,  as  some  take  it,  to  look  forward  with  hope:  but  tilt 
other  meaning  appears  most  obvious,  and  best  suits  the  context  '  Compare  wpoeXdSo^ 
rer.  Acts  xx.  13. 

10  Compare  Bom.  viii.  28. 
"  E/f.  not  until  (A.  V.). 

1*  T^f  irepiiroivoiuCyXisedUi  the  same  sense  here  as  iKK^ffoia  ^v  nepienot^oaro  (Aodi 
XX.  28).    The  metaphor  is  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  earnest  (that  is,  a 
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15  Wherefore  I,  alfio,  since  I  heard  of  your  faith  m  our  Lord 

16  Jesus,  and  your  love  to  all  God's  people,  give  thanks  for  you 

17  without  ceasing,  and  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  be- 
seeching the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory, 
to  give  you  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  insight,  in  the  true  know- 

18  ledge  of  Himself;  the  eyes  of  your »  understanding  being  filled 
with  light,  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  call- 

19  ing,  and  how  rich  is  the  glory  of  His  inheritance,  in  His  people, 
and  how  surpassing  is  the  power  which  He  has  shewn  toward 
us  who  believe ;  [for  he  has  dealt  with  us]  in  the  strength  ot 

20  that  might  wherewith  He  wrought  in  Christ,  when  ooce  and  dig. 
He  raised  Him  from  the  dead ;  and  set  Him  on  His 

21  own  right  hand  in  the  heavens,  far  above  every "  Principality 
and  Power,  and  Might,  and  Domination,  and  every  name  which 
is  named,  not  only  in  this  present  time,  but  also  in  that  which 

22 is  to  come.    And  ^^JSe  put  all  things  under  JEs  feety'^'^  and 

gave  Him  to  be  sovereign  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  His 

23 body;  the*  Fulness  of  Him  who  fills  all  things  everywhere 

n.with  Himself.    And  you,  likewise,  He  raised  from  nwrhad  been 

II  -i.At  •'-'  ,,.  •  awakened  from 

1  death  *  to  life,  when  you  were  dead  m  transgressions  ^^•"*^  ^^ 

2  and  sins ;  wherein  once  you  walked  according  to 

the  course  of  this  •  world,  and  obeyed  the  Euler  of  the  Powers 
of  the  Air,^  even  the  Spirit  who  is  now  working  in  the  children 

3  of  disobedience ;  amongst  whom  we  also,  in  times  past,  lived, 

part  payment  m  advance)  of  the  price  required  for  the  Ml  deliyeranoe  of  those  who* 
had  been  slayefl  of  lio,  bat  now  were  purchased  for  the  aervice  of  Grod. 

>  The  nugorit^  of  IISS.  read  Kapd^ac,  which  woold  give  the  leas  usoal  aenae,  the  eye$ 
qf  your  heart, 

'  See  GoL  L  16  and  note. 

9  Ps.  viiL  6.  (LXX),  quoted  in  the  aame  Messianic  bnix,  1  Cor.  zv.  27,  and  Heb. 
it  8.    Compare  also  Pa.  ex.  1. 

«  We  see  here  agdn  the  same  allusion  to  the  technical  use  of  the  word  n^pofia  hj 
false  teachers,  aa  in  CoL  H  9, 10.  St  Paul  there  aaserta  that,  not  the  angelic  hie^ 
archy,  but  Christ  himself  is  the  true  fidnest  of  the  Godhead;  and  here  that  tilie 
Church  is  the  fukuu  of  Chriet,  that  is,  the  ftiU  manifestation  of  hia  being,  becanse 
penetrated  by  Hia  life,  and  Uving  only  in  Him.  It  should  be  obaerved  that  the  ChurQ^ 
is  here  spc^n  of  so  fiur  forth  as  it  corresponds  to  ita  IdeaL  For  the  translation  «r 
vXtfpovfihoVf  see  Winer,  Gram.  sect.  39,  6. 

»  The  sentence  (in  the  original)  is  left  unfinished  in  the  rapidity  of  dictation ;  md 
the  verb  is  easily  i^pplied  from  the  context 

•  AlQva  rod  Koe/uv  tovtcv  is  equlTalent  \o  aluva  tovtov.  Compare  2  Cor.  if  4 
1  Cor.  L  20,  Ac 

7  In  the  Rabbinical  theology  evil  apiriib  were  designated  as  the  "Power*  iif  tha* 
air."     St  Panl  is  here  again  probably  alluding  to  the  language  of  those  teachen* 
against  whom  ho  wrote  to  the  Colossiana. 
VOL.  II. — 26 
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all  of  US,  in  fleshly  lasts,  folfllling  the  desires  of  our  flesh,  and 
of  onr  imagination,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  no 
less  than  others.'    Bat  Gk)d,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  because  of  4 
the  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  6 
dead  in  sin,  caused  us  to  share  the  life  of  Christ — (by  grace  you 
are  saved), — and  in*  Christ  Jesus,  He  raised  us  up  with  Him  6 
from  the  dead,  and  seated  us  with  Him  in  the  I^eavens ;  that,  7 
in  the  ages  which  are  coming,*  He  might  manifest  the  surpass- 
ing riches  of  His  grace,  by  kindness  towards  us  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  by  grace  you  are  saved,  through  £Euth ;  and  that  not  of  8 
yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  won  by  works,  lest  any  9 
man  should  boast.    For  we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  lo 
Christ  Jesus  to  do  good  works,  which  Qtod  has  prepared  *  that 
we  should  walk  therein. 

And    tocorpo-        Wherefore  remember  that  you,  who  once  were  11 
^1.  reckoned  among  carnal  Gentiles,  who  are  called  the 

GTncircumcision  by  that  which  calls  itself  the  Circumcision  (a 
circumcision  of  the  flesh,*  made  by  the  hands  of  man) — ^that  in  12 
those  times  you  were  shut  out  from  Chiist,  aliens  fr*om  the 
^commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants*  of 
the  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 
But  now,  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  were  once  fer  ofl",  have  been  13 
brought  near  through  the  blood  of  Christ    For  He  is  ouru 
The  law  which  peace,  who  has  made  both  one,'  and  has  broken 

dirided      Jew«    \  '  11       i  .   i  «• 

fi^o^^ntiies  down  the  wall  which  parted  us ;  for,  in  His  •  flesh,  15 

He  destroyed  the  ground  of  our  enmity,  the  law  of 
enacted  ordinances;  that  so,  making  peace  between  us,  out  of  16 
both  He  might  create  •  in  Himself  one  new  man ;  and  tiiat,  by 

1  01  Xoiirolf  literally,  the  rest  of  mankind^  i.  e.  unbelievers.  Compare  1  Thefla 
iv.  13. 

'  The  meaning  is,  that  Christians  share  in  their  Lord's  glcwifioation,  and  dwell  with 
ffim  in  heayen,  in  bo  far  as  they  are  united  with  Him. 

s  Viz.  the  time  of  Christ's  perfect  triumph  over  evil,  always  contemplated  in  the 
New  Testament  as  near  at  hand. 

•  Le,  God,  by  the  laws  of  His  Proyidence,  has  prepared  opportunities  of  doing  good 
for  every  Christian. 

•  Meaning  a  eircumciiion  of  the  flesh,  not  of  the  spiritr-fna^  by  man^s  handst 
fuiby  Cod's. 

•  Afo^.  r9c  ^"T.    Compare  GaL  iiL  16  and  Bom.  iz.  4. 
7  Both,  Tiz.^  Jews  and  Gentile& 

•  I  e.  by  his  death,  as  explained  by  the  parallel  passage,  CoL  L  22. 

•  Christians  are  created  in  Christ,  (see  above,  verse  10)  L  e.  their  union  with  Cbrill 
ils  the  essential  condition  of  their  Christian  existence. 
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17  His  cross,  He  might  reconcile  both,  in  one  body,  nnto  Gbd, 
having  slain  their  enmity  thereby.  And  when  He  came,  He 
published  the  Glad-tidings  of  peace  to  you  that  were  &r  off, 

18  and  to  them  that  were  near.  For  through  Him  we  both  hare 
power  to  approach  the  Father  in  the  fellowship »  of  one  Spirit 

19  Now,  therefore,  you  are  no  more  strangers  and  -nieyawbttut 
sojourners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  God's  people,  <»'God- 

20  and  members  of  God's  household.  You  are  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 

21  being  the  chief  comer-stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly 
framed  together,  grows  into  a  temple  hallowed  by  the*  in- 

22  dwelling  of  the  Lord.  And  in  Him,  not  others  only,'  but  you 
also,  are  built  up  together,  to  make  a  house  wherein  God  may 

m.    dwell  by  the  *  presence  of  His  Spirit.    , 

1  Wherefore  I,  Paul,  who,  for  maintaining  the  aemjiterrof 

2  cause  of  you  Gentiles,  am  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  tionp^dmimed 
Christ* — ^for^I  suppose  that  you  have  heard  how  •oner  for  it. 
God's  grace  was  given  me,  that  I  might  dispense  it  among  you ; 

3  and  how,  by  revelation,  was'  made  known  to  me  the  mys- 

4  tery  (as  I  have  already  shortly «  written  to  you;  so  that, 
when  you  read,  you  may  perceive  my  understanding  in  the 

6  mystery  of  Christ),  which,  in  the  generations  of  old,  was  not 
made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  has  now  been  revealed 
by  the  indwelling  •  of  the  Spirit,  to  His  holy  Apostles  and 

6  Prophets ;  to  wit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  heirs  of  the  same  in- 
heritance, and  members  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of 
the  *®  same  promise  in  Christ,  by  means  of  the  Glad-tidings. 

7  And  of  diis  Glad-tidings  I  was  made  a  ministering  servant, 
according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  which  was  given  me 

8  in  the  full  measure  of  His  mighty  working ;  to  me,  I  say,  who 

1  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  translate  iv  accoratelj,  except  hj  a  periphrasis  of 
this  kind. 
■  'Aytov  iv  Kvpifft,    See  the  preceding  note. 
3  Kdl  ifielc*    You  a$  well  a$  others, 

<  'Ev  irvevfiau.    Compare  1  Cor.  iiL  16 ;  and  see  note  1. 

•  The  sentence  is  abmptly  broken  ofif  ba«,  bat  carried  on  again  at  v.  13.    Tbi 
whole  passage  bears  evident  marks  of  the  rapidity  of  dictation. 

<  LiteraUy,  if,a$I  suppose  (el/e)  you  have  heard  of  the  offiu  of  dispensing 
(oUovofuav,  see  note  on  L  10)  the  grace  of  God  which  uhu  gftren  me  for  you. 

f  ^EyvopioBn  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 

•  The  reference  is  to  chap.  L  9, 10. 

•  'Ev  iTvevfiaru    See  notes  on  verses  18  and  21  above. 
^  Airroij.  ia  omitted  hj  the  best  MSS. 
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am  less  than  the  least  of  all  Gk)d's  people,  this  grace  was 
given,  to  bear  among  the  Gentiles  the  Glad-tidings  of  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,  and  to  bring  light  to  all,  whereby  i 
thej  might  understand  the  *  dispensation  of  the  mystery  which, 
from  the  ages  of  old,  has  been  hid  in  Gk)d,  the  maker  of  all 
things ;  *  that  now,  by  the  Church,'  the  manifold  wisdom  of  10 
God  might  be  made  known  to  the  Principalities  ai^d  Powers  in 
the  heavens,  according  to  His  eternal  purpose,  which  he  fdl-u 
filled  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  in  whom  we  can  approach  12 
without  fear  to  God,  in  trustful  confidence,  tlirough  faith  in 
Him. 

He  prayi  for  "Wterefore  I  pray  that  I  may  not  faint  under  my  13 
ttjm,ttAttiiey  sufferings  for  you,  which  are  your  glory.  For  this  14 
iS^SSShten-  cause  I  bend  my  knees  before  the  Father,*  whose  15 
*^'  children*  all  are  called  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  be- 16 

seeching  Him,  that,  in  the  richness  of  His  glory.  He  would 
grant  you  Etrength  by  the  entrance  of  His  Spirit  into  your  in- 
ner man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that  17 
having  your  root  and  your  foundation  in  love,  you  may  be  en- 18 
abled,  with  all  Gbd's  people,  to  comprehend  the  breadth  and 
length,  and  depth  and  height  thereof;  and  to  know  the  love  of  is 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,'  that  you  may  be  filled  there- 
with, even  to  the  measure  of'  the  Fulness  of  God.    Now  unto  20 
Doxoiogj.        Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly,  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  in  the  power  of  his  might  which  21 
works  within  us, — ^unto  Him,  in  C^irist  Jesus,  be  glory  in  the 
Church,  even  to  all  the  generations  of   the  age  of  ages. 
Amen. 

>  The  best  MSS.  read  oUovofua  not  Kotvoma,    See  note  on  L  10. 
'  Atd  'bityo9  UptoToH  Is  not  in  the  best  MSS. 

^  L  e.  by  the  nnlon  of  all  mankind  in  the  Chnrch.  That  which  calls  forth  the  ex* 
pressions  of  n^tnroos  admiration  here,  and  in  the  rfmilar  passage  in  Romans  (xL  SS), 
is  the  divine  plan  of  inclnding  aU  mankind  in  a  nniversal  redemption. 

•  The  words  to9  to  XpurroO  are  not  in  the  best  MSS. 

>  The  sense  depends  on  the  paronomasia  between  warifia  and  varpUit  the  laitei  woid 
meaning  a  race  descended  from  a  comm&n  aneeticr.  Compare  U  narpiac  ^aSU 
(LnkeiL  4).  U  fatherhood  had  tiiis  meaning  in  Englirii  (as  it  mi^^t  have  hud,  i> 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  <^a  brotherhood"),  the  verse  nd^^t  be  Uteraily  rendered 
from  whom  every  fatherhood  in  heaven  and  earth  i»  named;  L  e.  the  very  name  o' 
fatherhood  TetmxiB))t^  io  (Mi  vaihe  father  i^aU.  The  A.  Y.  is  ineonect,  aod 
would  require  i  warpiUu  * 

•  Again  we  observe  an  apparent  aUnsion  to  the  technical  empbyment  of  the  woidi 
yvHaic  and  nXipo/uu 

•  E/c  7H)t  toith  (A.  V.) 
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XV. 

i       L  Uierefore,  the  Lord's  prisoner,  exhort  you  to  Exhiruuoa  tc 

,,  ,  ^^     -  ,,.  ,  .1  ttnity.     Differ 

walk  worthy  of  the  callinff  wherewith  you  were  ent  gifts  and 

^  "  offices       masl 

2  called ;  in  all  lowliness,^  and  gentleness,  and  long-  j^^«  ^ 

3  suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  striving  to  churoh. 
maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  bound  together  with  the  bond 

4  of  peace.    You  are  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  you  were 

5  called  to  share  one  common  hope ;  you  have  one  Lord^  you 

6  have  one  £Euth,  you  have  one  baptism ;  you  have  one  Gk>d  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  works  through  all,  and  dwells 

7  in  all."  But  each  one  of  us  received  the  gift  of  grace  which 
he  possesses  according  to  the  measure  >  wherein  it  was  given  by 

8  Christ    Wherefore  it  is  *  written :  "  When  He  toeni  v/p  on 

9  high,  He  led  oaptimty  oa/pUvey  cmdgwoe  gifts  vmio  rne/nP  Kow 
that  word  ^^  Re  went  t^,"  what  saith  it,  but  that  He  first 

10  came  down  to  the  earth  below  f  Tea,  He  who  came  down  is 
the  same  who  is  gone  up,  far  above  all  the  heavens,  that  He 

11  might  fill  all  ihingd.*  And  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles,*  and 
some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and 

12 teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  God's  people,  to  labour'  in 

13  their  appointed  service,  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we 
all  attain  the  same  *  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  reach  the  stature  of  manhood,*  and  be  of  ripo  age  to  re- 

14  ceive  the  Fulness  of  Christ ;  **  that  we  should  no  longer  be 
children  in  understanding,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  blown  round 
by  every  shifting  current  of  teaching,  tricked  by  the  sleight 

15  of  men,  and  led  astray  into  the  snares  "  of  the  cunning ;  but 
that  we  should  live  in  truth  and  love,  and  should  grow  up  in 

*  Taneivo^poavvfi.    See  note  on  Col.  UL  12. 

*  T;<2v,  omitted  in  best  MSS. 

>  This  vene  is  paraUel  to  Bom.  xiL  6,  ixovrec  x<H*^l'^^<'^  '^O'^^  ^  X^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
cap  iffilv  dia^pcu    The  whole  context  of  the  two  paasages  also  throws  Ugnt  on  both. 

«  Aiyti  (80.  4  7P<^\  8M  x^ote  on  Rom.  iz.  25.  The  quotation  is  from  Fa.  IzviiL 
19,  bat  slightly  altered,  so  as  to  correqKmd  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the 
Scptoagini  Oar  two  authorised  yersions  of  the  Psalms  have  here  depaiied  from  the 
original,  in  order  to  foUow  the  present  passage ;  probably  on  the  sapposition  that  St 
Ptial  quoted  from  some  older  reading. 

•  Again  we  remark  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  o  the  ir^po/ia.    Compare  L  23. 

•  On  this  dassiflcation  of  church  offices,  see  YoL  L  p.  436. 

7  AioKovlac  does  not  mean  **  the  ministry  "  (A.  Y.). 

8  LiteraUj,  the  oneneu  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge 
^^kv6pa  riXetov,  literally,  a  man  of  mature  age* 

>•  lUf/pcj/iarof.    See  note  on  iiL  19. 

"  LiteraUy,  led  cunningly  {h  navovpyig)  towards  the  snares  qf  msleading  t 
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every  part  *  to  the  measure  of  His  •  growth,  who  is  our  head, 
even  Christ.  From  whom*  the  whole  body  (being  knit  to-M 
gether,  and  compacted  by  all  its  joints)  derives  its  continued 
growth  in  the  working  of  His  bounty,  which  supplies  its  needs, 
according  to  the  measure  of  each  several  part,  that  it  may 
build  itself  up  in  love. 

Exborutionto        This  I  Say,  therefore,  and    adjure  you  in  the  17 
heathen  Tice    Lord,  to  Uvo  no  lougcr  like  other  Gentiles,  whose 
renewal.         miuds  are  fiUed  with  folly,  whose  understanding  is  18 
darkened,  who  are  estranged  from  the  life  of  God  because  of 
the  ignorance  which  is  in  them,  through  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts ;  who,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  tow 
lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  in  InsU    But  you  have  20 
not  so  learned  Christ ;  if,  indeed,  you  have  heard  His  voice,  21 
and  been  taught  in  Him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus;  to  forsake 22 
your  former  life,  and  put  off  the  old  man,  whose  way  is  *  de- 
struction, following  the  desires  which  deceive;  and  to  be  re- 23 
newed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  24 
created  after  Good's  likeness,  in  the  righteousness  and  holiness 
Againrt  eeyerai  of  the    Truth.     Wheroforo,  putting  away  lying,  25 

speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour ;  for  we 
are  members  one  of  another.    "  Be  ye  anffry^  and  sin  not/''  26 
Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,  nor  give  way  to  27 
the  Devil.    Let  the  robber »  rob  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  28 

»  Td  ndvTo,    See  foUowing  verae. 

*  Ai^dveiv  elf  aCrdv  is  to  grow  to  the  itandard  of  his  growth. 

^  '£^  oi  irav  rb  o&fjta  {awap/ioXoyovfievov  ical  cv/i6iCai^6/ievov  6id  vaaifc  ^^^ 
T^C  imxopnytac  KaT*  ivepyeiav,  hf  ftirpip  ivdc  Uaarov  ftipov^t  ^^  a^^tv  rot 
aufiaroc  iroieiraif  literaUy  rendered, /r<?fii  whom  all  the  body  (being  knit  together 
and  compacted  by  every  joint),  according  to  the  working  of  hia  bounteous  pro- 
vidingf  in  the  measure  of  each  several  part,  continues  the  growth  qf  the  hsdy. 
Compare  the  paraUel  passage,  GoL  iL  19,  i^  oi  ndv  rd  au/ia  did  ruv  &^  i^<^  ^^ 
diofiuv  knixopTiyoifievov  koX  avfi6t6a^6fjievov  a^^et,  De  Wette  remarks  "Pas  nebeDein* 
ander  des  aH^.  elc  airdv  and  dea  o^f  .  H  ttirrov  ist  nicht  wenig  paradox :"  bat  why  is  i^ 
more  paradoxical  than  to  eaj  that  a  chUd  derives  its  life  {ki)  from  its  ft^er,  and 
grows  ap  (etc)  to  the  standard  of  its  father's  growth?  That  inteipretation  which 
takes  d^  as  eqaivalent  to  alaOijatc  (a  view  which  Meyer  adyocates)  can  scarcelly  he 
vaconciled  with  the  paraUel  passage  in  Golo6sian& 

*  UXsove^    See  note  on  2  C«-r.  v.  11 ;  and  compare  chap.  v.  3. 

^  Metpofievov,  not  "  corrupt ''  (A.  V.)^  bat  going  on  in  the  way  of^Oopd, 

«Paslmly.4.    (LXX.). 

'  KXiirrov.  The  A.  V.  woald  reqoire  ic^of.  It  should  be  remembered  that  ^ 
miirrai  of  the  N.  T.  were  not  what  we  shoald  now  caU  thieves  (as  the  word  is  gene* 
rally  rendered  in  A.  y.)>  bat  bandits;  and  there  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  soch 
persons  nnmeroas  in  the  proTincial  towns  among  the  mountains  of  Asin  Minor.  Se< 
Vol  L  p.  162. 
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labour^  working  to  good  purpose  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 

29  hare  somewhat  to  share  with  the  needy.  From  your  mouth 
let  no  filthy  words  proceed,  but  such  as  may  build  up »  the 
Church  according  to  its  need,  and  give  a  blessing  to  the  hear^ 

30  ers.    And  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  was  given 

31  to  seal  you  •  for  the  day  of  redemption.  Let  all  bitterness  and 
passion,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  spealdngbe  put  away 

32 from  you,  with  all  maKce;  and  be'  kind  one  to  another,  ten- 
y.  der-hearted,  forficivins:  one  another,  even  as  God  in  Exhortation  to 

^.,t  ^.  rrn  ..,.,«  ^  Chriit-Uke  for- 

1  Christ  has  forgiven  you.    Therefore  be  followers  of  givenew  and 

2  God's  example  as  the  children  of  his  love.    And 
walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us,  * 
a  sacrifice  of  sweet  odour,  to  be  oflFered  up  to  God.* 

3  But  as  befits  God's  people,  let  not  fornication  or  Againat  impu. 
any  kind  of  uncleanness  or  lust*  be  so  much  as  sfnao^heatheS 

4  named  among  you ;  nor  filthiness,  or  buffoonery,  or 
ribald  jesting,  for  such  speech  beseems  you  not,  but  rather 

5  thanksgiving.  Tea,  this  you  know ;  •  for  you  have  learned 
that  no  fornicator,  or  impure  or  lustful  man,  who  is  nothing 
less  than  an  ^  idolater,  has  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 

6  Christ  and  God.  Let  no  man  mislead  you  by  empty »  reason- 
ings ;  for  these  are  the  deeds  *  which  bring  the  wrath  of  God 

7  upon  the  children  of  disobedience.    Be  not  ye,  therefore, 

8  partakers  with  them  ;  for  you  once  were  darkness,  but  now 

9  are  light  in  the  Lord.  Walk  as  children  of  light;  for  the 
fruits  of  light  '0  are  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and 

1  Literally,  tttek  a$  is  good  for  needful  building  up  {oUoiofi^  always  implies  rijc 
iKKXffoiac)  that  it  may  give  a  bUising  (for  this  meaning  of  x^P^'*^  diiovai  see  Olahan- 
sen  and  Meyer,  in  loco)  to  the  hearers, 

•  *Eo^payio$jrre,  the  tense  is  mirtranslated  in  A.  Y.  The  meaning  is  rendered  evi- 
denVby  L  13, 14.  It  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  St  Faol  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  seal  or  mark  of  Christ's  redeemed,  which  was  given  them  at  their  conyer- 
sion  and  reception  into  the  Chnrch,  as  a  foretaste  of  their  Ml  redemption.  Compare 
Rom.  TiiL  23. 

>  ViveoBe,  This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  simply  equivalent  to  "be  ye."  Com- 
pare y.  17 . 

4  Literally,  a  eaerifiee  offered  up  to  Ood  {npoa^pdv  koI  &voiav=:^ataif  frpoa^B' 
pofUvfiv)  to  make  a  tweet  odour. 

»  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  this  passage  is  conclnsiye  as  to  the  use  oit 
nXeoveiia  by  Si  Paul ;  for  what  intelligible  sense  is  there  in  saying  that '-'  eovetousnesfy^ 
must  not  be  so  much  as  named  ?  x^'T'^  '  T^ 

«  The  MSS.  read  lore  not  iorL  ^  See  note  on  OoL  iii.  5.      /T \S  ^    ] 

•  See  1  Cor.  yi.  12-20,  and  the  note.  /^  1;  •        _^^^ 

•  Viz.,  the  sins  of  impurity.    Compare  Rom.  L  24-27,  /^»  "^^^^  ^^ 
>*  -Kj-df ,  not  TTvevfiaroCi  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.                 [.^  l  }  R  Fi  ^  iJ  V/  ****  1 
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whiehmnrtb*  troth.  Examine  Well  wluit  IS  acceptable  to  the  Ix^rd,  IC 
!^]^^^*  aud  have  no  fellowship  with  the  nnfroitfiil  works  u 
dTouriftiuM.  of  darkness,  yea,  rather  expose  their  foulness.'  For,  12 
concerning  the  secret  deeds  of  the  heathen,*  it  is  shameM 
even  to  speak ;  yet  all  these  things,  when  exposed,  are  made  13 
manifest  by  the  shining  of  the  light ;  for  whatsoever  is  shcme 
npon  and  made  manifest  becomes  light'  Wherefore  it  isu 
written,^  ^^  Awake,  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  15 
and  Christ  shaU  shine  npon  thse^  • 

See,  then,  that  you  walk  without  stumbling,  not  in  folly  but 
in  wisdom,  forestalling*  opportunity,  because  the  times  are  16 
evil.    Therefore,  be  not  without  understanding,  but  learn  to  17 
know  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is. 

FartiTe  meet-        Bo  uot  druuk  with  wiuc,  like  those  ^  who  live  18 
MSbntod.       riotously ;  but  be  filled  with  the  indwelling  of  the  19 
Spirit,  when  you  speak  one  to  another.*    Let  your  singing  be 
of  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  and  make  melody 
with  the  music  of  your  hearts,  to  the  Lord.*    And  at  all  times,^ 
for  all  things  which  befal  you,  give  thanks  to  our  God  and  Fa- 
ther, in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist 

<  ^ZT^ert,  tnie  verb  means  to  lay  bare  the  real  character  of  a  thing  by  e» 
poeing  U  to  open  terutiny. 

*  "  Airuv,  den  Heiden:  constr.  ad  sens."    De  JVette. 

s  Such  appears  io  be  the  meaning  of  this  difficnli  vene,  viz.,  that  when  the  light 
fallB  on  any  olject,  the  okject  itself  refleots  the  rays ;  implying  that  moral  evil  will 
be  recognised  as  evil  by  the  consoienoe,  if  it  is  shown  in  its  trae  ooloors  by  being 
brought  into  contrast  with  the  laws  of  pore  morality.  The  preceding  ^epovrat  does 
not  allow  ns  to  translate  ^cpo^fievw  active  (as  A.  Y.). 

4  Afyex.    See  note  on  iv.  8. 

>  There  is  no  verse  exactly  corresponding  with  this  in  the  0.  T.  But  Isaiah  Ix.  1  is 
perh^M  referred  to,  foriCov,  fori^ov,  'UpovaaXifi,  ^lui  yap  aov  rd  ^,  icai  i  66(a  Kv- 
fAfv  M  ae  dvariraXKev  (LXZ.).  We  most  remen^i)er,  however,  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  St  Paul  intends  (either  here,  or  1  Cor.  iL  9)  to  quote  the  Old  Testament.  Some 
have  supposed  that  he  is  quoting  a  Crhristian  hymn ;  others,  a  saying  ot  oor  Locd  (m 
■I  Acts  XX.  35). 

•  See  GoL  iv.  6  and  note. 

7  »Ev  ^  ioTiv  AaoTia,  UteraUy,  in  doing  which  is  riotous  living. 

*  We  put  a  ML  stop  after  'Eavrdic,  to  one  another  (here),  as  CoL  iiL  x6. 

•  Throughout  the  whole  passage  there  is  a  contrast  implied  between  the  heathen 
•  and  the  (^iristian  practice,  e.  g.    When  you  meet,  let  your  enjoyment  eoneiit  not  m 

futneee  of  wine,  butfutnea  of  the  Spirit;  let  your  songs  be,  not  the  drinking-sonp 

.  of  heathen  feasts,  but  psalms  and  hymns;  and  their  accompaniment,  not  the  mutU 

of  the  lyre,  but  the  melody  of  the  heart;  while  you  sing  them  to  the  praise  not  o/ 

Bacchus  or  Venus,  but  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,    For  the  coostruction  and  punctosr 

-lion  see  GoL  iiL  16. 
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21  Submit  yourselyeB  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  Daueaofwiwg 

22  Christ*    "Wives,  submit  yonrselves  to   your  hus- 

23  bands,  as  unto  the  Lord ;  for  the  husband  is  head  of  the  wife, 
.even  as  Christ  is  head  of  the  Church,'  His  body,  which  He 

24  saves  from  harm.'  But,«  as  the  Church  submits  itself  to 
Christ,  so  let  the  wives  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands  in 
all  things. 

25  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church, 

26  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  having  purified  it  by  the  water 
wherein  it  is  washed,*  He  might  hallow  it  by  the  indwelling 

27  of  the  word  of  God ;  that  he  might  Himself*  present  unto  Him- 
self'  the  Church  in  stainless  glory,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  unblemish- 

28  ed.  In  like  manner,  husbands  ought  to  love  their  wives  as 
they  love  their  own  bodies ;  for  he  that  loves  his  wife  does  but 

29  love  himself:  and  no  man  ever  hated  his  own  flesh,  but 
nourishes    and    cherishes   it,    as    Christ*  also  nourishes  and 

80  cherishes  the  Church ;  for  we  are  members  of  His  body,  por- 

aitions  of  His  flesh.*    "2^  this  cause  shall  a  mwa  leamc  his 

father  a/nd  his  mother^  amd  shall  deame  unto  his  vAfe^  wnd  they 

32  tnJDo  shall  he  one  Hesh!^  »<»    This  mystery  is  great ;  but  I  *»  speak 

I  XpioToO  is  the  reading  of  the  best  HSS.  That  ihis  comprehends  aU  the  special 
lelations  of  solution  which  foUow  (and  shoold  be  joined  with  what  foUows),  is  diewn 
bj  the  omissioa  of  inrordaaeade  (in  the  next  verse)  by  the  best  MSS. 

'  This  statement  oocmrs  1  Cor.  IL  3  almost  verbatim. 

s  The  best  MSS.  omit  k<U  and  iarl  in  this  danse :  the  literal  English  is  he  $avct  his 
body  from  harm ;  and  an  analogy  is  implied  to  the  conjugal  relation,  in  which  the 
hosband  maintains  and  cherishes  the  wife. 

4  'AA^  can  scarcely  be  translated  "thertfore"  (A.  Y.). 

•  To9  Maroc  (not  simply  €6aToc)i  literaUy  by  the  laoer  of  the  unUer,  equivalent  to 
Aotr/Mi;  naXtyyevtotac  (TUnE  ilL  6).  The  foUowing  h  fiifiari  is  exceedingly  difflcoli 
Chrysostom  and  the  palalstio  commentators  generaUy  take  it  as  if  it  were  r^  iv  ^  and 
explain  it  of  the  Ibnnnla  of  baptism ;  De  Wette  takes  the  same  view.  But  Si  Panl 
elsewhere  explains  rd  fiS^fia  to  be  equivalent  to  rd  fifjfia  r^f  iriareoc  ^  laipCaaofup 
XBom.  X.  8),  and  to  ^/la  tfeod  (Rom.  x.  17),  (compare  also  Eph.  vL  17) ;  and  more- 
over, as  Winer  and  Meyer  have  remarked,  the  jonction  of  h  fiifuiTi  with  &ytda^  better 
suits  the  Greek.  On  this  view,  the  meaning  is  thai  the  Chnrch,  havtag  been  purified 
by  the  waters  of  baptism,  is  hallowed  by  the  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  hnpaited 
to  it,  whether  mediately  or  immediately.    Compare  Heb.  iv.  12, 13. 

•  The  best  MSS.  read  a^df ,  not  abr^, 

7  The  Church  is  compared  to  a  bride,  as  2  Cor.  xL  2. 

•  The  best  MSS.  read  XptorSc. 

•  The  words  <<and  of  his  bones"  are  an  interpolation  not  Umad  in  tiie  best  MSS. 
10  (Sen.  iL  24.    (LXX.). 

II  The  iyu  is  emphatic ;  7,  while  I  quote  t^eee  toordi  out  of  the  Ser^turee,  mm 
iVm  in  a  higher  ienee. 
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of  Clirist  ^d  of  the  Church.    Neverthelesd,  let  every  one  of  33 
yon  indiyidaally  >  so  love  his  wife  eyen  as  himself,  and  let  the 
wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  hnsband.  YL 

DattM  of  chn-        Children,  obey  yonr  parents  in  the  Lord  ;  for  l 
wnta.  this  is  right    "  Sbnour  thy  father  and  thy  mother/^ "  2 

which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise:  ^'  That  it  ma^  3 
be  well  with  thee^  and  thou  shalt  live  long  ujpon  the  earthJ*^ ' 

And  ye,  fathers,  vex  not  yonr  children ;  bnt  bring  them  4 
np  in  snch  training  and  correction  as  befits  the  servau.B  of  the 
Lord. 
DattMofsiATM        Bondsmen,    obey  yonr   earthly   masters    with  5 

anxiety  and  self-distmst,'  in  singleness  of  heart,  as 
nnto  Christ;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers,  bnt   as  6 
bondsmen  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  firom  the  souL 
With  good  will  fnlfilling  yonr  service,  as  to  the  Lord  onr  7 
Master,^  and  not  to  men.    For  yon  know  that  whatever  good  8 
any  man  does,  the  same  shall  he  receive  from  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 

And  ye,  masters,  do  in  like  manner  by  them,  and  abstain  9 
from  threats;  knowing  that  your  own  Master  is  in  heaven, 
and  that  with  Him  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
Exhortation  to        Finally,  my  brethren,  let  yonr  hearts  be  strength-  ic 
Srutian   at-  enod  in  the  Lord,'  and  in  the  conquering  power  of 

His  might    Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  11 
you  may  be  able  to  stand  firm  against  the  wiles  of  the  Devil. 
For  the  adversaries  with  whom  we  wrestle  are  not  flesh  and  12 
blood,  but  they  are  ^  the  Principalities,  the  Powers,  and  the 
Sovereigns  of  this*  present  darkness,  the  company  of  evil 
spirits  in  the  heavens.    Wherefore,  take  up  with  you  to  the  13 
battle  ^^  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  with- 
stand them  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  "  overthrown  them  all, 

1  01  KoB*  iva,  in  your  individual  capacity,  contrasted  with  the  preTioos  coUeUivt 
new  of  the  membera  of  the  Church  as  the  bride  of  Christ 

*  Exodus  XX.  12,  and  Dent  v.  16.    (LXX.). 

s  Ezodos  zx.  12,  and  Dent  v.  16.    (LXX.  not  exactly  Terhatim) 
«  The  word  Kvpioc,  lord,  always  implies  the  idea  of  servants, 
s  Uerd  ^6670  koI  rpofiav  has  this  meaning  in  St  Paul's  langoage.    Ccmipare  1  Coe 
iL  S ;  and  see  Meyer's  observations  on  both  passages  (Krit  Exeg.  Comm.  in  loco). 
«  See  note  on  CoL  iii.  25. 

7  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  kpiwofwiiade  iv  Kvplu 
>  Compare  CoL  iL  16  and  the  note ;  also  John  xii.  31. 

•  Too  alQvoc  is  omitted  in  best  MSS.  ^^  'AvaXdSert, 
»»  KaTepyaadfievoi,  not  "  done"  (A.  V.). 
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14  to  stand  tmshaken.    Stand,  therefore,  girt  with  the  belt  ol 

15  truth,  and  wearing  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  shod 

16  as  ready  messengers  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  peace :  and  take  up 
to  cover  you » the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able 

17  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One.  Take,  likewise, 
the  helmet  of  salvation,'  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God.' 

18  Continue  to  pray  at  every  season  with  all  ear-  to   p»y^  j« 

•■■      •'  •'  others  and  for 

nestness  of  supplication  in  the  Spirit ;  and  to  this  ^^' 

end  be  watchful  with  all  perseverance  in  prayer  for  all  Christ's 

19  people,    and  for  me,  that  utterance   may  be  given  me,  to 

20  open  my  mouth  and  make  known  with  boldness  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Glad-tidings,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  * 
fetters.    Pray  that  I  may  declare  it  boldly,  as  I  ought  to 


21  But  that  you,  as  well  as  *  others,  may  be  inform-  lychioos   the 
ed  of  my  concerns,  and  how  I  fare,  Tychicus,  my  • 
beloved  brother,  and  faithful  servant  in  the  Lord,  will  make  all 

22  known  to  you.  And  I  have  sent  him  to  you  for  this  very 
end,  that  you  may  learn  what  concerns  me,  and  that  he  may 
comfort  your  hearts. 

23  Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith,  ooneindingben- 

•diotion. 

from  God  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

24  Grace  be  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in* 
sincerity.® 

>  'Enl  irdciv=^to  cover  all. 

*  The  head  of  the  ChrUitian  is  defended  against  hoetUe  weapons  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  salvation  won  for  him  ^  Christ 

s  For  the  meaning  of  <<  word  of  Grod,"  see  note  on  chap.  v.  26.  It  is  here  repreaented 
as  the  only  offermoe  weapon  of  Christian  warfare.  The  Boman  pilom  (Myxift  Joh. 
xix.  34)  is  not  mentioned.  For  a  commentary  on  this  military  imagery,  and  the  oir- 
enmstances  which  natorally  suggested  it,  see  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  'AXvaei,  See  Paley^s  observations  (Hone  Paullnse,  in  loco),  and  our  preceding 
cmarkn  on  Cuttodia  MiHtarii, 

»  Kdl  ifuJc- 

•  See  the  paraUel  passage,  CoL  iv.  7. 

^  The  difficnlty  of  the  concluding  words  is  weU  known :  iv  6^6apol^  might  also  be 
translated  m  immortality y  with  the  meaning  toho$e  love  enduree  immortally,  01s- 
hansen  supposes  the  expresrion  elliptical,  for  Iva  ^u^  ix^aw  h  i^apai^;  but  this 
can  fcaroely  be  justified. 

•  A^  as  usual  is  omitted  hi  the  best  manuscripta 
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NOTE. 

To  complete  the  Tiew  of  the  two  preceding  Epistles,  tlie  foUoiniig  tables  tan 
tdded :  the  first  of  which  gires  a  comparatiye  oatllne  of  thdr  contents ;  the 
second  shows  the  yerbal  correspondrace  between  the  parallel  passages  in  each  :-- 


EpiiUe  to  CcHottioM. 
1-2.  Sahitation. 

3-6.  Thanksgiving  for  their  oon- 

Tersion  (7-8.  Epup^iras). 

9-14.  Prayer  for  thdr  emighten- 

ment,   and  thankrolncss 

for  redemption. 

15-20.  Christ's  work,  nature,  and 


21 


-22.  He  had  called  them  from 
heathenism  and  recon- 
ciled them  to  God. 


23-29.  Pan!  a  prisoner  and  minis- 
ter ofthe  mystery  of  nni- 
yersal  salvation. 
BL  1-4.  Prayer  for  their  constancy 
and  growth  in  Christian 
wisdom. 
4-23.  Warning  against  a  fiilse 
philosophy,  which  depre- 
ciated Christ,  and  muted 
Jewish  observances  (abo- 
lished by  Christ)  with 
angel  worship  and  asceti- 

HL    1-4.  Exhortation  to  heavenward 
aflbctions. 


5-  9.  Against  heathen  imparity, 
anger,  malice,  fiilsenood. 


1(^-1 6.  Exhortation  to  moral  re- 
newal, indnding  meek- 
ness, forbearance,  forgive- 
ness, charity,  and  matoal 
exhortation. 


16-17.  Festive  meetings  how  to  be 
celebrated. 


E^pMe  to  EpheiUms  (so  coiZsi). 
I.    1-2.  Salutation. 

3-12.  Thankagivinff  for  redemp- 
tion and  knowledge  of 
Christian  myst^. 

13-19.  Thanksgiving  for  their  con- 
version, and  prayer  for 
their  enlightemnent 

20-23.  Work     and     dignity     of 
Christ 
IL    1-10.  They  had  been    awakened 
from  heathenism  by  God'? 
grace.        * 

11-13.  And  incorporated  into 
God*s  Israel 

14-18.  Law  which  divided  Jews 
from  Gentiles  abolished. 

19-22.  They  are  built   into  the 
temple  of  GkhL 
in.    1-12.  Mystery  of  universal  salva- 
tion proclaimed  by  Pan), 
a  prisoner  for  it 

13-17.  He  prays  for  himself  and 
them  that  they  may  be 
streng^ened. 

18-19.  And  enlightened. 

20-21.  Doxok^. 


IV.  1-16.  Exhortation  to  unity.  Dif 
ferent  gifts  and  offices 
combine  fCoL  iL  19]  to 
build  up  the  Churdi. 

17-24.  Exhortation  to  reject  hea- 
then vice  and  to  moral 
renewaL 

25-31.  Against  l^ing,  anger,  rob* 
bery,  impure  words, 
malice. 
IV.  32.-V.  2  Exhortation  to  Christ- 
like  forgiveness  and  love. 
V.  3-10.  A^amst  impurity  and  Other 
sins  of  heathen  darkness. 

11-17.  Which  are  to  be  rebuked 
by  the  example  and 
watchfulness  of^  Chris- 
tians [Col  iv.  5-6]. 

18-20.  Festive  meetings  how  to  bs 
celebrated. 
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m.  18-19.  Duties  of  wives  and  hxa-     Y.  21-33.  Duties  of  viyes  and  hoB 
bands.  bands. 

20-21.  Duties  of  children  and  pa-    IV.    1-4  Duties  of  children  and  pa- 


rents. 

in.  22-iy.  1.  Duties   of  slayes   and 
masters. 

rV.    2-4.  Exhortation    to    pray   for 
themselTes  and  PauL 
5-  6.  Watchfulness   in   conduct 
towards  unbeUevers  [Eph 
V.  11-17]. 
7-  9.  I^chicus  and  Onesimus,  the 
messengers. 
10-14.  Salutations  from  Home. 
15-17.  Messages  concerning  Lao- 
dicea  and  Archippus. 
18.  Autograph  salutation  and  • 
benediction. 


rents. 

5-9.  Duties  of  slaves  and  masters. 
10-17.  Exhortation  to  fight  in  the 

Christian  armour. 
18-20.  To  pray  for  others  and  for 

PauL 


21-22.  Tychicus  the 


23-24.  Concluding  benediction. 


Verlal  resemhlamces  between  the  so<aMed  Epistle  to  tKe  Ephesians  and  ihi 
Epistk  to  the  Colossians. 


EpL    L    1- 

2- 

8- 

4- 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

a  1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

10 
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CoL  i.  1. 
CoLi2. 
CoL  13. 
CoL  L  22. 


-  CoL  L 14. 

-  CoL  L  25. 
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From  the  first  of  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  scarcdj  a 
single  topic  in  the  Ephesian  Epistle  which  is  not  also  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  an  important  section  ol 
ColoBsians  (ii.  8-23)  which  has  no  parallel  in  Ephesians.  From  the  second 
table  it  appears,  that  out  of  the  155  yerses  contained  in  the  so-called  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  78  yerses  contain  expr^ons  identical  with  those  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Coloasians. 

The  kind  of  resemblance  here  traced  is  not  that  which  would  be  found  in  the 
work  of  a  forger,  seryilely  copying  the  Epistle  to  Colosssei  On  the  contrary,  it  ic 
just  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  work  of  a  man  whose  mind  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas  and  expressions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloesiau 
when  he  wrote  the  other  Epistle. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

01  'EK  '1H2  KAI2AP0S  0IKIA2.— PhiL  iv.  22. 

cm  TBJBSOBimi  AND  THE  PALATINB-ABRIVAL  OF  EPAPHBODTTUS-rOLmCAl  EVENTS 
AT  ROME.--OCrAVIA  AND  POPP^A.-ST.  PAUL  WRITES  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PEUJP 
PIANS.'^BE  MAKES  CONTERTS  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  HOUSEHOU). 

The  close  of  the  Epistle,  to  which  our  attention  has  jost  been  turned, 
contains  a  remarkable  example  of  the  forcible  imagery  of  St.  Panl.*.  Con- 
sidered simply  in  itself,  this  description  of  the  Christian's  armour  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Sacred  Tolnme.  But  if  we  view  it  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  with  which  the  Apostle  was  sur- 
rounded, we  find  a  new  and  living  emphasis  in  his  enumeration  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  heavenly  panoply,' — the  belt  of  smcerity  and  truth,  with 
which  the  loins  ^  are  girded  for  the  spiritual  war, — ^the  breastplate  of  that 
righteousness/  the  inseparable  links  whereof  are  faith  and  love,* — ^the 
strong  sandals,^  with  which  the  feet  of  Christ's  soldiers  are  made  ready,^ 
not  for  such  errands  of  death  and  despair  as  those  on  which  the  Prseto- 
rian  soldiers  were  daily  sent,  but  for  the  uniyersal  message  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace, — ^the  large  shield  •  of  confident  trust,®  wherewith  the  whole  man 

1  Eph.  vi.  14-17. 

*  T^  iravtmXiav  toU  Qeov.  For  aathentic  mformation  regarding  the  actoal  Roman 
armour  of  the  time,  we  may  refer  to  Piranesi's  fine  UlnskationB  of  the  columns  of 
Tngan  and  Marcos  Aortlius.  There  are  also  many  useAil  engravings  in  Smith's  Dk}- 
tionary  of  Antiquities. 

s  UepiCoadfievoi  ri^v  dcfUv  iifUJv  tv  dXij6ei^.  The  belt  or  gona  {^oar^p)  passed 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  below  the  ^ooasj  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
balteu$t  which  went  over  the  shoulder. 

4  *Evdvauuevoi  rdv  ^6paKa  rrj{  dtKaioa^fjc  The  ^6pa^  was  a  ouirass  or  oorfilet, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  lohia  Its  form  may  be  seen  in  the  statue  of  Caligula,  engraved 
in  Vol  L  p.  110. 

>  lit  the  parallel  pasMge  (1  Thess.  v.  8),  the  breastplate  is  described  as  ^upoKB 
irttrrewf  xdl  dyamfc. 

*  The  Roman  Caliga  were  not  greaves,  which  in  fact  would  not  harmonise  with 
the  context,  but  strong  and  heavy  sandals.  See  Juvenal,  iiL  232,  SOS,  zvi  25,  and  the 
anecdote  of  the  death  of  the  centurion  Julian  in  the  Temple  at  JerusaleoL  Joseph.  B. 
J.  vL  1,  8. 

'  VCirodfiadfjievoi  rot)f  ir66<ic  h  hoifiaaUf.  k,  r.  X.  .  • 

8  The  i^vpedc  here  is  the  large  oblong  or  oval  Roman  shield— the  saUvm  not  the 
e/tpet<«,— specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi.  See  espcciiilly  the  pedestal  of 
Tn^an's  column. 

*  Tdv  -dvpebv  T^f  ir/crrewf. 
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ii  protected,!  and  whereon  the  fiery  arrows  of  the  Wicked  One  fall  harm- 
less and  dead, — the  close-fitting  helmet/  with  which  the  hope  of  salrar 
tion'  inyests  the  head  of  the  belieyer, — and  finally  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Word  of  God/  which,  when  wielded  by  the  Great  Captam  of 
onr  Salyation,  tnmed  the  tempter  in  the  wfldemess  to  flight,  while  in  the 
hands  of  His  chosen  Apostle  (with  whose  memory  the  sword  seems  insepa- 
rably associated*),  it  became  the  means  of  establishing  Christianity  on 
the  earth. 

All  this  imagery  becomes  donbly  forcible,  if  we  remember  that  whoi 
Si  Paul  wrote  the  words  he  was  chained  to  a  soldier,  and  in  the  dose 
neighbonrhood  of  military  sights  and  sounds.  The  appearance  of  the 
Prstorian  guards  was  daily  familiar  to  him  ; — as  his  "chdns"  on  the 
other  hand  (so  he  tells  ns  in  the  succeeding  Epistle),  became  "  well  known 
throughout  the  whole  PratoriwmP  (Phil  L  13.)  A  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  tiie  word  in  this  passage.  Some 
have  identified  it,  as  in  the  authorised  version,  with  the  ''house  of  Ctssar " 
<m  the  Palatine :  <  more  commonly  it  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that 
permanent  camp  of  the  Preetorian  guards,  which  Tiberius  established  on 
the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls.^  As  regards  the  former  opinion, 
it  is  true  that  the  word  came  to  be  used,  almost  as  we  use  the  word 
"palace,"  for  royal  residences  generally,  or  for  any  residences  of  a  princely 
qdendour,'  and  that  thus  we  read,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  PrsetcMrium  of  Pflate  at  Jerusalem,*  and  the  Pretorium  of  Herod  at 
Gesarea.'<^  Yet  we  ne?er  find  the  word  employed  for  the  Imperial  house 
at  Home :  and  we  believe  the  truer  view  to  be  that  which  has  been 
recently  advocated,"  namely,  that  it  denotes  here,  not  the  palace  itself 

>  Obierve  M  vdetv,  which  is  not  dearly  trandated  in  tbe  antborised  venioD. 
One  of  these  oompaot  Roman  helmets,  preserved  in  Rnglanrt,  at  Goodrich  CoorL 
is  engraved  in  Smith's  Dictionary.    (See  under  Galea,) 

*  With  r^  iTipiM^aXatav  voB  oarnpioit  (Eph.  vi  17)  we  Bhould  coBpate  ntpue^- 
XaUv  kT^KiSa  aorifpuic  (1  Thesa  v.  8). 

«  T^  ftdxaipav  toO  UvevfiaroCf  6  iartv  fitj/ta  Oeo0.    See  note  en  Utt  paasage. 

«  It  is  the  emblem  of  his  mar^rdom :  and  we  can  hardly  help  asKxaating  h  also 
with  this  paange.  The  small  diort  sword  of  the  Romans  was  worn  like  a  dagger  en 
the  right  Bide.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  PiranesL  Those  readers  iHh>  hare  been  In 
Rome  will  r^nember  that  Pope  Slztui  Y.  dedicated  the  oolomn  of  AnreUns  (ab  omni 
Impietate  porgatam)  to  St  Paol,  and  that  a  statae  of  the  Apostle,  bearing  the  awoid. 
Is  on  the  summit. 

*  With  Phil.  i.  13  we  should  compare  iv.  22  in  the  authorised  verrion. 
7  See  above,  in  the  description  of  Rome,  and  compare  the  nuqp. 

*  We  find  the  word  used  for  the  Imperial  castles  out  of  Rome  in  Suet.  Aug.  72. 
Tib.  89.  Calig.  87.  Tit.  8.  For  its  application  to  the  palaces  of  foreign  prinoee 
and  even  private  persons,  see  Juvenal,  L  10.  x.  161.  Theeid  Instances  are  giren  by 
Wieseler,  who  ahm  refers  to  the  i^Kxnryphal "  Acta  Thorns." 

»  See  above,  p.  262.  w  See  above,  p.  281,  n.  2. 

"  In  Wleseler's  note,  p.  403. 
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bat  the  quarters  of  that  part  of  the  Imperial  guards,  which  was  in  imme- 
diate attendance  npon  the  Emperor.  Snch  a  military  establishment  is 
mentioned  in  the  fullest  account  which  we  possess  of  the  first  residence  of 
Augustus  on  the  Palatine  :  >  and  it  is  in  harmonj  with  the  general  ideas 
on  which  the  monarchy  was  founded.  The  Emperor  was  prator*  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops,  and  it  was  natural  that  his  immediate  guard 
should  be  in  a  pratorium  near  him.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that 
this  military  establishment  on  the  Palatine  would  cease  to  be  necessary, 
when  the  Praetorian  camp  was  established :  but  the  purpose  of  that 
establishment  was  to  concentrate  near  the  city  those  cohorts^  which  had 
previously  been  dispersed  in  other  parts  of  Italy : '  a  local  body-guard 
near  the  palace  would  not  cease  to  be  necessary  :  and  Josephus,  in  his 
account  of  the  imprisonment  of  Agrippa,^  speaks  of  a  "  camp"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "  royal  house."  Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  bar- 
rack immediately  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul :  though  the  connection  of  these 
smaller  quarters  with  the  general  camp  was  such,  that  he  would 
naturally  become  known  to  " all  the  rest*'  *  of  the  guards,  as  well  as  tnose 
who  might  for  the  time  be  connected  with  the  Imperial  household. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  word  "  prsetorium,"  applied  still  more 
extensively  to  the  word  "palatium."  Originally  denoting  the  hill  on 
which  the  twin-brothers  were  left  by  the  retreating  river,  it  grew  to  be, 
and  it  still  remains,  the  symbol  of  Imperial  power.  Augustus  was  boru 
on  the  Palatine  •  and  he  fixed  his  official  residence  there  when  the  civil 
wars  were  terminated.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said  that  "  after  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Forum,  no  locality  in  the  ancient  city  claims  so  much  of  our 
interest  as  the  Palatine  hill — at  once  the  birth-place  of  the  infant  city, 
and  the  abode  of  her  rulers  during  the  days  of  her  greatest  splendour, — 
where  the  reed-thatched  cottage  of  Eomulus  was  still  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  gorgeous  structures  of  Caligula  and  Nero."  ^    About  the 

1  KaXeiTOi  di  rd  PaoiXeta  vdXanov  (Palatlam),  oifx  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ''^^^  o^toc 
aOrd  dvo/ioCeoBatf  dXX*  in  h  re  rt^  IlaXar^  (in  monte  Palatino)  6  Kalaap  (ucei  ko) 
ixel  rd  orparnywv  (Prsetoriom)  eZ;t*»  i^^  ^**'<*  ^^^  ^P^  ^  ^^  To/*vA<w  irpoevolKTjaiP 
4f7/fl7v  i  oUia  airoif  (domos  Csesaris)  dvd  rev  vavro^  dpovg  iXafir  Koi  did  toOto  K&t 
oXkodi  irov  6  aifTOKpdrop  KaTaXvy,  H^v  toO  iraAar/ov  hTUc?Jiatv  i  Karayuyri  aiftoi 
laxei.    DioGa8B.liiL16. 

'  See  what  has  been  said  (YoL  L  p.  142)  in  reference  to  the  ^ampropratar  in  tb« 
provinoeiL 

3  Compare  Saei  Aug.  49  with  Tib.  37,  and  see  Dio  C.  Ivii.  19.  Tao.  Ann.  iv.  2. 
Hist  LSI. 

«  Joseph.  Ant  zviiL  6.  He  naes  arparoTredov  for  the  pratorium,  and  PaatXeunf  fof 
the  palatium.    Compare  idiat  ia  said  of  DrasQB,  Suet  Tib.  54. 

»Ibid. 

<  Natna  est  Aagastas  ....  regione  Palatii  ad  Capita  Bubnla.    Saet  Aug.  bk 

f  Bnnbory  in  the  Claasieal  Moseum,  vol  v.  p.  229.  We  learn  fh>m  Plutarch  and 
Dicmysinfl  that  this  '*  wooden  hnt  thatched  with  reeds,  which  was  preserved  «s  a  me* 
VOL.  :i, — 21 
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elo86  of  the  Bepablic,  it  was  still  the  residence  of  man  j  distiognished  riti 
Bens,  sach  as  Crassas,  Cicero,  Catiline,  Clodins,  and  Antony.i  Angostai 
himself  simply  bought  the  hoose  of  Hortensiiis  and  lived  there  in  modest 
state.'  Bat  the  new  era  was  began  for  the  Palatine,  when  the  first  Em- 
peror, soon  after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  raised  the  temple  of  Apollo  with 
its  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,'  on  the  side  near  the  Fomm. 
Tiberias  erected  a  new  palace,  or  an  addition  to  the  old  one,  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  hill,  immediately  above  the  Circos  Maximos.^  It  remained 
for  sabseqaent  Emperors  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  hill  with  stno- 
tares  connected  with  the  palace.  Caligala  extended  the  Imperial  build- 
ings by  a  bridge  (as  fantastic  as  that  at  Baise^),  which  jcnned  the  Palir 
tine  with  the  CapitoL^  Nero  made  a  similar  extension  in  the  direction  of 
the  Esqoiline  : '  and  this  is  the  pomt  at  which  we  mast  arrest  oar  series 
of  historical  notices  ;  for  the  baming  of  Rome  and  the  erection  of  the 
Golden  Hoase  intervened  between  the  first  and  second  imprisonments  of 
the  Apostle  Paol.  The  fire,  moreover,  which  is  so  closely  associated  with 
the  first  safferings  of  the  Charch,  has  made  it  impossible  to  identify  anj 
of  the  existing  rains  on  the  Palatine  with  bnildings  that  were  standing 
when  the  Apostle  was  among  the  Praetorian  gnards.  Nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible to  assign  the  rains  to  their  proper  epochs.  All  is  now  confdsioa  on 
the  hill  of  Komnlas  and  Angastas.  Palace  after  palace  succeeded,  till 
the  Empire  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  we  explore  the 
snbterraneons  chambers,  where  classical  paintings  are  still  visible  on  the 
plaster,  or  look  oat  through  broken  arches  over  the  Campagna  and  its 
aqueducts,  the  mind  is  filled  with  blending  recollections,  not  merely  of  s 
long  line  of  Roman  Caesars,  but  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinc^le,  Chsi" 
lemagne  and  RienzL  This  Royal  part  of  the  Western  Babylon  has  al* 
most  shared  the  fate  of  the  city  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Palatine  con- 
tains gardens  and  vineyards,'  and  half  cultivated  spaces  of  ground,  whoo 

morial  of  the  simpie  habitation  of  the  Shepherd-king,*'  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
towards  the  Circna,  p.  232. 

I  SeeaaadFam.v.6.    Pro  Dome,  c  44.    Snei  de  HI.  Gran.  17.    Die  Caa.  111127. 

'  Habitavit  postea  in  Palatio,  aed  nlhilominos  sdlbna  modiois  HorteniianiB  neqm 
lazitate  ueqae  cnlta  conapicaia.    Saet  Aug.  72. 

s  See  Hot.  Ep.  L  iU.  17.  Snei  Aug.  29.  For  the  date  of  this  temple  see  Bedur^i 
/klterthiimer,  p.  425. 

«  The  position  of  the  ^'Domoa  Tiberiana"  ia  detem^ed  by  tiie  notioee  of  itin  tb0 
aoconatof  thenmrderofGalba.    TacHi8tL27.    Saet  0th.  6.    Plut6alb.24. 

*  See  above,  p.  852. 

<  Saper  templnm  Divi  Angosti  ponte  transmiflBO  Palatiom  GM>itoliamqae  oMUffl^ 
Saet  CaUg.  22. 

7  Domom  a  Palatio  Eaqnillaa  naqne  fecit ;  qoam  primo  Tranaitoriain,  moz  inoeod^ 
absnmptam  restitatamqne  Anream  nominavit.  Saet  Ner.  SI.  See  PUn-  H.  N 
xxxvlL  15.  * 

•  The  Farneee  gardens  and  the  VUla  MnU  (formerly  \Tll8  Spada)  are  wcD  knowi 
to  travellers.    Some  of  the  finest  arches  are  in  the  Vlgna  del  Collegio  loglese. 
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the  acanthns-weed  grows  in  wild  laxariance :  bnt  its  population  hai 
shrank  to  one  small  convent ;  >  and  the  unhealthy  air  seems  to  brood  like 
a  corse  over  the  scene  of  Nero's  tyranny  and  crime.' 

St.  Paul  was  at  Rome  precisely  at  that  time  when  the  Palatine  was  the 
most  conspicnons  spot  on  the  earth,  not  merely  for  crime,  bnt  for  splen- 
donr  and  power.  This  was  the  centre  of  all  the  movements  of  the  Em- 
pire.' Here  were  heard  the  causes  of  all  Roman  citizens  who  had  ap- 
pealed to  Gsesar.'*  Hence  were  issued  the  orders  to  the  governors  of 
proYinces,  and  to  the  legions  on  the  frontier.  From  the  "  Golden  Mile- 
stone "  (Milliarium  Anreum  ^)  below  the  palace,  the  roads  radiated  in  all 
directions  to  the  remotest  verge  of  civilization.  The  official  messages  of 
the  Emperor  were  communicated  along  them  by  means  of  posts  estab- 
lished by  the  government :  ^  but  these  roads  afforded  also  the  means  of 
transmitting  the  letters  of  private  citizens,  whether  sent  by  means  of 
tabeUa/rU,^  or  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  accidental  travellers.  To  such  com- 
munications between  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  others  were  now 
added  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world,-7~not  different  indeed  in 
outward  appearance*  from  common  letters,^— ^tni^  containing  commands 
more  powerful  in  their  effects  than  the  despatches 'of  >Nero, — touching 
more  closely  the  private  relations  of  life  than  'all  thcTcolRfespondence  of 

^>  ...   ...      ^    ^M 

■■;•■.  «,  _^.   •...^/ 

^  The  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Bonaveotoii,  "l^lng  the  Fointm.  '- 

*  See  an  impressive  paragraph  in  th^  third  volume  of  tl^  Be^hreibang  Roms. 
Einleitong,  p.  7.  Vf*'     .,  '^    */ 

*  Compare  the  language  of  Tacitus:  '*y)t^u^.in  Palil^tiam,  in  ipsam  imperil 
arcem  regressum."    Hist  iii  70.  ^^  --    *  - ' 

«  See  the  account  of  Si  Paul's  trial  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  The  Milliarium  Aurettm  (jkfterwards  called  the  Umbilietu  Bomm)  is  believed  to 
have  been  discovered  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  near  the  Temples  of  Saturn  and  Coo* 
cord.    Class.  Mu&  iv.  24. 

<  See  Ginzrot's  thirty-seventh  chapter  (von  den  Eilbot^  nnd  Posten).  So  far  ap 
related  to  government  dispatches,  Augustus  established  poets  similar  to  those  of  King 
Ahasnems.    Compare  Suet  Aug.  49  with  Esther  viii.  13, 14. 

f  See  Becker's  Gallus,  p.  250  (Eng.  Trans.). 

>  In  Vol.  I.  p.  409,  a  general  reference  was  made  to  the  interest  connected  even 
with  the  writing  materials  employed  by  St  Paul  There  is  little  doabt  that  these 
were  reed-pens,  Egyptian  paper,  and  blade  ink.  All  these  are  mentioned  by  St  John 
{did,  x^pTov  Kol  ftiXavoc,  2  Joh.  12 ;  did  /tiXavo^  teal  KoXoficv,  3  Joh.  13) ;  and  St 
Paul  himself,  in  a  passage  where  there  is  a  blended  allusion  to  inscriptions  on  stone 
and  to  letter  ^ting  (2  Cor.  ill  3),  speaks  of  ink  (jtihtv).  Representations  of  ancient 
inkstands  found  at  Pompeii,  with  reed-pens,  may  be  seen  hi  Smith's  IMctionary,  under 
Atramentwn.  Allusion  has  been  made  before  (p.  SOS)  to  the  paper  trade  of  Egypt. 
Parchment  {Pergamentwn :  UeftSpdvac,  2  Tim.  iv.  13)  was  of  course  used  for  the 
Bec<mdary  M8S.  in  which  the  E^^es  were  preserved.  See  Jerome,  Ep.  141 ;  Euseb. 
Vit  Const  iv.  36  ;  also  Joseph.  Ant  ziu  2, 10.  [We  must  distinguish  between  thesa 
materials  and  irtvatcidiov  (Luke  L  63),  which  corresponds  to  the  Latin  pugillares.} 
Letters  were  written  in  the  large  or  uncial  character,  though  of  course  the  hani^ 
writing  of  different  persons  would  vary.    See  GaL  vi.  1 1. 
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Seneca  >  or  Pliny,  and  proclaiming,  in  the  yerj  form  of  their  6alataiioE^ 
the  perpetual  nnion  of  Uie  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.'' ' 

It  seems  probable  that  the  three  letters  which  we  have  last  read 
were  despatched  ^m  Rome  when  St.  Paul  had  been  resident  there 
about  a  year,'  that  is,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  62  a j).  After  the  depart- 
ore  of  Tychicns  and  Onesimns,  the  Apostle's  prison  was  cheered  by  the 
arriyal  of  Epaphroditns,  who  bore  a  contribntion  from  the  ChristiaDi 
of  Philippl  We  have  before  seen  instances^  of  the  noble  liberality  of 
that  chnrch,  and  now  once  more  we  find  them  ministering  to  the  necessitiei 
of  their  beloved  teacher.  Epaphroditns,  apparently  a  leading  presbytei 
among  the  Philippians,  had  brought  on  himself,  by  the  fatigues  or  perib 
of  his  journey,  a  dangerous  illness.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  bim  with  tooching 
affection.  He  calls  him  his  "  brother,  and  companion  in  labour,  and  fel- 
low-soldier"  (il  25)  ;  declares  *'  that  his  labour  in  the  cause  of  Christ  had 
brought  him  near  to  death '^  (ii.  30),  and  that  he  had  "hazarded  his  life" 
in  order  to  supply  the  means  of  communication  between  the  Philippians 
and  himself.  And,  when  speaking  of  his  i:ecoTery,  he  says^  "  Qod  had 
compassion  on  hun,  and  not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  that  I  might  not 
hare  sorrow  upon  sorrow"  (ii.  2t).  We  must  suppose,  from  these  expres- 
.sions,  that  Epaphroditns  had  exposed  himself  to  some  unusual  risk  in  his 
journey.  Perhaps  his  health  was  already  feeble  when  he  set  out,  so  that 
he  showed  self-devotion  in  encountering  fatigues  which  were  certain  to 
injure  him. 

Meanwhile  St.  Paul  continued  to  preach,  and  his  converts  to  multiply. 
We  shall  find  that  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians,  dther  towards  the 
close  of  this  year,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  great  effects  had  already 
been  produced  ;  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  only  enlaiged,  bat 

1  We  most  not  pass  by  the  name  of  Seneca  without  some  allosion  to  the  KKalled 
correspondence  between  hhn  and  St.  Paul :  bat  a  mere  allusion  is  enoogh  for  so  vapid 
and  meaningless  a  forgery.  These  Epistles  (with  that  which  is  called  the  Ep.  to  tbe 
Laodiceans,  described  p.  396,  note  8)  will  be  found  in  the  Codex  Apoo.  N.  T.  of  Faliri- 
cius  Vol  n.),  and  in  Jones  on  tbe  Canon  (Vol.  n.). 

'  We  allode  to  the  combination  of  the  Oriental  elpijvti  with  the  Greek  x^  ^  ^ 
opening  salutations  of  all  St.  Paol's  Epistles.  See  Bnztorfs  Institatio  Epistoluis 
Hebraioa  (Basle,  1629).  *^  Greoi  salntationem  signiflcabant  per  x<^fi^>  4°^  ^^' 
tins  Gnecizana  ezpressit  (Gelso  gaudere,  axs.  Ep.  L  viiL).  In  Hlstoria  Sacra  K.T. 
(K^  Avaiac  rf  up.  iy^fiSvi  ^Xuci  ;ra^e<v,  Acts  zziiL  26)  ... .  Roman!  salutem  dice 
bant ....  Hebrei,  Chaldsi,  Syri  Pacts  nomhie  in  salntantando  nai  soni,  quod  obi  pax 
est,  iW  omnia  ae  prospere  habere  dicantor,"  pp.  10, 11.  There  are  some  good  remtito 
on  this  snljeot  in  Koch's  Commentary  on  1  Thess.  L  1. 

s  The  state  of  tUngs  described  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Colosdana,  the  convmon  oT 
Oneaimaa  and  hip  nseftilness  to  St  Paul  (Philem.  11-13),  imply  the  oonthiuaooe  of 
St  Paul's  mhiistry  at  Rome  doring  a  period  which  can  hardly  have  been  lees  than  >  ^ 
year.    Nor  would  St  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment,  have  written  as  be 
does  (Pbilem.  22)  of  his  captivity  as  verging  towards  its  termination. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  collection,  pp.  92.  93. 
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encooraged  to  act  with  greater  boldness  upon  the  sorroondlng  masses  of 
heathenism,'  bj  the  saccessful  energy  of  the  apostolic  prisoner.  Yet  the 
political  occurrences  of  the  year  might  well  have  alarmed  him  for  his 
safety,  and  counselled  a  more  timid  course.  We  have  seen  that  prisoners 
in  St  Paul's  position  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect ; 
and  in  this  year  occurred  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Burrus,'  under  whose 
authority  his  imprisonment  had  been  so  unusually  mild.  Upon  this 
event  the  prefecture  was  put  into  commission,  and  bestowed,  on  Fenius 
Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus.  The  former  was  respectable,'  but  wanting 
in  force  of  character,  and  quite  unable  to  cope  with  his  colleague,  who  was 
ahready  notorious  for  that  energetic  wickedhess  which  has  since  made  his 
name  proverbial.  St.  Paul's  Christian  friends  in  Rome  must  have  trem- 
bled to  think  of  him  as  subject  to  the  caprice  of  this  most  detestable  of 
Nero's  satellites.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  his  situation  was  altered 
for  the  worse  ;  possibly  he  was  never  brought  under  the  special  notice  of 
Tigellinus,  who  was  too  intent  on  court  intrigues,  at  this  period,  to  attend 
to  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  concerns  of  a  Jewish  prisoner. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  about  the  same  tune,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  still  graver  mischief  to  the  cause  of  Paul.  This  was  the  marriage 
of  Nero  to  his  adulterous  mistress  Poppsea,  who  had  become  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism.  This*  infamous  woman,  not  content  with  inducing  her  para- 
mour to  divorce  his  young  wife  Octavia,  had  demanded  and  obtained  the 
death  of  her  rival ;  and  had  gloated  over  the  head  of  the  murdered  vic- 
tim,* which  was  forwarded  from  Pandataria  to  Rome  for  her  inspection. 
Her  power  seemM  now  to  have  reached  its  zenith,  but  rose  still  higher  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  when 
temples  were  erected  to  her  and  her  infant,*  and  divine  honors  paid  them. 

1  Pha  L  12-14 

*  "  GonceBsit  viUl  BomiB,  [so  the  name  \a  epelt  in  the  best  MSS.,  not  Bttrrhus]  incer- 
torn  valetadine  an  veneno ....  Givitati  graode  desiderium  ejna  mansit,  per  metnoriam 
virtatis,  et  BOCceMorum  alterins  segnem  innocentiam,  alterios  flagrantissima  flagitia 
et  adnlteria.    Qnippe  Geesar  daos  Pnetoriis  cohortibus  imposaerat,  Feniam  Rufum  ex 

vnlgi  fovore, Sofoniom  Tigellinum  veterem  Impudicitiam  atque  iiifamiam  in  eo 

aeontna"  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  51.)  The  death  of  Borras  was  an  important  epoch  in  Nero*fl 
reign.  Tacitus  tells  as  in  the  following  chapter  that  it  broke  the  power  of  Seneca 
(Mors  Borri  infiregit  Senece  potentiam)  and  established  the  influence  of  Tigellinus ; 
and  from  this  period,  Nero's  pnblic  administration  became  gradually  worse  and  worse, 
till  at  length  its  infamy  rivalled  that  of  his  private  life. 

s  Fenins  Boftui  was  afterwards  executed  for  his  share  in  Piso's  conspiracy  (Tac. 
Ann.  XV.  66,  68),  in  which  he  showed  lamentable  imbecility. 

'  *  "  Additnr  atrocior  seevitia,  qnod  caput  amputatum  latumque  in  nrbcm  Poppa^i 
vidit"  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  64.)  The  account  of  Octavia's  fate  in  Taoitos  is  giv^n  witk 
peculiar  feeling. 

•  '*  Natam  ribi  ex  Poppeca  flliam  Nero  ultra  mortale  gandium  acceptt"  Tac.  Ana 
^rv  2fi),    Tho  temples  to  Popneea  are  mentioned  in  a  fhigment  of  Dio. 
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We  know  from  Josephos '  that  she  exerted  her  inflaence  OTer  N«ro  ii 
faTonr  of  the  Jews,  and  that  she  patronised  theur  emissaries  at  Borne ; 
and  assuredly  no  scmples  of  hnmanitj  would  prerent  her  from  secondisg 
their  demand  for  the  pnnishment  of  their  most  detested  antag<»iist 

These  changed  drcomstances  follj  accoant  for  the  antidpaticMis  of  ts 
anfavonrable  issue  to  his  trial,  which  we  shall  find  St.  Pad  now  express- 
ing ; '  and  which  contrast  remarkably  with  the  confident  e]q)ectati<m  of 
release  entertained  by  him  when  he  wrote  the  letter'  to  PhilonoB. 
When  we  come  to  discuss  the  trial  of  St.  Paul,  we  shall  see  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  proridence  of  God  did  in  fact  avert  this  danger ;  but  si 
present  all  things  seemed  to  wear  a  most  threatening  aspect  Perfa^ 
the  death  of  Pallas  *  (which  also  happened  this  year)  may  be  considered, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  removing  an  unfavourable  influence ;  for,  as  the 
brother  of  Felix,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  soften  the  Jewish  accos- 
ers  of  that  profligate  governor,  by  co-operating  with  their  dedgns  against 
St.  Paul  But  his  power  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  either  for  good  or 
evU,  some  time  before  his  death. 

Meanwhile  Epaphroditus  was  fully  recovered  from  his  sickness,  and 
able  once  more  to  travel ;  and  he  willingly  prepared  to  comply  with  St. 
Paul's  request  that  he  would  return  to  PhilippL  We  are  told  that  be 
was  **  filled  vnth  longing  "  to  see  his  friends  again,  and  the  more  so  when 
he  heard  that  great  anxiety  had  been  caused  among  them  by  the  news  of 
his  sickness.*  Probably  he  occupied  an  influential  post  in  the  Philippian 
Church,  and  St.  Paul  was  unwilling  to  detain  him  any  longer  from  his 
duties  there.  He  took  the  occasion  of  his  return,  to*send  a  letter  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  his  Philippian  converts. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  this  Epistle  contains  less  of  censure 
and  more  of  praise  than  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  extant  letters.  It  gives 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  Christian  state  of  the  Philippians,  as  shown  by 
the  firmness  of  their  faith  under  persecution,^  their  constant  obedience 
and  attachment  to  St.  Paul,^  and  the  liberality  which  distinguished  them 
above  all  other  Churches.^  They  were  also  free  from  doctrinal  errors,  and 
no  schism  had  as  yet  been  created  among  them  by  the  Judaizing  party. 
They  are  warned,  however,  against  these  active  propagandists,  who  w»e 
probably  busy  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  (at  least)  might  at  any  time 
appear  among  them.    The  only  blemish  recorded  as  existing  in  the  Church 

'  Josephns,  Antiq.  zz.  7,  speaks  of  Nero  ry  ywaixi  Uonnaiq,  ^eoac^  y^  i^, 
vir^p  TOP  'lovSaiiav  x<^i^ofievo(.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  wall  which  the  Jews 
bnilt  to  intercept  Agrippa-s  view  of  the  temple.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  who 
sncceeded  by  Poppcea's  intercession  in  carrying  their  point 

»  Phil.  ii.  17,  and  iil  11.  »  Philem.  22,  23. 

*  Pallas  was  put  to  death  by  poison  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Poppsea,  and  '^eodes 
anno."    Tac  xiv.  66. 

*  PhiL  ii.  26  •  PhiL  I.  28.  29.  '  Phil.  ii.  12.  »  PhU.  iv.  15. 
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of  Philippi  is,  that  certain  of  its  members  were  deficient  in  lowlmoss  of 
mind,  and  were  thus  led  into  disputes  and  altercations  with  their  brethren. 
Two  women  of  consideration  amongst  the  converts,  Euodia  and  Syntyche 
by  name,  had  been  especially  guilty  of  this  fault ;  and  their  variance  was 
the  more  to  be  r^etted,  because  they  had  both  laboured  earnestly  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith.  St  Paul  exhorts  the  Church  with  great 
solemnity  and  earnestness,'  to  let  these  disgraceful  bickerings  cease,  and  to 
be  all  "  of  one  soul  and  one  mind."  He  also  gives  them  very  full  particu- 
lars  about  his  own  condition,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  at  Rome.  He 
writes  in  a  tone  of  most  affectionate  remembrance,  and,  while  anticipat- 
ing the  speedily  approaching  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  expresses  his  faith,  hope, 
and  joy  with  peculiar  fervency. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS.' 
L 

IPaTTL   Aim  TofOTHEUSj  BONDSMEN  OF  JeSUS  OhEKT,  TO    Salatation. 

ALL  God's  people*  in  Chkist  Jesus  who  are  at 
Philippi,  wtth  the  bishops  *  and  deacons.* 

2       Grace  be  to  yon  and  Peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

>  Phil.  IL  1,  2  and  iv.  2. 

*  The  foUowing  are  the  grounds  of  the  date  assigned  to  this  Epistle  :— 

(1)  It  was  written  daring  an  imprisonment  at  Rome,  because  (▲)  the  Pratorittm 
(L  13)  was  at  Rome ;  (b)  So  was  the  emperor's  household  (iv.  22) ;  (o)  He  expected 
tlie  immediate  decision  of  his  cause  (L  19.  IL  27),  which  could  only  have  been  given 
at  Rome. 

(2)  It  was  written  during  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  because  (a)  the  mention 
of  the  Praetorium  agrees  with  the  fact  that,  during  bis  first  imprisonment,  he  was  in 
the  custody  of  the  Praetorian  Praefect ;  (b)  His  situation  described  (L  12-14)  agrees 
with  his  dtuation  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  (Acts  zzvilL  30,  31). 

(3)  It  was  written  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  first  imprisonment,  because  (▲)  he 
expects  the  immediate  decision  of  his  cause ;  (b)  Enough  time  had  elapsed  for  the 
Philippians  to  hear  of  his  imprisonment,  send  £^phroditus  to  him,  hear- of  Epaphro- 
dltus's  arrival  and  sickness,  and  send  back  word  to  Rome  of  their  distress  (ii.  26). 

(4)  It  was  written  after  Coloeeians  and  Philemon ;  both  for  the  preceding  reason 
and  because  Luke  was  no  longer  at  Rome,  as  he  was  when  those  were  written ;  other 
wise  he  would  have  saluted  a  Church  in  which  he  had  laboured,  and  would  hav* 
**  cared  in  earnest  for  their  concerns ''  (see  ii.  20). 

a  For  the  translation  of  dyiotc,  see  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  2. 

*  'EmoKoiroic.  This  term  was  at  this  early  period  applied  to  all  the  presbyters :  set 
VoL  L  p.  434. 

*  ^uucovotc:  see  Vol.  L  p.  436.  It  is  singular  that  the  presbyters  and  deaoooi 
should  be  mentioned  separately  in  the  address  of  this  Epistle  only.  It  has  been  sug^ 
€r(«ted  that  they  had  collected  and  forwarded  the  contribution  sent  by  Epaphrcdltus. 
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Tbaokisifiofffl         1 1  thank  my  God  upon  eyery  remembrance  of  3 
tiwin.  yon,  (continually  in  all  my  prayers  making  my  4 

supplication  for  you  all*  with  joy),  for  your  fellowship  in  for-  5 
warding  >  the  Glad-tidings,  from  the  first  day  until  now.    And  6 
I  am  confident  accordingly ,<  that  Ho  who  has  begun  a  good 
work  in  you  will  perfect  it,  eyen  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  it  is  just  that  I  should  be  thus  mindful » of  you  all,  because  7 
you  haye  me  in  your  hearts,  and  both  in  my  imprisonment 
and  in  my  defence  and  confirmation  •  of  the  Glad-tidings,  you 
all  share  in  the  grace'  bestowed  upon  me.    GkKi  is  my  witness  8 
how  I  long  after  you  all,  in  the  affections  of  Christ  Jesus. 

And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  9 
more,  in  true  knowledge,  and  in  all  understanding,  teaching 
you  to  distinguish  •  good  from  evil ;  that  you  may  be  pure,  audio 
may  walk  without  *  stumbling  until  the  day  of  Christ ;  being  11 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by   Jesns 
Christ,  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God. 
Intelligence  of        I  would  havc  vou  know,  brethren,  that  the  things  12 

hifl  condition  at  i 

Rome.  which  havo  befallen  me  have  tended  rather  to  the 

furtherance  than  hindrance  of  the  Glad-tidings.    So  that  my  13 
chains  have  become  well-known  in  the  name  of  Christ,  through- 
out the  whole  Prsetorium,*®  and  to  all  the  '*  rest    And  thus  14 
most  '•  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  rendered  confident  by  my 

»  Obaerve  "Paol  and  Timotheos "  foUowed  immediately  hj  "I,"  in  confirmallon  of 
'Jie  remarks  in  the  note  on  1  Thess.  L  2. 

•  The  constant  repetition  of  iravTec  in  connection  with  ifiel^  in  this  Epistle  is  re- 
markable. It  seems  as  if  St  Panl  implied  that  he  (at  least)  would  not  recognise  anj 
divisions  among  them.    See  above. 

»  Elf  rd  e*.,  not "  in  the  Gospel "  (A.  V.). 

<  Airb  TovTOf  aeeordingly ;  compare  2  Cor.  il  3  and  GraL  il  10. 

»  Tovro  ^povelv  inip  refers  to  the  preceding  mention  of  his  prayers  for  them. 

•  St  Paul  defended  his  doctrine  by  his  words,  and  confirmed  it  by  his  life. 

»  The  grace  or  gift  bestowed  on  St  Paul,  and  also  on  the  Philippians,  was  tiie  power 
of  confirming  the  Gospel  by  their  Bufferings :  compare  x^piToc  here  with  kxafMi^ 
▼«rse29. 

8  Compare  Rom.  ii.  18. 

•  *k'!rpoaKonol  seems  used  here  intransitively ;  at  1  Cor.  x.  32  it  is  active. 

»o  T9  TrpaiTupUfi,  For  the  explanation  of  this,  see  above,  p.  416.  We  have  seeu 
that  St  Paul  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Prafecttu  Pr^ttorio,  and  guarded 
by  different  Pretorian  soldiers,  who  relieved  one  another.  Hence  his  condition  wooM 
be  soon  known  throughout  the  Fnetorian  quarters. 

ii  This  expression  is  very  obscure ;  it  may  mean  either  to  the  Pratorian  ioldien 
ttho  guard  me,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  those  who  vitit  me;  or  to  all  the  rest  of  tht 
Pratorian  Guards,    The  latter  view  gives  the  best  sense. 

»•  Tnt)f  izXclova^^  not "  many  "  (^  V.). 
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chains,  are  very  mnct  emboldened  to  speak  the  "Woixi  fearless- 

15  Iv.  Some,  indeed,  proclaim*  Christ  even  out  of  envy  and  con- 
tention :  •  but  some,  also,  out  of  goodwill.    These  do  it  from 

16  love,*  knowing  that  I  am  appointed  to  defend  the  Glad-tidings : 

17  but  those  declare  Christ  from  a  spirit  of  intrigue,^  not  sincerely, 
thinking  to  stir »  up  persecution  against  me  in  my  imprison- 

ISment.  What  then?  nevertheless,  every  way,  whether  in  pre- 
tence or  in  truth,  the  tidings  of  Christ  are  published ;  and 

19  herein  1  rejoice  now,  yea,  and  I  shall  rejoice  hereafter.  For  I 
know  that   ^Hhese  thmga^  shall  fdU  out  to  W4y  saJ/oation^'* '^ 

»  through  your  prayers,  and  through  the  supply  of  all  my  needs  • 

20  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ ;  according  to  my  earnest  expec- 
tation and  hope,  that  I  shall  in  no  wise  be  put  to  shame,»  but 
that  with  all  boldness,  as  at  all  other  times,  so  now  also,  Christ 
will  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  my  life  or  by  my 

21  death.    For  to  me  life  is  Christ,  and  death  is  gain.    But  whe- 

22  ther  this  life '°  in  the  flesh  shall  be  the  fruit  of  my  labour,  and 

I  Tdv  XptarSp  (obseiTe  the  article,  which  eeems  to  indicate  that  they  were  Jews, 
who  proclaimed  Jeeos  as  the  Messiah).  Kijpvaaeiv  is  to  proclaim  (oj?  a  herald), 
KarayyiX^iv  to  declare  tidingi  of  {as  a  mesienger). 

*  These  were  probably  Jadaizers. 

3  The  order  of  verses  16  and  17  (as  given  in  the  best  MSS.)  is  transposed  in  the 
Received  Text. 

*  'Epideiac,    See  note  on  Rom.  ii.  8. 

ft  'Eyeipeiv,  not  hrt^peiv,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  The  Jadaizers  probably, 
by  professing  to  teach  Uie  true  version  of  Christianity,  and  aocosing  Fanl  of  teaching 
a  fiodse  and  anti-national  doctrine,  excited  odiom  against  him  among  the  Christians  of 
Jewish  birth  at  Rome. 

*  TovTOf  viz.  the  safferings  resnlting  from  the  conduct  of  these  Jadaizers. 

7  The  words  are  qaoted  verbatim  from  Job  ziiL  16  (LXX.),  Tet  perhaps  St  Faal 
did  not  so  mach  deUberately  qaote  them,  as  ose  an  expression  which  floated  in  his 
memory. 

8  H  hnxoptryia  rov  %of»jfyot  would  mean  the  supplying  of  all  needs  [of  the  chorus'i 
by  the  Choregus,  So  i  hnxoprjyta  toD  irvevfiaroc  means  the  supplying  of  all  needs 
[of  the  Christian^  by  the  Spirit.    Compare  Eph.  iv.  16,  and  Col.  ii.  19. 

9  St  Fanl  was  confident  that  his  fEdth  and  hope  would  not  fail  him  in  the  day  of 
trial.  Compare  Rom.  v.  6  (i^  iXwlc  oi  Karaioxvvei),  He  was  looking  forward  to  his 
final  hearing,  as  we  have  already  seen,  page  422. 

w  We  punctuate  this  very  difBcult  verse  thus,  el  di  rd  Cyv  ^  o<H^  toOto  ftoi  Kopirdf 
ipyoVf  Kot  tI  alprjooftai,  oi  yvopi^o.  Literally,  but  whether  this  life  in  the  flesh  (com 
pare  rd  &infTdv  roOro,  1  Cor.  xv.  6i,  and  dvvv  ^Q  kv  oapxlf  Gal.  ii.  20)  be  my  labour's 
fruitf  and  what  I  shall  choose,  J  know  not.  The  A.  V.  assumes  an  ellipslB  after 
oapKl  of  fioi  irpoKslToi,  or  something  equivalent,  and  gives  no  inteirgible  meaning  to 
KopTcbc  tpyov.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Wette's  translation,  if  life  in  the  flesh. — if  this 
hi  my  labour^s  fruity  what  J  shall  choose  I  know  not,  makes  the  koX  redundant 
(which  is  not  justified  by  the  example  he  quotes,  2  Cor.  iL  2,  where  xai  nV  is  an  em- 
phatic question,  equivalent  tc  quis  tandem,  who,  J  pray),  and  also  supposes  tovt 
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what  I  should  choose,  I  know  not    For  between  the  two  I  am  23 
in  perplexitj ;  having  the  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  fSEir  better;  jet  to  remain  in  the  flesh  is  more  needfbl, 24 
for  your  sake.    And  in  this  confidence,  I  know  that  I  shall  re- 25 
main,'  and  shall  continae  with  you  all,  to  your  furtherance  and 
joy  in  faith ;   that  you  may  have  more  abundant  cause  for  26 
your  boasting'  in  Christ  Jesus  on  my  account,  by  my  presence 
again  among  you. 
Bxhorutionsto         Onlv  livc*  worthv  of  the  Glad-tidinin  of  Christ,  27 

ftedfast  endur*  i       i  t  •«  ^^ 

*°d^  *uS2r^      ^^  whether  I  come  and  see  you,  oi  be  absent,  I  may 

hear  concerning  you,  that  you  stand  firmly  in  one  spi-  28 
rit,  contending  together  with  one  mind  for  the  faith  of  the  Glad- 
tidings,  and  nowise  terrified  by  its  enemies ;  *  for  their  enmity 
is  to  them  an  evidence  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation, 
and  that  from  God.    For  to  you  it  has  been  given,  on  behalf  29 
of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  His 
sake ;  having  the  same  conflict  which  once  you  saw  *  in  me,  30 
and  which  now  you  hear  that  I  endure.  E 

If,  then,  you  can  be  entreated  •  in  Christ,  if  you  can  be  1 
persuaded  by  love,  if  you  have  any  fellowship  in  the  Spirit,  if 
you  have  any  tenderness  or  compassion,  I  pray  you  make  my  2 
joy  full,'  be  of  one  accord,  filled  with  the  same  love,  of  one 
soul,  of  one  mind.    Do  nothing  in  a  spirit  of  intrigue  •  or  van-  3 
ity,  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  account  others  above  him- 
self.   Seek  not  your  private  ends  alone,  but  let  every  man  seek  4 
likewise  his  neighbour's  good. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus;  5 

used  in  a  way  for  which  there  is  no  analogy ;  beoaoae  the  instanoe  quoted  by  him 
(Mark  viL  15)  is  not  analogous,  Uelva  there  being  exceedingly  emphatic,  "  these  (/ 
•cry),"  whereas  in  the  roihv  here  there  is  no  special  emphasis.  Meyer's  interpretttioa 
is  still  more  unsatiifoctory,  and  equally  fails  to  explain  the  toOto  and  the  Ktu,  Besa'f 
translation  **  an  vero  yivere  in  came  mihi  c^pera  pretium  sit,  et  quid  eUgam  ignoro" 
comes  nearest  to  that  which  we  adopt ;  but  he  leaves  out  the  n  Bro,  and  there  is  bo 
analogy  fbr  rendering  Kopndf  ipyov  by  opera  preHwn, 

1  Uev&,  $hall  remaWf  t.  e.  alive. 

'  Compare  h  Xptar^  Kovx^fuvoi  (iii.  3).  *  See  note  on  ilL  20. 

*  Compare  ivriKeifuvoi  noTJuoilj  1  Cor.  xvL  9. 

*  They  had  seen  him  sent  to  jnison,  Acts  xvi.  23w 

<  For  vapoKaXelVy  meaning  to  entreaty  see  Matt  xviiL  32,  and  for  irapaftvdetaBtu, 
meaning  to  urge  bypertutuion  or  entreaty,  see  1  Thess.  ii.  11. 

V  The  extreme  earnestness  of  this  exhortation  lo  unity  shows  that  the  Philippisa> 
wore  guilty  of  dlasension ;  perhaps  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  whose  opposition  to  esek 
other  is  mentioned  iy.  2,  had  partizans  who  diared  their  quarrel. 

■  'Ept^cta,  see  above,  L  17. 
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6  who,  being  in  the  form  of  Gk)d,  thought  it  rot  robbery   to  be 

7  equal  with  God,  yet  stripped,'  Himself  [of  His  glory]  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  slave,^  being  changed  *  into  the 

6  likeness  of  man.  And  having  appeared  in  the  guise  of  men, 
He  abased  himself  and  shewed  obedience,*  even  unto  death, 

9  yea,  death  upon  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  exalted  £[im 
above  measure,  and  gave  EDm  the  *  name  which  is  above  every 

10  name ;  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  '^  every  knee  shmild  low^^^  ?  of 
all  who  dwell  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  under  the  eaiith,  and  every 

11  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father. 

12  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  you  have  always  obeyed  me,  not 
as  in  my  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence, 

23  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; «  for  it 
14  is  Qt)d  who  works  in  you  both  will  and  deed.    Do  all  things 

1  Ot^  dpirayfidv  ijyriaaTo,  This  very  difficult  expression  clearly  admits  of  the  trans- . 
lation  adopted  in  the  authorised  version,  from  which  therefore  we  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  deviate.  The  majority  of  modem  interpreters,  however,  take  (ipTray/idv 
iyelaOai  as  equivalent  to  dpirayfta  iiytloBai,  a  phrase  which  was  used  by  some  Greek 
writers  (referred  to  by  HVetstein),  with  the  meaning  to  reckon  a  thing  as  a  booty,  to 
look  on  a  thing  as  a  robber  would  look  on  spoil.  It  is  a  considerable  objection  to 
this  view,  that  it  makes  &pvayfi6g  (properly,  the  act  of  seizing)  identical  with  apiray- 
fta  {the  thing  seised) ;  see  Meyer,  in  loco.  The  authorised  version  is  free  from  this 
objection,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  rendering  the  connection  with  the  following 
verse  less  natural  than  the  other  Interpretation.  If  the  latter  be  correct,  the  transla- 
tion would  be.  He  thought  not  equality  unth  Ood  a  thing  to  he  seised  upon,  i.  e. 
though,  essentially,  even  while  on  earth.  He  was  in  the  form  qf  Ood,  yet  He  did 
not  think  Jit  to  claim  equality  with  Ood  untU  He  had  accomplished  His  mission. 

•  LiteraUy,  emptied  himse(f, 

3  The  likeness  of  man  was  the  form  of  a  slave  to  Him,  contrasted  with  the  form 
of  Ood  which  essentially  belonged  to  Him. 

4  Literally,  having  become  in  the  likeness,  which  in  English  is  expressed  by  being 
changed  4nio  the  likeness, 

ft  He  **  showed  obedience  "  to  the  laws  of  human  society,  to  His  parents,  and  to  the 
civil  magistrate ;  and  carried  that  self-humiliating  obedience  even  to  the  point  of  sub- 
mitting to  death,  when  He  might  have  summoned  **  twelve  legions  g(  angels  "  to  Hii 
rescue. 

«  The  best  MSS.  read  rd  ^ifK 

f  JsBMh  xlv.  23  (LXX.),  quoted  Rom.  ziv.  11.  It  is  strange  that  this  verse  should 
often  have  been  quoted  as  commanding  the  practice  of  bowing  the  head  at  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  a  practice  most  proper  in  itself,  but  not  here  referred  to :  what  it  really  pre- 
scribes is,  kneeling  in  adoration  of  Him. 

•  We  have  already  remarked  that  with  anxiety  and  self-distrust  is  a  nearer  repre- 
sentation of  the  Pauline  phrase,  furd  ^6cv  kqX  rpSfiov,  than  the  literal  English  of  the 
words  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  appears  by  the  use  of  the  same  phrase,  1  Cor. 
U.  3.  2  Cor.  viL  15.  Eph.  vl  6.  The  ^/?of  is  a  fear  of  failure,  the  rpofioi  an 
f^t^er  anxiety. 
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for  the  sake  of  goodwill,*  without  munnnrings  and  dispntings, 
that  yon  may  be  blamelees  and  giileless,  the  sons  of  God  with-  if 
out  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  "  a  crooked  and  j>erverse  generor 
tionj^  •  among  whom  ye  shine  like  stars  *  in  the  world ;  holding  u 
fast  the  Word  of  life ;  that  you  may  give  me  ground  of  boast- 
ing, even  to  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain,  nor 
laboured  in  vain. 

St.  p»ui'f  ex-        But*  though  my  blood*  be  poured  forth  uponn 
CSmti^.       the  ministration  of  the  sacrifice  of  your  faith,  I  re- 
joice for  myself,  and  rejoice  with  you  all ;  and  do  ye  Ukewiseis 
rejoice,  both  for  yourselves  and  with  me.    But  I  hope  in  the  19 
Lord  Jesus  to  send  Hmotheus  to  you  •  shortly,  that  I  also  may 
be  cheered,  by  learning  your  state ;  for  I  have  no  other  like- 20 
minded  with  me,  who  would  care  in  earnest  for  your  concerns ; 
for  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ    But  you  21 
know'  the  trials  which  have  proved  his  worth,  and  that,  as  a 22 
*  son  with  a  father,  he  has  shared  my  servitude,  to  proclaim  the 
Glad-tidings.  Him,  then,  I  hope  to  send  without  delay,  as  soon  23 
as  I  see  how  it  will  go  with  me ;  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  l24 
also  myself  shall  come  shortly. 
B«tiira  of  E^        Epaphroditus,  who  is  my  brother  and  compamon  25 

in  labour  and  fellow-soldier,  and  your  messenger  to 
minister  •  to  my  wants,  I  have  thought  it  needful  to  send  to  you. 
For  he  was  filled  with  longing  for  you  all,  and  with  sadness,  26 
because  you  had  heard  that  he  was  sick.    And,  indeed,  he  had  27 
a  sickness  which  brought  him  almost  to  death,  but  God  had 
compassion  on  him ;  and  not  on  him  only  but  on  me,  that  I 

>  Ttt^P  r9c  tiSoKiac  haa  perplexed  the  interpreters,  becaose  they  have  aU  joined  ii 
with  the  preceding  worda  We  pat  a  stop  after  hepyelv,  and  take  Moiua  io'the  same 
sense  as  at  L  15  above  and  Lake  iL  14.  It  is  strange  that  so  clear  and  dmple  a  can* 
stroction,  involying  no  alteration  in  the  text,  dionld  not  have  been  before  saggested. 

'  Tdcva  fUifnrrdf  yeved  ffxoXid.  koI  duarpafifiivff.  Dent  xxsdL  6  (LXX.).  The 
preceding  itftQiaira  aUndes  to  this  fiofafrd, 

>  ^uari^pec.    Compare  €ren.  L  14.    (LXX) 

•  This  InU  sees  to  connect  what  foUows  with  L  25,  26. 

»  LiteraUy,  /  be  poured  forth.  The  metaphor  is  probably  firom  the  Jewish  dnflK- 
offerings  (Numbers  zzviiL  7),  rather  than  firom  the  heathen  Ubations.  The  heatheo 
converts  are  spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice  offered  up  by  St  Paul  as  the  mimstering  f^cst 
in  Rom.  zv.  16. 

•  Tfilv  may  be  used  for  npdc  iffidc,    Cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 

"*  Timotheus  had  laboured  among  them  at  the  first    See  .icts  xvL 

•  XeiTovpyov.    Compare  verse  30,  XeiTovpyta:, 
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28  might  not  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  Therefore  I  have  beeu » 
the  more  anxious  to  send  him,  that  you  may  have  the  joy  of 
seeing  him  again,  and  that  I  may  have  one  sorrow  the  less. 

29Eeceive  him,  therefore,  in  the  Lord,  with  all  gladness,  and  hold 

30  such  men  in  honour ;  because  his  labour  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
brought  him  near  to  death ;  for  he  hazarded '  his  life  that  he 
might  supply  all  which  you  could  not  do,-  in  ministerinjj 
to  me. 

in.         Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

1  To  repeat  the  same  *  warnings  is  not  wearisome*  warning 

2  to  me,  and  it  is  safe  for  you.  Beware  of  the  Dogs,*  «en,  and"  ex^ 
beware  of  the  Evil  Workmen,  beware  of  the  Conci-  peneTeranceta 

'       ,  the     Cairistian 

%  sion.    For  we  are  the  Circumcision,  who  worship  »«•• 
God «  with  the  spirit,  whose  boasting '  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 

4  whose  confidence  is  not  in  the  flesh.  Although  I  might  have 
confidence  in  the  flesh  also.    If  any  other  man  thinks  that  he 

6  has  ground  of  confidence  in  the  flesh,  I  have  more.  Circum- 
cised the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben 

6  jamin,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  As  to  the  Law,  a  Pharisee ; 
as  to  zeal  a  persecutor  of  the  Church  ;  as  to  the  righteousness 

7  of  the  Law,  unblameable.    But  what  once  was  gain  to  me,  that 

8  I  have  counted  loss  for  Christ. .  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss,  because  all  are  nothing-worth  in  comparison* 

1  'Efre/t^o.  The  aorist  used  from  the  position  of  the  reader,  according  to  clafldcal 
osage. 

*  UapaSoTLevadfuvoc  is  the  reading  of  the  best  HSS. 

>  The  same  expression  is  nsed  of  the  messengers  of  the  Corinthian  Choroh.  1  Gor. 
zvL  17.  The  English  reader  must  not  understand  the  A.  V.  "  lack  of$ervice^^  to  con- 
vey a  reproach.  From  this  verse  we  learn  that  the  illness  of  Epaphroditos  was  cansed 
by  some  casoalty  of  his  journey^  or  perhaps  by  over-&tigne. 

*  Literally,  to  write  the  $ame  to  you.  St  Paol  must  here  refer  either  to  some  pre- 
vious Epistle  to  the  PhUlppians  (now  lost),  or  to  his  former  conversations  with  them. 

»  The  Judaizers  are  here  described  by  three  epithets :  "  the  dogs"  because  of  their 
undeanness  (of  which  that  animal  was  the  type :  compare  2  Pet  il  22) ;  ''the  evil 
workmen  "  (not  equivalent  to  **  evil  toorken  ")  for  the  same  reason  tliat  they  are  caUed 
** deceitfhl  workmen"  in  2  Ccfr.  zL  13 ;  and  "  the  concision "  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  true  circumcision,  the  spiritual  IsraeL 

<  We  retain  Oe^^  here,  with  the  Textus  Receptus,  and  a  minority  of  MSS.,  because 
of  the  analogy  of  Bom.  i.  9  (see  note  there).  The  true  Christians  are  here  described 
by  contrast  with  the  Judaizers,  whose  worship  was  the  carnal  worship  of  the  temple^ 
whose  boasttng  was  in  the  law,  and  whose  confidence  was  in  tiie  circumcision  of  theii 
flesh. 

Apparently  alluding  to  Jer.  ix.  24,  "  He  that  boaeteth  let  him  boast  in  the  L^rd,' 
which  is  quoted  1  Cor.  L  31,  and  2  Cor.  x.  7. 

*  Literally,  because  of  the  supereminence «./  the  knowledge  ef  Christ,  L  a.  httwuis 
fW  knowledge  ef  Christ  surpasses  all  things  else. 
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with  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesns  my  Lord ;  for  whom  I  have 
snfiered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  count  them  bnt  as  dang,  that 
I  may  gain  Christ,  and  be  fonnd  in  Him  ;  not  having  my  own  9 
righteonsness  of  the  Law,  bat  the  righteoosness  of  faith  in 
Christ,  the  righteonsness  which  Gk>d  bestows  on  Faith  ;  1  that  I U 
may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  sharing  the  likeness  of  His  death ; 
if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  irom  then 
dead. 

Not  thdt  I  have  already  won,'  or  am  already  perfect ;  but  12 
I  press  onward,  if,  indeed,  I  might  lay  hold  on  that,  for  which 
Christ  also  laid  hold  on  me.*  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  13 
have  laid  hold  thereon ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do— forgetting  that  ' 
which  is  behind,  and  reaching*  forth  to 'that  which  is  before,  1 14 
press  onward  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  God's  heavenly 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Let  us  all,  then,  who  are  ripe*  in  understanding,  be  thusis 
minded ;  and  if  in  anything  you  are  otherwise  minded,  that 
also  shall  be  revealed  to  you  by  GkKi  [in  due  time].    Neverthe-ie 
less,  let  us  walk  according  to  that  which  we  have  attained.* 

Brethren,  be  imitators  of  me  with  one  consent,  and  mark  17 
those  who  walk  according  to  my  example.    For  many  walk,  of  18 
whom  I  told  you  often  in  times '  past,  and  now  tell  you  even 
weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies*  of  the  cross  of  Christ; 

»  'E#c  OeoO,  tohich  Ood  besUnoif  M  rj  maret,  on  condition  of  fcdtK  Compaw 
M  Tf  vioTZi^  Acts  iiL  16. 

•  'EAo^ov  80.  Td  ppapelov  (v.  14).  Compare  1  Cor  ix.  24,  OGto  rpix^n  Iva  tar^ 
A(£/?i7re.  It  is  anfortanate  that  in  A.  V.  this  is  translated  bj  the  same  T&h  aitoith 
which  is  osed  for  KaravT^ao  in  the  preceding  yerse,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  to  refer  to 
that. 

>  Onr  Lord  liad  "  laid  hold  on"  Panl,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  attainment  of 
« tlie  prize  of  God's  heavenly  calling."    Inaov  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

4  The  image  is  that  of  the  runner  in  a  foot  race,  whose  body  is  bent  forward  in  tbe 
direction  towards  which  he  mns.    See  beginning  of  Ghap»  XX. 

»  The  translation  in  A.  V.  of  TereXeiofiai  (verse  12)  and  tiXeiot  by  the  same  word, 
makes  St  Panl  seem  to  contradict  himself.  TeA»or  is  the  antithesis  of  vi7?r<or'  ^^^^ 
pare  1  Cor.  zlv.  20. 

«  See  Winer,  §  46,  7.  The  precept  is  the  same  given  Rom.  xiv.  5.  The  irorf^ 
Kavovi  rd  ai^rd  ^povelv  are  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

7  'ETieyov.    Literally,  /  used  to  tell  you, 

8  For  the  constmction  of  Tot)f  kx^povct  compare  H^  C«^»  1  John  ii  25.  The  po** 
sons  meant  were  men  who  led  licenUous  lives  (like  the  Corinthian  fVee-thinkers),  an^ 
they  are  called  "  enemies  of  the  ero$9  "  becaose  thi»  cross  was  the  symbol  of  mortifici- 
tjon. 
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If  whose  end  is  destraction,  whose  Gk>d  is  their  belly,'  and  whose 
glory  is  in  their  shame ;  whose  mind  is  set  on  earthly  things 

20  For  my  life  *  abides  in  heaven,  from  whence  •  also  I  look  for  a 

21  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  shall  change  my  vile  * 
body  into  the  likeness  of  His  glorious  body ;  according  to  the 

rv  working  whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto 

1  Himself.  Therefore  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly 
beloved. 

2  I  exhort  Euodia,  and  I  exhort  Syntyche,*  to  b6  Baodi*  and 

__  y       */  f  Syntyche  muft 

3  of  one  mind  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  and  I  beseech  thee  ^  roconcued. 
also,  my  true  yoke-fellow,^  to  help  them  [to  be  reconciled]  ;  for 

•  they  strove  earnestly  in  the  work  of  the  Glad-tidings  with  me, 
together  with  Clemens '  and  my  other  fellow-labourers,  whose 
names  are  in  the  Book*  of  Life. 

4  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  at  all  times.    Again  will  •  I  Exhortation  to 

5  say,  rejoice.    Let  your  forbearance  be  known  to  all  buiation,  and 

6  men.  The  »<»  Lord  is  at  hand.  Let  no  care  trouble  lowgoodnea^ 
you,  but  in  all  things,  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanks- 

»  Cf.  Rom.  xvL  18. 

*  UoTXrtvfia  must  not  be  translated  eUixenship  (as  has  been  proposed),  which  would 
be  iroXiTtia  (ct  Acts  zziL  28).  TLoXiTiCeoOai  means  to  perform  the  functioru  of 
ewU  Itfe,  and  is  nsed  simplj  for  to  live;  see  Acts  zxiii.  1,  and  PhU.  L  27.  Hence 
mXlTevfia  means  the  tenor  of  life.  It  should  be  also  obseryed  that  indpxei  is  more 
thKakcri. 

s  'E^  oj.    See  Winer  xxL  2. 

*  LiteraUj,  the  body  iff  my  humiliation. 

*  These  were  two  women  (see  oifTolCt  verse  3,  which  is  mistranslated  in  A.  Y.)  who 
were  at  rariance. 

«  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  was  the  person  thus  addressed.  Apparently 
9ome  eminent  Christian  at  Philippi,  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  to  be  presented  in  the 
tet  instance.  The  old  hypothesis  (mentioned  by  Ghrysostom)  that  ZvCv/of  is  a  proper 
name,  is  not  without  plamtUlity ;  <<  qui  et  re  et  nomine  Zv^v/of  es."  (Cromarus,  in 
Poll  Synopa.)     • 

f  We  learn  from  Origen  (Gomm.  on  John  L  29)  that  this  Clemens  (commonly  called 
Clement)  was  the  same  who  was  afterwards  Bidiop  of  Rome,  and  who  wrote  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  which  we  have  before  referred  to  (p.  155).  Ensebius  quotes  the 
following  statement  concerning  him  from  Irenvus :  Tplrt,*  rSin^  dird  rOv  diro<jT6?Mv 
r^  inunc&ir^v  KXitpoihxu  KXijfjafc,  6  koI  kopaxdc  Toi^  /tOKopiovc  dwotrroXovc  icdl  avfiU^ 
6X17x1^  [  (T)  ovuMiuK^I  oifTolc^  (Hist.  EccL  v.  6.)  It  appears  from  the  present 
passage  that  he  had  formerly  laboured  snccessftilly  at  PhUippL 

8  Compare  ptfiXov  ^uvruv,  Ps.  bdx.  28.  (LXX.),  and  also  Luke  x.  20  and  Heb 
zii.  23. 

*  'Ep&  is  future,    ^e  tefers  to  iiL  1. 

»  They  are  exhorted  to  be  joyAil  under  persecution,  and  show  gentieness  to  theii 
persecutors,  because  the  Lord's  coming  would  soon  deliver  them  from  all  their  a/Ri» 
tion%.    Compare  note  on  1  Cor.  zvL  22 
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giving,  lot  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God     And  tiid  1 
peace,  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep '  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.     Finally,  brethren,  whatso-  s 
ever  is  true,  whatsoever  is  venerable,  whatsoever  is  just,  what- 
soever is  pure,  whatsoever  is  endearing,  wliatsoever  is  of  good 
report, — ^if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise — be 
such  the  objects  of  your  •  esteem.    That  which  you  were  taught  9 
and  learned,  and  which  you  heard  and  saw  in  me, — ^be  that 
your  practice.    So  shall  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you. 
Liberaiitj    of        I  rejoicod  in  the  Lord  neatly  when  I  found  thatie 

the  PhilippUa  ^  ,  .  °  •'^  ijv 

Gboreh.  now«  after  so  long  a  time,  your  care  for  me  had  borne 

finit  again ;  •  though  your  care  indeed  never  failed,  but  you 
lacked  opportunity.    Not  that  I  speak  as  if  I  were  in  want ;  for  11 
I  *  have  learnt,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent.    I  can  bear  either  abasement  or  abundance.     In  all  12 
things,  and  amongst  all  men,  I  have  been  taught  the  leeson,^  to 
be  full  or  to  be  hungry,  to  want  or  to  abound.    I  can  do  all 
things,  in  Him  •  who  strengthens  my  heart.    Nevertheless,  you  13 
have  done  well,  in  contributing  to  the  help  of  my  affiction.  14 
And  you  know  yourselves,  Philippians,  that,  in  the  beginning  15 
of  the  Glad-tidings,  after  I  had  left  Macedonia,^  no  Church 
communicated  with  me  on  account  of  giving  and  receiving, 
but  you  alone.    For  even  while  I  was  still  in  Ihessalonica,"  16 
you  sent  once  and  again  to  relieve  my  need.    Not  that  I  seek  17 
your  gifts,  but  I  seek  the  fruit  which  accrues  therefrom,  to  your 
account    But  I  have  all  which  I  require,  and  more  than  I  re-  is 
quire.    I  am  fully  supplied,  having  received  from  Epaphrodi*^ 
tus  your  gifts,  "-4n  odour  (^eweetns8Sj^^  •  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
well  pleasing  to  God.    And  your  own  needs  >^  shall  be  all  sup- 19 
plied  by  my  Gk>d,  in  the  fulness  of  His  glorious  riches  in  Christ 
Jesus.    Now  to  our  God  and  Father  be  glory  unto  the  ages  of  20 
ages.    Amen. 

1  ^pwpicetfUienXLjf  garruon. 

*  AoyiCeaBe.    Litenllj,  reekun  the^e  thingt  in  aeeotioL    Comptm  ov  ^^fyi^ermi  H 
Ktucov,  1  Cor.  ziiL  5. 

>  The  literal  meaning  of  ivaSa^^  Ib  to  put  forth  firesh  $hoot$, 

4  This  "  I "  is  eaphatio  (Jtya).  »  Uefivfj/iai,  inUiatui  turn, 

•  XpioT^  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS.    For  hdwa/L  ef.  Rom.  iv.  20. 

7  Compare  2  Cor.  zL  9  and  VoL  L  p.  389.  «  See  YoL  L  p.  329. 

»  Gen.  Till  21.    (LXX.).    'Qijf^v^  <)  ^edc  *02MHN 'ETQAIAZ.- compare  ate 
Levlt  L  9  and  Eph.  v.  2. 
^  The  vu&v  is  emphatio. 
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21  Salute  all  Gkxi's  people  in  Ohriflt  Jesus.    The  saiuutjoni. 
brethren  who  are  with »  me saluteyou. 

22  All  God's  people  here  salute  you,  especially  those  who  be- 
long to  the  house  of  Csesar.' 

23  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  ^^^^ 
spirits.' 

The  above  Epistle  gives  us  an  nnosnal  amount  of  information  con* 
cerning  the  personal  situation  of  its  writer,  which  we  have  already  endea 
voured  to  incorporate  into  our  narrative.  But  nothing  in  it  is  more  sug- 
gestive than  St  Paul's  allusion  to  the  Praetorian  guards,  and  to  the 
converts  he  had  gained  in  the  household  of  Nero.  He  tells  us  (as  we 
have  just  read)  that  throughout  the  Prsetorian  quarters  he  was  well 
known  as  a  prisoner  for  the  cause  of  Christ/  and  he  sends  special  saluta- 
tions to  the  Philippian  Church  from  the  Christians  in  the  Imperial  house- 
hold.* These  notices  bring  before  us  very  vividly  the  moral  contrasts  by 
which  the  Apostle  was  surrounded.  The  soldier  to  whom  he  was  chained 
to^ay  might  have  been  in  Nero's  body-guard  yesterday  ;  his  comrade 
who  next  relieved  guard  upon  the  prisoner,  might  have  been  one  of  the 
executioners  of  Octavia,  and  might  have  carried  her  head,  to  Poppeea  a 
few  weeks  before.  Such  were  the  ordinary  employments  of  the  fierce 
and  blood-stained  veterans  who  were  duly  present,  like  wolves  in  the 
midst  of  sheep,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  If  there 
were  any  of  these  soldiers  not  utterly  hardened  by  a  life  of  cruelty,  their 
hearts  must  surely  have  been  touched  by  the  character  of  their  prisoner, 
brought  as  they  were  into  so  close  a  contact  with  him.  They  must  have 
been  at  least  astonished  to  see  a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  so  utterly 
careless  of  selfish  interests,  and  devoting  himself  with  an  energy  so  unac- 
countable to  the  teaching  of  others.  Strange  indeed  to  their  ears,  fresh 
from  the  brutality  of  a  Roman  barrack,  must  have  been  the  sound  of 
Christian  exhortation,  of  prayers,  and  of  hymns  ;  stranger  still,  perhaps, 
the  tender  love  which  bound  the  converts  to  their  teacher  and  to  one 
another,  and  showed  itself  in  every  look  and  tone. 

>  This  ol  <rOv  Ifioi,  distinguished  ttom  irdvrec  ol  dyioi  in  the  next  verse,  seems  to  de- 
note St  Paul's  special  attendants,  sach  as  Aristardius,  Epaphras,  Demas,  Timothens, 
Ac    Cr.GaLi.  2. 

*  These  members  of  the  imperial  household  were  probably  slaves ;  so  the  same  ex- 
pression is  used  by  Josephns  (Ant  xviiL  5,  8).  If  St  Panl  was  at  this  time  confined 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Praetorian  quarters  attached  to  the  palace,  we  can  more 
readily  account  for  the  converrion  of  some  of  those  who  lived  in  the  buildings  imiLe- 
diately  contiguous. 

s  The  majority  of  the  uncial  MSS.  read  rrve^fiaio^,  and  omit  the  d/i^v. 

<  L  IS.  »  iv.  22. 

VOL.  n. — 28 
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Bat  if  the  agents  of  Nero's  tyranny  seem  oat  of  place  in  snob  a  scene^ 
still  more  repagnant  to  the  assembled  worshippers  most  hare  been  the  in 
stmments  of  his  pleasures  the  ministers  of  his  last.  Yet  some  even  among 
these,  the  depraved  servants  of  the  palace,  were  redeemed  from  their  de- 
gradation by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  spoke  to  them  in  the  words  of 
Paol.  How  deep  their  degradation  was,  we  know  fr<Hn  anthentic  records. 
We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  the  services  required  from  the  attendante  of 
Nero.  The  ancient  historians  have  polluted  their  pages '  with  details  of 
infamy  which  no  writer  in  the  languages  of  Christendom  may  dare  to  re- 
peat. Thus,  the  very  imn^nsity  of  moral  amelioration  wrought^  operates 
to  disguise  its  own  extent ;  and  hides  from  inexperienced  eyes  the  golf 
which  separates  heathenism  from  Christianity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
courtiers  of  Nero  were  the  spectators,  and  the  members  of  his  housdiold 
the  instruments,  of  vices  so  monstrous  and  so  unnatural,  that  they  shocked 
even  the  men  of  that  generation,  steeped  as  it  was  in  every  species  of  ob- 
scenity. But  we  must  remember  that  many  of  those  who  took  part  in 
such  abominations  were  involuntary  agents,  forced  by  the  ccMnpulsicm  <A 
slavery  to  do  their  master's  bidding.  And  the  very  depth  of  vileness  in 
which  they  were  plunged,  must  have  excited  in  some  of  them  an  indignant 
disgust  and  revulsion  against  vice.  Under  such  feelings,  if  curiosity  led 
them  to  visit  the  Apostle's  prison,  they  were  well  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  purity  of  its  moral  atmosphere.  And  there  it  was  that  some  of  these 
unhappy  bondsmen  first  tasted  of  q)iritual  freedom  ;  and  were  prepared 
to  brave  with  patient  heroism  the  tortures  under  which  they  soon  *  were 
destined  to  expire  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican. 

History  has  few  stranger  contrasts  than  when  it  shows  us   Paul, 
preaching  Christ  under  the  walls  of  Nero's  palace.    Th^ceforward,  ihe^ 
were  but  two  religions  in  the  Roman  world  ;  the  worship  of  the  Emper(w 
and  the  worship  of  the  Saviour.    The  old  superstitions  had  been  long 
worn  out ;  they  had  lost  all  hold  on  educated  minds.    There  remained  to 
civilised  heathens  no  other  worship  possible  but  the  wcurship  of  power  ; 
and  the  incarnation  of  power  which  they  chose  was,  very  naturally,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world.    This,  then,  was  the  ultimate  result  of  t^e  noble 
intuitions  of  Plato,  the  methodical  reasonings  of  Aristotle,  tlie  pure  mo- 
rality of  Socrates.    All  had  failed,  for  want  of  external  sanction  and 
.  authority.    The  residuum  they  left  was  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  and 
!  the  religion  of  Nerolatry.    But  a  new  doctrine  was  already  taught  in  the 
.  Forum,  and  believed  even  on  the  Palatine.    Over  against  the  altars  of 
'  Nero  and  Poppsa,  the  voice  of  a  prisoner  was  daily  heard,  and  daily  woke 

*-  See  Tacitus  Ann.  xv.  37.    Dio  Iziii.  IS,  and  especially  SoetoniizB,  Nero,  2S,  29. 
*  The  Neronian  persecution,  in  which  sach  vast  mnltitades  of  Christians  perilled, 
oocorred  in  the  sommer  of  64  ad,,  that  is,  within  less  than  two  years  of  the  time  whoi 
°  the  Epistle  to  Philippi  was  written.    See  the  next  Chanter. 
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in  groyelliog  souls  the  consciousness  of  their  divine  destiny.  Men  listened, 
and  knew  that  self-sacrifice  was  better  than  ease,  humiliation  more  ex- 
alted than  pride,  to  suffer  nobler  than  to  reign.  They  felt  that  the  only 
religion  which  satisfied  the  needs  of  man  was  the  religion  of  sorrow,  the 
religion  of  self-devotion,  the  religion  of  the  cross. 

There  are  some  amongst  us  now  who  think  that  the  doctrine  which 
Paul  preacKed  was  a  retrograde  movement  in  the  course  of  humanity  ; 
there  are  others  who,  with  greater  plausibility,  acknowledge  that  it  was 
useful  in  its  season,  but  tell  us  that  it  is  now  worn  out  and  obsolete.  The 
former  are  far  more  consistent  than  the  latter  ;  for  both  schools  of  infi- 
delity agree  in  virtually  advising  us  to  return  to  that  effete  phOosophy 
which  had  been  abready  tried  and  found  wantmg,  when  Christianity  was 
winning  the  first  Idumphs  of  its  inmiortal  youth.  This  might  well  surprise 
us,  did  we  not  know  that  the  progress  of  human  reason  in  the  paths  oi' 
ethical  discovery  is  merely  the  progress  of  a  man  in  a  treadmill,  doomed 
for  ever  to  retrace  his  own  steps.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  might  have 
hoped  that  mankind  could  not  again  be  duped  by  an  old  and  useless  re- 
medy, which  was  compounded  and  recompounded  in  every  possible  shape 
and  combination,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  at  last  utterly  rejected  by 
a  nauseated  world.  Yet  for  this  antiquated  anodyne,  disguised  under  a 
new  label,  many  are  once  more  bartering  the  only  true  medicine  that  can 
heal  the  diseases  of  the  soul. 

For  such  mistakes  there  is,  indeed,  no  real  cure,  except  prayer  to  Him 
who  giveth  sight  to  the  blind  ;  but  a  partial  antidote  may  be  supplied  by 
the  history  of  the  Imperial  Ckunmonwealth.  The  true  wants  of  the 
Apostolic  age  can  best  be  learned  from  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  There 
men  may  still  see  the  picture  of  that  Bome  to  which  Paul  preached  ;  and 
thence  they  may  comprehend  the  results  of  civilisation  without  Christi- 
anity, and  the  impotence  of  a  moral  philosophy  destitute  of  supernatural 
attestation.' 

1  Had  Arnold  lived  to  complete  his  task,  how  nobly  wonld  his  history  of  the  £m« 
pire  have  worked  oat  this  great  argoment  1  His  indignant  abhofrenee  of  wickedneMh 
and  hie  enthnsiastic  love  of  moral  beauty,  made  him  worthy  of  soch  a  theme. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 


'wl    *d   TipfM   T^c   ^ceuc   Mdv,   icdl  fiapropijaac   hd   tuv  iryovftipuv,    oi-ag 
dfnjXXayfi  roii  xSoftov,    (Clem.  Bom.  L  cap.  5.) 

ilTTHORmEB  FOB  ST.  PAUL'S  SUBSE3QUENT  HISTQRT.— HIS  APPEAL  IS  HEaBD.— tflS  AU]Un- 
TAL.»HE  GOES  FROU  BOME  TO  ASIA  )fINOB.->TBENCE  TO  SPAIN,  WHERE  HE  RESIDES 
TWO  TEAB&^HE  BETUBNS  TO  ASU  MINOB  AND  MACEDONLL-WBHES  THE  WJBSt 
EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTEXUS,'~YlSrta  CBEIE.~WRnES  TEE  EPISTLE  TO  07751— HE  WDT 
TEBS  AT  NIGOPOLIS— HE  IS  AGAIN  DIFBISONED  AT  BOME—FBOGBEBB  OF  HIS  1BIAL.- 
HE  WBITES  IBB  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOIHEUS.-WB  CONDEMNATION  AND  DKA3H. 

We  haye  already  remarked  that  the  light  concentrated  npon  ihat  portion 
of  St.  Paul's  life  which  is  related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts, 
makes  darker  by  contrast  the  obscority  which  rests  npon  the  remainder  of 
his  course.  The  progress  of  the  historian  who  attempts  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  Apostles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Scriptural  narratiTt 
must,  at  best,  be  hesitating  and  uncertain.  It  has  been  compared  >  to 
the  descent  of  one  who  passes  from  the  clear  sunshine  which  rests  upon  a 
mountain's  top  into  the  mist  which  wraps  its  side.  But  this  is  an  inade- 
quate comparison  ;  for  such  a  wayfarer  loses  the  daylight  gradually,  and 
experiences  no  abrupt  transition,  from  the  bright  prospect  and  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  onward  path,  into  darkness  and  bewilderment  Our  case 
should  rather  be  compared  with  that  of  the  traveller  on  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier, who  has  just  reached  a  turn  in  the  valley  along  which  his  course  has 
led  him,  and  has  come  to  a  point  whence  he  expected  to  enjoy  the  view  of 
a  new  and  brilliant  landscape  ;  when  he  suddenly  finds  all  farther  pros- 
pect cut  off  by  an  enormous  wall,  fiUmg  up  all  the  space  between  preci- 
pices on  either  hand,  and  opposing  a  blank  and  insuperable  barrier  to  his 
onward  progress.  And  if  a  chink  here  and  there  should  allow  scnne 
glimpses  of  the  rich  territory  beyond,  they  are  only  enough  to  tantalise, 
without  gratifying  his  curiosity. 

Doubtless,  however,  it  was  a  Providential  design  which  has  thus  limited 
our  knowledge.  The  wall  of  separation,  which  for  ever  cuts  off  the 
Apostolic  age  from  that  which  followed  it,  was  built  by  the  hand  of  God. 
That  age  of  miracles  was  not  to  be  revealed  to  us  as  passing  by  any  gra- 
dual transition  into  the  common  life  of  the  Church  ;  it  was  intentionally 

>  The  comparison  oocun  somewhere  in  Arnold's  works. 
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iflola';ed  from  all  sacceeding  time,  that  we  might  learn  to  appreciate  more 
fiollj  its  extraordinary  character,  and  see,  by  the  sharpness  of  the  ab- 
roptest  contrast,  the  difference  between  the  hnmau  and  the  divine. 

A  few  faint  rays  of  light,  however,  have  been  permitted  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  dividing  barrier,  and  of  these  we  mnst  make  the  b^t  nse  we 
can :  for  it  is  now  onr  task  to  trace  the  history  of  St  Panl  beyond  the 
period  where  the  narrative  of  his  fellow-traveller  so  suddenly  terminates.* 
The  only  cotemporary  materials  for  this  purpose  are  his  own  letters  to 
Titus  and  Timotheus,  and  a  single  sentence  of  his  disciple,  Clement  of 
Rome  }  and  during  the  three  centuries  which  followed  we  can  gather  but 
a  few  scattered  and  unsatisfactory  notices  from  the  writers  who  have 
handed  down  to  us  the  traditions  of  the  Church. 

The  great  question  which  we  have  to  answer  concerns  the  termination 
of  that  long  imprisonment  whose  history  has  occupied  the  preceding 
Chapte]^.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  St.  Paul  remained  under  military 
custody  in  Rome  for  "two  whole  years"  (Acts  xxviii.  16  and  30) ;  but 
he  does  not  say  what  followed,  at  the  close  of  that  period.  Was  it  ended, 
we  are  left  to  ask,  by  the  Apostle's  condemnation  and  death,  or  by  his 
acquittal  and  liberation  ?  Although  the  answer  to  this  question  has  been 
a  subject  of  dispute  in  modem  times,  no  doubt  was  entertained  about  it  by 
the  ancient  church.'  It  was  universally  believed  that  St.  Paul's  appeal  to 
Caesar  terminated  successfully ;  that  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charges  laid 
against  him  ;  and  that  he  spent  some  years  in  freedom  before  he  was  again 
imprisoned  and  condemned.  The  evidence  on  this  subject,  though  (as  we 
have  said)  not  copious,  is  yet  conclusive  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  all  om 
way. 

The  most  important  portion  of  it  is  supplied  by  Clement,  the  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  Phil.  iv.  3,»  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rome. 

1  Namerons  explanations  have  been  attempted  of  the  sadden  and  abntpt  termination 
of  the  Acts,  which  breaks  off  the  narrative  of  St  Paul's  appeal  to  Cesar  (np  to  that 
point  BO  minotely  detailed)  just  as  we  are  expecting  its  conclusion.  The  most  plan- 
able  explanations  are  (1)  That  TheophUos  already  knew  of  the  eonelution  of  the 
Roman  imprisonment ;  whether  it  was  ended  by  St  Paol's  death  or  by  his  liberation. 
(2)  That  St  Luke  wrote  before  the  coneluaion  of  the  imprisonment,  and  carried  his 
narrative  np  to  the  point  at  which  he  wrote.  Bat  neither  of  these  theories  is  fully 
satisfactory.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the  ifteive  and  <lfl'e<)^<ro 
(Acts  xxviii.  30)  by  no  means  imply  (as  Wieseler  asserts,  p.  39S,  399)  that  a  changed 
state  of  things  had  succeeded  to  that  there  described.  In  writing  historicallj,  the  his- 
torical tenses  would  be  used  by  an  ancient  writer,  even  though  (when  he  wrote)  the 
events  described  by  him  were  still  going  on. 

■  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  St  Paul,  it  proves  concludvely  that 
he  was  liberated  from  his  Roman  imprisonment ;  for  its  writer  is  in  Italy,  and  at 
Hberty,  (Heb.  xiiL  23,  24.)  But  we  are  precluded  from  using  this  as  an  argumort, 
in  consequence  of  the  doubts  concerning  the  authorehip  of  that  Epistle.  See  the  next 
Chapter. 

*  For  the  identity  of  St  Paul's  disciple  Qemens.  with  Clemens  Romanus,  see  tbi 
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This  author,  writing  from  Rome  to  Corinth,  expressly  asserts  that  Pail 
had  preached  the  Gospel  "  in  thi  east  and  in  thb  wkst  f  that "  be  had 
instructed  the  vhoh  world  [i.  e.  the  Roman  JSmpire^  which  was  commcml^ 
so  called]  in  righteousness  f  and  that  he  "  had  gone  to  the  extremitt  or 
THE  west''  before  his  martyrdouL' 

Now,  in  a  Roman  author,  the  extremity  of  the  West  could  mean  DOthiDg 
short  of  Spain,  and  the  expression  is  often  used  by  Roman  writers  to  do* 
note  Spain.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  St  Pad's  owe 
disciple  that  he  fulfilled  his  original  intention  (mentioned  Ron?,  x?.  24- 
28)  of  visiting  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  consequently  thr<t  he  wu 
liberated  from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  coo- 
tained  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  compiled  by  an  unknown 
Christian  about  the  year  a.d.  170,  which  is  known  as  Muratori's  Canoo. 
In  this  document  it-  is  said,  in  the  account  of  the  Ads  of  the  Afostks^  that 
'^  Luke  relates  to  Theophilus  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness ^  as  alsOf  w 
a  separate  place  (semote)  [viz.  Luke  xxii.  31-33],  he  evidently  declares  tk 
martyrdom  of  Feter,  but  lomits"]  the  journey  of  Paul  from  Sokb  to 
Spain."' 

In  the  next  place,  Eusebius  tells  us,  "  after  defending  Umsdf  smtst 
fully  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  Apostle  again  went  forth  toprod^ 
the  Chspdf  and  afterwards  came  to  Rome  a  second  time,  and  was  martfti 
under  Nero} 

Next  we  have  the  statement  of  Chrysostom,  who  mentions  it  as  an 
undoubted  historical  fact,  that  "  St.  Paul  dfter  his  residence  tn  i2«M 
darted  to  Spain,^  * 

note  on  Phil.  iv.  S.  We  may  add  tiiat  even  those  irho  doubt  this  identify  ackuo«l«jdge 
tbat  Clemens  Bomanns  wrote  in  the  first  centuiy. 

*  UavXo^  .  •  .  icij/wf  yevdfuvof  iv  ry  ivaroXy  koZ  h  ry  dvaet^  rd  ylvvotov  t^ 
^iareuc  airov  KXioc  iXaCev*  diKOtoavvrpf  didu^ac  6Xov  rdv  Kooftov  xal  [hri]  rd  replfi 
rfic  dvaeo^  i^Civ  koX  ftofiTVpiaac  M  ruv  iyovfUvuv,  o^«f  dmjJiMiyv  rov  %ffij^' 
(Clem.  Rom.  L  chap,  v.)  We  need  scarcely  remark  upon  Wieaeler's  proposal  to  <»»• 
late  rd  ripua  ryf  dvaeuQ  the  Sovereign  of  Home  I  That  ingenious  writer  has  been  bo* 
evidently  misled  by  his  desire  to  wrest  the  passage  (quocunque  mode)  into  confoiiBi^ 
with  his  theory.  Schrader  translates  naprvpiaac  "  having  been  marfyred  therej^  9m 
then  argues  that  the  extremity  of  the  West  cannot  mean  Spun,  because  Si  F^  ^ 
not  martyred  in  Spain ;  but  bis  "  there  "  is  a  mere  interpolation  of  his  own. 

'  The  words  of  this  fragment  are  as  follows :  Acta  autem  omnium  apostolorooi  eo° 
uno  libro  scripta  sunt  Lucas  optime  Theophilo  conprindit  [comprehendit]  qu>3 
[qu»]  sub  prsesentia  ejus  singula  gerebantur,  sicuti  et  semote  passionem  Petri  end^^' 
ter  declarat,  sed  profectionem  Pauti  ab  vrhe  ad  Spaniam  prqflciscentit  [owittitJ* 
For  an  account  of  this  fragment,  see  Routh's  Reliquis  Sacrs,  voL  iv.  p.  1-12. 

»  The  words  Of  EuseWus  are,  t6tb  fxh>  o^  dnoXoytfadfievov  a^ic  Mrifv  tov  kvP^ 
uaTog  diOKCvlav  A6yof  ix^t  areiXaoGai  rdv  dn6aToh)v,  Sevrepov  &  hriBavra  tj  c^*^ 
n6Xei  rv  Kar*  ain-^  [N^/xava]  reXeiodifvat  fiCLpTvpi(,i,    (Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  22.) 

*  Mrrd  rd  yheoBai   iv  'Fnfiy,  irdXiv  etc  t^  2iraviav  dn^XOev,     El  <J^  ^^^ 
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Aboat  the  same  time  St.  Jerome  bears  the  same  testimony,  saying 
that  "Paul  was  dismissed  by  Nero,  that  he  might  preach  Chrisfs  Gospel  in 
ike  WestP  > 

Against  this  nnanimoas  testimony  of  the  primitiye  Church  there  is  nc 
external  evidence*  whateyer  to  oppose.  Those  who  doubt  the  liberation 
of  St  Paul  from  his  imprisonment  are  obliged  to  resort  to  a  gratuitous 
hypothesis,  or  to  inconclusive  arguments  from  probability.  Thus  they  try 
to  account  for  the  tradition  of  the  Spanish  journey,  by  the  arbitrary  sup- 
position that  it  arose  from  a  wish  to  represent  St.  Paul  as  having  fulfilled 
his  expressed  mtentions  (Rom.  xv.  19)  of  visiting  Spain.  Or  they  say 
that  it  is  improhahk  Nero  would  have  liberated  St.  Paul  after  he  had 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  Poppaa,  the  Jewish  proselyte.  Or,  lastly, 
they  urge,  that,  if  St.  Paul  had  really  been  liberated,  we  must  have  had 
some  account  of  his  subsequent  labours.  The  first  argument  needs  no 
answer,  being  a  mere  hypothesis.  The  second,  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  matter,  may  be  met  by  the  remark  that  we  know  far  too  little  of  the 
circumstances,  and  of  the  motives  which  weighed  with  Nero,  to  judge  how 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  act  in  the  case.  To  the  third  argument  we 
may  oppose  the  fact,  that  we  have  no  account  whatever  of  St.  Paul's 
labours,  toils,  and  sufferings,  during  several  of  the  most  active  years  of 
his  life,  and  only  learn  ttieir  existence  by  a  casual  allusion  in  a  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xl  24,  25).  Moreover,  if  this  argument  be  worth 
any  thing,  it  would  prove  that  none  of  the  Apostles  except  St.  Paul  took 
any  part  whatever  in  jlie  propagation  of  the  Gospel  after  the  first  few 
years  ;  since  we  have  no  testunony  to  their  subsequent  labours  at  all  more 
definite  than  that  which  we  have  above  quoted  concerning  the  work  of 
St.  Paul  after  his  liberation. 

naXiv  d(  ravra  rd  fiipTj  [viz.  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire ;  it  does  not  imply  a 
doabt  of  his  retom  to  Rome],  oifK  Xofiev,    (Chrysost  on  2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

1  Sciendum  est  ...  .  Faolam  a  Nerone  dimissom,  at  evangeliam  Chriati  in  Ocd- 
dentls  quoqae  pariibns  pnsdicaret    (Hieron.  CataL  Script) 

'  It  has  indeed  been  urged  that  Origen  knew  nothing  of  the  journey  to  Spain,  bo- 
cause  Eusebias  telk  us  that  he  speaks  of  Paul  <'  preaching  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyri- 
cum,"— a  maniftst  aUusion  to  Rom.  zv.  19.  It  is  strange  tiiat  tiioee  who  uae  this  argu- 
ment should  not  have  perceived  that  they  might,  with  equal  justice,  infer  that  Oriffm 
was  ignorant  of  Si  Paul's  preachhig  at  Malta.  Still  more  extraordinary  is  it  to  find 
Wieseler  relying  on  the  testimony  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  who  asserts  (hi  the  true  spirit 
if  the  Papacy)  that  "  all  the  churches  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the 
inteijaoent  iahuidB,  were  founded  by  emissaries  of  St.  Peter  or  his  successors : "  an 
avertion  manifestly  contradicting  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  known  history  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  and  made  by  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century  I  It  has  been  also 
argued  by  Wieseler  that  Eusebius  and  Chrysostom  were  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  a . 
second  ImpriBonment  by  their  mistaken  view  of  2  Thn.  iv.  20.  But  it  is  equally  ^ 
probable  that  they  were  led  to  that  view  of  the  passage  by  their  previous  belief  in  thf  ^ 
tradition  of  the  second  imprisonment  Nor  is  theh*  view  of  that  passage  untenable 
ihough  we  think  It  ndstaken. 
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Bat  farther,  nnless  we  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  gennineness  of  tin 
Pastoral  Epistles/  we  must  admit  not  only  that  St  Paul  was  liberated 
from  his  Roman  imprisonment,  bnt  also  that  he  continued  his  Apostolie 
labours  for  at  least  some  years  afterwards.  It  is  now  admitted,  by  nearly 
all  those  who  are  competent  to  decide  on  snch  a  question,*  first,  that  the 
historical  facts  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothens  and  Titns,  cannol 
be  placed  in  any  portion  of  St.  PanPs  life  before  or  daring  his  first  impri- 
sonment in  Rome ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  style  in  which  those  EpisUei 
are  written,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church  described  in  them,  forbids  the 
supposition  of  such  a  date.  Consequently,  we  must  acknowledge  (unlesB 
we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles)  that  after  St  PaoTs 
Roman  imprisonment  he  was  travelling  at  liberty  in  Ephesas,'/Crete,^ 
Macedonia,*  Miletus,*  and  Nicopolis,^  and  that  he  was  afterwards  a  second 
time  in  prison  at  Rome.' 

But,  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  told  nearly  all  that  we  know-  of 
the  Apostle's  personal  history,  from  his  liberation  to  his  death.  We  can* 
not  fix  with  certainty  the  length  of  the  time  which  intervened,  nor  the 
order  in  which  he  visited  the  different  places  where  he  is  recorded  to  hare 
laboured.  The  following  data,  however,  we  have.  In  the  first  place  his 
martyrdom  is  universally  said  to  have  occurred*  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Secondly,  Timotheus  was  still  a  young  man  (i.  e.  young  for  the  charge 
committed  to  him)  ^^  at  the  time  of  Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Borne. 
Thirdly,  the  tlCee  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  within  a  few  months  of 
one  another."  Fourthly,  their  style  differs  so  much  firom  the  style  of  the 
earlier  Epistles,  that  we  must  suppose  as  long  an  interval  between  their 
date  and  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippi  as  is  consistent  with  the  preceding 
conditions. 

These  reasons  concur  in  leading  us  to  fix  the  last  year  of  Nero  as  that 
of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom.  And  this  is  the  very  year  assigned  to  it  by 
Jerome,  and  the  next  to  that  assigned  by  Eusebius ;  the  two  earliest 
writers  who  mention  the  date  of  St  Paul's  death  at  alL  We  have  already 
seen  that  St.  Paul  first  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  Spring  of  ▲.n.  61 :  we 
therefore  have,  on  our  hypothesis,  an  interval  of  five  years,  between  the 
period  with  which  St  Luke  concludes  (A.n.  63),  and  the  Apostle's  ma^ 

1  For  the  proof  of  this  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  the  note  on  the  salgectio 
the  Appendix. 

'  J>T,  Davidson  is  an  exception,  and  has  summed  np  all  that  can  be  said  oa  the 
•opposite  side  of  the  question  with  his  osoal  ability  and  fairness.  With  regaid  to 
Wieseler,  see  the  note  in  the  Appendix,  above  referred  ta 

»  1  Tinu  i.  3.  *  Titus  L  6.  »  1  Tim.  L  3. 

«  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  f  Titus  iiL  12.  •2  Tim.  L  16, 17. 

*  See  the  references  to  Tertollian,  Eosebias^  Jerome,  &o.,  given  below,  ia  a  ooie 
.  lear  the  close  of  this  chapter. . 

»  1  Tim.  m.  2.    2  Tim.  it  22. 

"  See  the  note  on  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epietles,  in  the  Appendix. 
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^rdom.1    And  the  grounds  above  mentioned  lead  us  to  the  conclosion 
that  this  interval  was  occupied  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  long  delay,  which  we  have  before  endea- 
voured to  explain,  St.  Paul's  appeal  came  on  for  hearing  before  the 
Emperor.  The  appeals  from  the  provinces  in  civil  causes  were  heard, 
not  by  the  Emperor  himself,  but  by  his  delegates,  who  were  persons  of 
consular  rank :  Augustus  had  appomted  one  such  del^ate  to  hear  appeals 
from  each  province  respectively."  But  criminal  appeals  appear  generally 
to  have  been  heard  by  the  Emperor  in  person,'  assisted  by  his  council  of 
assessors.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  had  usually  sat  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Forum  ;  *  but  Nero,  after  the  example  of  Augustus,  heard  these  causes  in 
the  Imperial  Palace,*  whose  ruins  still  crown  the  Palatine.  Here,  at  one 
end  of  a  splendid  hall,<^  lined  with  the  precious  marbles  ^  of  Egypt  and  of 
Lybia,  we  must  imagine  the  Caesar  seated,  in  the  midst  of  his  Assessors. 
These  councillors,  twenty  in  number,  were  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  influence.  Among  them  were  the  two  Consuls,*  and  selected 
representatives  of  each  of  the  other  great  magistracies  of  Bome.'  The 
remainder  conasted  of  senators  chosen  by  lot.  Over  this  distinguished 
bench  of  judges  presided  the  representative  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy 
which  has  ever  existed, — the  absolute  ruler  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
But  the  reverential  awe  which  his  position  naturally  suggested,   was 

1  The  above  data  show  as  the  necessity  of  supposing  as  long  an  interval  as  possible 
between  St  PanUs  liberation  and  his  second  imprisonment  Therefore  we  most  as- 
sume that  his  appeal  was  finally  decided  at  the  end  of  the  "  two  years"  mentioned  in 
Acts  xxvili.  30,— that  is,  in  the  Spring  of  a.d.  63. 

'  Saeton.  Oct  33 ;  bat  Geib  (p.  680)  thinks  this  arrangement  was  not  of  long  dorar 
tion. 

3  Td  (ihf  HXka  aitrbc  fitrd,  rOv  awidfxjv  koX  duoKh^aro  koX  ISUa^ev,  kv  r^  IlaAar^V 
M  PfffioToc  irpoKoBrifievoi,    (Dio,  Iv.  27.)    This  is  said  of  Aagostos. 

4  As  to  Tiberias,  see  Dio,  Ivli.  7 ;  and  as  to  Clandias,  Dio,  Ix.  4. 

•  Tiberias  bailt  a  tribunal  on  the  Palatine  (Dio,  Ivii.  7).    See  also  Geib,  p.  636. 

6  Dio  mentions  that  the  ceilings  of  the  Halls  of  Jnstice  In  the  Palatine  were  painted 
oy  Severus  to  represent  the  starry  sky :  koX  ydp  (hOtoOc  [rode  dortpac]  ic  Tdc  6po^ 
Tuv  oIkov  tuv  kv  T^  iTa^Mrit,}  iv  olc  k^Ua^ev  iviypa^ev  (Dio,  Ixxvi  11).  The  old 
Roman  practice  was  for  the  magistrate  to  sit  under  the  open  sky,  which  probably  sug- 
gested this  kind  of  ceiling.  Even  the  Basilicas  were  not  roofed  over  (as  to  theh*  cen- 
tral nave)  till  a  late  period. 

7  Those  who  are  acqnidnted  wiiM  Rome  will  remember  how  the  interior  of  many  of 
the  rained  buildings  is  lined  with  a  coating  of  these  precious  marbles. 

•  Memmius  Regulus  and  Virginias  RaAis  were  the  consuls  of  the  year  jlji.  63  (a.  d.  a 
816).  Under  some  of  the  emperors,  the  consols  were  often  changed  several  times 
during  the  year ;  but  Nero  allowed  them  to  hold  office  for  six  months.  ('*  Ck>nsalatani 
in  senos  plerumqae  menses  dedit"  Saeton.  Nero,  15.)  So  that  these  consuls  would 
still  be  in  office  tillJoly. 

•  Sach,  at  loBft,  was  the  constitation  of  the  conncil  of  assessors,  according  to  tht 
ordinanoe  of  Augostus,  which  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered.  See  Dio,  liil  21 
Tfdc  ^rarovc»  'C'Wf   tuv  &X?^jv  upxovTuv  iva  nap*  iKaaruv,  Ik  n  tov  AotirotJ  T'/t 
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changed  into  contempt  and  loathing  by  the  character  of  the  Soreragi 
who  now  presided  oyer  that  snpreme  tribunal.  For  Nero  was  a  man 
whom  even  the  awfol  attribute  of  "power  equal  to  the  gods"*  could  not 
render  august,  except  in  title.  The  fear  and  horror  excited  by  his  omni- 
potence and  his  cruelty,  was  blended  with  contempt  for  his  ignoble  lust  of 
praise,  and  his  shameless  licentiousness.  He  had  not  as  yet  plunged  into 
that  extrayagance  of  tyranny  which,  at  a  later  period,  exhausted  the 
patience  of  his  subjects,  and  brought  hnn  to  destruction.  Hitherto  hk 
public  measures  had  been  guided  by  sage  advisers,  and  his  cruelty  had 
ii^ured  his  Qwn  family  rather  than  the  state.  But  already,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  had  murdered  his  innocent  wife  and  his  adopted  brother, 
and  had  dyed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother.  Yet  even  these  ^kw- 
mities  seem  to  hate  disgusted  the  Romans  less  than  his  prostitution  of 
the  Imperial  purple,  by  publicly  performing  as  a  musidan  on  the  stage  and 
a  charioteer  in  the  circus.  His  degrading  want  of  dignity  and  insatiable 
appetite  for  vulgar  applause,  drew  tears  firom  the  councillors  and  servants 
of  his  house,  who  could  see  him  slaughter  his  nearest  relatives  without 
remonstrance. 

Before  the  tribunal  of  this  blood-stained  adulterer,  Paul  the  Apostle 
was  now  brought  in  fetters,  under  the  custody  of  his  military  guard.  We 
may  be  sure  that  he,  who  had  so  often  stood  undaunted  before  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Imperial  throne,  did  not  quail  when  he  was  at  last  confronted 
with  their  master.  .  His  life  was  not  in  the  hands  of  Nero  ;  he  knew 
that  while  his  Lord  had  work  for  him  on  earth,  He  would  shield  him  from 
the  tyrant's  sword  ;  and  if  his  work  was  over,  how  gladly  would  he  "  de* 
part  and  be  with  Christ,  which  was  far  bet^."'  To  him  all  the  majesty 
of  Roman  despotism  was  nothing  more  than  an  empty  pageant ;  the  Im 

SovXevTuv  vX^dovt  ntvrtKaidtKa  roi^c  f^PV  Xdxovract  avftfioCXovf  ^  i^afafww 
iTapeXdfid<xkev»  Also  see  Sueton.  Tiber.  65,  and  the  paaaages  of  Die  referred  to  in  tin 
notea  aiwve. 

1  From  the  BritiBh  MuaeimL  Thia  la  one  of  the  large  braaa  coins  of  Nero'a  reign, 
which  exhibit  admirable  portraita  of  the  emperor.  We  notice  here  that  peculiar  tig 
of  ancient  ehipa  which  was  mentioned  above,  pp.  301  and  349. 

*  "  Diis  8sqaa  potcstas  "  was  the  attribute  of  the  emperors  (Juv.  It.). 

>  See  his  anticipations  of  his  trial.    PhU.  i.  20-25,  and  Phil  11. 17. 
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penal  demigod  himself  was  bnt  one  of  "  the  princes  of  this  world,  that 
come  to  nought."*  Thus  he  stood,  calm  and  collected,  ready  to  answer 
the  charges  of  his  accnsers,  and  knowing  that  in  the  hour  of  his  need  it 
should  be  given  him  what  to  speak. 

The  prosecutors  and  their  witnesses  were  now  called  forward,  to  sup- 
port their  accusation  ;  *  for  although  the  subject-matter  for  decision  was 
contained  in  the  written  depositions  forwarded  from  Judsea  by  Festus,  yet 
(as  3  we  have  before  observed)  the  Roman  law  required  the  personal 
presence  of  the  accusers  and  the  witnesses,  whenever  it  could  be  obtained. 
We  ahready  know  the  charges  *  brought  against  the  Apostle.  He  was 
accused  of  disturbing  the  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship,  which 
was  secured  to  them  by  law  ;  of  desecrating  their  Temple  ;  and,  above 
all,  of  violating  the  public  peace  of  the  Empire  by  perpetual  agitation,  as 
the  ringleader  of  a  new  and  factious  sect.  This  charge  ^  was  the  most 
serious  in  the  view  of  a  Roman  statesman  ;  for  the  crime  alleged  amounted 
to  majestaSf  or  treason  against  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  punishable  with 
death. 

These  accusations  were  supported  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  probably  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Judsea,  Ephesus,  Cor- 
inth, and  the  other  scenes  of  Paul's  activity.  The  foreign  accusers,  how- 
ever, did  not  rely  on  the  support  of  their  own  unaided  eloquence.  They 
doubtless  hired  the  rhetoric  of  some  accomplished  Roman  pleader  (as 
they  had  done  even  before  the  provmcial  tribunal  of  Felix)  to  set  off  their 
cause  to  the  best  advantage,  and  paint  the  dangerous  character  of  their 
antagonist  in  the  darkest  colours.  Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  to  re- 
present the  missionary  labours  of  Paul  as  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 

1  1  Cor.  iL  6. 

'  The  ixdet  of  the  proceedings  wus  (1)  Speech  of  the  proeeoator ;  (2)  Examina- 
tion and  croflB-ezamination  d  the  witneflses  for  the  proeeoatioQ ;  (3)  Speech  of  the 
prisoner ;  (4)  Examination  and  croaB-ezamination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
See  Geib,  p.  601-643.  The  introdaotion  of  croe»^xamination  was  an  innovation  upon 
the  old  repnblican  procednre.    Geib,  p.  631. 

s  As  to  the  accusers,  see  above,  p.  290,  note  9.  As  to  the  witnesses,  see  Geib. 
p.  629.  Written  depositions  were  received  at  this  period  by  the  Roman  Ooarts,  bat 
not  where  the  personal  presence  of  the  witnesses  could  be  obtained.  Geib.  624.  Sm 
also  Acts  xxiv.  19,  oic  ideZ  inl  aoO  irapeTifoi. 

*  See  Acts  xxiv.  5,  6,  and  xxv.  7,  8,  and  pages  282  and  291. 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  Repnblican  system  of  criminal  procedure  had 
ondergone  a  great  change  before  the  time  of  Nero.  Under  the  old  law  (the  system  of 
Quastiones  Perpetua)  different  eharges  were  tried  in  distinct  eourto,  and  by  different 
magistrates.  In  modem  langnage,  a  criminal  indictment  ccnld  then  only  contain  one 
count  Bnt  this  was  altered  under  the  emperors ;  <<  at  si  quls  sacrilegil  simol  et  homi- 
^dii  accosetor ;  quod  nunc  in  pabllcis  judidis  [i.  e.  those  of  the  Qu<sf/ume«  Perpetum, 
which  were  still  not  entirely  obsolete]  non  aocidit,  qaoniatk:  Pnetor  certa  lege  sortitor ; 
Principom  autem  et  SenatQs  cognltionibos  firequenp  est  '>  ^Qaintil.  Inst.  Orat  iii.  10.) 
See  Geib,  p.  654. 
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Roman  state,  when  fee  remember  how  Ill-informed  the  Roman  magistrate^ 
who  listened,  most  have  been  concerning  the  questions  really  at  issne  be- 
tween Paul  and  his  opponents ;  and  when  we  consider  how  easily  the 
Jewb  were  excited  against  the  gOTemment  by  any  fanatical  leader  who 
appealed  to  their  nationality,  and  how  readily  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
which  Paul  proclaimed,  might  be  misrepresented  as  a  temporal  monarchy, 
set  np  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  domination  of  Rome. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  secured  the  services  of  any  pro- 
tessional  advocate  to  repel  such  false  accusations,^  and  put  the  truth 
clearly  before  his  Roman  judges.  We  know  that  he  resorted  to  no  such 
method  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  kind.  And  it  seems  more  ccm- 
sistent  with  his  character,  and  his  unwayering  reliance  on  his  Master's 
promised  aid,  to  suppose  that  he  answered '  the  elaborate  harangue  of  the 
hostile  pleader  by  a  plain  and  simple  statement  of  facts,  like  that  which 
he  addressed  to  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa.  He  could  easily  prove  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge  of  sacrilege,  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
present  in  the  Temple  ;  and  perhaps  the  refutation  of  this  more  definite 
accusation  might  incline  his  judges  more  readily  to  attribute  the  vaguer 
charges  to  the  malice  of  his  opponents.  He  would  then  proceed  to  show 
that,  far  from  disturbing  the  exercise  of  the  reUgio  UcUa  of  Judaisnl,  he 
himself  adhered  to  that  religion,  rightly  understood.  He  would  show 
that  far  from  being  a  seditious  agitator  against  the  state,  he  taught  his 
converts  everywhere  to  honor  the  Imperial  Government,  and  submit  to 
the  ordinances'  of  the  magistrate  for  conscience^  sake.  And,  though  he 
would  admit  the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Nazarencs,  yet  he 
would  remind  his  opponents  that  they  themselves  acknowledged  the  division 
of  their  nation  into  various  sects,  which  were  equally  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  ;  and  that  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  had  a  right  to  the 
same  toleration  which  was  extended  to  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees. 

We  know  not  whether  he  entered  on  this  occasion  into  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  that  "sect"  to  which  he  belonged  ;  basing  them,  as  he  evtf 
did,  on  the  ^  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  reasoning  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come.    If  so,  he  had  one  auditor  at  least 

1  It  was  most  usual,  at  this  period,  that  both  parties  should  be  represented  by  adTO- 
cates ;  bat  the  parties  were  allowed  to  conduct  their  cause  themselves,  if  th^  pre- 
ferred doing  BO.    Geib,  p.  602. 

*  Probably,  all  St  Paul's  judges,  on  this  occasion,  were  fEuniliar  with  Greek,  anr 
therefore  he  might  addresB  them  in  his  own  native  tongue,  without  the  need  of  ai 
interpreter. 

»  Compare  Rotil  xiil  1-7. 

*  Compare  the  prominence  given  to  the  Resurrection  in  the  statement  before  tba 
Sanhedrin  (Acts  xxiii  6),  before  Felix  (Acta  xriv.  16),  before  Festus  (Acts  xxv.  19), 
and  befo--*  Agrippa  (Acta  xxvL  8). 
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who  had  more  need  to  tremble  than  eyen  Felix.  Bnt  doubtless  a  seared 
conscience,  and  a  nnlyersal  friyolitj  of  character,  rendered  Nero  proof 
against  emotions  which  for  a  moment  shook  the  neryes  cf  a  less  andacioui 
criminal. 

When  the  parties  on  both  sides  had  been  heaid,^  and  the  witnesses  all 
examined  and  cross-examined  (a  process  which  perhaps  occapied  seyeral 
days'),  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  taken.  Each  of  the  assessors 
gaye  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  Emperor,  who  neyer  discussed  the 
judgment  with  his  assessors,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  better  emperors, 
but  after  reading  their  opinions  gaye  sentence  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure,' without  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority.  On  this  occa- 
sion, it  might  h^ye  been  expected  that  he  would  haye  pronounced  the 
condemnation  of  the  accused;  for  the  influence  of  Poppa&a  had  now« 
reached  its  culminating  point,  and  she  was,  as  we  haye  said,  a  Jewish 
proselyte.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  emissaries  from  Palestine 
would  haye  sought  access  to  so  powerful  a  protectress,  and  demanded  her 
aid*  for  the  destruction  of  a  traitor  to  the  Jewish  faith  ;  nor  would  any 
scruples  haye  preyented  her  from  listening  to  their  request,  backed  as  it 
probably  was,  according  to  the  Roman  usage,  by  a  bribe.  If  such  influ- 
ence was  exerted  upon  Nero,  it  might  haye  been  expected  easily  to  pre- 
rail  But  we  know  not  all  the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  Perhaps  some  Christian  freedman  of  Narcissus  <  may  haye  ODun- 
teracted,  through  the  interest  of  that  powerful  fayourite,  the  derices  of 
St.  Paul's  antagonists  ;  or  possibly  Nero  may  haye  been  capriciously  1: 
dined  to  act  upon  his  own  independent  yiew  of  the  law  and  justice  of  the 

1  We  are  told  by  Suetonios,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  that  Nero  heard  both 
parties  on  each  of  the  counts  of  the  indictment  separately ;  and  gave  his  decision  on 
one  count  before  he  proceeded  to  the  next  (Senton.  Nero,  15.)  The  proceedings, 
therefore,  which  we  have  described  in  the  text,  most  have  been  repeated  as  many 
times  as  there  were  separate  charges  against  Si  PaoL 

*  Plin.  Epist  IL  11.  '*  In  tertium  diem  probationes  exieront ; "  and  agab,  Ep.  It. 
9,  "  Poetero  die  egenmt  pro  Basso,  Titios,  Homollns,  et  Fronto,  mirifioe ;  qnartom 
diem  probationes  occnpayemnt." 

>  Saet.  Nero,  15.  **  Quoties  ad  consoltandiim  seoederet,  neque  in  commune  qnid- 
quam  neque  propalam  deliberabat,  sed  et  conscriptas  ab  unoquoque  sententias  tacitui 
et  secrete  legens,  quod  ipd  libnisset,  perinde  atque  pluribus  idem  yideretur  i^onuntia- 
bat."  Tliis  judgment  was  not  pronounced  by  Nero  till  the  next  day  (*'  sequente  die  ^). 
Tlie  sentence  of  a  magistrate  was  always  given  in  writing  at  this  period  (Geib, 
665),  and  generally  delivered  by  the  magistrate  himself.  But  in  the  case  of  the  em- 
peror, he  did  not  read  his  own  sentence,  but  caused  it  to  be  read  in  his  presence  by  his 
quaestor  (Geib,  512). 

*  Poppea's  influence  was  at  its  height  from  the  birth  to  the  death  of  her  daughter 
Claudia,  who  was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  63,  and  lived  four  months. 

ft  See  last  Chapter,  p.  422,  n.  L 

«  This  NarciflBUS  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  fiivonrite  d 
Claudius.  See  Dio,  Ixiv.  S.  The  Narcissus  here  mentioned  had  Christian  converts  io 
his  establishment :  see  Rodl  zvL  11  and  note. 
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case,  or  to  show  his  contempt  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  petty  sqnabblef 
of  a  superstitions  people,  by  "  driving  the  accnsers  from  his  judgment 
seat"  with  the  same  feelings  which  Oallio  had  shown  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. 

However  this  may  be,  the  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  St  Paul 
He  was  pronounced  guiltless  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  bis  fet- 
ters were  struck  off,  and  he  was  liberated  from  his  lengthened  captivity. 
And  now  at  last  he  was  free  to  realise  his  long  cherished  purpose  of  evan- 
gelising the  west.  But  the  inunediate  execution  of  this  design  was  for 
the  present  postponed,  in  order  that  he  might  first  revisit  some  of  his 
earlier  converts,  who  again  needed  his  presence. 

Immediately  on  his  liberation  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he 
fulfilled  the  intention  which  he  had  lately  expressed  (Philem.  22,  and  PfiiL 
ii.  24),  of  travelling  eastward  through  Macedonia,  and  seeking  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  some  of  which,  as  yet,  had  not  seen  his  face  in 
the  flesh.  We  have  already  learnt,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
how  much  his  influence  and  authority  was  required  among  those  Asiatic 
Churches.  We  must  suppose  him,  therefore,  to  have  gone  from  Rome  by 
the  usual  route,  crossing  the  Adriatic  from  Brundisium  to  ApoUonia,  or 
Dyrrachium,  and  proceeding  by  the  great  Egnatian  road  through  Mace- 
donia ;  and  we  can  imagine  the  joy  wherewith  he  was  welcomed  by  his 
beloved  children  at  Philippi,  when  he  thus  gratified  the  expectation  which 
he  had  encouraged  them  to  form.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  he  lingered  in  Macedonia.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  hastened 
on  to  Ephesus,  and  made  that  city  once  more  his  centre  of  operations. 
If  he  effected  his  purpose,'  he  now  for  the  first  time  visited  Cdossoe,  Lao- 
dicea,  and  other  churches  in  that  region. 

Having  accomplished  the  objects  of  Ins  visit  to  Asia  Minor,  he  was  at 
length  enabled  (perhaps  in  the  year  following  that  of  his  liberation)  to 
undertake  his  long  meditated  journey  to  Spain.  By  what  route  he  went, 
fve  know  not ;  he  may  either  have  travelled  by  way  of  Rome,  which  had 
been  his  original  intention,  or,  more  probably,  avoidmg  the  dangers  which 
at  this  period  (in  the  height  of  the  Neronian  persecution)  would  have  be- 
set him  there,  he  may  have  gone  by  sea.  There  was  constant  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  East  and  Massilia  (the  modem  Marseilles)  ;  and 
Massilia  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  Peninsula.  We  may  sup- 
pose him  to  have  reached  Spain  in  the  year  64,  and  to  have  remained 
there  about  two  years  ;  which  would  allow  him  time  to  establish  the 
germs  of  Christian  Churches  among  the  Jewish  proselytes  who  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  great  cities,  from  Tarraco  to  Gades,  along  the  Spanish 
coast.' 

I  See  Philem.  22. 

•  See  Eemond'B  Au$breitung  des  Judenthunu,  ^  31.  ■ 
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From  Spain  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  retnrned,  in  a.  d.  66,*  to  Ephcsn&  *, 
and  here  he  fonnd  that  the  predictions  which  he  had  long  ago  nttered  to 
the  Ephesian  presbyters  were  already  receiving  their  fnlfilment.  Hereti- 
cal teachers  had  arisen  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  were  lead- 
ing away  the  believers  after  themselves.  Hymenfleos  and  Philetns  were 
83wing,  in  a  congenial  soil,  the  seed  which  was  destined  in  another  century 
to  bear  so  ripe  a  crop  of  error.  The  East  and  West  were  infusing  their 
several  elements  of  poison  into  the  pure  cup  of  Gospel  truth.  In  Asia 
Minor,  as  at  Alexandria,  Hellenic  phllosoplilsm  did  not  reface  to  blend 
with  Oriental  theosophy  ;  the  Jewish  superstitions  of  the  Kabbala,  and 
the  wild  speculations  of  the  Persian  magi,  were  combined  with  the  Greek 
craving  for  an  enlightened  and  esoteric  religion.  The  outward  forms  of 
superstition  were  ready  for  the  vulgar  multitude  ;  the  interpretation  was 
confined  to  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge,  the  self-styled  Gnostics  (1  Tim. 
vi.  20)  ;  and  we  see  the  tendencies  at  work  among  the  latter,  when  we 
learn  that,  like  their  prototypes  at  Corinth,  they  denied  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  taught  that  the  only  true  resurrection  was  that 
which  took  place  when  the  soul  awoke  fh>m  the  death  of  ignorance  to  the 
life  of  knowledge.*  We  recognise  already  the  germ  of  those  heresies 
which  convulsed  the  Church  in  the  succeeding  century ;  and  we  may  ima- 
gine the  grief  and  indignation  aroused  in  the  breast  of  St.  Paul,  when  he 
found  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  number  of  Christian  converts  already 
infected  by  the  spreading  plague. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  from  the  Epistles  to  l^otheus  and  Titus, 
written  about  this  time,  that  he  was  prevented  by  other  duties  from  stay- 
ing in  this  oriental  region  so  long  as  his  presence  was  required.  He  left 
his  disciples  to  do  that  which,  had  drcumstances  permitted,  he  would  have 
done  himself.  He  was  plainly  hurried  ftom  one  point  to  another.  Per- 
haps also  he  had  lost  some  of  his  former  energy.  This  might  well  be  the 
case,  if  we  consider  all  he  had  endured  during  thirty  years  of  labour. 
The  physical  hardships  which  he  had  undergone  were  of  themselves  sufil- 
cient  to  wear  out  the  most  robust  constitution  ;  and  we  know  that  his 
health  was  already  broken  many  years  before.'  But  in  addition  to  these 
bodily  trials,  the  moral  conflicts  which  he  continually  encountered  could 
not  fail  to  tire  down  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit.  The  hatred  manifested 
by  so  large  and  powerful  a  section  even  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the  de- 
struction of  80  many  early  friendships  ;  the  faithless  desertion  of  follow- 
ers ;  the  crowd  of  anxieties  which  pressed  upon  him  daily,  and  "  the  care 

1  This  hypothesiB  best  explains  the  sabecqnent  traneaotions  recorded  in  the  Pastora] 
El^iisllet.  See  note  in  the  Appendix  on  their  date,  and  the  Chronological  fable  givea 
In  the  \ppendlz. 

•  See  VoL  L  p.  460. 

s  »See  GaL  iv.  lS-14  and  2  Cor.  xlL  7-9. 
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of  ill  the  Churches,"  most  needs  haye  preyed  upon  the  mental  eneigy  d 
any  man,  bnt  especially  of  one  whose  tempesament  was  so  ardent  and 
impetnoos.  When  approaching  the  age  of  serenty,*  he  might  weU  be 
worn  ont  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  this  will  account  for  the  conqM- 
ratiye  want  of  rigonr  and  energy  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Pasto- 
ral Epistles,  if  there  be  any  soch  deficiency  ;  and  may  perhi^  also  be  in 
part  the  cause  of  his  opposing  those  errors  by  deputy,  which  we  might 
rather  have  expected  him  to  uproot  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 

HowcTer  this  may  be,  he  seems  not  to  haye  remdned  for  any  long 
time  together  at  Ephesus,  but  to  haye  been  called  away  firom  thence,  first 
to  Macedonia,'  and  afterwards  to  Crete  ; '  and  immediately  on  his  return 
firom  thence,  he  appears  finally  to  haye  left  Ephesus  for  Rome,  by  way  of 
Corinth.'*  But  here  we  are  anticipating  our  narratiye  ;  we  must  return  to 
the  first  of  these  hurried  journeys,  when  he  departed  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia,  leaying  the  care  of  the  Ephesian  Church  to  Timotheus,  and 
charging  him  especially  with  the  duty  of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  those 
heretical  teachers  whose  dangerous  character  we  haye  described. 

When  he  arriyed  in  Macedonia,  he  found  that  his  absence  might  pos- 
sibly be  prolonged  beyond  what  he  had  expected  ;  and  he  probably  felt 
that  Timotheus  might  need  some  more  explicit  credential  from  himself 
than  a  mere  yerbal  commission,  to  enable  him  for  a  longer  period  to  exer- 
cise that  Apostolic  authority  oyer  the  Ephesian  Church,  wherewith  he 
had  inyested  him.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  Timotheus  should  be 
able,  in  his  struggle  with  the  heretical  teachers,  to  exhibit  documentary 
proof  of  St.  Paul's  agreement  with  himself,  and  condemnation  of  the  op- 
posing doctrines.  Such  seem  to  haye  been  the  principal  motiyes  which 
led  St.  Paul  to  despatch  firom  Macedonia  that  which  is  known  as  "the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy  f  in  which  are  contained  yarious  rules  for  the 
goyemment  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  such  as  would  be  receiyed  with  sub- 
mission when  thus  seen  to  proceed  directly  firom  its  Apostolic  founder, 
while  they  would  perhaps  haye  been  less  readOy  obeyed,  if  seining  to  be 
the  spontaneous  injunctions  of  the  youthful  Timotheus.  In  the  same 
manner  it  abounds  with  impressiye  denunciations  against  the  false  teach- 
ers at  Ephesus,  which  might  command  the  assent  of  some  who  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Apostolic  deputy.  There  are  ako 
exhortations  to  Timotheus  himself,  some  of  which  perhaps  were  rather 
meant  to  bear  an  indirect  application  to  others,  at  the  time,  as  they  haye 
eyer  since  furmshed  a  treasury  of  practical  precepts  for  the  Christiao 
Church. 

1  See  YoL  L  p.  64,  and  compare  Philem.  9  and  the  Chronologioal  Table  in  ihi 
A-ppendiz. 
•ITioLLS.  >TitiiflL6.  «  2  Tim.  iy.  20. 
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THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHEUS.^ 
L 

1  P-AUL,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  command  of      saiuutioo. 
a  God  our  Saviour  and  Christ  Jesus  •  our  hc^pe,  to  Tm- 

0THEU8  MT  TBUE  SON  IN  '  FAITH. 

Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

3  As  I  desired  thee  to  remain  in  Ephesus,*  when  I  SSJSS'of* 
was  setting  out  for  Macedonia,  that  thou  mightest  ^^  gi?^^ 

4  command  certain  persons  not  to  teach*  falsely,  nor  ^la^tSSheS* 
to  pursue  fables  and  endless*  genealogies,  which  furnish  ground 
for  disputation,  rather  than  for  the  exercising  of  the  steward- 
ship' of  God  in  faith. 

5  ITow  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  love,  proceeding  from 
a  pure  heart,  and  good  conscience,  and  undissembled  faith. 

6  Which  some  have  missed,  and  have  turned  aside  to  vain  bab- 

7  bling,  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  Law,  •  understanding 

8  neither  what  tiiey  say  nor  whereof  they  affirm.  But  we  know 
that  the  Law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it*  lawfrdly ;  knowing  this, 

9  that  the*  Law  is  not  enacted  for  a  ^^  righteous  man,  but  for  the 

>  For  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  see  the  Appendix. 

*  Kvptov  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

s  Not  "  the  fidth  "  (A.  Y.),  which  would  require  ry. 

*  This  sentence  is  left  incomplete.  Probably  St  Paul  laeant  to  complete  it  by  <'  So 
I  stiU  desire  thee,''  or  something  to  that  eflTect ;  bat  forgot  to  express  this,  as  he  con- 
thiaed  to  dictate  the  saljects  of  his  charge  to  Timotheos. 

A  *Erepo<$ida<T/caAe2v  occurs  nowhere  bat  in  this  Epistle. 

«  SeeyoLLp.451,andTitasiiL9. 

">  OUcvofdav  (not  oUodofttav)  is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  Compare  1  Cor.  Ix.  17, 
oUovofutn  irewUrmftat.  It  woald  seem  from  this  expression  that  the  fiftlse  teachers  in 
Ephesos  were  among  the  nomber  of  the  presbyters,  which  would  agree  with  the  antici- 
pation expressed  in  Acts  xx.  SO. 

•  We  have  before  observed  (YoL  L  p.  457)  that  the  expression  vofioSMaKoXoi  may 
be  talcen  in  two  ways ;  either  to  denote  Judaizers,  who  insisted  on  the  permanent 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (which  seems  to  suit  the  context  best),  or  to  denote 
Platonising  expounders  of  the  Law,  lilce  PhUo,  who  professed  to  teach  the  true  and  deep 
view  of  the  Law.  To  suppose  (with  Banr)  that  a  Gnostic  like  Maroion,  who  rejected  the 
Law  altogether,  could  be  called  voftodMoKoT^c,  is  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  a  very  un- 
natural hypothesis. 

•  N^  is  anarthral  here  (as  often  when  thus  used)  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Winer,  §  18, 1.    Compare  Bom.  ii  12.    iiL  31.    iv.  13,  Ac. 

»  Compare  (3aL  v.  18,  eZ  frvev/iari  dye90t,  oix  tori  ^d  vofiw,  and  the  note  on  tiial 
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lawless  lind  disobedient,  for  the  impious  and  sinfcd,  for  the  un- 
holy and  profane,  for  parricides '  and  murderers,  for  fornicators,  ifi 
sodomites,  slave-dealers,'  liars,  perjurers,  and  whatsoever  eke 
is  contrary  to  souni  doctrine.    Such  is  the  glorious  61ad-ii 
tidings  of  the  blessed  God,  which  was  committed  to  my  trust 
Th*  eommifl-        And  I  thauk  Him  who  has  stren^ened  my  IS 

-|n_    ^mj    e«Jl« 

iBtof  stPftui.  heart,'  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  that  Be  accounted  mc 
faithful,  and  appointed  me  to  minister  unto  His  service,  who  18 
was  before  a  blasphemer  and  persecutor,  and  doer  of  outrage; 
but  I  received  mercy,  because  I  acted  ignorantly,  in  unbelief. 
And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  abounded  beyond*  measure,  with  14 
faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    Faithful  is  the  saj-U 
ing,»  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  "  Christ  Jesus  camie  into  the 
world  to  save  svrmers;^^  of  whom  I  am  first    But  for  this  cause  W 
I  received  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew 
forth  all  His  long  suffering,  for  a  pattern  of  those  who  should 
hereafter  believe  on  Him  unto  life  everlasting.    Now  to  the  11 
king «  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only '  God,  be  honour 
and  glory  unto  the  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 

Timothengta        This  charfi:e  I  commit  unto  thee,  son  Timotheus,i8 
M  his  commu-  accordiug  to  the    former  prophecies  *  concerning 
thee ;  that  in  the  strength  thereof  thou  mayest  fight 
the  good  fight,  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  l$ 
some  have  cast  away,  and  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
faith.    Among  whom  are  Hymenseus^  and  Alexander,  whom  20 

>  This  word  In  English  inclades  both  naTpak^KUQ  and  lairpaX^iuc, 

*  This  is  the  Uteral  translatioo  of  the  word  aydpaKoiiardif. 

>  *E,v6w.    Ct  Rom.  iv.  20,  and  Epb.  vL  10. 

*  Compare,  Rom.  v.  20,  imepenepiaaevaev  j>  x<^(' 

*  See  note  on  iii.  15. 

*  This  seems  the  best  interpretation  of  paaiXel  tuv  aluvuv ;  compare  Apoo.  zL  1ft. 
7  2o^  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  These  prophecies  were  probably  made  at  the  time  when  Timothens  was  first  ctOei 
to  the  service  of  Christ  Compare  Acts  ziii.  1,  2,  when  the  wUl  of  Grod  for  the  missiflB 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  indicated  bj  the  Prophets  of  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

9  These  are.  probably  the  same  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  (2  Tim.  iL  17tBi 
!▼.  14).  Banr  and  De  Wette  argue  that  this  passage  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypotlK- 
flis  that  2  Tim.  was  written  after  1  Tim. ;  because  Hymensus  (who  in  this  plaoe  ii 
taoribed  as  excommunicated  and  cut  off  from  the  Church)  appears  in  2  Tim.  m 
fUse  teacher  stUl  active  in  the  Church.  But  there  is  nothing  at  aU  inconaisteBt  ii 
this ;  for  example,  the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth,  who  had  the  very  same  senteDM 
pasKd  on  him  (1  Cor  v.  5),  was  restored  to  the  Church  in  a  few  months,  on  his  repe&i- 
•aoe.  De  Wette  also  says  that  in  2  Tim.  iL  17,  Hymeneus  appears  to  be  menttoned 
•to  Timotheus/or  the  first  time  ;  but  this  (we  think)  wiU  not  be  the  opinion  of  any  out 
who  takes  an  unprejudiced  view  of  that  passage. 
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1  delivered  over  unto  Satan '  that  they  might  be  taught  by 
(LpuBishment  not  to  blaspheme. 

1  I  eidiort,  therefore,  that  first  of  all,'  supplications,  Dipectk-M  m 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made  JJ|JJ^J^**JJ^ 

2  for  all  men ;  for  kings*  and  all  that  are  in  authority,  ▼omen thereat. 
that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness » 

3  and  gravity.  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
i  Qod  our  Saviour,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and 
6  should  come  to  the  knowledge  *  of  the  truth.    For  [over  all] 

there  is  but' one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  Qod  and 

6  men,  the  man  *  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  a  i*ansom  for 

7  all  men,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  And  of  this  testimony  I 
was  appointed  herald  and  apostle  (I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I 

8  lie  not),  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  in  faith  and  truth.  I  desire, 
then,  that  in  every  place '  the  men  »<>  should  offer  up  prayers, 
lifting  up  their  hands "  in  holiness,  putting  away  anger  and 

9  disputation.  Likewise,  also,  that  the  women  should  come »'  in 
seemly  apparel,  adorned  with  modesty  and  self-restraint ;  ^  not 

10  in  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  garments,  but  (as 

>  On  this  expression,  see  the  note  on  1  Cor.  v.  5. 

*  naidevBuci'  has  this  meaning.    Gf.  Lnke  zxiii.  16  and  2  Cor.  tL  9. 

>  "  First  of  aU,"  namclj,  at  the  beginning  of  pablio  worship.  This  explanation, 
which  is  Chrysoetom's,  seems  preferable  to  that  adopted  by  De  Wette,  Hather,  and 
others,  who  take  it  to  mean  **  above  all  things."  It  is  clear  from  what  follows  (verse 
8)  that  Si  Faol  is  q>eaking  of  public  prayer,  which  he  here  directs  to  be  commenced 
by  intercessory  prayer. 

«  Here  we  see  a  precept  directed  against  the  seditious  temper  which  prevailed  (aa 
we  have  already  seen,  YoL  L  p.  454  and  457)  among  t»ome  of  the  early  heretics. 
Compare  Jude  viii.  and  2  Pet  iL  9,  and  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

ft  iiaepeia.  This  term  for  Christian  piety  is  not  used  by  St  Paul  except  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  See  Appendix.  It  is  used  by  St  Peter  (2  Pet.  L  6)  and  by  Clemens 
Bomanus  in  the  same  sense. 

6  For  the  meaning  of  MyvQcic  compare  2  Tim.  lii.  7,  and  Rom.  x.  2,  and  1  Cor. 
xiU.12. 

7  £2c  yoip  Si6c,    This  is  the  same  sentiment  as  Rom.  ilL  29,  30. 

'  The,manhood  of  our  Lord  is  here  insisted  on,  because  thereon  rests  his  mediatiam^ 
Compare  Heb.  IL  14  and  iv.  15. 

*  Chrysostom  thinks  that  there  is  a  contrast  between  Christian  wor^p,  which  could 
be  offered  in  every  pltue,  and  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  which  could  only  be  offered  In  the 
temple. 

10  The  men,  not  the  uxnneny  were  to  officiate. 

"  This  was  the  Jewish  attitude  in  prayer.    Cf.  Pa  Ixiii  4. 

**  After  ywoUac  we  must  supply  irpoaevxeodeu  (as  Chrysostom  does)  or  somethiiig 
equivalent 

»  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Fastwal  Epistles  to  dweU  very  fluently  on  the  virtiM 
cf  ao^avvn  or  self-reatraint.  See  list  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pastoral  Epistlee  ip 
'Opendix.  / 
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befits  women  professing  godliness)  with  the  ornament  of  good 
works.  Let  women  learn  in  silence,  with  entire  submission.  U 
But  I  permit  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  claim  authority  IS 
over  the  man,  but  to  keep  silence.  (For  Adam  was  first  form- 13 
ed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived;  but  then 
woman  was  deceived,  and  became  a  transgressor.)  But  women  15 
will  be  saved  >  by  the  bearing  of  children  ;  if  they  continue  in 
faith  and  love  and  holiness,  with  self-restraint  m. 

Dinctioufor        Faithfol  is  the  saying,  ^^ifa  man  seeks  the  office  1 
m^of  Pm-  of  a  BisThop^  he  desires  a  good  workP    A  Bishop,'  2 

then,  must  be  free  from  reproach,  the  husband  *  of 
one  wife,  sober,  self-restrained,   orderly,  hospitable,*  skilled 
in  teaching ;  not  given  to  wine  or  brawls,*  but  gentle,  peace-  3 
able,  and  liberal ;  ruling  his  own  household  well,  keeping  his  4 
children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity — (but  if  a  man  knows  5 
not  how  to  rule  his  own  household,  how  can  he  take  charge  of 
the  Church  of  God?) — ^not  a  novice,  lest  he  be  blinded  with  6 
pride  and  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  Devil.     Moreover,  7 
he  ought  to  have  a  good  reputation  among  those  who  are 
without  the  Church ;  lest  he  fall  into  reproach,  and  into  a  snare 
of  the  Devil.' 

>  Atd  T^f  re/cvoymaf  cazmot  mean  "  m  child-bearing."  (A.  V.)  The  Apoetle'i 
meaning  is,  that  women  are  to  be  kept  in  the  path  of  aafetj,  not  by  taking  upon  tiies- 
selvefl  the  office  of  the  man  (bj  taking  a  pabllc  part  in  the  aasemblies  of  the  Chnrdii 
Ax^),  bat  by  the  performance  of  the  pecnUar  Amctions  which  God  has  assigiied  to 
their  sex. 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  word  hriaKonoc  is  used  in  the  Fftstoral  E^iistlefl 
as  synonymous  with  irpecpvrepoc.    See  YoL  L  p.  434  and  Tit  L  6  conqtared  with  1 7. 

3  Tdw  hrloKoirov,  rightly  transUted  in  A.y.  <'  A  Ushop,"  not  theb^'m  fs^te  of  tbe 
article.    8e6  note  on  Tit  L  7. 

*  UiSc  ywaucdc  &v6pa  {Qt  liL  12,  v.  9,  and  Tit  L  6).  Many  different  hiterpretsip 
tions  have  been  given  to  this  precept  It  has  been  supposed  (1)  to  pvescribe  marriage. 
(2)  to  forbid  polygamy,  (3)  to  forbid  second  marriage&  The  true  interpretatioQ  seems 
to  us  to  be  as  foUows :— Iii  the  corrupt  facility  of  divorce  allowed  both  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  law,  it  was  very  common  for  man  and  wife  to  separate,  and  many  other 
parties,  during  the  life  of  one  another.  Thus  a  man  mi^^t  have  three  or  foor  living 
wives ;  or,  rather,  women  who  had  all  successively  been,  his  wives.  An  example  of 
the  operation  of  a  dmilar  code  is  unhappily  to  be  found  in  our  own  colony  of  Haori- 
tlufl :  there  the  French  Revolutionary  law  of  divorce  has  been  suffered  by  the  EngM 
government  to  remain  unrepealed ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  in  society  three 
or  four  women  who  have  aU  been  the  wives  of  the  same  man,  and  three  or  foor  laeo 
who  have  aU  been  the  husbands  of  the  same  woman.  We  believe  it  is  this  kiod  cf 
tuceeisive  polygamy,  rather  than  arniultaneotu  polygamy,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  «i 
lisqualifying  for  the  Presbyterate.    So  Beza. 

»  ^i^o^evov.    Compare  Heb.  xiij.  2,  and  v.  10,  k^evoioxn^tv, 
«  M^  aloxpoKtpMj  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  See  note  on  2  Tim.  VL  26. 
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8  Likewise,  the  Deacons  must  be  men  of  gravity,  th?"^*?Sin? 
not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  not  J^*  ^  ^^^^ 
greedy  of  gain,  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 

^  pure  conscience.    And  let  these  also  be  first  tried,  and  after 

10  trial  be  made  Deacons,  if  they  are  found    irreproachable. 

11  Their  wives,'  likewise,  must  be  women  of  gravity,  not  slander- 

12  0US,  sober  and  faithful  in  all  things.  Let  the  Deacons  b<' 
husbands  of  one  wife,  fitly  ruling  their  children  and  their  own 

13  households.  For  those  who  have  well  performed  the  oflSce  oi 
a  Deacon,  gain  for  themselves  a  good  position,'  and  great  bold- 
ness in  the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus. 

14  These  things  I  write  to  thee,  although  I  hope  to  ^won   for 

15  come  to  thee  shortly ;  but  in  order  that  (if  I  should  JgJJJ^"^  ^ 
be  delayed)  thou  mayest  know  how  to  conduct  thy- 
self in  the  house  of  God  (for  such  is  the  Church  of  the  living 

16 God')  as  a  pillar  and  main-stay  of  the  truth.  And,  without 
contradiction,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness — "  Ood^  was 
mcmifeeted  in  the  fleshy  jv^ijied^  in  the  Spirit;  beheld  hy 
cmgdsy  preached  among  the  Gentiles  ;  believed  on  in  the  worlds 
recewed  up  in  glory. ^^  • 

>  We  agree  with  Hather  in  thinking  the  authorised  version  correct  here,  notwith- 
standing the  great  anthoritj  of  Chrysostom  in  ancient,  and  De  Wette  and  others  in 
modem  times,  who  interpret  ywaXKOc  deaconesses.  On  that  view,  the  verse  is  most 
onnaturally  interpolated  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  Deacons. 

*  This  verse  is  introduced  bj  ydp,  as  giving  a  reason  for  the  previous  directions, 
viz.  the  great  importance  of  having  good  Deacons ;  such  men,  by  the  fit  performance 
of  the  oflSce,  gained  a  high  position  In  the  communi^,  and  acquired  (by  constant  inter- 
course with  different  classes  of  men)  a  boldness  in  maintaining  their  principles,  wbicli 
was  of  great  advantage  to  them  afterwards,  and  to  the  Church  of  which  they  wore 
subsequently  to  become  Presbyters. 

3  In  tills  much  disputed  passage,  we  adopt  the  interpretation  given  pj  Gregory  ot 
Nyssa.  'O  6elo^  diroaroXof  rdv  TifwBeov  crvXov  xaXdv  kreKT^aro,  iroiijaac  cirdv 
oTvXov  Koi  kipaiiifia  r^c  kKKhiala^,  (Greg.  Nyss.  de  Yitfl  Moeis.)  So  the  passage 
was  understood  (as  Mr.  Stanley  observes)  by  the  Church  of  Lyons  (a.  d.  177),  for  in 
theur  Epistle  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  Attains  the  Martyr.  So,  also,  St  Paul 
speaks  of  the  chief  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  as  aruTjn  (GaL  IL  9) ;  and  so,  in  Apoc.  Hi.  12 
we  find  the  Christian  who  is  undaunted  by  persecution  described  as  arvlov  kv  t2 
voy  rot;  Oeot).  The  olgection  to  Gregory's  view,  that  it  would  require  orvAov,  is 
untenable ;  for  oH^  is  quite  as  correctly  put  in  the  nominative,  in  apposition  to  the 
ov  involved  in  eldfc;  and  a  Greek  writer  of  the  4th  century  may  be  allowed  to  be  at 
least  as  good  a  judge  on  this  point  as  his  modem  opponents. 

*  We  retain  the  received  text  here,  considering  the  divided  testimony  of  the  M5^S. 
»  *E6iK<u6drff  justified  against  gainsayers,  as  being  what  he  claimed  to  be. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  quotation  fi'om  some  Christian  hymn  oi 
creed.  Such  quotations  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (of  which  there  are  five  introduced 
by  the  same  expression,  niarog  6  7  Hyo^)  correspond  with  the  late  date  generally  assigned 
to  these  Epistles. 
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IT 

ruM  t«teh«n        Now  the  Spirit  declares  expressly,  that  in  after  i 
tfc*j^eh»r^  times  some  will  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 


25^J*^f^  to  sedacing  spirits,  and  teachings  of  dsemons,  speak-  2 

ing>  lies   in    hypocrisy,  having   their  conscience 
seared ;  hindering  marriage,*  enjoining  abstinence  from  meats,  3 
which  God  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  by  those 
who  believe  and  have'  knowledge  of  the  truth.    For  all  things  4 
created  by  Gk>d  are  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected,  if  it  be 
received  with  thanksgiving.    For  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  5 
of  God  *  and  prayer. 

In  thns  instructing  the  brethren,  thon  wilt  be  a  good  ser-  6 
vant  of  Jesns  Christ,  nourishing  thyself  with  the  words  of  the 
faith  and  good  doctrine  which  thou  has  followed.    Reject  the  7 
fables  of  profane  and  doting  teachers,  but  train  thyself*  for  the 
contests  of  godliness.    For  the  training  of  the  body  is  profit-  8 
able  for  a  little;  but  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  present  life,  a^d  of  the  life  to  come. 
Faithful  is  the  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, — "i^r  to  9 
thu  end  we  endure  labour  and  reproach^  heca/use  we  hofoe  set  \% 
ou/r  hope  on  the  Iwmg  God,  who  is  the  Samour  of  all  •  num-- 
kindy  epeciciUy  of  the  faJvthfvlP 

1  ^w6o}Jfyuv  iB  most  naturally  taken  with  daifwviuv;  bat  St  Paol,  wfaUe  gram- 
maticaUy  speaking  of  tlie  demonfly  is  really  speaking  of  the  false  teachers  who  acted 
nnder  their  impulse. 

*  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  heresies  here  q)oken  of,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  448-452. 
We  observe  a  strong  admixture  of  the  Jewish  element  (exactly  like  that  which  pre- 
Tailed,  as  we  haye  seen,  in  the  Coloesian  heresies)  in  the  prohibition  of  partictUar 
kinds  of  food  {fipoftdruv) ;  compare  verse  4,  and  Col.  iL  16,  and  CoL  iu  21,  22.  This 
shows  the  very  early  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  contradicts  the  hypothesis  of  Baur  as  to 
its  origin.  At  the  same  time  there  is  also  an  Anti-Judaical  elavient,  as  we  have  r^ 
marked  above,  VoL  L  p.  452,  note  L 

>  See  note  on  1  Tim.  iL  4, 

*  We  have  a  specimen  of  what  is  meant  by  this  verse,  in  the  following  beautiful 
"  Grace  before  Meat,"  which  was  used  in  the  primitive  Church :  EifXayj/rbc  el,  Kvpuj 
6  rpk^uv  fie  Ik  ve&nfToc  /«>v,  6  diSodc  rpoft^  nda^  aapuL  nX^pwrov  x'H^  <^ 
eii^poavviic  Tcic  KopSiac  fifuiv,  Iva  navTore  ndaav  oifTopKeiav  ix^vr^C  vtpioatvofuw 
elg  irdv  ipyov  dyaBbv,  kv  Xpiar^  *lrfaoii  r^  Kvpii^  ifuiVt  <'a*  oi  ooi  66^,  Tt/ti^,  koI 
KpaToc,  elc  Toi^  aluvac,  'A/^.  (Apostolical  Constitutions,  viL  49).  The  expression 
Xoyov  Oeov  probably  implies  that  the  thanksgiving  was  commonly  made  in  some 
Scriptural  words,  taken,  for  example,  out  of  the  Psalms,  as  are  several  expresaons  in 
the  above  Grace, 

»  It  seems,  from  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  following  verse,  that  the  false  teadieis 
laid  great  stress  on  a  training  of  the  body  by  ascetic  practices.  For  the  metaphorical 
language,  borrowed  from  the  contests  of  the  Palaestra,  compare  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  and 
V^l.  IL  p.  198. 

«  The  prominence  given  to  this  truth  of  the  universality  of  salvation  in  (hiR  EplsQe 
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U       These  things  enjoin  and  teach;  let  no  man  de-  gjBjBofThw* 
128pi8e  thy  youth,»  but  make  thyself  a  pattern  of  the 

13  faithful,  in  word,  in  life,  in  love,*  in  faith,  in  purity.  Until  1 
come,  apply  thyself  to  public »  reading,  exhortation,  and  teach« 

14  ing.  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  whicli  was  given  thee 
by  prophecy  *  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 

16  tery.  Let  these  things  be  thy  care ;  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them;  that  thy  improvement  may  be  manifest  to  all  men. 

16  Give  heed  to  thyself  and  to  thy  teaching ;  continue  steadfast 
therein.^    For  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  save  both  thyself  and  thy 

V.  hearers. 

1  Eebuke  not  an  aged  •  man,  but  exhort  him  as  thou  wouldest 

2  a  father ;  treat  young  men  as  brothers ;  the  aged  women  as 
mothers ;  the  young  as  sisters,  in  all  purity. 

3  Pay  due  regard  ^  to  the  widows  who  are  friend-  widowi  «m  «• 

4  less  in  their  widowhood.    But  if  any  widow  has 
children  or  grand-child»en,  let  them  learn  to  shew  their  godli- 
ness first »  towards  their  own  household,  and  to  requite  their 

5  parents ;  for  this  is  acceptable  •  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  widow 
who  is  friendless  and  desolate  in  her  widowhood,  sets  her  hope 
on  God,  and  continues  in  supplications  and  prayers  night  and 

6  day ;  but  she  who  lives  in  wantonness  is  dead  while  she  lives; 

7  and  hereof  do  thou  admonish  them,  that  they  may  be  irre- 

8  proachable.    But  if  any  man  provide  not  for  his  own,'^  and 

(compare  iL  4)  seems  to  imply  tiiat  it  was  denied  by  the  Epheslan  fiilse  teachers.    So  the 
Crnostics  considered  salyation  as  belonging  only  to  the  enlightened  few,  who,  in  their 
system,  constituted  a  kind  of  spiritual  aristocracy.    See  Vol.  L  p.  449. 
1  Compare  2  Tim.  iL  22  and  the  remarks  in  Appendix  L 

*  The  words  iv  irveCfiari  are  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

s  'kvdyvQOti  does  not  mean  reading  in  the  sense  of  Mtudy,  but  reading  aloud  U 
others;  the  books  so  read  were  (at  this  period)  probably  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  p^iaps  the  earlier  gospels. 

*  (compare  with  this  passage  1  Tim.  i.  18,  and  the  note. 

»  This  airrolc  is  very  perplexing ;  but  it  may  most  naturaUy  be  referred  to  the  pre- 
ceding Tai>Ta. 

*  Ghrysostom  has  remarked  that  we  must  not  take  npea/^vrfp^^  here  in  its  official 
sense ;  compare  the  following  irpeaPvripac, 

f  The  widowM  were  from  the  first  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  th3  (Thurch.  See 
ActsvLl. 

*  TlpOrov :  i,  e.  before  they  pretend  to  make  professions  of  godliness  in  other  mattery 
let  them  shew  its  fruits  towards  tMr  own  kindred. 

*  The  best  MSS.  omit  Kokbv  kcU, 

10  Hia  cum  would  include  his  slaves  and  dependents.  So  Cyprian  requires  thf 
Christian  masters  to  tend  their  sick  slaves  in  a  pestilence.    (Cyp.  de  Mortalitate.) 
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especiallj  for  his  kindred,  he  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worae 

than  an  nnbeliever. 

Qiuufloationi  A  widow,  to  bo  placed  on  the  >  list,  must  be  not  f 

of  widows  <>o,  -  •  *  -i*i  T  •<• 

tiMiift.  less  than  sixty  years  of  age,  having  been  the  wifo 

of  one  husband ;  *  she  must  be  well  reported  of  for  her  good  ic 
deeds,  as  one  who  has  brought  up  children,  received  strangers 
with  hospitality,  washed  the  feet  of  Christ's  people,  relieved 
the  distressed,  and  diligently  followed  every  good  work.    But  ii 
younger  widows  reject ;  for  when  they  have  become  wanton 
against  Christ,  they  desire  to  marry ;  and  thereby  incur  con- 12 
demnation,  because  they  have  broken  their  former »  promise. 
Moreover,  they  learn  *  to  be  idle,  wandering  about  from  house  13 
to  house ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  busy-bodies, 
speaking  things  which  ought  not  to  be  spoken.    I  wish  there- 14 
fore  that  younger  widows  should  marry,  bear  children,  rule 
their  households,  and  give  no  occasion  to  the  adversary  for  re- 
proach.   For  already  some  of  them  •have  gone  astray  after  15 
Satan. 

>  It  iB  a  disputed  point,  what  list  is  referred  to  ia  this  word  KaraXeyiaOi^ ;  whether 
(1)  it  means  the  list  of  Ufidatos  to  be  supported  oitt  of  the  charitable  fttnd,  or  (2)  the 
list  of  deaconesses  (for  which  office  the  age  of  sixty  seems  too  old),  or  (3)  the  rdyfta 
Xnp^  or  body  of  chureh^widotos  who  are  mentioned  by  TertiiUian  (de  Yeland.  Virg. 
c  9),  and  by  other  writers,  as  a  kind  of  female  Presbyters,  haying  a  distinct  eccleeiaB- 
tical  position  and  duties.  The  point  is  discussed  by  De  Wette  {in  loco),  Huther  pi  167, 
and  Wiesinger,  p.  507-622.  We  are  disposed  to  take  a  middle  course  between  the 
first  and  third  hypotheses ;  by  supposing,  viz.,  that  the  list  here  mentioned  was  that  of 
all  the  widows  who  were  officially  recognised  as  supported  by  the  Church ;  but  was 
not  confined  to  such  persons,  but  included  also  richer  widows,  who  were  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  offices  assigned  to  the  pauper  widows.  It  has  been  argued 
that  we  cannot  suppose  that  needy  widows  who  did  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  verse 
9,  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  fund ;  nor  need  we  suppose  this ;  but 
since  all  could  scarcely  be  supported,  certain  conditions  were  prescribed,  which  must 
be  satisfied  before  any  one  could  be  considered  as  officially  entitled  to  a  place  on  the 
list  From  the  class  of  widows  thus  formed,  the  subsequent  rdyfia  x^lp*^  would 
naturally  result  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  suppoang  that  x'ip<'^  1>^^ 
means  virgins^  as  Baur  has  imagined.  His  opinion  is  weU  refuted  by  Wiesinger, 
p.  520-^22,  and  by  De  Wette  in  loco. 

*  For  the  meaning  of  this,  see  note  on  iii.  2 

s  HioTLv  dOerelv  means  to  break  a  promise,  and  is  so  explained  by  Ghrysostom,  and 
by  Augustine  (in  Ps.  75).  Hence  we  see  that,  when  a  widow  was  received  into  the 
number  of  church^widows,  a  promise  was  required  from  her  (or  virtually  understood) 
that  she  would  devote  herself  for  life  to  the  employments  which  these  widows  under- 
took ;  viz.  the  education  of  orphans,  and  superintendence  of  the  younger  women  Thers 
is  no  trace  here  of  the  subsequent  ascetic  disapprobation  of  second  marriages,  as  if 
evident  from  verse  14,  where  the  younger  widows  are  expressly  desired  to  marry  again 
This  also  confirms  our  view  of  the  ^dc  &v6pb^  ywrj.    See  note  on  iii.  2. 

4  *kpyaX  fiavOdvov^,    A  peculiar  constructioD,  but  not  unexampled  in 
Greek ;  see  Huther,  p.  174.    Winer  explaios  *t  in  the  same  way. 
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16  If  there  are  widows  dependent  on  any  beKever  (whethoi 
man  or  woman),  let  those  on  whom  they  depend  relieve  them, 
and  let  not  tlie  Church  be  burdened  with  them ;  that  it  may 
relieve  the  widows  who  are  destitute. 

17  Let  the  Presbyterstwho  perform  their  oflSce  well  Goremment  of 

■^  *  the  Pr«*bytep». 

be  counted  worthy  of  a  twofold  >  honour,  especially 

18  those  •  who  labour  in  speaking  and  teaching.  For  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  "  Thou  shaU  not  rrmzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  otU  the 
com  ;" »  and  "  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hvreP  < 

19  Against  a  Presbyter  receive  no  accusation  except  on  the 

20  testimony  *  of  two  or  three  witnesses.    Rebuke  the  offenders 

21  in  the  presence  of  all,  that  others  also  may  fear.  I  adjure 
thee,  before  God  and  •  Christ  Jesus  and  the  chosen '  angels, 
that  thou  observe  these  things  without  prejudice  against  any 
man,  and  do  nothing  out  of  partiality. 

22  Lay  hands  hastily  on  no  man,  nor  make  thyself*  ordination. 
a  partaker  in  the  sins  ^committed  by  another.  Keep  thyself 
pure. 

23  Drink  no  longer  water  only,  but  use  a  little  wine.  Particular  and 

gftymrai      oan 

for  the  sake  of  thy  stomach,  and  thy  frequent  mala-  ^oiui. 
dies. 

24  [In  thy  decisions  remember  that]  the  sins  of  some  men  are 
manifest  before-hand,  and  lead  the  way  to  their  condemnation; 

*  T£/<^r  here  seems  (from'  the  next  verse)  to  imply  the  notion  of  reward.  Compare 
Tifia  in  verse  3  above.  Upon  a  carnal  misinterpretation  of  this  verse  was  founded  the 
disgusting  practice,  which  prevailed  in  the  tlilrd  century,  of  setting  a  double  portion 
of  meat  before  the  PresbyterSy  in  the  feasts  of  love. 

*  In  YoL  L  p.  434  we  observed  that  the  offices  of  irpeoPvrepoc  tuid  diSdoKaXoc  were 
united,  at  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  same  persons ;  which  is  shown  by 
iidoKTiKoc  being  a  qualification  required  in  a  Presbyter,  1  Tim.  iiL  2.  But  though 
this  union  must  in  aU  cases  have  been  desirable^  we  find,  from  this  passage,  that  there 
were  stiU  some  irpeapvrepoi  who  were  not  diSdcKoXoif  L  e.  who  did  not  perform  the 
office  of  pubUc  instruction  in  the  congregation.  This  is  another  strong  proof  of  the 
early  date  of  the  Epistle. 

s  This  quotation  (Dent  zzv.  4)  is  appUed  to  the  same  purpose,  1  Cor.  Iz.  9  (wher« 
he  words  are  quoted  in  a  reverse  order).    The  LXX.  agrees  with  1  Cor.  Iz.  9. 

*  Luke  z.  7. 

*  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence,  Dent  zlz.  5,  and  appealed  tc  bj 
8t.  Paul,  2  Cor.  zUi.  1. 

<  Kvptov  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

7  By  the  ch4>8en  angels  are  probably  meant  those  especially  selected  by  CM  as  His 
messengers  to  the  hunum  race,  suc)i  as  GabrieL 

>  The  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  is,  that  Timotheus,  if  he  ordained  nn 
^t  persons  {e,  g.  friends  or  relations^  out  of  partiality,  would  thereby  make  hinvelf  \ 
participator  in  their  sins. 
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but  the  sins  of  others  are  not  seen  till  afterwards.    likewise,  tf 
also,  the  good  deeds  of  some  men  are  conspicuous ;  and  those 
which  thej  conceal  cannot  be  kept  hidden.  vi 

DoUMofiiATM.        Let  those  who  are  under  the  yoke  as  bondsmen,  i 
esteem  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour,  lest  reproach  be 
brought  upon  the  name  of  God  and  His  doctrine.    And  let  2 
those  whose  masters  are  believers,  not  despise  them  because 
they  are  brethren,  but  serve  them  with  the  more  subjection, 
because  they  who  claim  *  the  benefit  are  believing  and  beloved 
Thus  teach  thou,  and  exhort 
FaiM  teaehen        If  auv  man  toach  falsely,  and  consent  not  to  the  3 

nbuked ;  their  "^  *^ 

oovetooBDeM.    fiouud  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
godly  doctrine,  he  is  blinded  with  pride,  and  understands  4 
nothing,  but  is  filled  with  a  sickly  *  appetite  for  disputations 
and  contentions  about  words,  whence  arise  envy,  strife,  re- 
proaches, evil    suspicions,   violent  collisions'  of  n>en  whose  5 
mind  is  corrupted,  and  who  are  destitute  of  the  truth ;  who 
think  that  godliness  *  is  a  gainful  trade.*    But  godliness  with  6 
contentment  is  truly  gainful ;  for  we  brought  nothing  into  the  7 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  but  having  8 
food  and  shelter,  let  us  be  therewith  content.    They  who  seek  9 
for  riches  fall  into  temptations  and  snares,  and  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  desires,  which  drown  men  in  ruin  and  destruction. 
For  the  love   of  money  is  a  root  of  all  evils;   and  some,  10 
through  coveting  it,  have  been  led  astray  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows. 
Eshorutioiis to        But thou,  O  man  of  God,  flee  these  things;  and  11 

Timotheui.  ^ 

follow  after    righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love, 
stedfastness,«  meekness.    Fight  the  good  fight'  of  faith,  lay  12 
hold  on  eternal  life,  to  which  thou '  wast  called,  and  didst  con- 

>  The  A.  y.  is  inconsistent  with  the  article  ol.    The  yerb  dvrihxfipdifo/iBi  has  the 
fiense  of  claim  in  classical  Greek  (Arist  Ran.  777),  though  noi  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. 

*  'SooQv  nepl — antitheaifl  to  ^laivovei  aboTe.     Compare  Plato  Phndr.  6  vood^ 
<re/>2  Xoyunf  &KOjfv, 

>  The  heei'MSS.  reed  SiairapaTpipaS.    The  original  meaning  of  iroporpt/?^  is /rtefiffi> 

*  The  A.  y.  here  reverses  tiie  tnie  order,  and  violates  the  laws  of  the  article. 
The  words  d^ioraao  dnb  tuv  toiovtuv  are  not  found  here  in  the  best  MSS. 

•  *ywofioviiv,  ttedfoBt  endurance  under  persecution, 

7  Here  we  have  another  of  those  metaphors  from  the  Greek  games,  so  freqaent  witfe 
8t  PanL    See  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

•  Kalis  omitted  by  the  best  MS& 
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18 fees  the  good*  confession  before  many  witnesses.  I  charge 
thee  in  the  presence  of  God  who  gives  life  to  all  things,  and 
Christ  Jesus  who  bore  testimony  under  Pontius  Pilate  *  to  the 

14  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  that  which  thou  art  command- 
ed, spotlessly  and  irreproachably,  until  the  appearing  of  our 

15  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  which  shall  in  due  time  be  made  manifest 

16  by  the  blessed  and  only »  potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords ;  who  only  hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  light  unap- 
proachable ;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see ;  to  whom 
bo  honour  and  powereverlasting.    Amen. 

17  Charge  those  who  are  rich  in  this  present  world,  ^^  ^  th« 
not  to  be  high-minded,  nor  to  trust  in  uncertain 

riches,  but  in  *  God,  who  provides  all  things  richly  for  our  use. 

18  Charge  them  to  practise  benevolence,  to  be  rich  in  good  works, 

19  to  be  bountiful  and  generous,  and  thus  to  store  up  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  *  life. 

20  O  Timotheus,  guard  •  the  treasure  which  is  com-  TimotheM  again 

•        3  1  J  •11  /•  1111.  rwnlwlod  of  hlf 

mitted  to  thy  trust,  and  avoid  the  profane  babbhngs  commuwion. 

21  and  antitheses^  of  the  falsely-named  "Knowledge;"'  which 
some  professing,  have  erred  concerning  the  faith. 

1  "  JTie  (not  a)  good  confesdoD ''  means  the  confesBion  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  (Compare  Rom.  x.  10.)  Timotheus  had  probably  been  a  confessor  of  Christ 
in  persecution,  either  at  Rome  or  elsewhere ;  or  it  is  possible  that  the  aUosion  here 
may  be  to  his  baptism. 

*  For  this  use  of  fiofyrvpo  with  the  aocusatiye,  compare  John  IIL  32,  6  idpoKe,  roih^ 
ftapTvpet,    Onr  Lord  testified  before  Pontius  Pilate  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 

>  U6voc.  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  polytheistio  notions  of  incipient  Gnosti- 
cism which  are  opposed  in  CoL  L  16. 

*  T^  QJvTi  is  omitted  by  the  best  MSS. 

»  The  migority  of  MSS.  read  r^c  dvrwf  C<^Ct  the  true  life,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
received  text. 

*  The  ftapanaraBtiKri  here  mentioned  is  probably  the  pastoral  olBce  of  soperintend- 
faig  the  Church  of  Ephesns,  which  was  committed  by  St  Paul  to  Timotheus.  Ct  2 
Tim.  L  14. 

7  'kvTiBioei^,  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  (as  ev^  De  Wette  allows)  for  sup- 
posing with  Banr,  that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  of  the  eontraria  opposi- 
Hones  (or  contrasts  between  Law  and  Gospel)  of  Maroion.  If  there  be  an  allusion  to 
any  Gnostic  doctrines  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  to  the  dualistie  opposition 
between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  which  was  an  Oriental  element 
in  the  philosophy  of  some  of  the  early  Gnostics.  But  the  most  natural  interpretation 
(considering  tiio  junction  with  Kevo^iac,  and  the  Xoyofiaxiac  ascribed  to  the  heretics 
above,  vi.  4)  is  to  suppose  that  St  Paul  here  speaks,  not  of  the  doctrines,  but  of  the 
dialectical  and  rhetorical  arts  of  the  ftdse  teachers. 

■  From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  heretics  here  opposed  by  St  Paul  laid  claim  tc 
t  pKM*.nliar  philosophy,  or  Tvuatc,    Thus  they  were  Gnostics,  at  all  events  in 
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CHMiadiQif  ben-       Grace  be  with  thee.' 


The  expectations  which  St  Paul  expressed  in  the  abore  letter  of 
more  prolonged  absence  from  Ephesns,  coald  scarcely  have  been  folfiDed 
for  soon  after*  we  find  that  he  had  been  in  Crete  (which  seems  to  implj 
that,  on  his  way  thither,  he  had  passed  throngh  Ephesns),  and  was  now 
again  on  his  way  westwards.  We  most  snppose,  then,  that  he  returned 
shortly  from  Macedonia  to  Ephesns,  as  he  hoped,  though  doubtfully,  to  be 
able  to  do  when  he  wrote  to  Timotheus.  From  Ephesus,  as  we  have  just 
Raid,  he  soon  afterwards  made  an  expedition  to  Crete.  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  Christian  Churches  of  Crete  were  first  founded 
during  this  visit  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  contrary,  many  indications  in  the 
*  Epistle  to  Titus  show  that  they  had  already  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  they  were  troubled  by  false  teachers,  and  probably  had  ncTer 
yet  been  properly  organised,  having  originated^  perhaps,  in  the  private 
efforts  of  individual  Christians,  who  would  have  been  supplied  with  ;& 
centre  of  operations  and  nucleus  of  Churches  by  the  numerous  colonies  of 
Jews  established  in  the  island.'  St  Paul  now  visited  them  in  company 
with  Titus,^  whom  he  left  in  Crete  as  his  representative  on  his  departure. 
He  himself  was  unable  to  remain  long  enough  to  do  what  was  needful, 
either  in  silencing  error,  or  in  selecting  fit  persons  as  presbyters  of  the 
numerous  scattered  Churches,  which  would  manifestly  be  a  work  of  time. 
Probably  he  confined  his  efforts  to  a  few  of  the  principal  places,  and 
empowered  Titus  to  do  the  rest.  Thus,  Titus  was  left  at  Crete  in  the 
same  position  which  l^otheus  had  occupied  at  Ephesus  during  St  Paul's 

how  lar  their  doetrinea  agreed  with  those  of  later  Gnoetics,  is  a  forther  question.  We 
have  before  seen  that  there  wei^  those  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  viiL  1,  10,  11)  who  were 
blamed  by  St  Paul  for  olaimlog  a  high  degree  of  yvCkric ;  and  we  have  seen  him  con- 
demn the  ^iXooo^ia  of  the  heretics  at  CoIosbbb  (Col.  iL  8),  who  appear  to  bear  ihe 
closest  resemblance  to  those  condemned  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  See  YoL  L  pi 
448-459. 
1  'A/iJTv  is  not  foond  in  the  best  HSS. 

*  See  note  on  the  date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  Appendix. 

>  Philo  mentions  Crete  as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Jewish  dispersion ;  see  VoL  I.  p.  18. 

*  For  the  earlier  mention  of  Titos,  see  above,  pp.  124, 125.  There  is  some  intereet 
m  mentioning  the  traditionary  recollections  of  him,  which  remain  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  .  One  Greek  legend  says  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  a  pro-consul  of  Crete,  an- 
other that  he  was  descended  fh)m  Minos.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo^^astron  on  the 
north  of  the  island  was  dedicated  to  him.  His  name  was  the  watchwcund  of  the 
Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Venetians,  who  came  under  the  standard  of  St 
Mark.  The  Venetians  themoelves,  when  here,  "  seem  to  have  transferred  to  him  part  of 
that  respect,  which,  elsewhere,,  would  probably  hare  been  manifested  for  Mark  alona 
During  the  celebration  of  several  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  the  response  of  the 
Tiatin  clergy  of  Crete,  after  the  prayer  foft  the  Doge  of  Venice,  was  Sanete  Marce  tn 
nas  adjuva ;  but,  after  that  for  the  Duke  of  Candia,  Sanete  Tite,  tu  nos  adjuon 
Pashley's  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  6  and  175. 
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recent  absence  ;  and  there  would,  consequently,  be  the  same  advantage  ui 
his  receiving  written  directions  from  St.  Panl  concerning  the  government 
and  organisation  of  the  Church,  which  we  have  before  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  Timotheus.  Accordingly,  shortly  after  leaving  Crete,  St.  Panl 
sent  a  letter  to  l^tus,  the  outline  of  which  would  equally  serve  for  that  of 
the  former  epistle.  But  St  Paul's  letter  to  Titus  seems  to  have  been  still 
further  called  for,  to  meet  some  strong  opposition  which  that  disciple  had 
encountered  while  attempting  to  carry  out  his  master's  directions.  This 
may  be  inferred  from  the  very  severe  remarks  against  the  Cretans  which 
occur  in  the  Epistle,  and  from  the  statement,  at  its  commencement,  that 
the  very  object  which  its  writer  had  in  view,  in  leaving  Titus  in  Crete, 
was  that  he  might  appoint  Presbyters  in  the  Cretan  Churches ;  an  indica- 
tion that  his  claim  to  exercise  this  authority  had  been  disputed.  This 
Epistle  seems  to  have  been  despatched  from  Ephesus  at  the  moment  when 
St.  Paul  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  on  a  westward  journey,  which  was  to 
take  him  as  far  as  Nicopolis  >  (in  Epirus)  before  the  winter.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  this  Epistle. 
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L 

1  Paul,  a  bondbman  of  (Jod,  and  an  Apostle  op      saiutanou 

Jesus  Christ — sent  forth '  to  bring  God's  chosen  to  faith, 
and  to  the  ^  knowledge  of  the  tmth  which  is  according  to 

2  godliness,^  with  hope  of  eternal   life,  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  times  of  old;*  (but  He 

8       made   known  His  word  in  due  season,  in  the  message* 
conmiitted  to  my  trust  by    the   command   of  God  our 

4       Saviour),— TO  Trrus,  my  true  son  in  our  common  faith. 
Grace  and  Peace*  from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  our  Sayiour. 


I  Bee  below,  p.  465,  note  10. 

'  For  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  see  the  Appendix. 

*  The  original  here  is  perplexing,  bat  seems  to  admit  of  no  other  sense  than  this; 
dn6<rro?,oc  /card  Tt/iopiav  wonld  mean  an  apostle  sent  forth  on  an  errand  ofpuniMhr 
ment ;  80  dnSoroXo^  /card  kIotiv  means  an  apostle  sent  forth  on  an  errand  offaiti. 
Compare  2  Tim.  L  1,  dirSoroXoc  icar*  tirayyelUav  ^otf^, 

*  For  hriyvctoify  see  note  on  1  Tim.  il  4. 

*  Eiaepeta,    See  nota  on  1  TinL  ii.  2. 

*  Tipd  xpovov  atuvUnf :  i.  e.  in  the  old  dispensation;  d  Rom.  xfl  25  and  nota  oi 
2  Tim.  i.  9. 

7  lAienXLj,  proclamation. 

*  The  host  MSa  omit  fXrot  here. 
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^^  ^  This  was  tho  [very]  cause »  why  1  left  thee  in  5 

^jj^^l^^  Crete,  that  thou  mightest  farther*  correct  what  is 
deficient,  and  appoint  Presbyters  in  every  city,  as  I 
Sr^b^^    gave  thee  commission.    No  man  must  be  appointed  € 
a  Presbyter  but  he  who  is  without  reproach,  the  husband  of 
one  wife,'  having  believing  children,  who  are  not  accused  of 
notous  living,  nor  disobedient;  for  a*  Bishop  must  be  free  7 
from  reproach,  as  being  a  steward  of  Qod ;  not  self-willed,  not 
easily  provoked,  not  a  lover  of  wine,  not  given  to  brawls,  not 
greedy  of  gain ;  but  hospitable  to » strangers,  a  lover  of  good  s 
men,  self-restrained,*  just,  holy,  continent ;   holding  fast  the  9 
words  which  are  faithful  to  our  teaching,  that  he  may  be  able 
both  to  exhort  others  in  the  sound  ^  doctrine,  and  to  rebuke  the 
gain-sayers. 
ntus  mart  op.        For  there  are  many  disobedient  babblers  and  de-  ic 

pose  the  falM  .  •    ^t         i  /*     -i  •  ••  i* 

t4»achert.         ceivcrs,  Specially  tney  of  the  circumcision,  whose  11 
mouths  need «  bit  and  bridle ;  for  they  subvert  whole  houses, 
by  teaching  evil,  for  the  love  of  shameful  gain.    It  was  said  by  14 
one  of  themselves,  a  prophet  •  of  their  own, — 

'*  Always  Uan  and  beasts  are  the  Cretans,  and  inwardly  slaggish.'' 

This  testimony  is  true.     Wherefore  rebuke  **  them  sharply,  13 

I  This  commencement  seems  to  indicate  (as  we  have  above  remarked)  that,  in  exer- 
cising the  commission  given  to  him  by  St  Paul  for  refonning  the  Cretan  Choicb, 
Titas  had  been  resisted. 

•  'EmdiopSuayct  not  simply  Siop$6o^  (as  in  A.  Y.). 

>  This  part  of  the  Presbyter's  qoalifications  has  been  very  variously  inteipreted 
See  note  on  1  Tim.  iiL  2. 

4  Tdv  hrtaKOKw:  rightly  translated  in  A.y.  "a"  (not  the)  '^bidiop,"  becaose  tte 
article  is  only  nsed  generically.  So,  in  Englidi,  ''the  reformer  must  be  patient:'* 
equivalent  to  "  a  reformer,"  &c.  We  see  here  a  proof  of  the  early  date  of  this  Epistle, 
in  the  synonymous  use  of  hrioKotroc  and  npeapvrepoc ;  the  latter  word  dedgnating  th< 
rank,  the  former  the  duties,  of  the  Presbyter.  The  best  translation  here  would  be  the 
«nn  overseer,  which  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  translation  of  hrUrKovoc*  Acts  zz. 
28 ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  term  has  associations  in  modem  Englieh  which  do  not 
Tennit  of  its  being  thus  used  here.    Compare  with  this  passage  1  Tim.  iiL  2. 

^  Cf.  3  John  5,  6.  In  the  early  Church,  (Christians  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another  were  received  and  forwarded  on  their  journey  by  their  brethren ;  this  is  tht 
*' hospitality"  so  often  commended  in  the  New  Testament. 

•  See  the  list  in  Appendix  of  words  peculiarly  used  in.  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and 
note  on  1  Tim.  IL  9. 

7  See  the  list  above  referred  to. 

8  'Ent<rrofu^eiv  {lirrrov) :  to  put  a  bit  and  bridle  upon  a  horse. 

•  Epimenides  of  Crete,  &  poet  who  lived  in  the  6th  oentury  b.  a,  is  the  antbot 
quoted.  His  verses  were  reckoned  oracular,  whence  the  title  "prophet"  So  ty 
Plato  he  is  called  uv^p  i&eloc  (Legg.  i.  642),  and  by  Plutarch,  ^eo^hfc  (Sol  c.  12) 

»  *E?.eyx'  seems  to  refer  to  the  previous  kT^^eiv  (verse  9). 
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14  that  they  may  be  soond  in  faith,  and  may  no  more  give  heed 
to  Jewish  fables,*  and  precepts  •  of  men  who  turn  away  from 

15  the  truth.    To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ; '  but  to  the  polluted 
and  unbelieving  nothing  is  pure,  but  both  their  understanding 

16  and  their  conscience  is  polluted.    They  profess  to  know  God, 
but  by  their  works  they  deny  Him,  being  abominable  and  dis 

n.  obedient,  and  worthless  <  for  any  good  work. 

1  But  do  thou  speak  conformably  to  the  sound  ^wrectioMto 

2  doctrme.    Exhort  the  aged  men  to  be  sober,  grave,  5i^^^,{^^ 
self-restrained,  sound  in  faith,  in  love,  in  stedfast-  ^J^  ^^ 

3  ness.    Exhort  the  aged  women,  likewise,  to  let  their 
deportment  testify  of  holiness,  to  keep  themselves  from  slander 

4  and  from  drunkenness,  and  to  give  good  instruction ;  that  they 
may  teach  discretion  to  the  younger  women,  leading  them  to 

5  be  loving  wives  and  loving  motiiers,  self-restrained,  chaste, 
keepers  at  home,  amiable  and  obedient  to  their  husbands,  lest 

6  reproach  be  brought  upon  the  "Word  of  God.    In  like  manner, 

7  do  thou  exhort  the  young  men  to  self-restraint.    And  show 
thyself  in  all  things  a  pattern  of  good  works ;  mani-  hu  own  eon. 

8  festing  in   thy   teaching  uncorruptness,    gravity,* 
soundness  of  doctrine  not  to  be  condenmed,  that  our  adversa- 
ries  may    be   shamed,    having   no  evil  to  say  against  us.* 

9  Exhort  bondsmen  to   obey  their  masters,  and  to  Duties  of  turea. 
10 strive  to  please  them  in  all  things,  without  gainsaying;  not 

purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity,  that  they  may  adorn 

>  Uvdoic,    See  note  on  1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

*  'EvToXaic:  tbese  precepts  were  probably  those  mentioned,  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  and  Cot 
ii.  16-22.  The  '^ Jewish"  element  appears  distinctlj  in  the  Colossian  heretics  (bf. 
aappdntv,  CoL  VL  16),  althoogfa  it  ia  not  seen  in  the  Epislles  to  Timothy.  Gomp.  ill. 
9,  and  see  Vol  L  p.  451. 

3  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  heretics  attacked  taoght  their  followers  to  atH 
stain  from  certain  acts,  or  certain  kinds  of  food,  as  being  impure.  We  most  not, 
however,  conclude  from  this  that  they  were  jSseetie*.  Superstitious  abstinence  from 
certain  material  acts  is  quite  compatible  with  gross  impurity  of  teaching  and  of  prac- 
tice, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Hindoo  devotees,  and  in  those  impure  votaries  of  Gybele 
and  of  Isis,  mentioned  so  often  in  Juvenal  and  other  writers  o[  the  same  date.  The 
early  Gnostics,  Ikere  attacked,  belonged  apparently  to  that  class  who  borrowed  their 
theosophy  from  Jewish  souroes,  and  the  precepts  of  abstinence  which  they  im- 
posed may  probably  have  been  derived  from  the  Mosaic  law.  Their  immorality  if 
plainly  indicated  by  the  foUowing  words. 

«  *kd6Kiftot, :  literaUy,  unable  to  stand  the  test ;  i,  e,  when  tested  by  the  oaU  of  duty 
they  fail 

B  The  best  MSS.  omit  d^apciav. 
*Hfi&v  (not  ifiuv)  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS 
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ommti  moUT«g  the  doctiine  of  God  our  Sayiour  in  all  things.    For  II 

the  grace  of  God  has  been  made  manifest,  brin^n^ 
salvation  to  all'  mankind;  teaching  ns  to  deny  ungodliness  12 
and  earthly  lusts,  and  to  live  temperately,  justly,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world ;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,*  the  appear- 13 
ing  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God,  and  our'  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  rede^n  us  14 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  us  unto  Himself^  as  '^a  peeuUar* 
people^^  zealous  of  good  works.    These  things  speak,  and  ex- 15 
hort  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.    Let  no  man  despise  thee.IIL 
Daty  toward!        Ecmiud »  them  to  render  submission  to  magis-  1 

QoTernment  11..  -^  y        r^ 

'  SbeuewiT^    trates  and  authonties,  to  obey  the  Government,  to 
ner»ux.  perform  every  good  work  readily,  to  speak  evil  of  2 

no  man,  to  avoid  strife,  to  act  with  forbearance,  and  to  shew  all 
meekness  to  all  men.    For  we  ourselves  also  were  formeiJy  3 
without  understanding,  disobedient  and  led  astray,  enslaved  to 
all  kinds  of  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  in  envy, 
hateful  and  hating  one  another.    But  when  God  our  Saviour  4 
made  manifest  His  kindness  and  love  of  men.  He  saved  us,  not  5 
through  works  of  righteousness  which  we  had  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  mercy,  by  the  laver*  of  regeneration,  and  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  richly  poured  forth  6 
upon  us,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour ;  that,  being  justified  by  7 
His  grace,  we  might  become  heirs,  through '  hope,  of  life  eter- 
TttQimorten.  nal.    Faithful  is  the  saying,'  and  these  things  I  de-  8 

<  This  Btatement  seems  intended  to  cootradict  the  Gnostio  notion  that  salyatlQa  im 
given  to  the  enlightened  alone.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  i^  of  T.  R.  is  omitted 
by  the  beet  MSS. 

*  Compare  the  same  expectation  expressed,  Rom.  viiL  18-25. 

s  The  A.  v.  here  ia  probablj  correct,  nohdthstanding  the  omission  of  the  arti^ 
before  tfwr^poc.  We  most  not  be  gnided  entirely  by  the  roles  of  classical  Greek,  in  tfak 
matter.    Comp.  2  Thess.  L  12,  and  see  Winer  Gram.  §  19, 6. 

4  Aodv  vepioCaiov.  This  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  Deot 
TiL  6.    Dent  xiy.  2.  and  other  places.    (LXX.) 

•  St.  Pacd  himself  had  no  doubt  insisted  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  tiie  civil  magis' 
trate,  when  he  was  in  Crete.  The  Jews  throughout  the  Empire  were  much  diqwsed 
to  insubordination  at  this  period. 

<  AovTpov  does  not  mean  "uxuhing"  (A.  Y.),  but  laver;  i  e.  a  vessel  m  tdUel 
Ufosking  takes  plctee. 

7  Kar*  iAtri<5a  is  explained  by  Rom.  viiL  24,  25. 

8  The  <*  saying"  referred  to  ia  supposed  by  some  interpreters  to  be  the  stateaent 
which  precedes  (from  3  to  7).  These  writers  maintain  that  the  Iva  makes  it  angnan- 
■atical  to  refer  the  mcrbi  6  X^/oc  to  the  following,  as  is  done  in  A.  Y.  But  this  ob- 
laction  is  avoided  by  taking  Iva  as  a  part  of  the  quotation,  and  mrimiing  it  used  wUli 
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fiire  ihee  to  aflSmi,  "  Let  them  thai  home  beUeoed  in  Sf^th^ikSt 

9  Ood  he  careful  to  pracHoe  good  wcrksP     These  *•«»»»•»• 
things  are  good  and  profitable  to  men :  but  avoid  foolish  dispu- 
tations,* and  genealogies,*  and  strifes  and  contentions  concern* 

10  ing  the '  Law,  for  they  are  profitless  and  vain.    A  sectarian,* 
Ll  after  «rwo  admonitions,  reject,  knowing  that  such  a  man  is  per- 
verted, and  by  his  sins  is  self-condemned. 

12  When  I  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus*  to  thee,  en-  spwui  aim. 

•^  tkms  for  Titatf 

deavour  to  come  to  me  to  Nicopolis ; «  for  there  I  ^J^^  **** 

13  have  determined  to  winter.     Forward  Zenas  the 

'  lawyer  and  ApoUos  on  their  joumeyf  zealously,  that  ihey  may 

14  want  for  nothing.  And  let  our  people  also^  learn  to  practise 
good  works,  ministering  to  the  necessities  of  others,  that  they 
may  not  be  unfruitful. 

15  All  that  are  with  me  salute  thee.  Salute  those  saiatatioMi 
who  love  us  in  faith. 

Grace  be  with  you  all.*  SStt*  ** 


We  see  from  the  above  letter  that  Titos  was  desired  to  jom  St.  Paul 
at  Nicopolis,  where  the  Apostle  designed  to  winter.  We  learn,  from  an 
incidental  notice  elsewhere,^  that  the  roate  he  pursued  was  from  Epkesns 
to  Miletns,  where  his  old  companion  Trophimns  remained  behind  fh)m 
sickness,  and  thence  to  Corinth,  where  he  left  Erastns,  the  former  Trea- 
surer of  that  dty,  whom,  perhaps,  he  had  expected,  or  wished,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  farther  progress.    The  position  of  Nicopolis  >^  would  ren- 

the  eabjanctiTe  (like  ^irof  In  classical  Greek)  as  eqoiyalent  to  an  impentiy&    Cooi* 
pare  Eph.  y.  23,  i^  /wi)  Iva  ^t^rai  rdv  dvSpcu 
>  ZijTvaeic:  see  1  Tim.  vL  4,  and  2  Tim.  11  23. 

*  See  1  Tim.  L  4. 

3  Compare  hro^cu  (i.  14),  and  voftodidaaic,    1  Tim.  L  7. 

*  AloeTiK6v,  We  have  seen  that  alpeat^  ia  nsed  hj  St  Paol,  in  his  earlier  writings, 
rimply  for  a  religious  Meet,  sometimes  (as  Acts  zzvl.  5)  withont  disapprobation,  some- 
times (as  1  Cor.  zL  19)  in  a  bad  sense ;  here  we  find  its  derivatlTe  alperiKSc  (which 
occurs  nowhere  else  In  the  K.  T.)  already  assuming  a  bad  sense,  akin  to  that  which  It 
afterwards  bore.  It  should  be  also  observed  that  these  early  heretioi  united  moral 
depravity  with  erroneous  teaching ;  their  works  Ixne  witness  against  their  doctrine ; 
and  this  explains  the  subsequent  d/iapr^vei,  &p  obroKaTdKfHToc,  See  YoL  L  p.  462-464. 
^  »  Ct  CoL  It.  7.  «  See  below,  note  10. 

^  i,e.  The  (Tretan  Christians  were  to  aid  in  furnishing  Zenas  and  ApoUos  with  all: 
At  they  needed. 

*  The  a/njv  Lb  omitted  in  the  oest  MSS.  •  2  Tim.  Iv.  20. 

V  It  Is  here  assumed  that  the  Nicopolis  spoken  of  Titus  III  12,  was  the  city  of  that- 
VOL,  II. — 30 
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der  it  a  good  centre  for  operating  upon  the  sorroonding  proTince  ;  and 
thence  St.  Paul  might  make  excoraons  to  those  Churches  of  niyricam 
which  he  perhaps  >  foonded  himself  at  an  earlier  period.  The  city  which 
was  thos  chosen  as  the  last  scene  of  the  Apostle's  labours,  before  his  final 
imprisonment,  is  more  celebrated  for  its  origin  than  for  its  subsequent  his- 
tory. It  was  founded  by  Augustus,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  rio- 
tory  of  Actium,  and  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  camp  occupied  by  his  land 
forces  before  that  battle.  We  learn,  from  the  accounts  of  modem  trayel- 
lers,  that  the  remains  upon  the  spot  still  attest  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  "  City  of  Victory.''  "  A  long,  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate  plain ;  to 
the  north  of  it  rises,  on  a  distant  hill,  the  shattered  scma  of  a  theatre  ; 
and,  to  the  west,  the  extended,  though  broken,  line  of  an  aqueduct  con- 
nects the  distant  mountains,  jfrom  which  it  tends,  with  the  main  subject  of 
the  picture,  the  city  itself."  *  To  people  this  city,  Augustus  uprooted  the 
neighbouring  mountaineers  from  theur  natiye  homes,  dragg^  them  by  his 
arbitrary  compulsion  **  from  their  healthy  hills  to  this  low  and  swampy 
plain."  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  (with  the  accomplished  trayeller  from 
whom  the  above  description  is  borrowed)  that,  **  in  lieu  of  the  blessings 
of  which  they  were  deprived,  the  Greek  colonists  of  Nicopolis  were  con- 
soled with  one  greater  than  all,  when  they  saw,  heard,  and  talked  with 
the  Apostle  who  was  debtor  to  the  Greeks." 

It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  permitted  to 
:  spend  the  whole  of  this  winter  in  security  at  Nicopolis.  The  Christians 
were  now  far  more  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  authorities  than  formerly. 
They  were  ahready  distinguished  fh>m  the  Jews,  and  could  no  longer 
-shelter  themselves  under  the  toleration  extended  to  the  Mosaic  religion 
So  eminent  a  leader  of  the  proscribed  sect  was  sure  to  find  enemies  every- 
where, especially  among  his  fellow  countrymen  ;  and  there  is  nothing  i^^ 
probable  in  supposing  that,  upon  the  testimony  of  some  informer,  he 
was  arrested '  by  the  Duumvirs  of  Nicopolis,  and  forwarded  to  Rome  * 
for  trial.    The  indications  which  we  gather  from  the  Second  Epistle  to 

.  name  in  Epinu.    There  were  other  placee  of  the  same  name,  bat  they  were  oompara- 
tively  insignificant 
1  See  above,  p.  12& 

*  See  Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  229->232,  where  a  map  of  Nicopolis  will  be  foond, 
^  and  an  Interesting  description  of  the  rains.  See  also  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  toL  L 
,  p.  17S,  and  voL  ill  p.  491 ;  and  Merivale's  Rome,  vol.  ill  p.  327,  328. 

*  It  may  be  asked,  why  was  he  not  arreste^  sooner,  in  Spain  or  Asia  Minor?  The 
'  explanation  probably  is,  that  he  had  not  before  ventared  so  near  Italy  as  Nicopolis. 

*  The  law  rcqaired  that  a  prisoner  shonld  be  tried  by  the  magistrates  within  whose 
jarisdlction  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  oonmiitted ;  therefore  a  prisoner  ao- 

^  cased  of  conspiring  to  set  fire  to  Rome  mast  be  tried  at  Rome  (Gelb,  487,  490,  491) 
'  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  charge  mast  have  formed  one  pstrt  of  any  accosatioa 
broaght  against  St.  Paal,  after  64  a.d.    Another  part  (as  we  have  saggeeted  below) 
tmay  have  been  the  charge  of  introdacing  a  religio  nova  et  ilHcita, 
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funotbeas  render  it  probable  that  this  arrest  took  place  not  later  than 
mid-winter,  and  the  anthorities  may  have  thought  to  gratify  the  Emperor 
by  forwarding  so  important  a  criminal  immediately  to  Rome.  It  is  true 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  those  times  suspended 
daring  the  winter  ;  but  this  rule  would  apply  only  to  longer  voyages,  and 
not  to  the  short  passage  *  from  Apollonia  to  Brundisium.  Hence,  it  ii 
not  unlikely  that  St.  Paul  may  have  arrived  at  Rome  some  time  before 
spring. 

In  this  melancholy  journey  he  had  but  few  friends  to  cheer  him.  Titus 
had  reached  Nicopolis,  in  obedience  to  his  summons  ;  and  there  were 
others,  also,  it  would  seem,  in  attendance  on  him  ;  but  they  were  scattered 
by  the  terror  of  his  arrest.  Demas  forsook  him,  "  for  love  of  this  present 
world,"'  and  departed  to  Thessalonica ;  Crescens*  went  to  Qalatia  on 
the  same  occasion.  We  are  unwiUing  to  suppose  that  Titus  could  have 
yielded  to  such  unworthy  fears,  and  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  his 
journey  to  the  neighbouring  Dahnatia*  was  undertaken  by  the  desire  of 
St.  Paul  Luke,«  at  any  rate,  remained  faithful,  accompanied  his  mastei 
once  more  over  the  wintry  sea,  and  shared  the  dangers  of  his  imprisonment 
at  Rome. 

This  imprisonment  was  evidently  more  severe  than  it  had  been  five 
years  before.  Then,  though  necessarily  fettered  to  his  military  guard,  he 
lad  been  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  lodgings,  and  had  been  suffered  to 
preach  the  Oospel  to  a  numerous  company  who  came  to  hear  him.  Now, 
he  is  not  only  chained,  but  treated  "  as  a  malefactor." '  His  friends, 
indeed,  are  still  suffered  to  visit  him  in  his  confinement,  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  preaching.  It  is  dangerous  and  difficult "  to  seek  his  prison, 
so  perilous  to  show  any  public  sympathy  with  him,  that  no  Christian  ven- 

1  The  reason  for  suppo^g  this  is,  that  It  leaves  more  time  for  the  events  which  in- 
tervened between  St  PaaFs  arrest  and  his  death,  which  took  place  (if  in  Nero's  reign) 
not  later  than  June.  If  he  had  not  been  arrested  till  the  spring,  we  mnst  crowd  the 
occurrences  mentioned  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  into  a  very  short  space. 

*  Even  an  army  was  transported  across  the  Hadriatio  by  Caesar,  daring  the  season 
of  the  "  Mare  Glansom,"  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

»  2  Tun.  iv.  10. 

*  2  TiuL  iv.  10. 

«  Ibid.    See  above,  p.  126. 
«  2  Thn.  iv.  11. 

7  2  Tim.  IL  9.  Acc(»ding  to  the  legends  of  the  Medissval  Church,  Si  Paul  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Mamertine  prison,  together  with  St  Peter ;  see  the  Martyrologj  of 
Baronins  (Par.  1607),  under  March  14^  But  there  is  no  early  authority  for  this  story, 
which  seems  irreooncileable  with  the  fact  that  Onesiphoms,  Claudia,  Linns,  Pudeofi, 
Ac.,  had  free  accen  to  St.  Panl  during  liis  imprisonment  It  seems  more  likely  [see 
2  Tim.  1 16]  that  he  was  again  under  military  cnstody,  though  of  a  severer  natiu*e 
than  thai  of  his  former  imprisonment.  Very  fall  details  wiU  be  found  in  Sir  VY 
GeU's  work  on  Rome  and  its  neighboorhood. 

8  2  Tim.  L  16. 
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tores  to  stand  by  him  in  the  coort  of  justice.^  And  as  the  final  stage  of 
his  trial  approaches,  he  looks  forward  to  death  as  his  certidn  sentence. 
This  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  St.  Paul  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  which  the  history  of  the  times  wonld  have  led  us  to  expect.  We 
have  seen  that  his  liberation  took  place  early  in  ▲.  d.  63  ;  he  was  th^efore 
far  distant  from  Rome  when  the  first  Imperial  persecution  of  Christiuutj 
broke  out,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fire  in  the  summer  of  the  fdlowing 
year.  Then,  first,  as  it  appears,  Christians  were  recognized  as  a  distinct 
body,  separate  both  from  Jews  and  heathens  ;  and  their  number  must  have 
been  already  very  great  at  Rome,  to  account  for  the  public  notice  attract- 
ed towards  a  sect  whose  members  were,  most  of  them,  individually  so  ob- 
scure in  social  position.'  When  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the  people 
was  exdted  by  the  tremendous  ruin  of  a  conflagration,  which  burnt  down 
almost  half  the  city,  it  answered  the  purpose  of  Nero  (who  was  accused 
of  causing  the  fire)  to  avert  the  rage  of  the  populace  from  himself  to  the 
already  hated  votaries  of  a  new  religion.  Tacitus  *  describes  the  success 
of  this  expedient,  and  relates  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  who 
were  put  1o  death  with  circumstances  of  the  most  aggravated  cruelty. 
Some  were  (Tucified  ;  some  disguised  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  hunted  to 
death  with  dogs  ;  some  were  wrapped  in  robes  impregnated  with  inflam- 
mable materials,  and  set  on  fire  at  night,  that  they  might  serve  to  illumin- 
ate the  circus  of  the  Vatican  and  the  gardens  of  Nero,  where  this  diabol- 
ical monster  exhibited  the  agonies  of  his  victims  to  the  public,  and  gloated 
over  them  himself,  mixmg  among  the  spectators  in  the  costume  of  a  char- 
ioteer. Brutalised  as  the  Romans  were,  by  the  perpetual  spectacle  of 
human  combats  m  the  amphitheatre,  and  hardened  by  popular  preju<^ 
against  the  "  atheistical "  sect,  yet  the  tortures  of  the  victims  excited  evec 
(heir  compassion.  "A  very  great  multitude  "  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  per- 
ished m  this  manner  ;  and  it  appears  from  his  statement  that  the  mere 

»  2  Thn.  iv.  16.  •   2  Tim.  iv.  6-8.  »  1  Cor.  L  26. 

«  The  following  is  the  well-known  passage  of  Taoitas : — ^*  Sed  non  ope  homaiia,  nou 
lorgitionibos  principis,  ant  Detun  placamentis,  decedebat  infamia,  qnin  jnssom  inoen- 
diom  crederetor.  Ergo  abolendo  romori  Nero  sabdldit  reos  et  qoflBsitiasimls  poenii 
affecit,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgos  CbristianoB  fq>pellabat.  Auctor  nomiiiia  ejas 
Christus,  Tiberlo  imperitante,  per  Procnratorem  Pontium  Pilatam  snppUclo  aflbctos 
orat ;  repressaqne  in  prsesens  e:dtiabills  saperstitio  mrsam  erompebat,  non  modd  per 
Judseam,  origlnem  illius  mall,  sed  per  urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  unique  atrocia  ant 
pudenda  eonfluunt  celebrantniqae.  Igitor  primom  correpti  qui  fettebantur,  deinde 
indlcio  eorom  mnltitado  ingens,  hand  proinde  in  crimine  inoendii,  quam  odio  humani 
generis,  convicti  sont  Et  pereoniibas  addita  Indibria,  at  ferarom  tergia  cooteoti  Ian- 
iatn  oanum  interierint,  ant  cmcibos  afflzi,  ant  flammandi  atqne,  ubl  defeeiaset  dies,  iu 
Qsrm  noctnmi  Imninis  arerentnr.  Hortoi  saos  ei  spectacolo  Nero  obtaleraty  et  cir> 
cense  Indicrom  edebat,  habita  anrign  penniztoB  plel^  vel  cmricnlo  insistens,  Unda 
qnamqnam  adversos  sontes,  et  novisslma  ezempla  meritoe,  miseratio  orieb^tor,  tan 
qoam  non  ntilitate  pnblica,  sed  in  somtiam  onioB  absomerentor."  (Tae.  Auu 
XV.  44.) 
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fact  of  profesong  Cbristianitj  was  accoimted  sufficient  *  to  •  justify  thcif 
ezecatioD ;  the  whole  body  of  GhristiaDS.  being  considered  as  inyolved  in 
the  crime  of  firing  the  city.  This,  however,  was  in  the  first  excitement 
which  followed  the  fire,  and  even  then,  probably,  bnt  few  among  those  who 
perished  were '  Roman  citizens.  Since  that  time  some  years  had  passed, 
and  now  a  decent  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  forms  of  law,  in  dealing 
with  one  who,  like  St.  Paul,  possessed  the  privilege  of  citizenship.  Yet 
we  can  qnite  understand  that  a  leader  of  so  abhorred  a  sect  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  imprisonment. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  charge  now  made  against 
the  Apostle.  He  might  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  offender  against  the 
law  which  prohibited  the  propagation  of  a  new  and  illicit  religion  {reUgio 
nova  et  illicUa)  among  the  citizens  of  Rome.  But,  at  this  period,  one 
article  of  accusation  against  him  must  have  been  the  more  serious  charge, 
of  having  instigated  the  Roman  Christians  to  their  supposed  act  of  incen- 
diarism, before  his  last  departure  from  the  capital.  It  appears  that 
"Alexander  the  brass-founder"  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was  either  one  of  his 
accusers,  or,  at  least,  a  witness  against  him.  If  this  was  the  same  with 
the  Jewish '  Alexander  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  33),  it  would  be  probable 
that  his  testimony  related  to  the  former  charge.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  these  two  Alexanders  were  identical.  We  may  add,  th&t  the  em- 
ployment of  Informer  {ddaiory  was  now  become  quite  a  profession  at 
Rome,  and  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  accusations  against  an  unpopu- 
lar prisoner  as  soon  as  his  arrest  became  known. 

1  It  was  criminal,  aoeordlng  to  the  Roman  law,  to  introdnoe  into  Borne  any  religio 
iota  et  illieita,  Tet,  practically,  this  law  was  seldom  enforced,  as  we  see  by  the 
malutude  of  foreign  saperstltioas  contiQaally  introdaced  into  Borne,  and  the  occa 
«iona/  and  feeble  eflbrts  of  the  Senate  er  the  Emperor  to  enforce  the  law.  Moreover, 
the  puiifihment  of  those  who  offended  against  it  seems  only  to  have  been  expolsTou 
from  the  city,  unless  their  offence  had  been  accompanied  by  aggravating  circom- 
stanoos.  It  was  not,  therefore,  under  this  law  that  the  Ohristians  were  executed ;  and 
when  Soetonios  tells  us  that  they  were  pnnlshed  as  professors  of  a  mperstitio 
nova  et  malefiea  (Saet  Nero,  16),  we  must  interpret  his  assertion  in  accordance  with 
the  more  detailed  and  accurate  statement  of  Tacitus,  who  expressly  says  that  the  rio- 
Urns  of  the  Neronian  persecution  were  condemned  on  the  charge  of  argon.  Hence  the 
extreme  cruelty  of  tiieir  ponlshment,  and  especially  the  setting  them  on  fire. 

*  No  doubt  most  of  the  victims  who  perished  in  the  Neronian  persecution  were 
forcigneiB,  slaves,  or  freedmen ;  we  have  already  seen  how  large  a  portion  of  the  R> 
man  Church  was  of  Jewish  extraction  (see  p.  155,  n.  3).  It  was  illegal  to  subject  a 
Roman  citizen  to  the  ignominious  punishments  mentioned  by  Tacitus ;  bnt  probably 
Nero  would  not  have  regarded  this  privilege  in  the  case  of  freedmen,  although  by 
their  emancipation  they  had  become  Roman  citizens.  And  we  know  that  the  Jewieb 
popolation  of  Rome  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  servile  origin ;  see  Vol.  L  p.  3S6»  and 
VoL  li.  p.  36». 

>  An  Alexander  is  mentioned,  1  Tim.  L  20,  as  a  heretic,  who  had  been  excommunt 
cated  If  St  Paul.  This  is,  probably,  the  same  person  with  the  Alexander  of  2  Tiia 
i7. 14 ,  und  if  so,  motives  of  personal  malice  would  account  for  his  conduct. 

4  Sh  Geib,  p.  531,  532. 
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Probably  no  long  time  elapsed,  after  St.  Paul's  arrival,  bef<m  hk 
cause  came  on  for  hearing.  The  accusers,  with  their  witnesses,  would  be 
ahreadj  on  the  spot ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  not  to  be  tried  bj  the 
Emperor  in  person/  so  that  another  canse  of  delay,'  which  was  ofteo 
interposed  by  the  carelessness  or  indolence  of  the  Emperor,  would  be 
removed.  The  charge  now  alleged  against  him,  probably  fell  ond^  tiu 
cognisance  of  the  City  Prsefect  (Prsefectos  Urbi),  whose  jnrisdictioQ 
daily  encroached,  at  this  period,  on  that  of  the  ancient  magistradefi.' 
For  we  most  remember  that,  since  the  time  of  Angostos,  a  great  thoogfa 
silent  change  had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  system  of  criminal  procedoit 
The  ancient  method,  though  still  the  regular  and  l^al  system,  was  rapidlj 
becoming  obsolete  in  practice.  Under  the  Republic,  a  Roman  dtizeo 
could  theoretically  be  tried  on  a  criminal  charge  only  by  the  SoTereigii 
People  ;  but  the  Judicial  power  of  the  people  was  delegated,  by  special 
laws,  to  certm  bodies  of  Judges,  superintended  by  the  seyend  Prstois. 
Thus  one  Prsetor  presided  at  trials  for  homicide,  another  at  trials  for 
treason,  and  so  on*  But  the  presiding  magistrate  did  not  give  the  sen- 
tence ;  his  function  was  merely  to  secure  the  l^al  formality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  Judices,  a  large  body  of 
judges,  (or  rather  jurors,)  chosen  (generaUy  by  lot)  from  amongst  the  sena- 
tors or  knights,  who  gave  their  vote,  by  ballot,  f(»:  acquittal  or  condenmatioB. 
But  under  the  Empire  this  ancient  system,  though  not  formally  abolished, 
was  gradually  superseded.  The  Emperors  from  the  first  claimed  supreme' 
judicial  authority,  both  civil  and  criminal.  And  this  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
ercised not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  the  del^ates  whom  they  appointed. 
It  was  at  first  delegated  chiefly  to  the  Prsfect  of  the  city  ;  and  thongli 
causes  might,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  be  tried  by  the 
Prsetors  in  the  old  way,  yet  this  became  more  and  more  unusual    In  tbe 

1  Clemens  Bomaniis  says  that  Paul,  on  this  oocasion,  was  tried  hrl  tup  iiyoofuiM. 
Had  the  Emperor  presided,  he  would  have  said  M  tov  Kaiaapo^, 

•  See  above,  p.  376. 

3  **  Omnia  omnlno  crimina  preefectura  urbis  sSu  vindicavit,"  (L.  L,  pr.  D.  de  Ofit 
Pref.  Urb.)  quoted  by  Geib,  p.  440. 

*  This  was  the  system  of  Qwa$tioneM  Perpetum.  It  is  folly  explained  by  Getbii 
his  second  book,  p.  169-215,  and  the  change  in  his  third  book,  p.  S9a-41L 

ft  The  origin  of  this  jurisdiction  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  their  appellate  jurisdictiofl, 
which  we  have  ezpkdned  above  (p.  292).  Some  writers  hold  that  the  Emperor  » 
lumod  the  supreme  judicial  power  as  an  incident  of  his  quasi-dictatorial  aatbocity- 
Oihers  (among  whom  is  Geib,  p.  420-422)  think  that  it  was  tfaeoreticaUj  ta«d 
upon  a  revival  of  that  summary  jurisdiction  which  was  formerly  (in  the  earliest  tgo 
of  the  Commonwealth)  exercised  by  the  great  magistrates  whose  fhnctions  were  do* 
concentrated  in  the  Emperor.  Others  again  refer  it  to  the  Tribonician  power  cdt 
ferred  upon  the  Emperor,  which  was  extended  (as  we  have  seen)  so  as  to  give  himi 
fopreme  appellate  jurisdiction ;  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  might  perhaps  bring  before 
his  tribanal  any  cause  in  the  first  instance,  which  would  ultimately  come  oDder  u 
judgment  by  appeal. 
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rdgn  ot  Nero  it  was  even  dangerous  for  an  accuser  to  prosecute  an 
offender  in  the  Praetor's  instead  of  the  Prefect's  conrt.^  Thus  the  trial  of 
criminal  charges  was  transferred  from  a  jory  of  independent  Judices  to  a 
single  magistrate  appointed  bj  a  despot,  o^nd  controlled  only  by  a  Council 
of  Assessors,  to  whom  he  was  not  bound  to  attend. 

Such  was  the  court  before  which  St.  Paul  was  now  cited.  We  have 
an  account  of  the  first  hearing  of  the  cause  from  his  own  pen.  He  writes 
thus  to  Timotheus  inmiediately  after  : — "  When  I  was  first  heard  in  my 
defence,  no  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  forsook  me, — ^I  pray  that  it  be  not 
laid  to  their  charge. — ^Nevertheless  the  Lord  Jesus  stood  by  me,  and 
strengthened  my  heart ;  that  by  me  the  proclamation  of  the  Glad-tidings 
might  be  accomplished  in  full  measure,  and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might 
hear  ;  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  lion's  mouth."  We  see,  from  this 
statement,  that  it  was  dangerous  even  to  appear  in  public  as  the  friend  or 
adviser  of  the  Apostle.  No  advocate  would  venture  to  plead  his  cause, 
no  procu/raior*  to  aid  him  in  arranging  the  evidence,  no  patronus  (such  as 
he  might  have  found,  perhaps,  in  the  powerful  JBmilian^  house)  to  appear 
as  his  supporter,  and  to  deprecate,^  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  seve- 
rity of  the  sentence.  But  he  had  a  more  powerful  intercessor,  and  a 
wiser  advocate,  who  could  never  leave  him  nor  forsake  him.  The  Lord 
Jesus  was  always  near  him,  but  now  was  felt  almost  visibly  present  in  the 
hour  of  his  need. 

From  the  above  description  we  can  realise  in  some  measure  the  exter- 
nal features  of  his  last  trial  He  evidently  intimates  that  he  spoke  be- 
fore a  crowded  audience,  so  that  "  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear  ;"  and  this 
corresponds  with  the  supposition,  which  historically  we  should  be  led  to 
make,  that  he  was  tried  in  one  of  those  great  basilicas  which  stood  in  the 
Forum.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  edifices  were  called  the 
Pauline  Basilicas,  from  the  well-known  Lucius  .£milius  Paulus,.who  had 
buOt  one  of  them  and  restored  the  other.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  bore  the  Pauline  name  was  tried  in  one  of  these. 
From  specimens  which  still  exist,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptions  of  Yi- 
truvius,  we  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  these  halls  of 
justice.  They  were  rectangular  buildings,  consisting  of  a  central  nave  and 
two  aisles,  separated  from  the  nave  by  rows  of  columns.    At  one  end  of' 

>  Tacitos  relates  thai  Valerius  Pontfcns  was  banished  nnder  Nero,  "quod  reos,  ne.* 
apnd  Pnefectom  uibis  argaerentar,  ad  Pnetorem  detoliaset"    (Ann.  zlv.  41.) 

*  The  procurator  performed  the  functions  of  our  attorney. 
We  have  already  (YoL  L  p.  163)  saggested  the  ponibility  of  a  conneotion  of* 
clientshlp  between  Paul's  funOy  and  this  noble  Roman  house. 

«  It  was  the  custom,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  courts  of  justice,  to  allow  tho* 
friends  of  the  accused  to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  endeavor  by  their  prayers  and  tears 
to  move  the  feelings  of  his  judges.  This  practice  was  gradually  limited  under  ^si 
Imporial  regime.    Geib,  p.  590. 
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the  uare  was  the  tribune,'  in  the  centre  of  which  was  jdaeed  the  magia 
trate's  corole  chair  of  ivory,  elevated  on  a  platform  called  the  tribimal 
Here  also  sat  the  Ck>ancil  of  Assessors,  who  adTised  the  Prefect  npon  the 
law,  though  they  had  no  Toice  in  the  judgment'  On  the  sides  of  the  tri* 
bnne  were  seats  for  disthigoished  persons,  as  well  as  for  parties  engaged 
in  the  proceedings.  Fronting  the  presiding  magistrate  stood  the  priscmer, 
with  his  accusers  and  his  adyocates.  The  public  was  admitted  into  the 
remainder  of  the  nave  and  aisles  (which  was  railed  off  from  the  portion 
doTOted  to  the  Judicial  proceedings) ;  and  there  were  also  galleries  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  side  aisles,  one  for  men,  the  oth^  for  women.* 
The  aisles  were  roofed  over  ;  as  wad  the  tribune.  The  naye  was  originaUj 
left  open  to  the  sky.  The  basilicas  were  buildings  of  great  size,  so  that  & 
vast  multitude  of  spectators  was  always  present  at  any  trial  wbidi  exdted 
public  interest. 

Before  such  an  audience  it  was,  that  Paul  was  now  called  to  speak  in 
his  defence.  His  earthly  friends  had  deserted  him,  but  his  Heayenlj 
Friend  stood  by  him.  He  was  strengthened  by  the  power  of  Christ'^ 
Spirit,  and  pleaded  the  cause  not  of  himself  only,  but  of  the  Gospel  He 
spoke  of  Jesus,  of  His  death  and  His  resurrection,  so  that  all  the  Hea- 
then multitude  might  hear.  At  the  same  time,  he  successfully  defended 
himself  from  the  first  *  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  which  perhaps 

>  The  features  of  the  basilica  will  be  best  onderstood  by  the  following  grouiid-plao 
of  that  of  PompdL    Here  the  tribone  is  roctaDgnlar ;  in  others  it  was  aemiclrcalar. 


I  u,  ■  ■ 
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'  Geib,  f.  S6i. 

*  Pliny  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  soene  presented  by  a  baslUca  at  an  Interett- 
ing  trial :  ^'Deosa  drcomstantinm  corona  jndlcinm  moltiplici  oircolo  ambibat  Ad 
hoc,  stlpatom  tribunal,  atqne  eti&m  snperiore  basillon  parte,  qak  fominn,  qna  viri,  el 
andiendi  (qnod  fvd  difBoile)  et  (quod  ftioile)  visendi  studio  imndnebant."  (Plln.  E^ 
▼133.) 

4  The  hypothesis  of  an  acquittal  on  the  flnt  charge  agrees  best  with  the  k^fivod^w  k 
trrS/taroc  Xhvroc  (2  Tim.  iv.  17).    We  have  seen  that  it  was  Nero's  practioe  (and  there- 
fore, we  may  suppose,  the  practioe  of  the  Prafects  under  Nero)  to  hear  and  deoidf 
each  branch  of  the  accusation  separately  (Suet  Ner.  15,  before  cited).    Had  the  trial 
taken  place  under  the  ancient  Bystem,  we  might  have  sappoeed  an  Ampliatio,  iriikib 
'  took  place  when  the  jadioes  held  the  evidence  insofficlent,  and  gave  the  verdict  Abu 
'  liquety  in  which  case  the  trial  was  commenced  de  nooo;  but  Geib  has  Aown  that 
>  under  the  Imperial  eystem  the  practice  of  JhnpliaHo  was  disoonthmed.    So  also  wai 
^he  Comperendmatio  abolished,  by  which  certain  trials  were  formeriy  divided  into  a 
prima  actio  and  ueunda  actio.    (See  Geib,  p.  377,  378,  and  665-667.)    We  cannoi  . 
therefore  agree  with  Wieseler  in  sopposing  this  **  irp^nf  diroXoyta ''  to  indicate  fiQ  Jm 
-nliatio  or  Comperendinati**     See  Wieseler,  p.  406,  note  3. 
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aocQsed  him  of  conspiring  with  the  incendiaries  of  Borne.  He  was  de* 
liyered  from  the  immediate  peril,  and  saved  from  the  ignominions  and 
painfol  death  >  which  might  haye  been  his  doom  had  he  been  convicted  on 
soch  a  charge. 

He  was  now  remanded  to  prison  to  wait  for  the  second  stage  of  his 
trial  It  seems  that  he  himself  expected  this  not  to  come  on  so  soon  as  it 
really  did  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  think  the  final  decision  wonld  be 
given  till  the  following'  winter,  whereas  it  actually  took  place  abont  mid- 
summer. Perhaps  he  judged  from  the  long  delay  of  his  former  trial ;  or 
he  may  have  expected  (from  the  issue  of  his  first  hearing)  to  be  again 
acquitted  on  a  second  charge,  and  to  be  convicted  on  a  third.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  a  final  acquittal,  but  felt  no  doubt  that  the  cause 
would  ultimately  result  in  his  condemnation.  We  are  not  left  to  conjec- 
ture the  feelings  with  which  he  awaited  this  consummation ;  for  he  has 
himself  expressed  them  in  that  sublime  strain  of  triumphant  hope  which 
is  familiar  to  the  memory  of  every  Christian,  and  which  has  nerved  the 
hearts  of  a  thousand  martyrs.  *'  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me 
the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  shall 
give  me  in  that  day.''  He  saw  before  him,  at  a  little  distance,  the  doom 
of  an  unrighteous  magistrate,  and  the  sword  of  a  bloodstained  execu- 
tioner ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  sentence  of  a  juster  Judgo,  who  would 
soon  change  the  fetters  of  the  criminal  into  the  wreath  of  the  conqueror  ; 
he  looked  beyond  the  transitory  present ;  the  tribunal  of  Nero  faded  from 
his  sight ;  and  the  vista  was  closed  by  the  judgmentrseat  of  Christ 

Sustained  by  such  a  blessed  and  glorious  hope — knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  nothing  in  heaven  or  in  earth  could  separate  him  from  the  love  of 
Christ — it  mattered  to  him  but  little,  if  he  was  destitute  of  earthly  sym- 
pathy. Yet  still,  even  in  these  last  hours,  he  dung  to  the  friendships  of 
early  years ;  still  the  faithful  companionship  of  Luke  consoled  him,  in  the 
weary  hours  of  constrained  inactivity,  which,  to  a  temper  like  his, 
must  have  made  the  most  painful  part  <^  imprisonment.  Luke  was  the 
only  one '  of  his  habitual  attendants  who  now  remained  to  minister  to  him ; 
his  other  companions,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  left  him,  probably  before  his 
arrival  at  Rome.    But  one  friend  from  Asia,  Onesiphoros,^  had  diligently 

1  See  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  (above  quoted)  of  the  panishmeni  of  thi  rsp 
poeed  iuoendiariea  In  the  case  of  such  a  crime,  probably,  even  a  Roman  citizoQ 
woold  not  have  been  exempted  firom  each  poniahmenta 

•  2  Tim.  !v.  2L 

3  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  If  we  suppose  Tychicoa  the  bearer  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Tim> 
otby  (2  TlnL  iv.  12),  he  also  would  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  till  ht  wai 
iSeepatohed  to  Epheaoa 

*  2  Tfm.  L  IS. 
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Bonght  him  oat,  and  Tisited  him  in  his  prison,  undeterred  by  tiiie  fear  d 
danger  or  of  shame.  And  there  were  others,  some  of  them  high  in  stato, 
who  came  to  receive  from  the  chained  malefactor  blessings  infinitdy 
greater  than  all  the  favours  of  the  Emperor  of  the  world.  Among  tiieee 
was  Linns,  afterwards  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  Padens,  the  bob 
of  a  senator  ;  and  Claudia,  his  bride,  the  daughter  of  a  British  kingJ 
But  however  he  may  have  valued  these  more  recent  Mends,  their  society 
could  not  console  him  for  the  absence  of  one  far  dearer  to  him :  he  longed 
with  a  paternal  longing  to  see  once  more  the  face  of  Timothens,  his  be- 
loved  son.  The  disciple  who  had  so  long  ministered  to  him  with  filial 
affection  might  still  (he  hoped)  arrive  in  time  to  receive  his  parting  words, 
and  be  with  him  in  his  dying  hour.  But  Timothens  was  far  distant,  in 
Asia  Minor,  exercising  apparently  the  same  function  with  which  he  had 
before  been  temporarily  invested.  Thither  then  he  wrote  to  him,  deeiriDg 
him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  Bome,  yet  feeling  how  uncertain  it  wb8 
whether  he  might  not  arrive  too  late.  He  was  haunted  also  by  another 
fear,  far  more  distressing.  Either  from  his  experience  of  the  desertion  of 
other  friends,  or  from  some  signs  of  timidity  which  Kmotheus'  himself 
had  shown,  he  doubted  whether  he  might  not  shrink  from  the  p^nls  which 
would  surround  him  in  the  city  of  Nero.  He  therefore  urges  on  him  reiy 
emphatically  the  duty  of  boldness  in  Christ's  cause,  of  stedfastness  nnder 
persecution,  and  of  taking  his  share  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Saints.  And, 
lest  he  should  be  prevented  from  giving  him  his  last  instructions  face  to 

1  For  the  eyidence  of  these  aaeertionB,  see  note  on  2  Tim.  iv.  21.  We  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  tradition  of  St  Paul's  visit  to  Britain  rests  on  no 
sofficient  authority.  Probably  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  fiKvoor  will  be  found  in  the 
Tracts  of  the  late  Bishop  Borgess  on  the  origin  of  the  Ancient  British  GhnrcL  See 
especially  pp.  21-54, 77-83,  and  108-120. 

*  We  cannot  say,  with  certainty  where  Timothens  was  at  this  time ;  as  there  isno 
direct  mention  of  his  locality  in  the  Second  Epistle.  It  would  seem,  at  first  aigtit, 
probable  that  he  was  still  at  Ephesos,  from  the  salutation  to  Priscilla  and  AqoOs,  wbo 
appear  to  haye  principally  resided  there.  Still  this  is  not  decisiye,  shice  we  know 
that  they  were  occadonal  residents  both  at  Rome  and  Corinth,  and  Aqnila  was  hinh 
self  a  native  of  Pontns,  where  he  and  Timothens  may  periiaps  liave  been.  Agsin  it 
is  difiicnlt,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Timothens  being  at  Ephesus,  to  account  for  2  Tim.  Iv. 
12.  **  TvxiKov  dniareiXa  dg  'E^eaov,"  which  Timothens  need  not  have  lieea  told,  if 
himself  at  Ephesus.  Also,  it  appears  strange  that  St  Paul  should  have  told  Tha^- 
theus  that  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  if  Timothens  was  himself  at  Epheaa^ 
within  thirty  ipiles  of  Miletus.  Yet  both  these  oljections  may  be  explahied  ai?ay, » 
we  have  shown  in  the  notes  on  2  Tim.  It.  12,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  The  meaiage  about 
bringing  the  articles  from  Troas  shows  only  that  Timothens  was  in  a  place  whence  the 
road  to  Bome  lay  through  Troas ;  and  this  would  agree  either  with  Ephesos,  or  Poo 
tus,  or  any  other  place  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor.  [See  the  map  showing  the 
Roman  roads  in  this  district,  YoL  L  p.  279.]  It  is  n\06t  probable  that  Timothens  ^u 
not  fixed  to  any  one  spot,  but  employed  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  PUtline 
Churches  throughout  Aaa  Minor.  This  hypothesis  agrees  best  with  his  deognation  tf 
on  Evangelist  (2  Tim.  iv.  6),  a  term  equivalent  to  itinerant  missi^iary. 
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face,  he  impresses  on  him,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  d}4ng  man,  the  variouir 
duties  of  his  Ecclesiastical  office,  and  especially  that  of  opposing  the  he* 
resies  which  now  threatened  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 
Bat  no  sommary  of  its  contents  can  give  any  notion  of  the  pathetic  ten> 
demess  and  deep  solemnity  of  this  Epistle. 


SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHEUS.* 
I. 

1  Paul,  an  ApoeTLs  of  Jebub  Cbcbibt  by  thb  wnx  op      8aiat»tk». 

Gk)D— sent  forth*   to   proclaim  the  promise  of  the  life 

2  which  is  in   Christ   Jeens — to  Timotheto   mt  beloved 
Son. 

Grace,  Mercy,  and  Peace  from  Qod  our  Father,  and 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

8       I  thank  God  (whom  I  worship,  as»  did  my  fore-  Thnothem  n 

,  ^  .  V       t  T  1        reminded  of  hii 

fiithers,  with  a  pure  conscience)  whenever  <  I  make  p^**  w»*af7 

^  ^  ^  And      laharOA 


mention  of  thee,  as  I  do  continually,  in  my  prayers  **>    -  , 

^  •'  ^  •'    *      •'  anee  and  oonr- 

4  Might  and  day.  And  I  long  to  see  thee,  remember-  ^fj^^?* 
uig  thy  [parting]  tears,  that  I  might  be  filled  with 

6  joy.  For  I  have  been*  reminded  of  thy  undissembled  faith, 
which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois  and  thy  mother 

6  Eunice,  and  (I  am  persuaded)  dwells  in  thee  also.  Wherefore 
I  call  thee  to  remembrance,  that  thou  mayest  stir  up  the  gift  of 

7  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  •  hands.    For 

1  For  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  see  the  Appendix. 

•  'AirSoToXoc  Kof  hrayyeXiav  C<»^f .    See  note  on  Tit  L  L 

3  Some  interpreters  have  found  a  dlfflcnlty  here,  as  though  it  were  inconsistent  with 
St  Paul's  bitter  repentance  for  the  sins  he  had  committed  in  the  time  of  his  Judaism. 
(Gf.  1  Tim.  1 13.)  But  there  is  no  inconsistency.  All  that  is  said  here  is,  that  the 
uforship  (?MTpeta)  of  Grod  was  handed  down  to  St  Paul  from  his  forefathers,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  his  religion  was  hereditary.  Tliis  is  exactly  the  view  taken  of 
the  religion  of  all  converted  Jews  in  Bom.  xL  23,  24,  28.  Compare  also  r^  Karpoi^ 
^e^  (Acts  zxIt.  14),  and  nda^  owetdiaet  dyoB^  ireiroMrevfuu  (Acts  xxiiL  1). 
These  latter  passages  remind  us  that  the  topic  whs  one  on  which  St.  PfUil  had  prohabty 
insisted,  in  his  recent  defence ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  parenthetical  introductics 
here. 

4  Literally,  as  the  mention  tohieh  I  make  of  thee  in  my  prayers  is  continual, 

>  Aapuv  is  the  reading  of  the  best  HSS.  Perhaps  a  message  or  other  incident  had 
reminded  St.  Paul  of  some  proof  which  Timotheus  had  given  d  the  sincerity  of  his 
fiedth  (as  Bengel  thinks) ;  or,  still  more  probably,  he  was  reminded  of  the  &ith  of 
Timotheus  by  its  contrast  with  the  cowardice  of  Demas  and  others.  He  mentions  it 
here  obviously  as  a  motive  to  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  courageous  stedfastness. 

<  The  graoe  of  Grod  requked  for  any  particular  ofSce  in  the  early  Church  was  con- 
^nred  after  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  bands.    This  imposition  of  hands  was  repeated 
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Gdd  gaye  ns  not  a  spirit  of  cowardice,  but  a  spirit  of  power 
and  love  and  self-restraint'    Be  not  therefore  ashamed  of  the  8 
testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  His  prisoner ;  bnt  share  the 
affliction  *  of  them  who  publish  the  Glad-tidings,  according  to 
the  power  of  God.    For  He  saved  us,  and  called  ns  with  a  holy  9 
calling,  not  dealing  with  us  according  to  our  own  works,  but 
according  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  us  in  Ohrist  Jesus  before  the  times '  of  old,  but  is  now  10 
made  manifest  by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  CShrist, 
who  has  put  an  end  to  death,  and  brought  life  and  inmiortality 
from  darkness  into  light ;  and  this  He  has  done  by  the  Glad- 11 
tidings,  whereunto  I  was  appointed  herald  and  apostle,  and 
teacher  of  the  Gentiles.    Which  also  is  the  cause  of  these  8uf-i2 
ferings  that  I  now  endure ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ; 
for  I  know  in  whom  I  have  trusted,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
He  is  able  to  guard  the  treasure  *  which  I  have  committed  to 
Him,  even  unto  that  day. 

Gkhorution  to  Hold  fast  the  pattern  of  sound  *  words  which  13 
miMioD  fiiaui.  thou  hast  heard  from  me,  in  the    fEUth  and  love 

which  is  in  Clirist  Jesus.    That  goodly  treasure  14 
which  is  committed  to  thy  charge,  guard  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  dwelleth  in  us.    ' 
oondnet  of  on-        Thou  already  knowest  that  I  was  abandoned '  by  15 

wheneyer  anj  one  vae  aj^inied  to  a  new  ofBce  or  commiaslofL  The  reference  herr 
maj,  therefore,  be  to  the  original  <'  ordination"  of  Timotheos,  or  to  his  appdntmen' 
to  the  saperintendenoe  of  the  EfAedan  Church.  See  YoL  L  p.  437,  and  compare  Acta 
TiiL  18,  and  1  Tim.  It.  14 ;  also  YoL  L  p.  269,  note  7. 

>  Iu^povi(T/<6f  wonld  restrain  the  panion  of /ear. 

*  Literally,  share  qjfUetianfor  the  OladrHdingt.  The  dative  used  as  in  Phil.  L  27. 
(DoW.) 

s  Ilpd  xp6f^<^  aluvium  (which  phrase  also  occnrs  in  Titos  L  2)  appears  to  mean  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  grace  of  Christ  was  mrftutUff  bestowed  on 
mankind  in  the  Mosaic  corenant,  though  only  made  mamfett  in  the  GoqieL 

4  Ti)v  napoKaToBiKifv  fiav.  It  is  strange  that  so  acnte  an  interpreter  as  De  Wette 
should  maintain  tibat  tlds  ezpreasion  must  necessuilj  mean  the  same  thing  as  t^ 
KcX^  icapanaraB^Knv  in  verse  14.  Supposing  St  Panl  to  have  said  "  God  wiU  keep 
the  trost  conmiitted  to  Him ;  do  thou  keep  the  trust  committed  to  thee,"  it  would  not 
,  follow  that  the  same  trust  was  meant  in  each  case.  Paul  had  committed  himself,  his 
^  soul  and  body,  his  true  life,  to  God's  keeping ;  this  was  the  itapoKaraBniai  which  he 
trusted  to  God's  care.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irapa/cttraB^Kff  committed  to  the  charge 
of  Timotheus  was  the  eccleidastical  office  entrusted  to  him.    (Compare  1  TbxL  Ti.  20.) 

A  TytatvSpTiiv  Xoyov,  The  want  of  the  article  shows  that  this  exprearfon  had  be- 
come  almost  a  technical  expression  at  the  date  of  the  Past(»ral  Epistles. 

<  This  appears  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  cerjtaln  Christians  belonging  to  the  prth 
rinoc  of  Asia,  who  deserted  St.  Paul  at  Botae  when  he  needed  their  aseistanoe.    Oi  h 
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all  the  Asiatics,  among  whom  are  Phjgellus  and  ^^"^  ^* 
16  Hermogenes.    The  Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of 

Onesiphoros ;  ^  for  he  often  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed 
17 of  my  chain;'  bnt  when  he  was  in  Home,  sought  me  out 
18  very  diligently  and  found  me.    The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that 

he  may  find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  that  day.  And  all  his 
n. services 3  at  Ephesus,  thou  knowest  better*  than  L 

1  Thou,  therefore,  my  son,  strengthen  thy  heart*  i>»ty  of  Thno- 

^  •'  theus  on  Chuich 

2  with  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    And  those  govemme&t 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me  attested «  by  many 
witnesses,  deliver  into  the  keeping  of  fajithM  men,  who  shall 
be  able  to  teach  others  in  their  turn.'' 

3  Take  thy  •  share  in  suffering,  as  a  good  soldier  of  He  is  exhorted 

4  Jesus  Christ.    The  soldier  when »  on  service  abstains  ^<^  tuifering, 
from  entangling  himself  in  the  business  of  life,  that  he  may 

5  please  his  conamanden    And  again,  the  wrestler  does  not  win 

6  the  crown,  unless  he  wrestles  lawfully.^o  The  husbandman  who 
toils  must  share  the  fioiits  of  the  ground  before "  the  idler. 

if  'iLffi^  is  naed  instead  of  ol  U  r^c  'A^aiact  because  these  persons  had  probably  now 
returned  home. 

1  An  undesigned  coincidence  shoold  be  observed  here,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
Paloy.  Blessings  are  invoked  on  the  house  of  Onesiphonis,  not  on  kuruelf;  and  in 
verse  18  a  hope  is  expressed  that  he  may  find  mercy  at  the  last  day.  This  seems  to 
show  that  Onesiphorus  was  dead ;  and  so,  in  iv.  19,  greetings  are  addressed  not  to 
him»elf,  hut  to  hi$  hoiue. 

•  T^  dXvaiv.  Hence  we  see  that  St  Paol  was,  in  his  second  imprisonment,  as  in 
the  first,  under  Cnstodla  Militaris,  and  therefore  bound  to  the  soldier  who  guarded 
him  by  a  chain.    See  above,  p.  288. 

a  Mo<  is  omitted  t^  the  beat  MSS. 

4  BiXnov,  because  Tlmotheus  had  been  more  constantly  resident  at  I^hesus  than 
StPauL 

•  'Evdw.    Gf.  Rom.  iv.  20  and  Eph.  vL  10. 

<  We  agree  with  De  Wette,  Huther,  and  Wie^ger,  that  the  construction  here  is 
iKovoac  did  /uiprvpcjv,  but  cannot  agree  with  him  in  supposing  did  equivalent  to 
h6iriov,  nor  in  referring  this  passage  to  Timothy's  ordination  or  baptism.  The  literal 
English  must  be,  those  things  iMeh  thou  hast  heard  from  mehythe  intervention  of 
many  witnesses,  which  is  surely  equivalent  io,  ^by  the  attestation  of  many  wit- 
nesses." In  a  similar  way  St  Paul  appeals  to  the  attestation  of  other  witnesses  in  I 
Cor.  XV.  S-7. 

7  The  Koi  seems  to  have  this  meaning  here. 

•  IvyKOKOKddfiaov  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  instead  of  ri)  o^  ««. 

•  Observe  the  force  of  erpaTev6fuvoc.    Ct  Luke  ill  14. 

»  JHofiifioC'  See  YoL  U.  p.  199.  The  word  idXetv  is  not  confined  to  wrestling, 
bat  indndee  the  other  ezerciaea  of  the  athletic  contests  also ;  but  there  is  no  Ed|^ 
verb  co-eztenMve  with  it 

*>  (Todrov.    The  Authorised  Yardon,  and  not  its  margin,  is  here  corntot 
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Consider  what  I  say ;  for  the  Lord  will '  give  thee  understand-  7 
ing  in  all  things.    Eemember  that  Jesns  Christ;  of  the  seed '  <^  8 
David,  is'  raised  fix)m  the  dead,  according  to  the  Glad-tidings 
which   I  proclaim.     Wherein  I  suffer  affliction  even  unto  9 
chains,  as  a  malefSEictor ;  nevertheless  the  Word  of  Qod  is  bound 
by  no  chains.    Wherefore  I  endure  all  for  the  sake  of  the  10 
chosen,  that  they  also  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,  with  glory  everlasting.    Faithful  is  the  saying,  11 
^^FoT^  if  we  have  died  with  Eim^^  we  shall  also  live  with 
Sim;  if  we  mffer^  we  shaU  also  reign  with  Stm;  if  we  denyu 
Skriy  He  also  will  deny  tcs;  ifwehe  faithless^  yet  He  abideth  13 
faitJfvl;  He  cannot  deny  HiiaselfP 
He  mart  op-        Call  mcu  to  remembrance  of  these  thin£:8,  and  14 

poM  the  lalae  ^ 

tcacben    and  adjure  them  before  the  Lord  not  to  contend  •  about 

their  inuBonli-         *' 

Sfy*5Je2?i^  words,  with  no  profitable  end,  but  for  the  subver- 
hii  own  purity,  gi^jj  ^f  tjjgjp  hearers.    Be  diligent  to  present  thyself  15 
unto  God  as  one  proved  trustworthy '  by  trial,  a  workman  not 
to  be  ashamed,  declaring  the  word  of  truth  without  distortion." 
But  avoid  the  discussions  of  profane  babblers ;  for  they  will  16 
go  farther  and  farther  in  ungodliness,  and  their  word  will  eat  17 
like  a  cancer.    Among  whom  are  Hymenseus  and  Philetus ;  I8 
who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  for  they  say  that  the 
resurrection  is  past*  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some. 

1  Ldau,  not  (599,  is  the  reading  of  the  best  HSS.  De  Wette  and  othos  object  to 
this  verse,  that  it  is  imposedble  to  sappose  that  St.  Paul  would  imagine  Timothens  so 
dull  of  apprehension  as  not  to  comprehend  snch  obvioos  met^>h(»&  But  they  have 
missed  the  sense  of  the  Terse,  which  is  not  meant  to  enlighten  the  understanding  of 
Timothens  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  metaphors,  but  as  to  the  penonal  application  of 
theuL 

*  i.  e.  thong^  a  man  in  flesh  and  blood ;  therefore  His  resurrection  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  His  foUowep  to  be  fearless. 

*  'Eytryepfthov  ncA  iyipdtvra, 

*  This  is  another  of  those  quotations  so  characteristic  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It 
^>pears  to  be  taken  firom  a  Christian  hymn.  The  Greek  may  be  easily  sung  to  the 
music  of  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  chants. 

»  Rom.  tL  8,  el  dizeSavofiev  oiv  Xpiar^  marevofuv  on  Koi  (jv^rjaofuv  avri^, 

*  Compare  1  Tim.  tL  4. 

7  AoKifio^,  tested  and  proved  tcorthy  by  trial.    Ct  2  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

*  'OpdorofieXv  (not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament)  means  to  cut  ttratgnt,  80 
In  the  LXX  ducoioavvtj  bpdoroful  66ovc»  (Prov.  zL  5.)  The  metaphor  here,  being 
connected  with  the  previous  kpydriiv,  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  work  of  a  carpenter. 

*  See  YoL  L  p.  451,  and  the  passage  of  Tertullian  quoted  in  the  note  there,  which 
shows  that  the  Gnostics  taught  that  the  Resurrection  was  to  be  understood  of  the 
rifiiDg  of  the  soul  from  the  death  of  ignorance  to  the  light  of  knowledge.  There  if 
nothing  here  to  render  doubtful  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  for  we  have  already  seen  thai 
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19       Nevertheless  the  firm  *  foundation  of  God  stands  unshaken 
having  this  seal,  "7%^  Lord  Jcnew  them  th(U  were  Aw"'  and 
^^Zet  every  one  thai  nameth  the  name  of  the  Lord  depa/rt  from 

'Uiirnqy/Uy?^^  But  in  a  great  house  there  are  not*  only  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  clay;  and  some  for 

21  honour,  others  fqr  dishonour.  If  a  man  therefore  purify  him- 
self from  these,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  for  honour,  sanctified  and 
fitted  for  the  master's  use,  being  prepared  for  every  good  work. 

22  Flee  the  lusts  of  youth ; »  and  follow  righteousness,  feith, 
love,  and  peace  with  those  who  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure 

23 heart;  but  shun  the  disputations  of  the  foolish  and  ignorant, 

24  knowing  that  they  breed  strife ;  and  the  bondsmen  of  the  Lord  * 
Jesus  ought  not  to  strive,  but  to  be  gentie  towards  all,  skilful 

25  in  teaching,  patient  of  wrong,  instructing  opponents  with 
meekness ;  if  God  perchance  may  give  them  repentance,  that 
they  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  may  escape, 

26  restored '  to  soberness,  out  of  the  snare  of  the  •  Devil,  by  whom  • 
they  have  been  taken  captive  at  his  will. 

*Ten  80  early  as  the  First  Epistle  to  Corinth,  there  were  neretics  who  denied  the 
resorrection  of  the  dead.  Baur's  yiew— that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written 
against  Maroion— is  hiconsistent  with  the  present  passage ;  for  Marcion  did  not  deny 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  bat  only  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  (See  TertuU.  adv. 
Harcion,  y.  10. 
1  The  A.nthorised  Version  here  violates  the  laws  of  the  article. 

*  Numbers  zvi.  5.  (LXX  with  Kvpio^  for  Oeof.)  We  must  not  translate  kyvu 
'  knoweth,^^  as  in  A.  V.  The  context  of  the  passage,  accordhig  to  the  t.yy  (which 
differs  from  the  present  Hebrew  text),  is,  "Motei  spake  unto  Core  saying . . .  The  Lord 
knew  them  that  were  His,  and  that  were  holy,  and  brought  them  near  unto  Him- 
self; and  whom  He  chose  unto  Himself,  He  brought  near  unto  Himself, ^^ 

>  This  qnotatfon  Is  not  from  the  Old  Testament ;  Isaiah  IIL  11  is  near  it  in  senti- 
ment, but  can  scarcely  be  referred  to,  because  it  is  quoted  exactly  at  2  Gor.  vL  17 
The  MSS.  read  KVfAtm  instead  of  the  XpurroO  of  T.  B. 

«  The  tlioagfat  here  Is  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the  parable  of  the  fishes  and  of 
the  tare8,~viz.  that  the  visible  church  wiU  never  be  perfect  We  are  reminded  of 
Rom.  ix.  21  by  the  oxewi  ilc  infiiav, 

•  Compare  1  Tim.  ilL  2,  and  the  remarks  upon  the  age  of  Timotheus  in  the  fiasay  in 
the  Appendix,  on  the  date  of  these  Epistles. 

-  <  KvfHov,    Compare  doifh>c  Xpiarov,  1  Cor.  viL  22. 

7  'kvavfh^tv.    See  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 

8  The  expresidon  SidpoXoc  appears  to  be  used  here,  and  in  Bph.  iv.  27,  and  Eph.  vL 
11,  for  the  devil,  who  is  elsewhere  caUed  'LaTavOi  by  St  Paul.  In  the  Grospels  and 
Acts  the  two  expressions  are  used  with  nearly  equal  frequency. 

9  The  interpretation  of  this  last  clause  is  disputable.  The  construction  is  awkward, 
and  there  is  a  difOcnlty  in  referring  airo^  and  Ueivov  to  the  same  subject ;  but  De 
Wette  shows  that  this  is  admissible  by  a  citation  from  Plata  Wiesloj^r  refers  airor 
tr  Timotheus,  and  iKeivov  to  €rod. 
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la 
roSwS?"S  Know  this,  that  in  tiie  last «  days  evil  times  i 
''^f'"  shall   come.     For    m^i   shall   be    selfish,    ooye-  2 

tons,  £Edse  boasters,*  haughty,   blasphemous,   disobedient  to 
parents,  ungrateful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  ruthlees,  3 
calumnious,  incontinent,  merciless,  haters  of  the  good,  treacher-  4 
ous,  head-long  with  passion,  blinded  with  pride,  lowers  of 
pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God ;  having  an  outward  form  5 
of  godliness,   but  renouncing   its    power.    From  such  turn  6 
away.    Of  these  are  they  who  creep  into  houses,  and  lead 
captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sin,  led  away  by  lusts  of  all  7 
kinds,  perpetually  learning,  yet  never  able  to  attain  the  know- 
ledge* of  the  truth.    And  as  lannes  and  lambres^  resisted  s 
Moses,  so  do  these  men  resist  the  truth,  being  corrupt  in  mind, 
and  worthless*  in  all  that  concerns  the  faith.    But  they*  shall  9 
not  advance  farther,  for  their  folly  shall  be  made  openly  mani- 
fest to  all,  as  was  that  of  lannes  and  lambres. 
sdM»rtation  to        But  thou  hast  boeu  the  follower  ^  of  my  teaching  10 
pind'fdoctriiw.  and  behaviour,*  my  resolution,*  faith,  patience,  love, 
and  stedfastness ;   my  persecutions  and    sufferings,  such  as  11 
befel  me  at  Antioch  Iconium,  and  Lystra.'*    fThou  hast  seen] 

1  'Eex^Ttuc  if^fxuc  (oMd  without  the  article,  as  having  become  a  ftoniliar  expnt 
lion)  generally  denotes  the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  see  Acts  iL  IT. 
1  Pei  I  6,  20.  Heb.  i  2.  Thus  the  e:q>ression  generally  denotes  the  time  present; 
bat  here  it  joints  to  a  fdtnre  immediately  at  hand,  whkh  is,  however,  blended  witii 
the  present  (see  verses  6, 8),  and  was,  in  fiict,  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Compare 
1  John  iL  18,  icxdni  £pa  kariv.  The  long  duration  of  this  last  period  of  the  world's 
development  was  not  revealed  to  the  Apostles ;  they  expected  that  their  Lord's  ra- 
torn  would  end  it,  in  their  own  generation ;  and  thus  His  words  were  fUfiUed,  thai 
nono  should  foresee  the  time  of  His  coming.    (Matt  xzfv.  36.) 

*  Several  <tf  the  classes  of  dnners  here  mentioned  occur  also  Rom.  L  30. 

a  For  the  meanhig  of  hriyvGcic  (Gt  above,  iL  25),  see  Bom.  z.  2,  and  1  Cor.  ziii.  11 

*  These,  as  we  find  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  were  the  traditional  names  of  the 
Egyp^an  sorcerers  who  opposed  Moses. 

B  'A66Ki/iotf  see  Tit  L  16,  and  note. 

<  It  has  been  thought  that  ttiis  o(f  irpoK^fjxjvciv  M  irAeZov  contradicts  the  asBcr- 
tion  in  iL  16,  M  irXelov  npoK6tlfovatv  daej3eiac;  but  there  is  no  contradiction,  for  the 
present  passage  speaks  of  otttward  iueeess,  the  former  of  intoard  deterioration,  Imr 
posters  wiU  usnaUy  go  on  ttom  bad  to  worse  (as  it  is  said  just  below,  npoKo^aw  M 
r)  x^ifx^t  ▼ene  13),  and  yet  their  success  in  deceiving  others  is  generaUy  soon  ended 
by  detection. 

7  napifKoloiSiiKac  cannot  be  accurately  translated  "  hastfidly  known  "  (Autharised 
Yerdon),  but  its  meaning  is  not  very  different  Chryso6tf«m  explains  it  to^tw  ai 
udprvc, 

*  In  this  meaning  dyuyii  is  found  in  LXX. 

*  Tlpo66oei :  compare  Acts  xL  23. 

10  It  has  been  before  remarked  how  appropriate  this  reference  is.  See  Vol.  L  p.  M 
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12 what  perfiecntions  I  endured;  and  out  of  them  all  the  Lord 
delivered  me.    Yea,  and  all  who  determine  to  live  a  godly 

13  life  in  Christ  Jeens,  will  suffer  persecution.  But  wicked  men 
and  impostors  will  advance  from  bad  to  worse,  deceiving  and 

U  being  deceived.  But  do  thou  continue  in  that  which  was 
taught  thee,  and  whereof  thou  wast  persuaded ;  knowing  who 
were  >  thy  teachers,  and  remembering  that  from  a  child  thou 

15  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation,  by  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

16  All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God,  and  may  profitably  be  used 
for  teaching,*  for  confritation,'  for  correction,^  and  for  right- 

17  ecus  discipline  ;»  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  ftilly  prepared, 
rv.and  thoroughly  frimished  for  every  good  work. 

1  I  •  adjure  thee  before  Qod  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  solemn  dum 
is. about  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead — ^I  adjure  J^^**°  ^ 

2  thee  by  His  appearing  and  His  kingdom — proclaim  ^^^^^ 
the  tidings,  be  urgent  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ot^^'»<^^^ 
convince,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  forbearance  and  persevere 

3  ance  in  teaching.  For  a  time  will  come  when  they  will  not 
endure  the  sound  doctrine,  but  according  to  their  own  inclina- 
tions they  will  heap  up  for  themselves  teachers  upon  teachers, 

4  to  please  their  itching  ears.  And  they  will  turn  away  their  ears 
from  the  truth,  and  turn  aside  to  fables. 

5  But  thou  in  all  things  be  sober,^  endure  affliction,  do  the 
work  of  an  Evangelist,*  accomplish  thy  ministration  in  fiill 

6  measure.    For  I  am  now  ready*  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 


I  Tcvuv  if  the  reading  of  the  best  HSS. 

•  St  Paul  ftreqnentlj  uses  the  Old  Teetament  for  teaching,  i  e.  to  enforce  or  Uloa- 
trate  his  doctrine;  e.  g.  Rom.  i.  17. 

s  The  nnmeroos  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Romans  and  Galatiani^ 
are  mostly  examples  of  its  use  for  confutaHon. 

4  '^navSf^Qciv  means  the  eetting  right  of  that  which  is  wrong.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  applied  for  this  porpoee  by  8t  Panl  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  21.  1  Cor.  z.  1-10,  and, 
generally,  wherever  he  applies  it  to  enforce  precepts  of  morality. 

•  Uaidetav  rifv  h  ducatoo^.  The  word  iraidela  has  the  meaning  of  ehattieemcnt 
or  discipline  ;  compare  Heb.  liL  7.  It  is  here  nsed  as  a  severer  kind  of  kKovopdooic. 
Thus  the  Old  Testament  is  applied  in  1  Cor.  y.  13. 

c  The  best  HSS.  omit  o^  tyd  and  roii  Kvplov,  and  read  koI  instead  of  Kori  in  this 
verse. 
'  N^,  not «  watch.'^    (A.  V.) 

•  Compare  Eph.  iv.  11.    And  see  YoL  L  p.  436. 

9  'H^  ovhdofiaif  literaUy,  /am  already  in  the  very  act  qf  being  poured  out  ma 
naarifidal  offering.    Compare  PhiL  U.  17. 

VOL  11. — 81 
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my  departure  is  at  hand.    I  have  fonght »  the  good  fight,  L  i 
have  finished  my'  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  is 
laid  up  for  me  tie  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  3 
righteous*  judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  to  all  *  who  love  His  appearing. 

iteottiMsii  Do  thy  utmost  to  come  to  me  speedily ;  for  De-  9 
SSi^  BoiSi  mas  has  forsaken  me,  for  love  of  this  present  world,  ic 
''**^'  and  has  departed  to  Thessalonica ;  *  Crescens  is  gone 

to  Galatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia ;  Luke  alone  is  with  me.  Taken 
Mark  •  and  bring  him  with  thee,  for  his  services'  are  profitable  12 
to  me ;  But  Ty<iicus»  I  have  sent  to^Ephesus. 

When  thou  comest,  bring  with  thee  the  case*  which  I  left  13 
at  Troas  with  Carpus,  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parch- 
ments. 
lotouigenee  of        Alexaudcr  the  brass-founder  »<>  charged  "  me  vrith  u 

the  progTMS  of  * 

>  It  is  imponlbla  to  trwuslate  ay<jva  ^yuvia/tai  ftilly  in  English.  It  is  not  etiictly 
correct  to  render  it "  I  have  fought  ihe  fight ,"  and  eeema  to  introduce  a  new  metaphor; 
dyuv  means  a  contest  for  a  prize,  and  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  Greek  foot- 
races. /  have  run  the  good  race  would  be  perhaps  more  exact  The  literal  Englirii 
is,  I  have  completed  the  glorious  contest.    See  pp.  198-200  above,  and  1  Tim.  vi  12. 

•  ApSfiovt  the  course  marked  out  for  the  race.  This  expresHon  occurs  only  in  two 
other  places  in  the  New  Testament,  both  being  in  speeches  of  St  Paul 

>  "The  righteous  judge"  contrasted  with  the  unrighteous  judge,  by  whose  sen- 
tence he  was  soon  to  be  condemned. 

4  Uaat  is  the  best  reading.    See  Tischendorf. 

•  Demas  Is  mentioned  as  a  "  feUow-labourer"  at  Rcune  with  St  Paul,  PhUem.  24, 
and  joined  with  Luke,  GoL  iv.  li.  Nothing  ftirther  is  known  of  him.  Crescens  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  In  saying  here  that  he  was  deserted  by  all  but  Luke,  St  Paul 
speaks  of  his  own  companions  and  attendants ;  he  had  still  friends  among  the  Roman 
Cliristians  who  visited  him  (iv.  21),  though  they  were  afraid  to  stand  by  him  at  his 
trial. 

<  Mark  was  in  Rome  during  a  part  of  the  former  impris(mment,  CoL  iv.  10. 
Philem.  24. 
'  ^lOKoviaVf  not "  the  mii^stry."    (Authorised  Version.) 

•  If  we  suppose  (see  above,  p.  474,  note  2)  that  Timotheus  was  at  Ephesus,  we  must 
conclude  that  Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  aorlst  dTr^trrecXo,  <*  i 
$end  Tterewith,^^  used  aooording  to  the  idiom  of  classical  letter-writers.  See  Winer, 
§41, 5,  p.  254. 

»  ^ai^vifc  means  either  a  travelling-case  (for  carrying  clothes,  books,  As.),  or  a 
travelling<sloi^  The  former  seems  the  more  probable  meaning  here,  from  the  me> 
Hon  of  the  bo{^. 

10  XoXich^.  Whether  this  Alexander  is  the  same  mentioned  as  put  foneaid  by  the 
Jews  at  Ephesos  in  the  theatre  (Acts  xix.  33),  and  as  excommunicated  by  St  Pa^  (1 
Tim.  i.  20),  we  do  not  know.  If  these  names  aU  belong  to  the  same  person,  he  was 
probably  of  the  Jndaizing  faction.    See  above,  p.  87. 

"  'Evedei^aro  (not  "did.^^  Authorised  Version).  The  yeih  hdeUvvfuu^  though  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  (in  the  sense  of  exhibit,  display,  manifest), 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  same  conRtruction  as  here,  with  an  accusative  of  th« 
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much  evil  in  his  declaration ;  the  Lord  reward  him     PauPatriai. 

16  according  to  his  works.  Be  thou  also  on  thy  guard  against 
him,  for  he  has  been  a  gi-eat  opponent  of  my  arguments^ 

16 "When  I  was  fii'st  heard  in  my  defence'  no  man  stood  by  me, 

17  but  all  forsook  me ;  (I  pray  that  it  be  not  laid  to  their  charge.) 
Nevertheless  the  Lord  Jesus '  stood  by  me,  and  strengthened 
my  heart,*  that  by  me  the  proclamation  of  the  *  Glad-tidings 
might  be  accomplished  in  ftill  measure,  and  that  all  the  Gen- 
tiles might  hear ;  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  lion's  mouth.® 

18  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil,  and  shall  pre- 
serve me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom.  To  Him  be  glory  unto 
the  ages  of  ages.    Amen. 

19  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila,  and  the  household  of  saiutatioMand 

i  '  personal  inteUi- 

Onesiphorus.  gcnce. 

20  Erastus '  remained  at  Corinth ;  but  Trophimus  I  left  sick  at 
Miletus. 

thing,  and  a  dative  of  the  peraon.  The  active  form  of  the  verb  in  classical  Greek  has 
a  forenac  sense, — ^viz.  to  make  a  declaration  against;  and  as  the  verb  is  here  used  in 
an  active  sense  (the  active /orm  of  it  not  occurring  in  the  New  Testament),  we  may 
not  unnaturaUy  suppose  that  it  is  so  used  here.  At  any  rate,  the  literal  Englieh  is 
"  Alexander  manifested  many  evil  things  against  me.^' 

1  The  **  arguments  "  here  mentioned  are  probably  those  used  by  St  Paul  in  his 
defence. 

■  On  this  irpoTTf  uiroXoytoy  see  above,  p.  472.  The  ancient  interpreters,  Eusebiua, 
Jerome  and  others,  understood  St  Paul  here  to  refer  to  his  acquittal  at  the  end  of  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  his  subsequent  preaching  in  Spain ;  but  while  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  strength  of  the  ezpre^ons  t:7,fipo^opfj6y  and  frdvra  rd 
kdvfi  are  in  favour  of  this  view,  we  think  that  on  the  whole  the  context  renders  it 
unnaturaL  '  'O  Kvpio^. 

<  'Eve<5.    Cf.  Rom.  iv.  20.    Eph.  vi.  10.  »  Td  K^p\tyfia,  scilicet  roH  tvayyeyXov. 

*  By  the  lion's  mouth  may  be  only  meant  the  imnwntnee  of  the  immediate  peril; 
but  it  may  mean  that  St  Paul,  at  his  first  hearing,  established  his  right,  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  to  be  exempted  from  the  pupishment  of  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  which  was 
inflicted  during  the  Neronian  persecution  on  so  many  ChristiansL  On  the  historical 
inferences  drawn  firom  this  verse,  see  the  preceding  remarks. 

1  This  verse  is  an  insuperable  di£Bculty  to  those  who  mppoee  this  Epistle  written  in 
the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome ;  shice  it  implies  a  recent  journey,  in  which  St  Paul 
had  passed  through  Miletus  and  Corinth.  (See  Wieeeler's  vain  attempt  to  get  over 
this  dUBculty,  Chronologie,  p.  466-469.)  It  has  been  also  thought  inexplicable  thai 
Paul  should  mention  to  Timotheus  (who  was  at  Ephesus,  so  near  Miletus)  the  fact  tba^ 
Trophimus  was  left  there.  But  many  suppositions  ndght  be  made  to  account  for  this. 
For  instance,  Trophimus  may  have  only  stayed  a  short  time  at  Miletus,  and  come  oa 
by  the  first  ship  after  his  recovery.  This  was  probably  the  first  communication  from 
S'.  Paul  to  Timotheus  since  they  parted ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  unnatural  even 
if  it  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  Timotheus  knew  already.  For  example,  J,  at 
Calcutta  writes  to  B,  in  London,  **  I  left  C,  dangerously  ill  at  Southampton,^ 
althoti^h  he  may  be  sure  that  B,  has  heard  of  C.^s  illness  long  before  he  can  receive 
the  lett*»r. 
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Do  thj  Utmost  to  come  before  winter.  21 

There  salnte  thee,  Eubulns,  and  Pudens,  and  Linna,'  and 
(Jlandia,*  and  all  the  brethren. 

1  Linos  is  probftUj  the  eune  person  whu  was  afterwards  bidiop  of  Borne,  and  ii 
mentioned  bj  Irenmis  and  Ensebins. 

*  Pudens  and  Claudia.  The  following  facts  relating  to  these  names  are  taken 
from  an  ingenioos  essay  on  the  subject  entitled  '*  Claudia  and  Pudent,  bj  J.  Wil- 
liams, M.  ▲.    (London,  1848)." 

There  are  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (iv.  13,  and  zi.  64),  the  fonner  of  which  describei 
the  marriage  of  a  disUngnidied  Roman  named  Pudem  to  a  foreign  lady  (peregriiu) 
named  Claudia,  and  the  latter  of  ^dilch  tells  ns  that  this  Claudia  was  a  Briian,  and 
gives  her  the  oognomen  of  Jh{fina,  When  the  latter  epigram  was  written,  she  bad 
grown-np  sons  and  daughters,  bat  herself  still  retained  the  charms  of  yoath.  Both 
these  epigrams  were  written  daring  Martial's  residenoe  at  Rome ;  and,  therefore,  their 
date  most  be  between  ajd.  66  and  ▲  J>.  100.  (See  (Clinton's  FastL)  The  former  of  tbe 
two  epigrams  was  not  published  till  the  reign  of  Domitian,  bat  it  may  very  probaldy 
hare  been  written  many  years  earlier.  Thus  tbe  (Haadla  and  Pudens  of  Martial  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Claadia  and  Pudens  who  are  here  seen  as  friends  of  St  Pad  in 
▲.D.  68. 

But,  ftirther,  Tacitus  mentions  (Agric  14)  that  certain  territories  in  the  south-easl 
of  Britain  were  given  to  a  British  king  Cogidunue  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  Rome : 
this  occurred  about  a.d.  52,  while  Tiberiue  Claudiue  ^ero,  commonly  called  Clou- 
dim,  was  emperor. 

Again,  in  172S,  a  marble  was  dug  up  at  (Chichester,  with  the  following  inscriptioo 
(in  which  the  brackets  indicate  the  port  lost  by  the  portion  of  the  stone  broken  off). 
[N]EPTUNO  ET  MINERVA 
TEMPLUM 
IPRJO  SALUTE  DOMUS  DIVINE 
AUCTORITATE  TIB.  CLAUD. 
[CJOJGIDUBNI  REGIS  LEGATI  AUGUST!  IN.  BRET. 
[COLLE]GIUM  FABRORUM  ET  QUI  IN  EO 
fA  SACRIS  SUNT]  DE  SUO  DEDICAVERUNT  DONANTB  ARKaM 
[PUD]ENTE  PUDENTINI  FILIO. 
Now,  the  TV&ertUf  Claudiui  Cogidubnue  here  mentioned  as  Britiib  king  of  Qii- 
chester.  Is  proved  by  Mr.  Williams  to  be  undoubtedly  the  same  mentioned  by  TacitoB, 
and  we  see  that  Cogidunus  had  (according  to  the  practice  in  such  cases)  adopted  tbe 
nomen  vAprmnomen  of  nls  patron  the  emperor  Glandiua.    Hence,  this  king's  diug^ 
ter  must,  according  to  Roman  usage  (see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  p^  640), 
have  been  caUed  Claudia,    It  Ib  also  in  exact  accordance  with  that  which  was  tbe 
common  practice  in  such  cases,  that  a  daughter  of  king  Cogidnnns  should  ha^e  been 
sent  to  Rome  (as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity)  to  be  there  educated.    If  this  was  done  tbe 
young  Claudia  would  no  doubt  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  Pooponii,  Ha  wife 
of  AulusPlautius,  the  conqueror  of  Britain;  for  this  Plautins  had  been  the In^erial 
legate  in  Britain,  ▲.».  43-^2,  and  had  been  aided  by  the  fidelity  of  C^gldnnna  Now 
this  Pomponia  (as  we  learn  f^om  Tacitus,  AnnaL  ziiL  S2)  was  aociMed  in  A.n  67  of 
being  tainted  with  **a  foreign  t%qter9tiHon.^^  which  may  not  improbably  have  bees 
Chrittianity.    And  if  so,  she  may  have  converted  her  sui^posed  protigSe  CUodin 

Another  connecting  link  between  Claadia  and  Pomponia  may  perhaps  be  fbosd  ^ 
the  cognomen  Ib{fina  attached  to  Claudia  by  Martial  For  a  distinguished  brasob  at 
the  Pomponian  gene  at  this  period  bore  the  cognomen  J^ue;  and  if  oar  Poopooia 
was  of  this  Ih{fine  branch,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Roman  usage  that  her  proUgit^ 
Claudia  should  be  called  iht/ina.    And  this  probability  is  increased  when  we  find  i 
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22      The  Lord  J  esus  Christ  be  with  tlij  spirit    Grace  condading  im 
be  with  you  *  all. 

We  know  not  whether  Timotheus  was  able  to  fulfil  these  last  requests 
of  the  dying  Apostle  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  reached  Rome  in  time  to 
receive  his  parting  commands,  and  cheer  his  latest  earthly  sufferings.  The 
only  intimation  which  seems  to  throw  any  light  on  the  question,  is  the 
statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  Timotheus  had  been  libc^ 
rated  from  imprisonment  in  Italy.  If,  as  appears  not  improbable,*  that 
Epistle  was  written  shortly  after  St.  Paul's  death,  it  would  be  proved  not 
only  that  the  disciple  fearlessly  obeyed  his  master's  summons,  but  that  he 
actually  shared  his  chains,  though  he  escaped  his  fate.  This,  also  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  he  must  have  arrived  before  the  execution  of  St. 
Paul,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason  to  account  for  his  being 
himself  arrested  in  Rome  ;  since  had  he  come  too  late,  he  would  naturaUj 
have  returned  to  Asia  at  once,  without  attractiog  the  notice  of  the  au- 
thorities. 

We  may,  therefore,  hope  that  Paul's  last  earthly  wish  was  fulfilled. 
Yet  if  Timotheus  did  indeed  arrive  before  the  closing  scene,  there  could 
have  been  but  a  very  brief  interval  between  his  coming  and  his  master's 
death.    For  the  letter  which  summoned  him'  could  not  have  been  de^ 

Rufus  (in  Martial's  Epigram)  taking  an  interest  in  the  marriage  of  Clandla.  We 
know  also  that  a  Jewish  Christian  at  Rome  bore  the  name  of  Roftis  (see  Rom.  xvi.  13, 
and  note) ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  RuAis  had  assumed  his  Roman  name 
(as  we  know  was  commonly  done  by  the  Jews)  from  his  being  imder  the  iNx>tection  of 
one  of  this  powerM  house  of  Pomponhu  Jh^fw,  some  of  whom  would  thus  again  be 
connected  with  Roman  Christianity. 

Lastly,  in  the  above  insoriptioo  we  find  the  name  of  Pudms,  $<m  of  Pudentinus, 
united  with  that  of  Cogidwitu;  which  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  former  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  latter. 

There  are  only  two  difficulties  in  the  identification  of  the  Claudia  and  Pudens  of 
StPaul,  with  the  (Claudia  and  Pudens  of  Martial  First,  that,  had  St  Paul's  Claudia 
and  Pudens  been  husband  and  wife,  the  name  of  Linu$  would  not  have  been  inter- 
posed between  tliem.  This,  however,  is  not  a  conclusive  oljection,  for  the  names  of 
Linus  and  Pudens  may  easily  have  been  transposed  in  rapid  dictation.  Secondly,  that 
the  Pudens  of  Martial  and  of  the  Sussex  inscription  acted  as  a  pagan.  To  meet  this, 
it  may  be  supposed  dther  that  Pudens  concealed  his  fiidth,  or  that  his  relatives,  in  their 
anxiety  to  shield  him,  did  idolatrous  acts  in  his  name. 

We  may  add  that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Mediaeval  Qiurch  (which  could 
hardly  be  acquainted  with  these  epigrams  of  Martial)  a  certain  Timotheus,  son  of  a 
Roman  senator  named  Pudau,  took  part  in  the  converaon  of  the  Britons  to  C%ri» 
tianity. 

>  *T/itfv  (not  <7ov)  is  the  reading  oi'  the  best  MSS.,  which  also  omit  <S^.    In  Eng- 
lish we  are  compelled  to  insert  all  here,  in  order  to  shew  that  you  is  plural 

*  See  the  next  chapter.    If  our  Chronolgy  be  right,  Timothy's  escape  would  be  ao* 
eoonted  for  by  the  death  of  Nero,  which  immediately  followed  that  of  St  Paul 

s  Supposing  the  letter  to  have  been  despatched  to  Timotheus  on  the  Ist  of  Maicb 
he  oonld  scarcely  have  arrived  at  Rome  ftom  Asia  Minor  before  the  end  of  May. 
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spatched  from  Rome  till  the  end  of  winter,  and  8t  Paul's  mariyrdoip  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  sammerJ  We  have  seen  that  this  was  sooner  than 
he  had  expected  ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  the  final  stage  of  his  trial, 
and  cannot  tell  the  canse  of  its  q)eed7  conclusion.  We  only  know  that  it 
refolted  in  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment. 

The  priyUeges  of  Roman  citizenship  exempted  St.  Paul  from  the  igno- 
minious death  of  lingering  torture,  which  had  been  lately  inflicted  on  S4 
many  of  his  brethren.  He  was  to  die  by  decapitation  ;  *  and  he  was  led 
out  to  execution  beyond  the  city  walls,  upon  the  road  to  Ostia,  the  port 
of  Rome.  As  he  issued  forth  from  the  gate,  his  eyes  must  hare  rested 
for  a  moment  on  that  sepulchral  pyramid  which  stood  beside  the  road, 
and  still  stands  unshattered,  amid  the  wreck  of  so  many  centuries,  npou 
the  same  spot.  That  spot  was  then  only  the  burial-place  of  a  single  Ro- 
man ;  it  is  now  the  burial-place  of  many  Britons.  The  mausoleum  of 
Caius  Gestius'  rises  conspicuously  amongst  humbler  graves,  and  marks 
the  site  where  Papal  Rome  suffers  her  Protestant  sojourners  to  bury  their 
dead.  In  England  and  in  Oermany,  in  Scandinavia  and  in  America, 
there  are  hearts  which  turn  to  that  lofty  cenotaph  as  the  Sacred  Point  of 
their  whole  horizon  ;  even  as  the  English  villager  turns  to  the  gray  cburcb 
tower,  which  overlooks  the  grave-stones  of  his  kindred.  Among  the 
works  of  man,  that  pyramid  is  the  only  surviving  witness  of  the  martjr- 
dom  of  St  Paul ;  and  we  may  thus  regard  it  with  yet  deeper  interest,  as 
a  monument  unconsciously  erected  by  a  pagan  to  the  memory  of  a  martjr. 
Nor  let  us  think  that  they  who  lie  beneath  its  shadow  are  indeed  resting 
(as  d^enerate  Italians  fancy)  in  unconsecrated  ground.  Rather  let  us 
say,  that  a  spot  where  the  disciples  of  Paul's  faith  now  sleep  in  Christ,  bo 

1  Nero's  death  ocoorred  in  June,  ▲.!>.  68.  Acoep^g  therefore,  as  we  do,  the  nni 
verMl  tradition  that  St  Paul  was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  his  ezecation  most 
have  taken  place  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  Jane.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  (in  the  article  on  the  Pastoral  ^istlea  in  the  Appendix)  that  this  date  satififii^ 
all  the  necessary  conditions. 

*  Such  is  the  universal  tradition ;  see  note  2  in  the  next  page.  The  constitutioool 
mode  of  inflicting  ciq>ital  punishment  on  a  Roman  citizen  was  by  the  liotor's  axe. 
The  criminal  was  tied  to  a  stake ;  cruelly  scourged  with  rods,  and  then  beheaded. 
See  Livy,  ii.  6.  "  Mian  lietores  ad  fumendtan  iupplieium^  nudato$  virgii  c^Bdunt^ 
seeurique  feriunt.^^  Compare  Juv.  8,  "legum  prima  securis."  But  tiie  militarf 
mode  of  execution— decapitation  by  the  sword— was  more  usual  under  Nero.  Many 
examples  may  be  found-  in  Tacitus ;  for  instance,  the  execution  of  Subrius  Flavioi 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  67).  The  executioner  was  generally  one  of  the  «peeu/a/ore#,  or  im- 
perial body-guards,  under  the  command  of  a  centurion,  who  was  responsiblo  for  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.    See  the  interesting  story  in  Seneca  d^  Ir&j  lib.  i.  cap. !(». 

>  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  which  now  marks  the  site  of  the  I^otestant  brnTioc 
ground,  was  erected  in,  or  just  before,  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was  outride  the  waliv 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  though  within  tiie  present  Aurelianic  walls.  See  BeschreitNing 
Roms,  vol.  Hi.  p.  435.  Also  Burton's  Antiquities  of  Rome,  p.  250 ;  and  BurgeflB,  ^oi 
\l  p.  207. 
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near  the  soil  once  watered  by  his  blood,  is  doablj  hallowed ;  and  that 
their  resling-place  is  most  fitly  identified  with  the  last  earthlj  jonmej 
and  the  dying  glance  of  their  own  Patron  Saint,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen* 
tiles. 

As  the  martyr  and  his  execntioners  passed  on,  their  way  waa  crowded 
with  a  motley  multitude  of  goers  and  comers  between  the  metropolis 
and  its  harbour — ^merchants  hastening  to  superintend  the  unloading  of 
their  cargoes — sailors  eager  to  squander  the  profits  of  their  last  Toyage 
in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital— officials  of  the  government,  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Proyinces,  or  the  command  of  the  legions 
on  the  Euphrates  or  the  Rhine — Chaldean  astrdogers — Phrygian  eunuchs 
— dancing-girls  from  Syria  with  their  painted  turbans — ^mendicant  priests 
from  Egypt  howling  for  Osiris — Greek  adventurers,  eager  to  coin  their 
national  cunning  into  Boman  gold — ^representatives  of  the  avarice  and 
ambition,  the  fraud  and  lust,  the  superstition  and  intelligence,  of  the  Im- 
perial world.  Through  the  dust  and  tumult  of  that  busy  throng,  the 
small  troop  of  soldiers  threaded  their  way  silently,  under  the  bright  sky 
of  an  Italian  midsummer.  They  were  marchmg,  though  they  knew  it 
not,  in  a  procession  more  truly  triumphal  than  any  they  had  ever  followed, 
in  the  train  of  General  or  Emperor,  along  the  Sacred  Way.  Their  prisoner, 
now  at  last  and  for  ever  delivered  from  his  captivity,  rejoiced  to  follow 
his  Lord »  "  without  the  gate.''  The  place  of  execution  was  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  there  the  sword  of  the  headsman '  ended  his  long  course  of 

>  Heb.  adiL  12,  i^d  r^f  irvhjc  hrade. 

*  The  death  of  St.  Paul  is  recorded  bj  his  cotemporary  Clement,  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  as  the  motto  of  this  Chapter ;  also  by  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius 
(about  200  AJ).)  (who  alludes  to  the  Ostian  road  as  the  site  of  St  Paul's  martyrdom), 
by  Tertullian  (ApoL  v.  and  other  passages  referred  to  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this 
Chapter),  EuseUus  (in  the  passage  above  cited),  Jerome,  and  many  subsequent  writers. 
The  statement  of  Cnlus  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hist  EccL  IL  26).  That  of  Jerome  is 
the  most  explicit,  ''Hio  ergo  decimo  quarto  Neronis  anno  (eodem  die  quo  Petrus) 
Boms  pro  Christo  capite  truncatus  sepultusque  est,  in  via  OstiensL"  (Hieron. 
Catal.  Script)  The  statement  that  Paul  was  beheaded  on  the  Ostian  road  agrees  with 
the  usage  of  the  period,  and  with  the  tradition  that  his  decapitation  was  by  tiie  sword, 
not  the  aze :  "  Paulum  gladio  occidit "  (Orosios,  Hist  vii.  7) ;  and  similarly  Lactan- 
tius  de  Morte  Penec.  It  was  not  uncosunon  to  send  prisoners,  whose  death  might 
attract  too  much  notice  in  Rome,  to  some  distance  firom  the  city,  under  a  military 
escort,  for  execution.  Wieseler  compares  the  execution  of  Calpumius  Ckderianus,  as 
recorded  by  Tacitu%  **  custodia  militari  cinctus  ne  in  ipsa  urbe  conspectior  mors  foret 
ad  quadragesimum  ab  urbe  Lapidem  vii  Appii  fuse  per  yenas  sanguine  extinguitur  " 
(Tac  Hist.  It.  11).  This  happened  a.d.  70.  The  great  basilica  of  St  Paul  now  standi 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Cstia,  in  commemoration  of  his  martyrdom, 
and  the  Porta  Ostiensis  (in  the  present  Aurelianic  wall)  is  called  the  gate  of  St  Paul. 
The  traditional  spot  of  the  martyrdom  Is  the  tre  fontane  not  far  from  the  basilica; 
see  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter.  The  basilica  itself  (S.  Paolo  fuor  de'  muri) 
was  first  built  by  Constantine.  The  great  work  on  it  is  JSPieolai  della  basUiea  di  S 
Paolo  (Rom.  1815).    Till  the  Reformation  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Kingi 
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Boflerings,  and  released  that  heroic  sool  firom  that  feeble  body.  Weeping 
friendB  took  up  his  corpse,  and  carried  it  for  burial  to  those  subtaraiieaB 
labyrinths,!  where,  thrDogh  many  ages  of  oj^ression,  tbe  persecated 
Church  found  refuge  for  the  living,  and  sepulchres  for  the  dead. 

Thus  died  the  Apostle,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Martyr ;  bequeathing  tc 
the  Church,  in  her  gOTemment  and  her  discipline,  the  legacy  of  his  Apos 
tolic  labours ;  leaving  his  Prophetic  words  to  be  her  living  orack? 
pouring  forth  his  blood  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  Martyrdoms 
Thenceforth,  among  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,  among  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,  among  the  noble  army  of  Martyrs, 
his  name  has  stood  pre-eminent.  And  wheresoever  the  holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  God,  there  Paul  of  Tarsus  is 
revered,  as  the  great  teacher  of  a  universal  redemption  and  a  catholic  re- 
ligion— the  herald  of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind. 

of  Eoglaad,  and  the  emblem  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is  still  to  be  seen  among  its 
decoraUons.  (See  Bonsen's  Beschreibong  Rome,  vol.  ill  p.  440.)  The  church  is  de* 
scribed  by  Pmdentios  (Peristeph.  Hym.  12) :  "  Titulom  Paoli  via  servat  Ostienaifi.*' 

1  Eusebios  (ii.  25)  says  that  the  original  burial-places  of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  tbe 
Catacombd  {KoifttfTijpta),  were  still  shown  in  his  time.  This  shows  the  tradition  on  tke 
labject  Jerome,  however,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  seems  to  make  the  place  of 
burial  and  execution  the  same.    See  also  tbe  following  Note. 


NOTE. 

On  certain  Legends  amnecUd  with  Sl  PauTi  Death. 

VTb  have  not  thought  it  right  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  St  Panl^  last  imprS' 
onment,  by  noticing  the  legends  of  the  Roman  martyrology  upon  the  subject,  nor 
by  discussing  the  tradition  which  makes  St.  Peter  his  fellow-worker  at  Rome,  and 
the  companion  of  his  imprisonment  and  martyrdom.  The  latter  tradition  seemi 
to  have  grown  up  g^radually  in  the  Church,  till  at  length,  in  the  fourth  century,  it 
was  accredited  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  If  we  trace  it  to  its  origin,  however, 
it  appears  to  rest  on  but  slend^  foundations.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  an 
I  undoubted  testimony  to  the  fact  that  St  Peter  died  by  martyrdom,  in  St  J(^'fl 
Gospel  (Chop.  zxL  18, 19).  The  same  hct  is  attested  by  Clemens  Romanns  (a 
cotemporary  authority)  in  the  passage  >  which  we  have  so  often  referred  to.  Bat 
in  neither  pkce  is  it  said  that  Rome  was  the  scene  of  the  Apostle's  labours  oi 
death.  The  earliest  authority  for  this  is  Dionysius,*  Bishop  of  Corinth,  (aboat 
▲  D  170),  who  calls  '*  Peter  and  Paul ''  the  '*  founders  (f  the  Corinthian  mnd  Rom» 

I  Clem.  Rom.  L  6. 

*  The  passage  of  Ignatius  (ep.  ad  Rom.  c.  4)  sometimes  quoted  is  cjuite  InooDdod^t 
(oiK  <uc  Uirpoc  KtU  UaUXof  diaraaao/jtat  vfilv),  even  if  it  be  genuine,  which  few  \» 
Mgee  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  can  be  coolidciitly  assumed  to  be. 
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Churches/*  and  says  that  they  hoQi  taaght  in  Borne  together,  aocl  snflered  martyr- 
dom *•  about  the  same  time  "  {Kard  rdv  ainhv  Katpov),^  The  Roman  Presbyter  Gainii 
(about  A.D.  200),  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  abeady  referred  (p.  487,  note), 
mentions  the  tradition  that  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Vatican  (which,  if  he 
Bofi^red  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  very  probably  woald  have  done.  See  Tac.  xt. 
44,  before  quoted).  The  same  tradition  is  confirmed  by  Irensns,*  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Tertullian,'  accredited  (as  we  have  before  mentioned)  by  Eusebius  * 
and  Jerome,»  and  followed  by  Lactantius,"  Orosius,^  and  all  subsequent  writers  till 
the  Beformation.  This  apparent  weight  of  testimony,  however,  is  much  weak- 
ened by  our  knowledge  of  the  facility  with  which  unhistoric  legends  originate, 
especially  when  they  fell  in  with  the  wishes  of  those  among  whom  they  circulate ; 
and  it  was  a  natural  wish  of  the  Boman  Church  to  represent  the  "  Chief  of  the 
Apostles  "  as  having  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  the  site  of  his  martyrdom, 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  world.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  St  Peter  may 
possibly  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  Bome ;  but  the  form  which  the  tradition 
assumes  in  the  hands  of  Jerome,  viz.  that  he  was  bishop  of  Bome  for  tw^nty-five 
yecu^^  from  aj>.  42  to  68,  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  fabulous ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  contradicts  the  agreement  made  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  that  Peter 
should  work  among  ike  Jews  (Gktl.  ii.  9 ;  compare  Bom.  L  13,  where  the  Boman 
Christians  are  classed  among  Gentile  churches) ;  2dly,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
First  Epistle  of  St  Peter  (which,  from  internal  evidence,  cannot  have  been  writr 
ten  so  early  as  42  a.d.),  where  we  find  St  Peter  labouring  in  Mesopotamia;* 
3dly,  it  is  negatived  by  the  silence  of  all  St  Paul's  Epistles  written  at  Bome. 

If  Jerome's  statement  of  St  Peter's  Boman  Episcopate  is  unhistorical,  his 
assertion  that  the  two  Apostles  suffered  martyrdom  on  ike  same  day  '<>  may  be 
safely  disregarded.  We  have  seen  that  upon  this  tradition  was  grafted  a  legend 
that  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  were  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Mamertine."  It  is  like- 
wise commemorated  by  a  little  chapel  on  the  Ostian  Boad,  outside  the  gate  of  San 
Paolo,  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  Apostles  separated  on  their  way  to  death.'^ 

1  Dionysius,  quoted  in  Euseb.  H.  R 11  25.  *  Iren.  adv.  Hser.  ill  S. 

>  TertulL  So(«p.  15,  and  Pneacript  adv.  Haer.  86. 
4  In  the  plaoe  before  cited,  and  in  his  Chronicon. 

»  See  above,  p.  487,  note.  «  De  Mort.  Persec  2.  »  Hist  viL  7. 

0  Jerome  aays  that  St  Peter  ''secundo  Claudii  anno  ad  expugnandum  Simonem 
magum  Romam  pergit"  (Hieron.  Sc.  Ecc.  sub  Petro).  Wieseler  has  efaown  how  this 
notion  probably  originated  from  Justin's  well-known  mistake  of  Semo  Sancut  for 
SimoThMagiu  (Wieaeler,  p.  572,  &c). 

>  It  is  scarcely  necoesary  to  notice  the  hypothesis  that  in  1  Pet  v.  13,  where  St 
Peter  sends  salutations  from  *'  Babylon,"  he  uses  Babylon  for  Rome.  We  know  from 
Josephus  and  Philo  that  Babylon  in  the  Apostolio  age  contained  an  immense  Jewish 
population,  which  formed  a  fitting  field  for  the  labours  of  St  Peter,  the  apostle  of  tiie 
cIrcumciBion.    See  Wieseler,  p.  557,  note  1. 

10  See  the  passage  cited  above,  p.  487,  note. 

"  See  Martyrology  of  Baronins  (Par.  1607)  under  March  14  (the  passage  before  re- 
ferred to,  p.  467,  note).  **  RomsB  nataUs  sanctorum  quadraginta  septem  martymm 
qui  baptizati  sunt  a  B.  Apoetolo  Petro,  cum  tcneretur  in  custodlft  Hamertini  cum  co- 
apostolo  suo  Paulo,  ubi  novem  menses  detent!  sunt"  How  obviously  irreconollable 
is  this  with  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  **  Luke  alone  is  with  me." 

•  Beschreibnng  Roms,  voL  iii.  p.  439. 
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St  Peter's  martyrdom  is  commemorated  at  Bome,  not  only  by  the  great  basilica 
which  bears  his  Dame,  bat  also  by  the  little  church  of  Domine  quo  vadn  on  the 
Appian  Way,  which  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  l^ends  ^  of  the 
martyrology.  This  legend  may  be  mentioned  in  advantageous  contrast  with  that 
connected  with  the  sappoeed  site  of  St  Paal's  death,  marked  by  the  church  of  & 
Paoio  aUe  tre  font€me.  According  to  the  latter,  these  three  fountains  sprang  up 
miraculously  **  absciaso  Pauli  ci^ite  triplici  saltu  sese  sustollente."  *  The  legend 
goes  on  to  say,  that  a  noble  matron  named  Lucina  buried  the  body  of  St  Paul 
on  her  own  land,  beside  the  Ostian  Road. 

1  The  legend  is  that  St  Peter,  through  fear  of  martyrdom,  was  leaving  Rome  by  the 
Appian  Road  in  the  early  dawn,  when  he  met  our  Lord,  and,  casting  hunaelf  at  tiw 
feet  of  his  Master,  asked  him  "Domine  quo  vadisr'  To  which  the  Lord  replied, 
«  Yenio  iterum  cruciflgi."  The  disciple  returned,  penitent  and  ashamed,  and  was  voa- 
tyred. 

*  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  vii.,  under  June  29,  in  the  '^  Acta  S.  Pauli  Aposloli " 
The  place  is  deeoribed  as  being  "  Ad  Salvias  Aquaa  tertio  ab  TJrbe  la^de^'' 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

HE  BEINO  DBAD  TET  8FEAJESTH.     (Heb.  xL  4.) 

E!  TIC  o^>^  ikicXiiata  ix^i  ravrqv  r^  kntarohfiv  6c  IlavAoVy  a^  eidokifteint 

Kol  M  Tovry rlc  dl  6  ypa^JKic  rilv  ^iotoAitv,  rd  fiiv  &?.riOec  8edf  oldev, 

(Obioskes  ap.  Enseb.  Hist  EccL  tL  26.) 

"Ad  Hebneos  epistolam  Panli,  fdyo  ccuoscanqae  alteiiuB  earn  ease  patos.'' 
(HiERONTMUB,  Comm.  in  Titum,  c.  2.) 

TBE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.^TIS  INSPIRATION  NOT  AFFBCTED  BT  THE  DOUBTS  CON- 
CERNINO  ns  AUTHORSHIP.— ITS  ORIGINAL  READERS,— <X)NFlJCnNG  TESTIMONT  OF  THE 
PRDanVE  CHURCH  00NCERNIN6  ITS  AUTHOR— HIS  OBJECT  IN  WRITING  IT.— TRANSL/V- 
HON  OF  TBE  EPISTLE. 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  a  snbject  of 
controversy  even  in  the  second  century.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  whose  authorship  is  so  disputed  ;  nor  any  of  which  the  inspira- 
tion is  more  indisputable.  The^earlyxChurch  could  not  determine  whether 
it  was  written  by  Barnabas,  by  toKl^  by  Clement,  or  by  Paul.  Since 
the  Reformation  still  greater  diversity  oi^.  opinion  has  prevailed.  Luther 
assigned  it  to  Apollos,  Calyin  to  .a  discipte  of  the  Apostles.  The  Church 
of  Rome  now  maintains  by  its  infalEbititcr  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Epistle,  which  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  the  same  Church, 
with  the  same  infallibility,  denied-  ^  But  notwithstanding  these  doubts 
concernmg  the  origin  of  this,  canonical  book,  its  inspired  authority  is  be- 
yond all  doubt.  It  is  certain,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  written 
by  a  cotemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  >  that  its  writer  was  the  friend  of  Timotheus  ;  *  and  that  he  was  the 
teacher '  of  one  of  the  Apostolic  Churches.  Moreover  the  Epistle  was 
received  by  the  Oriental  Church  as  canonical  from  the  first.*  Every 
sound  reasoner  must  agree  with  St.  Jerome,*  that  it  matters  nothing 

1  See  Heb.  viL  25,  ziiL  11-13,  and  other  panages  which  speak  of  the  Temple  services 
08  going  on. 

*  See  xilL  23.  >  See  ziiL  19,  diroKaToaraOQ  ifuv. 

4  Clemens  Alex.  ap.  Enseb.  (H.  R  vL  14) ;  Orig.  ap.  Euseb.  (H.  E.  vL  25) ;  and  the 
passages  of  Si  Jerome  qnoted  below. 

B  "  lUad  noetris  dicendtim  est,  banc  epistolam  que  inscribitor  ad  Hebr€Bas  non  solim 
ab  eor.lesiis  orientis,  sed  ab  omnibus  retro  ecclesiasticis  Gneci  sermonis  scriptoribof 
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whether  it  were  written  bj  Luke,  by  Barnabas,  or  bj  Paul,  since  it  ii 
allowed  to  be  the  prodnction  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  has  been  read  in 
the  public  serrice  of  the  Charch  from  the  earliest  times.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  condade  with  GalTin,  that  it  was  not  written  by  St  Paul,  most 
also  join  with  him  in  thinking  the  question  of  its  authorship  a  question  of 
little  moment,  and  in  "  embracing  it  without  controTersy  as  one  of  the 
Apostolical  Epistles."  > 

But  when  we  call  it  an  Epistle,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  distin- 
guished, by  one  remarkable  peculiarity,  fh>m  other  compositions  which 
bear  that  name.  In  ancient  no  less  than  in  modem  times,  it  was  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  an  epistle,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  addressed,  by  the 
writer,  to  some  definite  individual,  or  body  of  individuals  ;  and  a  compo- 
sition which  bore  on  its  surface  neither  the  name  of  its  writer,  nor  an  ad- 
dress to  any  particular  readers,  would  then,  as  now,  have  been  called 
rather  a  treatise  than  a  letter.  It  was  this  peculiarity  *  in  the  portion  of 
Scripture  now  before  us,  which  led  to  some  of  the  doubts  and  perplexities 
concerning  it  which  existed  in  the  earliest  times.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  consider  it  merely  as  a  treatise  or  discourse  ;  because  we  find 
certain  indications  of  an  epistolary  nature,  which  show  that  it  was  origi- 
nally addressed  not  to  the  world  in  general,  nor  to  all  Christians,  nor  e?en 
to  all  Jewish  Christians,  but  to  certain  individual  readers  closely  and  per 
sonally  connected  with  the  writer. 

Let  us  first  examine  these  indications,  and  consider  how  far  they 
tend  to  ascertain  the  readers  for  whom  this  Epistle  was   originally 


In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  held  as  certain  that  the  Epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  Hebrew  Christians.  Throughout  its  pages  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  any  other  class  of  converts.  Its  readers  are  assumed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Levitical  worship,  the  Temple  services,  and  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Mosaic  ritual  They  are  in  danger  of  apostasy  to  Jadaism, 
yet  are  not  warned  (like  the  Oalatia^  and  others)  against  drcumcision; 
plainly  because  they  were  already  circumcised.  They  are  called  to  view 
in  Christianity  the  completion  and  perfect  consunmiation  of  Judaism. 
They  are  called  to  behold  in  Christ  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  in  His  per 

qaafll  Paoli  apostoli  soacipi,  lioet  plerique  earn  vel  Bamabtt  vel  Clementis  arMtrentor; 
et  KmiL  iNTEBnsi  gcjus  sir,  com  eoclesiastici  riri  sit  et  qaotidie  ecclestamm  lectiooe 
oelebretar.'    Hieron. Ep.  ad Dardanam,  129. 

1  **  Ego  earn  inter  Apoetolicas  sine  controver8i&  amplector.  . .  .  Quia  porro  earn 
oomposaerit  non  magnopere  cnrandtun  est  ...  .  Ego  at  Panlam  agnoecam  aoctorem, 
addaci  neqaeo."— Calvin,  in  Ep.  ad  Heb. 

*  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  inscription  which  the  Epistle  at  preecnt  bean 
was  not  a  port  of  tiie  original  document  It  is  well  known  that  the  titles  of  all  ^ 
Epistles  were  of  later  origin ;  and  the  title  by  which  tids  was  first  known  was  mere!] 
vpdc  *EQnaiov^,  and  not  IlavXov  npdg  *Ej3paiovc, 
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«oxr  the  antitype  <^  the  priesthood,  ia  His  offices  the  eternal  realisation  or 
the  sacrificial  and  mediatorial  functions  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 

Yet,  as  we  have  said  above,  this  work  is  not  a  treatise  addressed  to  all 
Jewish  Christians  throughout  the  world,  but  to  nne  particular  Church, 
concerning  which  we  learn  the  following  facts : — First,  its  members  had 
BtedfasUy  endured  persecution  and  the  loss  of  property ;  secondly,  they 
had  shewn  sympathy  to  their  imprisoned  brethren  and  to  Christians  gene* 
rally  (x.  32-34  andTi  10)  ;  thirdly,  they  were  now  indatiger  of  apostasy, 
and  had  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood  (zii.  3-4  ;  see  also  t.  11,  Ac.,  tL  9, 
Ac) ;  fourthly,  their  church  had  existed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
(y.  12),  and  some  of  its  chief  pastors  were  dead  (ziil  7)  ;  fifthly,  their 
prayers  are  demanded  for  the  restoration  to  them  of  the  writer  of  the  Epis- 
tle, who  was  therefore  personally  connected  with  them  (xiii.  19)  ;  sixthly, 
they  were  acquainted  with  Timotheus,  who  was  about  to  visit  them  (xiiL 
23) ;  seventhly,  the  arguments  addressed  to  them  presuppose  a  power  on 
their  part  of  appreciating  that  spiritualising  and  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  distinguished  the  Alexandrian '  School  of 
Jewish  Theology  ;  eighthly,  they  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Septuagint  version,  because  every  one  of  the  numerous  quota- 
tions is  taken  from  that  version,  even  where  it  differs  materiaUy  from  tbe 
Hebrew  ;  ninthly,  the  language  in  which  they  are  addressed  is  Hellenistic 
Greek,  and  not  Aramaic* 

It  has  been  concluded  by  the  majority,  both  of  andoit  and  modem 
critics,  that  the  church  addressed  was  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  was 
situate  in  Palestine.  In  favour  of  this  view  it  is  urged,  fin^^  that  no 
church  out  of  Palestine  could  have  consisted  so  exclusively  of  Jewish 
converts.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Epistle,  though  add/rtsKd 
only  to  Jewish  converts,  and  ccmtemplatmg  their  position  and  their 
dangers  exclusively,  might  still  have  been  sent  to  a  church  which  con- 

1  The  resemblanoe  between  the  E^iisile  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  writings  of  Philo  it 
most  striking.  It  extends  not  only  to  the  general  points  mentioned  in  the  text,  bat  to 
particular  doctrines  and  eiprenlons :  the  parallel  panages  are  enomerated  by  Bleek. 

*  It  may  be  considered  as  an  establiehed  poin^  that  the  Greek  Epistle  i^iich  we 
now  have  is  the  (nriginaL  Some  of  the  eariy  fathers  thought  that  the  original  had 
been  written  in  Aramaic ;  bat  the  origin  of  this  tradition  seems  to  have  been,  let,  the 
belief  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  St  Paul,  combined  with  the  perception  of  its 
dissimilarity  in  style  to  his  writings ;  and  Sndlj,  the  belief  that  it  was  addreved  to  the 
Palestinian  Church.  That  the  present  Epistle  is  no^  a  translation  from  an  Aramaic 
original  is  proved,  1st,  by  the  quotation  of  the  Septuagint  argumtntmtmtiyy  where  it 
difflbn  from  the  Hebfew ;  ftr  instonoe,  Heb.  x.  38:  2ndly,  by  the  potr^mmoMiM  upon 
Qrttk  words,  which  coold  not  be  translated  into  Aramaic,  #.  g.  that  on  6iadiiai 
(Ix.  16) ;  Srdly,  by  the  free  use  of  Greek  cempoands,  such  as  xoXv^Mpur,  ^naiyaafia, 
e^epioraToc*  Ac.,  which  coold  onlj  be  expressed  in  Aramaic  by  ai^ward  periphrases; 
4th,  by  the  fact  that  even  the  earliest  writers  had  never  seen'  a  c<^  of  tiie  mnposed 
Aramaic  original    Its  existence  was  only  hypothetical  from  the  UnL 
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tained  Gentile  converts  also.  In  fact,  even  in  the  chorch  of  Jernsaleo 
ftself  there  most  have  been  some  converts  from  among  the  Gentile  so- 
jonmers  who  lived  in  that  city  ;  so  that  the  argument  proves  too  moch. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  discourse  addressed  to  a  mixed 
congregation  should  discuss  the  position  of  every  individual  memher.  If 
an  overwhelming  msgority  belong  to  a  particular  class,  the  minoritj  ii 
often  passed  over  in  addresses  directed  to  the  whole  body.  Again,  the 
Epistle  may  have  been  intended  for  the  Hebrew  members  only  of  some 
particular  church,  which  contained  also  Gentile  members  ;  and  this  would 
perhaps  explain  the  absence  of  the  usual  address  and  salutation  at  the 
commencement.  Secondly,  it  is  urged  that  none  but  Palestmiaa  Jews 
would  have  felt  the  attachment  to  the  Levitical  ritual  implied  in  the 
readers  of  this  Epistle.  But  we  do  not  see  why  the  same  attachment 
may  not  have  been  felt  in  every  great  community  of  Hebrews ;  nay,  we 
know  historically  that  no  Jews  were  more  devotedly  attached  to  the  Tern- 
ole  worship  than  those  of  the  dispersion,  who  were  only  able  to  visit  the 
Temple  itself  at  distant  intervals,  but  who  still  looked  to  it  as  the  centrd 
point  of  their  religious  unity  and  of  their  national  existence.'  Thirdly,  it 
19  alleged  that  many  passages  seem  to  imply  readers  who  had  the  Temple 
services  going  on  continually  under  their  eyes.  The  whole  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  chapters  speak  of  the  Levitical  ritual  in  a  manner  which  natu- 
rally suggests  this  idea.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  argued,  that  snch 
passages  imply  no  more  than  that  amount  of  familiarity  which  might  he 
presupposed,  in  those  who  were  often  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to  the  great 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.* 

Thus,  then,  we  cannot  see  that  the  Epistle  must  necessarily  have  been 
addressed  to  Jews  of  PaksHm,  because  addressed  to  Hebrews}  And, 
moreover,  if  we  examine  the  preceding  nine  conditions  which  must  be  sa- 
tisfied by  its  readers,  we  shall  find  some  of  them  which  could  scarcely 
apply  to  the  church  of  Jerusalen^,  or  any  other  church  in  Palestine. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Palestinian  Church  was  remarkable 
for  its  poverty,  and  was  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  of  other 
churches  ;  whereas  those  addressed  here  are  themselves  the  liberal 
benefactors  of  others.  Again,  those  here  addressed  have  not  yet  re- 
tisted  unto  blood;  whereas  the  Palestinian  Church  had  produced  many 
martyrs,  in  several   persecutions.     Moreover,    the   Palestinian*  Je^ 

1  They  shewed  this  by  the  large  contribations  which  they  sent  to  the  Temple  fro* 
aU  conntries  where  thej  were  dispersed ;  see  above,  p.  369. 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  Ebrard,  that  the  Epistle  contains  indications  thai  the  Cbrif 
tians  addressed  had  been  excluded  from  the  Temple. 

3  Bleek  and  De  Wette  have  nrged  the  title  npdc  'Eppalovc  to  prove  the  same  point 
But  Wieeeler  (p.  485-4S8)  haa  conclusively  shewn  that  EPptiloc  was  applied  as  fo- 
perly  to  Hebrews  of  the  dispersion,  as  to  Hebrews  of  Palestine. 

4  Cultivated  individuals  at  Jerusalem  (as,  for  instance,  the  pupils  of  Gamslid] 
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would  hardly  be  addressed  in  a  style  of  reasoning  adapted  to  minds  im- 
bned  with  Alexandrian  cnltnre.  Finally,  a  letter  to  the  chnrch  of  Pales- 
tine wonld  snrely  have  been  written  in  the  language  of  Palestine  ;  or,  at 
least,  when  the  Scriptures  of  Hebraism  were  appealed  to,  they  would  not 
have  been  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  version,  where  it  differs  from  ihi 
Hebrew, 

These  considerations  (above  all,  the  last)  seem  to  negative  the  hypo- 
thesis that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  a  church  situate  in  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  the  latter  portion  of  them  point  to  another  church,  from  which 
we  may  more  plausibly  conceive  it  to  have  been  intended,  namely,  that  of 
Alexandria.'  Such  a  supposition  would  at  once  account  for  the  Alexan- 
drian tone  of  thought  and  reasoning,  and  for  the  quotations  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  *  while  the  wealth  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  would  explain  the 
liberality  here  commended  ;  and  the  immense  Hebrew  population  of  Alex- 
andria would  render  it  natural  that  the  Epistle  should  contemplate  the 
Hebrew  Christians  alone  in  that  church,  wherein  there  may  perhaps  at 
first  have  been  as  few  Qentile  converts  as  in  Jerusalem  itself.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,'  offered  as  being 
embarrassed  with  fewer  dilQcnlties  than  any  other  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Such  then  being  the  utmost  which  we  can  ascertain  concerning  the 
readers  of  the  Epistle,  what  can  we  learn  of  its  writer  ?  Let  us  first  ex- 
amine the  testimony  of  the  Primitive  Church  on  this  question.  It  is  well 
summed  up  by  St.  Jerome  in  the  following  passage  :  * — "  That  which  is 
called  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  thought  not  to  be  Paul's,  because  of 

woald  have  folly  entered  into  sach  reasoning ;  but  it  wonld  scarcely  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  mass  of  Jewish  believers.  Bleek  (as  we  have  before  observed)  has 
■hewn  manj  instances  of  parallelism  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
writings  of  Philo,  the  representative  of  Alexandrian  Judaism. 

1  The  canon  <^  Mnratori  mentions  an  epistle  ad  Alexandrinos  (which  it  rejects), 
and  takes  no  notice  of  any  epistle  ad  Hebrmos.  We  cannot  prove,  however,  that  this 
epistle  ad  Mexandrinoa  was  the  same  with  our  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

'  Bleek  has  endeavoured  to  prove  (and  we  think  mccessMly)  tiiat  these  are  not 
only  from  the  LXX.,  bat  from  the  Alexandrian  MSS.  of  the  LXX  But  we  do  not 
indst  on  this  argument,  as  it  is  liable  to  some  donbt. 

s  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Wleseler  should  have  encumbered  his  able  arguments  in 
defence  of  this  hypothesis  (originally  suggested  by  Schmidt)  by  maintaining  that  the 
constant  aUudons  to  the  Temple  and  hierarchy  in  this  Epistle  refer  to  the  Egyptian 
temple  built  by  Onias  at  Leontopolis.  This  hypotiiesis  is  sufBciently  refuted  by  Wie- 
wler's  own  admission  (501),  that  even  Philo  the  Alexandrian,  when  epeaking  of  the 
TempUf  knows  but  one,  viz.  the  Temple  on  Mount  24ion. 

4  **  Epistola  quiB  fertur  ad  Hebrmos  non  ejus  [Pauli]  creditur  propter  stili  sermon* 
isque  distantiam;  sed  vel  Bamabes  (juxta  Tertullianum) ;  vel  Lues  evangelistn 
( juxta  quosdam) ;  vel  dementis  (Roman»  postea  ecclesiie  epi&copi)  qucm  aiunt  sen- 
tentias  Paul!  proprio  ordlnasse  et  omasse  sermone ;  vel  certe,  quia  Paulus  scribebal 
ad  Hebreoe,  et  propter  invidiam  sui  apud  eos  nominis,  titnlum  in  principio  saluta 
tionis  amputaveraf — Hieron.  CataL  Script 
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tho  difference  of  style  and  langaage,  but  is  ascribed  either  to  UaroAUi 
(according  to  Tertollian),  or  to  Lake  the  Evangelist  (according  to  some 
anthorilies),  or  to  Clement  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Rome),  who  is  said  to 
have  arranged  and  adorned  Paul's  sentiments  in  his  own  language ;  or  at 
least  it  is  thonght  that  Paul  abstained  from  the  inscription  of  his  name  at 
its  commencement,  because  it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrews,  among  wbon 
he  was  unpopular."  Here  then  we  find  that  the  EjHstle  was  ascribed  to 
four  different  writers — St  Barnabas,  St  Luke,  St.  Clement,  or  St  Paul 
With  regard  to  the  first,  Tertullian  expressly  says  that  copies  of  the  EpiS' 
tie  in  his  day  bore  the  inscription,  "  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  He* 
brews."  *  The  same  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Philastrios.^  The  opIoioB 
that  either  Luke  or  Clement  was  the  writer  is  mentioned  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,*  Origen,'  and  others  ;  but  they  seem  not  to  haye  considered 
Luke  or  Clement  as  the  independent  authors  of  the  EfHstle,  but  only  as 
editors  of  the  sentupents  of  Paul  Some  held  that  Luke  had  only  traoi- 
lated  the  Pauline  original ;  others  that  he  or  Clement  bad  systematued 
the  teaching  of  their  master  with  a  c<Hnmentaiy  *  of  their  own.  Foor^j, 
St.  Paul  was  held  to  be,  in  some  sense,  the  atUkar  of  tho  Bpistie,  by  the 
Greek  *  ecclesiastical  writers  generally ;  though  no  one,  so  far  as  we 
know,  maintained  that  he  had  written  it  in  its  present  fonn.  On  the  othtf 
hand,  the  Latin  Church,  till  the  fourth  century,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Epistle  *  as  Paul's  in  any  sense. 

Thus  there  were,  in  fact,  only  two  persons  whose  claim  to  the  indif^^ 
dent  authorship  of  the  Epistle  was  maintained  in  the  Primitive  Chim^ 
viz.  St  Barnabas  and  St  Paul.  Those  who  contend  that  Bamabes  wa& 
the  author,  confirm  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  by  the  following  argo- 
ments  from  internal  evidence.  First,  Barnabas  was  a  Levite,  and  {heie^ 
fore  would  naturally  dwell  on  the  Levitical  wcMrship  which  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  topic  of  this  Epistle.    Secondly,  Barnabas  was  a  native  of 

1  EztatenhnetBiBNiBJititcaiiflADHEBiLBos."— DePQdic20.  <"  Sant  alH  qa<>q»A 
qui  epistolam  Paul!  ad  Hebneoa  non  adsenmt  eaae  Ipeiiu,  eed  dioont  ant  BanalMB  eflw 
apoBtoU  aat,"  ftc— Philaat  Hsoree.  89. 

*  *T^  npdc  'EPpaiovc  hrurroXifv  UavXov  fttv  eJvai  f^ai,  yeypdfeai  ^  'KSpaim 
'EppdU^  ^Qvf,  AovK&v  di  ^prifju^  abr^  fiedep/tijvevoavTt^  ixdoOvtu  rcic  'iU^I**'' 
—Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Enaeb.  H.  R  vL  14. 

s  After  stating  that  the  style  la  admitted  not  to  be  tbat  of  Si  Paul,  Oigen  adds  bit 
own  opinion  that  the  £|^e  waa  written  by  aome  diaclple  of  St  Panl,  who  lecoided 
the  Bentimenta  {rd  vorjftara)  of  the  Apoatle,  and  ccunmented  Uke  a  scholiast  (i^ttoa 
jXoJuoYpa^tTttvToc)  npon  the  teacliing  of  hia  master.  Then  follows  the  paasegw  ^^ 
we  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter  as  a  motto ;  after  which  be  mentions  the  trtditiiB 
•boat  Clement  and  Luke.— Origenea,  ap.  Euaeb.  Hist  £c.  vL  25. 

*  See  the  preceding  note. 

»  See  the  passage  qaoted  above  fh>m  Jerome's  Epistle  to  Dardanna 
«  Even  Cyprian  rejected  it  (De  Exhort  Mart  cap.  xi.),  and  Hilary  is  the  first  wnw 
of  the  Western  Church  who  received  it  as  St.  Paul-& 
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Cypnts,  and  Cyprus  was  peculiarly  connected  with  Alexandria ;  so  that 
a  Cyprian  Levite  would  most  probably  receive  his  theological  education 
at  Alexandria.  This  would  agree  with  the  Alexandrian  character  of  the 
argumentation  of  this  Epistle.  Thirdly,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  a 
friend  of  l^otheus  (see  above)  ;  so  was  Barnabas  (cf.  Acts  xiii.  and 
xiv.  with  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  Fourthly,  the  Hebraic  appellation  which  Bar- 
nabas received  from  the  Apostles — "  Son  of  Exhortation^^  ^ — shews  that 
he  possessed  the  ^  necessary  for  writing  a  composition  distinguished  for 
the  power  of  its  hortatory  admonitions. 

The  advocates  of  the  Pauline  authorship  urge,  in  addition  to  the 
external  testimony  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  following  argu- 
ments from  internal  evidence.  First,  that  the  general  plan  of  the  Epistle 
is  similar  to  that  of  Paul's  other  writings ;  secondly,  that  its  doctrinal 
statements  are  identical  with  Paul's  ;  thirdly,  that  there  are  many  points 
of  similarity  between  its  phraseology  and  diction  and  those  of  Paul.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  the  Pauline  origin  argue,  first,  that  the 
rhetorical  character  of  the  composition  is  altogether  unlike  Paul's  other 
writings ;  secondly,  that  there  are  many  points  of  difference  in  the  phra- 
seology and  diction ;  thirdly,  that  the  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  made  in  the  same  form  as  Paul's  ;'  fourthly,  that  the  writer  in- 
cludes himself  among  those  who  had  received  the  Gospel  from  the  original 
disables  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (ii.  3),*  whereas  St.  Paul  declares  that  the 
Qospel  was  not  taught  him  by  man^  hut  hy  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Oal.  i.  11,  12)  ;  fifthly,  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles  always  b^n  with  his 
name,  and  always  specify  in  the  salutation  the  persons  to  whom  they  are- 
addressed.* 

1  The  name  Is  tranelated  by  Winer,  Sohn  krS{fHger  religiBser  Anspraehej  and  is 
derived  from  g^=sir/x>^eveiv,  or  napoKaXtlv,  See  Winer's  Realworterbuch,  and 
Wahl's  Lexicon  m  voce,  and  YoL  L  p.  117,  note  6. 

*  The  ablest  English  champion  of  the  Pauline  authorship  is  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has 
stated  the  argoments  on  both  ddes  with  that  perfect  candour  which  so  peculiarly  dis* 
tingoishes  him  among  theological  writers.  See  Davidson's  Introdnction,  vol.  ill  p. 
163-259.  Ebrard,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Epistle,  argaes  plaosibly  in  fiivoor  of  the* 
hypothesis  mentioned  above,  that  it' was  written  by  St  Luke,  under  the  direction  of  St 
PauL  He  modifies  this  hypotheds  by  snppodng  Lnkc  to  receive  Paul's  instmctioni. 
at  Rome,  and  then  to  write  the  Epistle  in  some  other  part  of  Italy.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  argument  on  which  he  mahily  relies  (viz.  that  the  writer  of  ziil  1&. 
could  not  have  been  the  writer  of  ziii.  23)  is  untenable. 

s  It  should  be  observed  that  the  three  preceding  arguments  do  not  contradict  the 
primitive  opinion  that  the  Epistle  contained  the  embodiment  of  St  Paul's  senti- 
ments by  the  pen  of  Luke  fx  Clement 

4  Some  have  argued  that  this  could  not  have  been  said  by  Barnabas,  because  tfiey 
receive  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Barnabas  was  one  of - 
the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ  Bat  this  tradition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  coofo- 
sion  between  Barnabas  and  Barsabas  (Acts  L  23).  TertulUan  speaks  of  Barnabas  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Apostles,  ''qui  ab  Apostolis  didicit"— De  Pudic.  c.  20. 

*  Wc  have  not  mentioned  here  the  mistakes  which  some  suppose  the  writer  to  hav<>^ 

VOL  II. — 82 
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Berend  Tery  able  modem  critica  hare  agreed  with  Lather  m  osngmns 
the  anthonhip  of  this  Epistle  to  ApoUos,  chiefly  because  we  know  bim  to 
have  been  a  learned  Alexandrian  Jew/  and  because  he  fulfils  the  other 
conditions  mentioned  above,  as  required  by  the  internal  eyidence.  Bil 
we  need  not  dwell  on  this  opinion,  since  it  is  not  based  on  external  tes- 
timony, and  since  Barnabas  folfils  the  requisite  conditions  almost  equally 
weU. 

Finally,  we  may  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  wMdi  we 
hare  recorded,  we  need  not  scruple  to  speak  of  this  portion  of  Scripture 
by  its  canonical  designation,  as  "the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews."  We  have  seen  that  Jerome  expresses  the  greatest  doubts 
concerning  its  authorship ;  and  that  Origen  says,  "  the  writer  is  known  to 
God  alone  :"  the  same  doubts  are  expressed  by  Eusebius  and  by  Augus- 
tine ;  yet  all  these  great  writers  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Epistle  as 
tke  tDords  of  Paul  In  fact,  whether  written  by  Barnabas,  by  Luke,  bj 
Clement,  or  by  ApoUos,  it  represented  the  views,  and  was  impregnated 
by  the  influence,  of  the  great  Apostle,  whose  disciples  even  the  chief  of 
these  apostolic  men  might  well  be  called.  By  their  writings,  no  less  than 
by  his  own,  he  being  dead  yet  spake. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  converts,  who  were  tempted  to  apostatise  fh)m  Christianity,  aod 
return  to  Judaism.  Its  primary  object  was  to  check  this  apostasy,  bj 
shewing  them  the  true  end  and  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  system,  and  its 
symbolical  and  transitory  character.  They  were  taught  to  look  tbroogb 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  through  the  type  to  the  antitype.  But  the 
treatise,  though  first  called  forth  to  meet  the  needs  of  Hebrew  converts, 
was  not  designed  for  their  instruction  only.  The  Spirit  of  Qod  has  chosen 
this  occasion  to  enlighten  the  Universal  Church  concerning  the  design  ci 
the  ancient  covenant,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptores. 
Nor  could  the  memory  of  St  Paul  be  enshrined  in  a  nobler  monument^ 
nor  his  mission  on  earth  be  more  fitly  dosed,  than  by  this  insjHred  record 
of  the  true  subordination  of  Judaism  to  Christianitv. 

made  concerning  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Temple  and  the  official  datkfl  ot^ 
High  Priest    These  difflcnltiea  wOl  be  discnsBed  in  the  notes  upon  the  paanges  when 
thej  occnr.    They  are  not  of  a  Idnd  which  tend  to  fix  the  anthorship  of  the  I^^MW 
mpon  one  mofe  than  upon  another  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  asnfgnWI. 
I  ActsxTiil  34 
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L 

1  God,»  who  at  sundry  tunes  and  in  divers  man-  ^^  ^SJSi 
ners  spake  of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the  prophets,  £^/^^^^ 

2  hath'  in  these  last  days  *  spoken  to  ns  by  *  His  Son,  ©^ h»  8<w. 
whom  He  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  He  made 

3  the  universe ;  •  who  being  an  emanation '  of  His  glory,  and  an 
express*  image  of  His  substance,*  and  upholding  all  things  by 
the  word  of  His  power,  when  He  had  by  Himself  made  purifi* 
cation  ^  for  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 

4  on  high ;  being  made  so  much  greater  than  the  angels,  as  He 
hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they 

6  For  to  which  of  the  Angels "  said  He  at  any  ^  *tii% 
time,  "  Thou  art  my  son^  this  day  hwoe  I  begotten  e^- 

I  We  haye  the  foUowing  oircmnstances  to  fix  the  date  of  this  I^istle : — 

(1)  The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  standing,  and  the  serrices  going  on  undistorbed 
^TiL  25.  xiiL  11-13).  Hence  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in 
AJ>.  70. 

(2)  lis  aathor  was  at  liberty  in  Italy;  and  Timothens  was  jost  Uberated  Arom  im 
prisonment  (ziiL  23,  24).  If  St  Paul  wrote  it,  this  wonld  fix  the  date  at  63 ;  bat  as 
we  do  not  hear  that  Timothens  was  then  imprisoned  in  Italy  (either  in  Acts,  or  in  tha 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  where  allosionB  might  be  expected  to  the  fact),  it  wonld  seem 
more  probable  that  his  imprisonment  here  mentioned  took  place  about  the  time  of  St 
Paul's  death ;  and  that  he  was  liberated  after  the  death  of  Nero.  This  wonld  place 
the  date  of  the  I^istle  in  aj>.  68  or  69. 

(3)  This  date  agrees  with  iL  3,  which  places  the  readers  of  the  i^tle  among  those 
who  had  not  seen  our  Lord  in  the  flesh ;  for  ifielc  there  plainly  includes  the  readers  as 
well  as  the  writes. 

•  In  order  to  mark  the  difference  of  style  and  character  between  this  and  the  pre 
ceding  Epistles,  the  translator  has  in  this  Epistle  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
language  of  the  authorised  yersion. 

>  The  Hellenistio  peculiarity  of  using  the  acvist  for  the  perfect  (which  is  not  un- 
conmion  in  St  Paul's  writings,  see  Bom.  xL  30,  and  PblL  UL  12)  is  very  ft^uent  in 
thisl^isile. 

4  'Eir*  ioxarcv  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  It  should  perhaps  rather  be  trana> 
latedi  ^  in  the  end  tf  these  day$,"  theee  day*  being  oontrastod  with  the  Aiture  period 
6  fUXhjv  aluv, 

•  'Ev  is  more  than  "6y  "  (so  in  the  preceding  verse);  in  the  person  of  Hie  Sen 
▼ould  be  more  accurate. 

•  Todc  aiufvac:  so  xL  3. 

7  *Iiiravyaofia^  not "  brightness  "  (A.  Y.),  but  emanation^  as  of  light  from  the  sua 
The  word  and  idea  occur  in  Philo. 

•  XapoKTvpt  literally,  impression,  as  of  a  seal  on  wax.  The  same  expresBion  is  used 
xty  Philo  concerning  6  itdioc  A^/of . 

•  'Xir6<jTaatc,  not  ** person "  (A.  Y.),  but  substance.    (y£  xL  1 ;  and  see  note  on 

m.u. 

•9  The  <$«*  iavroif  and  f/iwv  of  T.  B.  are  not  found  m  some  of  the  best  MSS. 
Xbfi  Law  (according  to  a  Jewish  tradition  frequently  confirmed  in  the  New  Tc* 
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tJue  / '  and  again,  ^^Ivnll  he  to  htm  a  father,  and  he  shall  he  to 
me  a  son.^^*    But  when  He  bringeth  back'  the  First-begotten  e 
into  the  world,  He  saith,  ^^And  let  all  the  angels  of  Ood  war- 
ship  him.^^  *    And  of  the  angels  He  saith,  "  Who  maketh  his  1 
angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  flames  offl/re^^  *    But  unto  the 
Son  He  saith,  "7%y  throne,  0  Ood,  is  for  ever  and  ever  /as 
sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  hi:igdom.     Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness  and  haled  iniquity.     Therefore,  God,  9 
even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  ahove 
thy  feUxms?^^    And  ^^Thou,  Lord,  in    the  beginning  didstia 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
works  of  thine  hands.    They  shall  perish,  hut  thou  rem/iinesi;  11 
and  they  aU  shaU  warn  old  as  doth  a  ga/nnent,  amd  as  a  ves-Vi 
ture  shall  thou  fold  them  up  and  they  shall  he  clumped; 
hut  thou  aH  the  same,  and  thy  years  shaU  notfail.^^ '       # 

But  to  which  of  the  angels  hath  He  said  at  any  time,  "/^13 
thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  enemies  thy  foot- 
stooiy  •    Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  exe-l4 
cute  His  service,  for  *  the  sake  of  those  who  shall  inherit  salva- 
tion? 

tament)  was  delivered  l^  angels  (Acts  yiL  5S.    GaL  iii.  19.    Heh.  iL  3).    ileoce  the 
emphasis  here  liud  opon  the  inferiority  of  the  angels  to  the  Messiah,  whence  followi 
the  inferiority  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel.    This  inference  is  expressed  IL  S. 
1  Ps.  IL  7.    (LXX.) 

•  2  Sam.  viL  14  (LXX.)  (originaUy  spoken  of  Solomon,  in  whom  we  see  a  (ype  d 
Christ    CfPs-boiL) 

)  'Cray  irdXtv  glaaYdy^,  UteraUy,  tohtn  he  shaU  hoBt  brought  back,  qutan  rvrtut 
introduxerit,  not  iterunif  quum  introdueit,  (De  Wette  contra  Bleek.)  The  ateen- 
9ion  of  (>hrist  haying  been  mentioned,  His  return  to  judge  the  world  foUows. 

•  This  quotation  forms  an  exception  to  Bleek's  assertion  that  the  quotations  in  this 
Epistle  are  always  from  the  Alexandrian  text  of  the  LXX.  It  is  from  Deut  xx^  4$, 
verbatim  aco<»ding  to  the  MSS.  foUowed  l^  the  T.  R.;  but  not  accordmg  to  the 
Codex  Alex.,  which  reads  viol,  instead  of  dyyehii.  The  LXX.  here  differs  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  entirely  omits  the  words  here  quoted.  The  passage  where  tiie  quots- 
tion  occurs  is  at  the  concludon  of  the  final  song  of  Moses,  where  he  is  describing  God'i 
vengeance  upon  His  enemies.  It  seems  here  to  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense  to  (be 
last  judgment 

ft  Ps.  civ.  4.  Quoted  according  to  LXX.  The  Hebrew  is,  «  Who  maketh  the  wiodi 
his  messengers,  and  the  flames  his  ministers."  But  the  thought  expressed  here  is,  that 
Grod  employs  His  angels  in  the  phy^cal  operations  of  the  universe.  Uvevftara  )s 
equivalent  to  dve/ioi,  as  at  John  iii  8  and  Cren.  viiL  1.    (LXX) 

•  Ps.  xlv.  6-7.    (LXX.) 

7  Ps.  ciL  26-2a  (LXX.)  It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  this  deK^tior. 
applied  in  the  orifi^al  to  Gk)d,  is  here  without  hesitation  ^»plied  to  Christ 

•  Ps.  ex.  L  (LXX.)  Applied  to  tiie  Messiah  by  our  Lord  hinBelf,  bj  Si  ?e^ 
(Acts  iL  35),  and  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor,  xv.  25). 

•  The  A.  V.  '•  to  minuter  for  them,"  is  incorrect 
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1  Therefore,  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  which  we  hare  heard,  lest  at  anj  time  we  should  let 

2  them  slip/  For  if  the  word  declared  by  angels*  was  stedfast, 
and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  due  re- 

3  qnital ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation! 
which  was  declared  at  first  by  the  Lord,  and  was  established  > 

4  unto  us*  on  firm  foundations  by  those  who  heard  Him,  God 
also  bearing  them  witness  both  with  signs  and  wonders  and 
divers  miracles,  and  with  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He 
distributed*  according  to  His  own  will. 

5  For  not  unto  angels  hath  He  subjected  the  world  •  to  come, 

6  whereof  we  speak.  But  one  in  a  certain  place  testified,  saying, 
"  What  ia  mem  that  thou  art  vrmvdfuL  cf  hvm^  or  the  son  of 

7  man  thai  thou  rega/rdest  him  f  For  a  little  ^  while  thou  hast 
made  hmh  lower  than   the  wngds;  them  Uast  crowned  him 

8  with  glory  and  honour j^  thou  hast  jput  ail  things  in  subjec- 
tion under  his  feetJ^ »  For  in  that  He  ^^jput  ail  things  in  sub- 
jection  "  under  Him,  He  left  nothing  that  should  not  be  put 
under  Him. 

But  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  in  subjection     Thehumoi*. 

9  under  Him.  But  we  behold  Jesus,  who  was  "^br  waS  °nee^ 
a  UtUe  while  made  lower  than  the  amds^^  crown-  ^  conLS^w 
ed  through  ^  the  suffering  of  death  with  glory  and  ™«^  ^««*  *» 
honour;  that  by  the  firee  gift  of  God  He  might 


1 


The  actlTe  sigiiificatlon  here  c^ven  in  A.  Y.  is  defended  bj  Bnttman  and  WahL 
See  Wahl  in  Toce  vapapfiiQ, 

•  Viz.  the  Moeaio  Law.    See  the  note  on  L  5. 

3  'EpeQatudnt  tooM  estabiished  on  firm  ground, 

4  On  the  inferences  from  this  verse,  see  above,  p.  499. 

•  Uepio/iolc.    Cf  1  Cor.  ziL  11. 

•  The  tDorld  to  come  here  corresponds  with  the  /li^Xovoav  noJuv  of  ziii.  14.  The 
salgeotion  of  this  to  the  Mesdah  (though  not  yet  accomplished,  see  verse  9)'  was 
another  proof  of  His  soperioritj  to  the  angels. 

7  Bpaxv  Tt  may  mean  m  a  $maU  degree,  at  for  a  short  time;  the  former  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original,  bat  the  latter  meaning  is  taken  here,  as  we  see  from 
verse  9th. 

•  The  T.  R.  inserts  xdl  Korfortjoac  oM*  M  rd  ipya  ruv  x^H*»v  <fov,  bat  this  h 
not  foand  in  the  best  MSS. 

>  Ps.  viil  5-7.  (LXX.)  Qaoted  also  (with  a  slight  variation)  as  referring  to  our 
Lord,  1  Oor.  xv.  27,  and  Eph.  L  22.  The  Hebrew  Psalmist  ep^ka  of  mankind ;  iae 
New  Testament  teaches  as  to  apply  his  words  in  a  higher  sense  to  (Christ,  the  reprp 
tentative  of  glorified  hamanity. 

»  Compare  PhiL  U.  6-9. 
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taste  death  for  all  men.    For  it  became  Him,  throngb  *  whomu 
are  all  things,  and  hj  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing'  many 
sons  unto  glory,  to  consecrate'  bj  sufferings  the  captain^  of 
their  salvation. 

For  both  He  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are*  sanctified, ii 
have  all  one  Father ;  wherefore,  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren,  saying,  ^^I  ivUl  declare  thy  name  to  my  hrethrerij  inu 
the  midst  qf  the  congregation  will  I  smg  jpraisea  unto  theeT  • 
And  again,  ^^IwiU  put  my  trust  in  him;  lOy  land  the  chUd-lZ 
ren  which  God  hath  given  me?^^  Forasmuch  then  as  ^^  ^  chUA-  u 
ren^^  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same,  that  by  death  He  might  destroy  the 
lord  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil ;  and  might  deliver  them  who  15 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 
For  He  giveth  His  aid,*  not  unto  angels,  but  unto  the  seed  of  16 
Abraham.    Wherefore,  it  behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  17 
made  like  unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  become  a  merci- 
ful'' and  faithful  High  Priest  in  the  things  of  God,  to  make 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.    For  whereas  He  hath  him- is 
self  been  tried  '<^  by  suffering.  He  is  able  to  succour  them  Uiat 
are  in  trial. 

1  Compare  Bom.  zL  36,  and  1  Cor.  vUL  6L     God  ia  here  described  as  Uie  Fint 
Cause  {6C  dy),  and  the  sostainer  {dC  oi)  of  the  universe. 
'  'Aydyovrm  is  here  used  for  dydyovri.    So  itaicfuvSfjuvWt  Acts  zi.  12. 

>  TeXeUioatf  UteraUy,  to  bring  to  the  appointed  aeeompUshment,  to  devehpe  the 
full  idea  of  the  eharaeter,  to  eomummate.  The  latter  word  wonld  be  the  best  trans- 
lation, if  it  were  not  so  nnosnal  as  applied  to  persons ;  but  the  w<»d  eoneeerate  is  often 
used  in  the  same  sense,  and  is  emplcyyed  in  the  A.  Y.  as  a  translation  of  this  Tsrb, 
vU.28. 

•  'Apxvyov.  The  ao^o/ievoi  are  here  represented  as  an  army,  with  Jesus  lesdiog 
them  on.    Compare  ziL  2. 

»  *Ayiai^6fievotj  UteraUj,  toho  cure  in  the  process  of  $anct\ficatUnu 

•  Ps.  zziL  2S.  (LXX.  with  dirayyeXQ  for  diriy^oofuu,)  Here  agidn  the  Hessisnio 
application  of  tliis  Psalm  (which  is  not  apparent  in  the  original)  is  very  instnictiTe. 

7  This  quototion  from  Is.  yilL  17-18  (LXX)  appears  in  English  to  be  broken  into 
two  (which  destroys  the  sense),  if  the  intermediate  koI  ndXiv  be  translated.  Indeed, 
it  may  weU  be  suspected  that  it  has  here  been  introduced  into  the  HSS.,  by  an  entf 
of  transcription,  from  the  line  above. 

•  'EiriXofipdveaeix,  means  to  assist  here.  So  it  is  used  in  Sirach  iv.  12.  The  A.  ^• 
mIstraEfilatea  Hke  present  tense  tiBptut, 

>  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  trandate  that  he  might  become  merciful,  ^ 
a  faithfidf  k/Q. 

10  LiteraUy,  hath  suffered  v>hen  in  trial,  Ueipd^eaOai  does  not  mean  usually  to  ^ 
tempted  to  sin,  but  to  be  tried  by  affiietiony  "  calamitatilnu  exereeriJ^  (WahL)  Ot 
1  Cor.  z.  13,  and  James  L  2.  Hence  it  is  better  not  to  translate  it  by  temptati^ 
which,  in  modem  English,  conveys  only  the  former  idea.    A  perplezity  may  pcAH* 
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1  Wherefore,  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  a  hea-  g«totfawfei« 
^enly  calling,  consider  the  aposde  >  and  High  Priest 

2  of  our*  Confession,  Ohrist'  Jesns;  who  was  faithful  to  Him  that 
appointed  Him,  as  Moses  also  was  ^^ faithful  in  all  the  hottsehold 

^(fGodJ^*  ForgreatergloryisduetoHim  than  unto  Moses,  in- 
asmuch as  the  founder  of  the  household  is  honoured  aboye  the 

4  household.    For  eyery  household  hath  some  founder;  but  he 

5  that  hath  founded  all  things  is  Qod.  And  Moses  indeed  was 
^^ faithful  in  aU  the  hoicsehold  of  God  *'  as  "  a  Servant "  *  ap- 
pointed to  testify  the  words  that  should  be  spoken  [unto  him] : 

6  but  Christ  as  "  flt  Son ''  •  over  His  own  household. 

And  His  household  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  our  Wtfningagtiasi 
confidence,  and  the  rejoicing  of  our  hope,  firmly  unto 

7  the  end.    Wherefore,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  saith,  "  To-day  if  ye 

8  viiXl  hecurhie  voice^  harden  not  youa*  hearts  ae  in  thejprovocaMon, 

9  in  the  day  often^tation  in  the  toUdemess;  tohen  yourfath&re 

10  tempted  me^  proved  me^  amdeom  my  works  forty  years.  Where- 
fore  I  v>as  grieved  with  that  generation^  and  saidy  They  do 
always  err  in  thei/r  hea/rts^  and  they  ^  have  not  hnoion  my  ways. 

11  So  I  sware  in  my  wraih^  they  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest.^^^ 

12  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart 

13  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  living  God.  But  exhort 
one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  To-day,  lest  any  of  you 

14  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  For  we  are  niade 
partakers*  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  our  first  foundation »<>  firmly 
unto  the  end. 

be  removed  from  some  Engliflfa  readers  by  the  information  that  St  James's  dIreetioQ 
to  '<  count  it  aU  J<7  when  we  ML  into  divers  temptiMtwru,^^  is,  in  reality,  an  admoni- 
(ion  to  r^oioe  in  solTering  for  Christ's  sake. 
1  ArdoToXoc  is  hoe  used  in  its  etymological  sense  tor  one  sent  forth. 

•  For  dfioXiryla  compare  iv.  14  and  x.  23. 

«  We  have  not  departed  here  flrom  the  T.  R. ;  bat  the  beet  IfSS.  omit  Xpwriv. 

«  Nombers  xiL  7.  (LXX.)  *0  ^ep6fnnf  fuw  Uoeevc  iv  61^  t^  6U^  fioo  vioroi 
Ir^i.  The  metai^ior  is  of  a  faW^  steward  presiding  over  his  master's  household 
(oUof ,  not  oiff/a). 

•  OtpdnufVf  quoted  from  the  same  verse,  Numbers  ziL  7.    (LXX.)    (See  above.) 

•  See  the  quotations  in  i.  5.  '  kinoi  6i  (emphatic). 

•  The  above  quotation  is  ft^mi  Ps.  zcv.  7-11,  mafaily  according  to  the  (>odez  Alezan- 
drinus  of  the  LXX.,  but  not  oitirelj  so,  the  xewapdMvra  hri  interpolated  in  verse 
9th  being  the  principal,  though  not  the  only  variation.  The  peculiar  use  of  tl  hen 
(and  iv.  3)  is  a  Hebraism. 

'  Uiroxoi.    Compare  ilL  1  and  vL  4  {furoxovf  fcvevfiaTo^), 

»•  T^  cif);t^  "7f  {mooruaeu^y  literally,  the  beginning  qf  our  foutidation.  Tha 
ori^infl  meaning  ofimSaracic  is  that  whereon  anything  else  standi,  or  t$  supported;. 
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When  it  is  said,  ^  To-daj/j  \f  ye  wU  Jiear  his  vaiccy  harden 
fiat  your  heaHs  as  in  the  prowxiaUony^ — ^who »  were  they  that,  u 
though  they  had  heard,  did  provoke  f    Were  they  not  all* 
whom  Moses  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  I    And  with  whom  was  17 
He  grieved  forty  years  t    Was  it  not  with  them  that  had  sinned, 
whose  carcases'  fell  in  the  wilderness  t    And  to  whom  swarel8 
He  that  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest,  but  to  them  that 
were  disobedient  t*    And » we  see  that  they  could  not  enter  in  19 
[to  the  land  of  promise]  because  of  unbelief.'  IT. 

Therefore  let  us  fear,  since  a  promise  still  ^  remsdneth  of  i 
entering  into  His  rest,  lest  any  of  you  should  be  found '  to  come 
short  of  it    For  we  have  received  glad  tidings  as  well  as  they ;  2 
but  the  report  which  they  heard  did  not  profit  them,  because 
it'  met  no  belief  in  the  hearers.    For  we,  that  have  beleeveb,  3 
are  entering  into  the  [promised]  rest    And  thus  He  hath  said, 
"  So  lawwre  in  my  vrrathy  they  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest.^^  ^ 
Although  "  His  works  were  finished,  ever  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world;  for  He  hath  spoken  in  a  certain  place  of  the  4 
seventh  day  in  this  wise,  ^^And  God  did  best  on  the  seventh  5 
day  from  all  his  works;  "*'  and  in  this  place  again  ^<  they  shall 

heuoe  it  aoqniied  the  meaning  of  iubBtantiat  or  tubatanee  (in  the  met^^hjaical  flenn 
of  ^e  tenn).  Ct  Heb.  L  3,  and  xL  1 ;  hence,  again,  that  of  iubfeet-matter  (2  Cor.  ix. 
4 ;  2  Car.  zL  17).  There  is  no  passage  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  can  properij 
be  translated  **  an^fidmceJ' 

I  W«^  take  the  aooentoatioa  adopted  by  Chrysostom,  Griesbach,  Ac,  rivet  (not 

•  The  inference  is  that  Christians,  though  delivered  by  Christ  from  bondage,  woold 
nevertheless  perish  if  they  did  not  persevere  (see  verMS  6  and  14).  The  interrogatioo 
is  not  observed  in  A.  Y. 

•  KQXot  literally,  limb$ ;  bat  the  word  Is  nsed  by  the  LXX  for  earea$ef.  Nnaiben 
ztv.82. 

* 'kimdnettai,  not'*  that  believed  not^^  {A.  Y).    See  note  on  Rom.  zL  30. 

•  Kai,not«fo"(A.V.). 

•  The  allodon  is  to  the  refusal  of  the  Israelites  to  believe  In  the  good  report  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  brought  by  the  q>ie&    (Numbers  ziiL  and  ziv.) 

7  KaraXemofUvijc*  Compare  diroXeiwerai,  verses  8  and  9.  The  reasoning  is  ex- 
plained by  what  follows,  especially  verses  6-S. 

•  AoKf,  ihould  be  teen. 

•  Liteaially,  it  toaa  not  mixed  with  helitf.  The  other  reading,  ovyKeKepaafthooc* 
would  mean,  ^  they  were  not  united  by  belief  to  its  hearers,"  where  it»  hearen 
■  must  mean  the  spies,  who  reported  tehat  they  had  heard  of  the  richness  of  the  Isni 

Tischendorf,  in  his  2nd  edition,  retains  the  T.  R. 

10  The  A«  y.  here  strangely  departs  from  the  correct  transUtion  of  the  d  tletkt» 
loavratf  which  it  adopts  above  (ilL  11). 

II  For  the  meaning  of  KtUroi  here,  see  WahL 
**GesLil2.    (LXX. sUghUy altered.) 
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6  NOT  enii/r  mto  wy  rcstP »  Since  therefore  it  still  remaineth 
ihat  some  must  enter  therein,  and  they  who  first  received  the 

7  glad  tidings  thereof  entered  not,  because  of  disobedience,'  He 
AGAIN  fixeth  a  certain  day, — "  to-day  "—declaring  in  David, 
after  so  long  a  time  (as  hath  been  said),  "7Wi»y,  if  ye  will 

B  hea7'  his  voice^  harden  not  your  hewrUP  For  if  Joshua  had 
given  them  rest,  Gk)d  would  not  have  spoken  aftierwards  of 

9  ANOiHEB  day.    Therefore  there  still  remaineth  a  Sabbath-rest' 

10  for  the  people  of  God,  For  he  that  is  entered  into  God's  rest, 
must^  himself  also  rest  from  his  labours,  as  God  did  from  His. 

11  Let  us  therefore  strive  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  fall 
after  the  same  example  of  disobedience.^ 

12  For  the  word  of  Gk)d « liveth  and  worketh,  and  is  for  God',  juar 

ment  cannot  M 

sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  «^»ded. 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  yea,  to  the  ^  inmost 
parts  thereof,  and  judging  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  of 

13  the  heart  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest 
in  His  sight  But  all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

14  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest,  Ghrist  isaHisfa 
who  hath  passed «  through  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  ^  touched  with 

*  o  ^  1^  feelinff  of  oar 

15  son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  Confession.    For  we  infinnitiei. 
have  not  an  High  Priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling 

I  The  meaning  of  this  is,— God's  rest  was  a  perfect  rest^—He  declared  His  intention 
that  His  pe<^le  should  ei^oj  Ho  rest,— that  intention  has  not  yet  been  ftilfiUod,— 
its  folfilment  therefore  is  sUll  to  come. 

•  Here  it  is  said  they  entered  not  6C  &irei6eiav;  In  iiL  19,  di*  dvioTiav;  but  this 
does  not  justify  ns  in  translating  these  difRerent  Greek  expressions  (as  in  A«  Y.)  by  tho 
same  Englidi  word.  The  ration  of  the  Israelites  was  caused  both  by  unbelirf'  and 
by  di$obedienee  ;  tiie  former  being  the  source  of  the  latter. 

)  lal3PaTtafi6ct  a  keeping  of  Sabbatieal  rest 

«  LiteraUy,  hath  rested,  the  aorist  used  for  perfect  To  complete  the  argument  of 
this  verse,  we  must  supply  the  minor  premiss,  but  God^e  people  have  never  yet  en- 
joyed thi$  perfect  reat;  whence  the  conclusion  foUows,  therefore  its  enjoyment  i» 
etill  future,  as  before. 

•  The  reasoning  of  the  aboye  passage  rests  upon  the  truth  that  the  unbelief  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  repose  of  Canaan,  were  typical  of  higher  realities ;  and  that  this 
fkct  had  been  dlyinely  intimated  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 

0  The  word  of  God  is  the  revelation  of  the  nUnd  of  God,  imparted  to  man.  Set 
note  on  Eph.  ▼.  26.  Here  it  denotes  ihe  revelation  of  God's  judgment  to  the  em^ 
science. 

7  The  Ts  after  iffvx^c  iB  omitted  by  the  best  MSS.  The  expression,  fvxnc  «o2  irve^ 
HtToc,  Apfiuv  re  ndl  fiveXQv,  is  literally,  of  soul  and  spirit,  both  Joint  and  marrow 
the  latter  being  a  provertnal  expresrion  for  utterly,  even  to  the  inmost  parts. 

•  AieXtjXve6ra,  not  <'tnto"  {A.  Y.).  The  allusion  is  to  the  high  priest  passinj 
ihrou(;\i  the  courts  of  the  temple  to  the  Holy  of  Hollos.    Compare  ix  1 1  and  24. 
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of  our  infirmitieB,  bat  who  bore  in  all  things  the  likeness  of  onr 
trials,'  yet  without  sm.    Let  ns  therefore  come  boldly  to  the  ll 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  toy 
help  in  time  of  need.    For  eveiy  High  Priest  taken  from  i 
among  men,  is  ordained  to  act  on  behalf  of  men  in  the  things 
of  Qody  that  he  may  offer  gifb  and  sacrifices  for  sins ;  and  is  2 
able  to  bear  with  the  ignorant*  and  erring,  being  himself  ako 
encompassed  with  infirmity.    And  by  reason  thereof,  he  is  3 
bound,  as  for  the  people,'  so  also  for  himself,  to  make  offering 
for  sins.    And  no  man  taketh  this  honour  on  himself  but  he  4 
that  is*  called  by  Gk>d,  as  was  Aaron.    So  also  Ohrist  glorified  5 
not  Himself,  to  be  made  an  BSgh  Priest ;  but  He  that  said 
unto  Him  ^^Thou  art  my  son^  to-day  have  IhegoUen  theeP^    As 
He  saith  also  in  another  place,  ^^Tkou  aH  a  priest  for  ever  6 
after  the  order  of  MdcKieedecP  •    Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  7 
offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and 
tears,  unto  Him  that  could  save  him  from  death,  and  was 
heard  because  he  feared  Gk)d ; '  and  though  he  was  a  Son,  yet  8 
learned  he  obedience « by  suffering.    And  when  his  consecra-  9 
tion'  was  accomplished,  he  became  the  author  of  etermJ  sal- 
ration  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  having  been  named  bj  God  ic 
an  High  Priest  "  after  the  order  qf  MdchisedecJ^ 
ibemdflnar*        Of  whom  I  havo  many  things  to  say,  and  hard  of  j 

npToached  tor    ,  ,  ,  i 

^toa"°til^  mterpretation,  smce  ye  have  grown  '^  dull  in  under- 
dewtanding,     standing."  For  when  ye  ought,  after  so  long  I  time,"  13 
to  be  teachers,  ye  need  again  to  be  taught  yourselves^  what*^ 

1  Sett  note  on  iL  la 

'  The  sill-offerings  were  moeUj  for  Hfu  qf  ignorance.    See  LerlticiUy  ^Uip.  v. 

)  See  Leyii  chap.  iv.  and  chi^  ix. 

4  If  (with  the  best  MSS.)  we  omit  tiie  artiele,  the  tranalatioa  wOl  I  ,  "bat  when 
called  bj  God,"  which  does  not  alter  the  sense. 

»  Psahn  iL  7.    (LXX.)  •  Pa  ox.  4    (LXX.) 

'  E*Xa/?eMi  means  ihe  fear  of  God.  Compare  &vdpec  eiXaPeJf,  M  J  It  6.  Th*» 
sentiment  corre^onds  remarkably  with  that  of  chi^  ziL  6-11. 

8  '^aSev  &f  6v  hraBe.  The  readers  of  JEbcHijIqb  and  Herodotoa  an  fkmQIar 
wltk  this  junction  of  ird^of  and  fiodoc.  See  .^sch.  Agam.  and  Herod.  .  207 :  rd  6i 
tuH  iradiifMTa  uaBifMra  yiyovev, 

>  Compare  IL  10  and  the  note  there. 

T^  Teyovaref  implying  that  they  had  declined  from  a  more  adyanced  state  of  Chris- 
tian attainment 

"  Tolf  duoaic.    Compare  Acts  zvlL  20,  and  Mat  ziiL  15.  ro2c  ool  Baph^c  ^oveav. 

1*  Aid  rdv  xP^<^f  literaUy,  because  qfthe  time,  viz.  the  l^igth  of  time  elapeed  sines 
»»-onr  converrion.    See  the  precedhig  Introductory  remarks,  p.  498. 
^  i9  We  read  riva  (with  Lacbmann,  Tischendorf,  Ac.),  not  rtvd. 
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are  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Qod ;  and  je  have  come 
£3  to  need  milk,  instead  of  meat*    For  every  one  that  feeds  on 

milk  is  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  righteousness,  for  he  is  a 
14 babe;  but  meat  is  for  men  full  grown,  who,  through  habit, 
VI  have  their  senses  exercised  to  know  good  from  evil.    There- 

1  fore  let  me  leave  •  the  rudiments  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
go  on  to  the  fulness  of  its  teaching;  not  laying  again  the  foun- 
dation,—-of  Eepentance  from  dead  works,'  and  Faith  towards 

2  God ; — ^Baptism,*  Instruction*  and  Laying  on  of  hands ;  ^ — ^and 
Besurrection  of  the  dead,  and  Judgment  everlasting. 

3,  4  And  this  I  will  do '  if  God  permit  For  it  is  Y*™«d  of  the 
impossible*  again  to  renew  unto  repentance  those  *^» 
who  have  been  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the 
5  heavenly  gift,  and  been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
have  tasted  the  goodness  of  the  word  of  Gk)d,'  and  the  powers 
.  6  of  the  world  to  come,*<*  and  afterwards  fall  away ;  seeing  they  » 
crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  put  Him  to 

I  Irepedc  does  not  mean  "  $trong  "  (A.  Y,),  but  solidf  opposed  to  liquieL  We  me 
meat  for  iolidfood  in  general. 

'  The  Ist  person  ploral  here,  as  at  v.  11,  vL  3,  tL  9,  vi.  11,  is  nsed  hj  the  writer ; 
it  is  translated  by  the  Ist  p^son  singular  in  English,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
down,  Vol.  L  p.  391,  note  1. 

s  Dead  toorks  here  may  mean  either  n^fiU  works  (cf.  Eph.  iL  1,  vexpoifc  raic 
ifiapT[aii)f  or  legal  works ;  bat  the  former  meaning  seems  to  correspond  better  with  the 
fieravoia  here,  and  with  iz.  14. 

4  We  take  the  punctuation  sanctioned  by  Chiysostom,  viz.  pamioftOv,  didax^c, 
iKidiceaf, 

*  Atdaj^f.  This  was  the  Cateehetieal  Instruction  which,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  fol' 
linctd  baptism,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Vol.  L  p.  438. 

^  TUm  is  mentioned  as  foUowing  baptism,  Acts  yiii.  17-19,  zix.  6,  and  other  places. 
7  Or,  let  me  do,  \f  we  read  irotnat^ftev,  with  the  best  IISS. 

•  A  reason  is  here  c^ven  by  the  writer,  why  he  wiU  not  attempt  to  teach  his  readers 
the  rudiments  of  Christianity  over  again ;  namely,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt,  l^  the 
repetition  of  such  instruction,  to  recaU  those  who  hare  renounced  Christianity  to  r» 
pentanoe.  The  unpotnlnlity  which  he  speaks  of,  has  reference  (it  should  be  observed), 
only  to  human  agents  ;  it  is  only  saii  that  all  human  means  of  acting  on  the  heart 
have  been  exhausted  in  such  a  case.  Of  course  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  Divine  power. 
Even  in  the  passage,  x.  26-31  (which  is  much  stronger  than  the  present  passage)  it  is 
not  said  Uiat  such  apostates  are  never  brought  to  repentance ;  but  only  that  it  cannot 
be  expected  they  ever  should  be.  Both  passages  were  much  ^>pealed  to  by  the  Nova- 
tians,  and  some  have  thought  that  this  was  the  cause  which  so  long  in^vented  the 
Latin  Church  from  receiving  this  Epistle  into  the  Canon. 

'  i.  e,  have  experienced  Uie  ftilfllment  of  God's  i^omises. 

10  The  powers  qf  the  world  to  come  appear  to  denote  the  miraculous  operations  of 
the  spiritual  g^fts.    They  properly  belonged  to  the  ali^  fUXXuv. 

II  These  apostates  to  Judaism  crucified  Christ  afresh,  inasmuch  as  they  vlrtusUy 
gave  their  approbation  to  His  crucifixion,  by  joining  His  cmcifiers. 
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an  open  shame.    For  the  earth  when  it  hath  drank  in  the  rain  i 
that  Mleth  oft  upon  it,  if  it  bear  herbs  profitable  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  tilled,  partaketh  of  God's  blessing ;  but  if  it  bear  a 
thorns  and  thistleB,  it  is  counted  worthless  and  is  nigh  unto 
and  i«iniitded  corsing,  and  its   end  is  to  be  burned.     But  be-  9 
to     ptne^  loved,   I  am  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and 


things  that    accompany   salvation^  though  I    thus 
speak.    For  Qod  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  labour,  and  i 
the  love  *  which  ye  have  shown  to  His  name,*  in  the  services 
ye  have  rendered  and  still  render  *  to  His  people.    But  I  desire  ii 
earnestly  that  every  one  of  you  might  show  the  same  zeal,  to 
secure  the  full  possession*  of  your  hope  unto  the  end;  that  12 
ye  be  not  slothful,  but  follow  the  example  of  them  who  through 
faith  and  stedfast  endurance  inherit  the  promises.    For  God,  13 
when  He  made  promise  to  Abraham,  because  He  could  swear  14 
by  no  greater,  sware  by  Himself,  saying  "  VerUyy  blessing  I 
}oiU  hless  theej  amd  rrmltvplying  I  will  rmiUiply  thee  /"  <  and  so,  15 
having  stedfastly  endured,*  he  obtained   the  promise.     For  16 
men,  indeed,  swear  by  the  greater ;  and  their  oath  establisheth^ 
their  word,  so  that  they  cannot  gainsay  it    Wherefore  (Jod,i7 
willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  Ae  heirs  of  the  promise 
the  immutability  of  His  counsel,  set  an  oath  between  Himself 
ani  them  ;^  that  by  two  immutable  things,  wherein  it  is  im-l8 
possible  for  God  to  lie,  we  that  have  fled  [to  Him]  for  refuge 
might  have  a  strong  encouragement '  to  hold  fSast  the  hope  set 
before  us.    Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  19 
sure  and  stedfast,  and  entering  within  the  veil ;  whither  Jesus,  20 

1  Tov  ff^TTov  is  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  Compare  x.  32  and  the  remarks,  p.  494.    For  dytot,  see  note  on  1  Oor.  L  2. 

s  Such  appears  the  meaning  of  irpdf  nXffpo^plak  here.    The  English  word  «ah«- 
faction^  in  its  different  uses,  bears  a  close  analogy  to  nhipo^pia, 
«  (Jen.  zzii.  17.    (LXX.  except  that  ae  is  put  for  rd  mripfta  9ov.) 

•  Abraham's  fiaxpoOvfifa  was  shown  just  before  he  obtcdned  this  promise,  in  Ibe 
oiTering  np  of  Isaac 

0  LiteraUj,  their  oath  is  tt  them  an  end  of  ail  gain$ayingt  unto  e$tabli$hmeni 
[of  their  word], 

7  Ueairevetv  means  to  interpose  between  two  parties.  Bleek  (in  loco)  gives  in- 
stances  of  the  use  of  the  yerbi  both  transitiyely  and  intraneitiyelj.  The  literal  Sag- 
lish  of  ifuoirevoev  6pK(^t  is,  he  interposed  with  an  oath  between  the  two  parties. 
The  **  two  immutable  things"  are  Crod's  promise,  and  His  oath. 

9  This  construction,  joining  napaxXiiatv  witb  icpar^oaiy  seems  to  agree  better  with 
the  ordinary  meaning  both  of  itap&Khiaic  (see  HeU  ziL  5  and  ziii.  22),  and  of  «par9r« 
see  Heb.  iy.  14)  than  the  A.y. 
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our  forerunner,  is  for  us  entered,  being  made  ^^cm  .Hiffh  Priest 
^UfoT  eoer  after  the  order  of  Melckieedec.^^  * 

1  For  this  Melchisedec,*  "  king  of  SoUemP^  ^^ priest  n^e  PriMthooi 

^T  T.T^>-mi  All  o'  Chrirt  (typi- 

of  the  most  high  Ood.^  ^  who  met  Abraham  return-  fl«d  bj  ihe 

•  m  y  t  1  /.ii.  Ill  1     Pri««th00d      of 

mg  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and  blessed  Jj^^^^^^ 

2  him,  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave  "  a  tenth  part  of  ^^^^^^ 
aK,"<— who  is  first,  by  interpretation.    King    of  Sj^'Joif^Sd 

3  EiGHTEousNESS,*  and  secondly  king  of  Salem,®  which  «ffl»«y- 

is  'King  of  Peace— without  father,  without  mother,  without 
table  of  descent ' — Shaving « neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end 
of  life,  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God — ^remaineth  a  priest 
for  ever. 

4  Now  consider  how  great  this  man  was,  to  whom  even  Abra- 

5  ham  the  patriarch  gave  a  tenth  of  the  choicest '  spoil.  And 
truly,  those  among  the  sons  of  Levi  who  receive  the  office  of 
the  priesthood,  have  a  commandment  to  take  tithes  according 
to  the  Law  from  the  People,  that  is,  from  their  brethren, 

6  though  they  come  out  of  the  loins  of  Abraham.  But  he, 
whose  descent  is  not  counted  from  them,  taketh  tithes  from 

7  Abraham,  and  blesseth  (^  the  possessor  of  the  promises.  Now 
without  all  contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  greater.** 

8  And  here,  tithes  are  received  by  men  that  die ;  but  there,  by 

9  him  of  whom  it  is  testified  "  that  he  Kveth.  And  Levi  also, 
the  receiver  of  tithes,  hath  paid  tithes  (so  to  speak)  by  "  Abra- 

10  ham ;  for  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when  Melchise- 
dec  met  him. 

1  Ps.  ex.  4,  quoted  abore,  yerse  6  and  vene  10,  and  three  times  in  the  next  chaptei 

*  The  following  pasBBge  cannot  be  rightly  understood,  unless  we  bear  in  mind 
throughout  that  Melchisedec  is  here  spoken  of,  not  as  an  historical  personage,  but  as  a 
tvpeofChriit. 

'  »  Gen.  xlv.  18.    (LXX.)  *  Gen.  xiv.  20.    (LXX.) 

ft  This  is  the  translation  of  his  Hebrew  name,  p*^s  ^^'^72' 

7  'AyeveoAoT^of.  This  explains  the  two  preceding  words ;  the  meaning  is,  that 
the  priesthood  of  Melchisedec  was  not,  like  the  Levitical  priesthood,  dependent  on  hit 
descent,  through  his  parents,  from  a  particular  funilj,  but  was  a  personal  office. 

8  Here,  as  in  the  previous  dirdrop  and  cfjt^rop,  tiie  nUnce  of  Scripture  is  inter 
preted  aUegoricaUj.  Scripture  mentions  neither  the  father  mosc  mother,  neither  th« 
Urth  nor  death  of  Melchisedec 

•  For  this  meaning  of  dxpoSivtei,  see  Bleek  in  loca 

M  AedgKdtQKe  and  ei^aytfKe,  present-perfeet  "  Tofi  «oe/nwoc,  compare  L  4 

>*  Vis.  testified  in  Ps.  ex.  4.    "Thou  art  a  priest /or  e^r'' 
'i     -i  not«m"(A.V.). 
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Now  if  all  things'  were  perfected  bj  the  Leyitical  prieBb-ll 
hood  (since under  it*  the  people  hath  received  the  Law'), 
what  farther  need  was  there  that  another  priest  should  rise 
"  (rfter  the  order  of  Mdchisedec  "  and  not  be  called  "  after  the 
order  of  Aaron/'    For  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  isn 
made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  Law.^    For  He  *  of  13 
whom  these  things  are  spoken  belongeth  to  another  tribe,  of 
which  no  man  gireth  attendance*  at  the  altar;  it  being  eyi-14 
dent  that  onr  Lord  hath  arisen  ^  ont  of  Judah,  of  ^pdiich  tribe 
Moses  spake   nothing  concerning  priesthood.     And  this  Is  15 
far  more  evident  when*  another  priest  ariseth  after  the  like- 
ness of  Melchisedec;   who  is  made  not  under  the  law  of  a  15 
carnal  commandment,  but  with  the  power  of  an  imperishable 
life ;  for  it  is  testified*  of  him,  "  Thou  wrt  a  priest  fou  bvbb17 
c(fter  the  order  of  Mdchisedec.^^    On  the  one  hand,'®  an  old  18 
commandment  is  annulled,  because  it  was  weak  and  profitless 
(for  the  Law  perfected  »*  nothing) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  19 
better  hope  is  brought  in,  whereby  we  draw  near  unto  Gfod. 

And  inasmuch  as  this  Priesthood  hath  the  confijrmation  of  20 
an  oath — (for  Those  priests  are  made  without  an  oath,  but  He  21 
with  an  oath,  by  Him  that  said  unto  him,  "  The  Lord  aware 
and  will  not  repent^  Thou  art  a  prieetfor  ever^^  *") — insomuch  22 
Jesus  is '»  surety  of  a  better  covenant 

And  They,  indeed,  are'^  many  priests  [one  succeeding  to  23 


>  TcXetWtf,  a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence  and  great  Bignifkjance  in  ^ 
Epistle,  ifi  not  ftOlj  represented  by  the  English  "Perfection."  TeXeiou  is  to  fMke 
r(Xeioc,  I  e.  to  bring  a  thing  to  the  fuUneu  of  its  designed  development.  Compare 
▼iL  19,  and  note  on  IL  10. 

■  'Ert*  airy,  under  its  conditions  and  ordinances.    Compare  yiil  6. 

»  JfevoftodiTrrrai  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

•  "SSfioc  (as  often),  anarthnd  for  the  Law.    Cf.  note  on  itom.  iiL  20. 
ft  Viz.  the  Meadah,  predicted  in  Ps.  ox.  4. 

•  Upoaeaxt'^^  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  present-perfect  here,  as  well 
mi^ricxn'^e. 

7  'Avarfrahctv.    Compare  the  passage  of  Lndah  qaoied  Mat  It.  16. 

•  K2  used  like  tlirep  here. 

•  The  best  IfSS.  lesA  fiaprvpelToi. 

1^  Utv  answering  to  the  foUowing  6i  (fn  verse  19).  The  overlooking  of  this  caosed 
ttie  error  in  the  A.  Y. 

11  Compare  reXeUtatCt  verse  11. 

<*  In  this  quotation  (again  repeated)  from  Ps.  cz.  4,  the  woida  "after  the  order  d 
Melohisedeo ''  are  not  found  here  in  the  best  MSS. , 

»  TiyoveVf  not "  was  made  "  (A.  Y.),  but  has  become  or  is. 

M  Are,  or  have  become,  not  "were"  (A.  V.) ;  an  important  mistranslatioD,  aa  *^ 


atonemttnt    of 
Ghrist. 
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another's  office],  because  death  liindereth  their  continuance. 

24  But  He,  because  He  remaineth  for  ever,  giveth  not  His  priest- 

25  hood  to  another.'  Wherefore  also  He  is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  seeing  He  ever 
Uveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 

26  For  such  an  High  Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  separate  *  from  sinners,  and  ascended  above  the  hea- 

27  vens.  Who  needeth  not  daily,'  as  those  High  Priests,*  to  offer 
up  sacrifice,  first  for  His  own  sins  and  then  for  the  People's ; 
for  this  He  did  once,  when  He  offered  up  Himself.    For  the 

28  Law  maketh  men  High  Priests,  who  have  infirmity ;  but  the 
word  of  the  oath  which  was  since  the  Law,^  maketii  the  Son, 
who  is  consecrated  •  for  evermore. 

vm. 

1  Kow  of  the  things  which  we  have  spoken,^  this  neMomieUw, 
is  the  sum.  We  have  such  an  High  Priest,  who  warMchj,  and 
hath  sat  down  on  the  ric^ht  hand  of  the  throne  of  •»   imp«rftHit 

^  ihadow  of  th« 

2  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens ;  a  minister  of  the  sane-  J^JJJJSSg 
tuary,*  and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord 

8  pitched,  and  not  man.    For  every  High  Priest  is 

present  tense  shows  that  the  Leyitical  Priesthood  was  stiU  enduring  while  this  Epistle 
was  written. 

1  'kirapafiaroc,  non  transiens  m  alium  (Wahl). 

'  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  separation  from  aU  contact  with  the  nnclean,  which  was 
required  of  the  High  Priest ;  who  (according  to  the  Talmud)  abstained  Arom  inter- 
course eyen  with  his  own  family,  fat  eeren  days  before  tiie  day  of  Atonement  (Tract 
Jomah  L  1,  quoted  by  Ebraid). 

3  This  ica^  ifUpav  has  occasioned  much  perplexity,  for  the  High  Priest  only  offered 
the  sin-oiferings  here  referred  to  once  a  year  on  the  day  oi  Atonement  (Levii  zvL 
and  Ezod.  zzz.  7-10.)  We  must  either  suppose  (with  Tholuck)  that  the  koB^  iiftipav 
is  used  for  diairavroc  perpetually,  i.  e,  year  after  year ;  or  we  must  suppose  a  refer- 
ence to  the  High  Priest  as  taking  part  in  the  occasional  sacriflcei  made  by  all  the 
Priests,  for  shis  of  ignorance  (Levit.  iv.) ;  or  we  must  suppose  that  the  regular  acts  of 
the  Priesthood  are  attributed  to  the  High  Priests,  as  representatiyes  and  heads  of  the 
whole  order ;  or  finally,  we  must  take  ol  dpxiepelc  as  at  Mat  ii  4,  Acts  y.  24,  and 
other  places,  for  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  Priests  were 
diyided,  who  officiated  in  turn.  This  latter  yiew  is  periiaps  the  most  natural  The 
Priests  sacrificed  a  lamb  eyery  morning  and  eyening,  and  ofl^red  an  oflfering  of  flour 
and  wine  beddes.  Philo  regards  the  himbe  as  offered  by  the  Priests  for  the  peovie, 
and  the  flour  for  themselves,  (PhQo,  0pp.  i.  497.)  He  also  says  the  High  Priest 
ofltoed  eifxti€  mI  dvalac  m^  Udtmiv  ifUpav.  (0pp.  IL  821.)  See  Winer,  Realw. 
L605. 

<  Ol  Apx.    Literally,  ike  [ortHnaryl  High  Priests. 

>  Vis.  the  oath  in  Pa.  ex.  4,  so  often  referred  to  in  this  Epistle 

*  TereXeut/tivw.    Compare  11. 10. 

'  Totf  Xeyofihoic,  literally,  Me  things  tohieh  arc  being  sp<^cen. 

•  TtJv  6,yiQv,    Compare  ix.  12.    E/f  rd,  ityia. 
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ordmined  i  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrificee ;  wherefore  this  Hi^ 
Priest  also  must  have  somewhat*  to  offer.    Now*  if  Ho  were  4 
on  earth,  He  would  not  be  a  Priest  at  all,^  since  the  Priests 
are  thej  that  make  the  offerings  according  to  the  Law ;  *  who  5 
minister  to  that  which  is  a  figure  ^  and  shadow  of  heavenly 
things,  as  Moses  is  admonished  ^  bj  Gtody  when  he  is  about  to 
make  the  tabernacle ;  for  '^  /S^"  saith  He,  '^  that  thou  maid 
all  things  aooording  to  the  pattern  shewed  thee  in  the  mottnt^* 
But  now  He  hath  obtained  a  higher  ministry,  bj  so  much  as  6 
He  is  the  mediator '  of  a  better  covenant,  whereof  the  law  is 
given  »<^  under  better  promises. 

For  if  that  first  covenant  were  faultless,  no  place  would  be  7 
sought  '>  for  a  second ;  whereas  He  findeth  fault,"  and  saith  a 
unto  them,  ^^  Behold  the  days  oome^  saith  the  Zordy  when  IwiU 
aooomplish^^  for  the  house  of  Israel  cmdfor  the  house  of  Ju- 
dah  a  new  covenant.     Not  acoordmg  to  the  covenant  which  /9 
gam  ^*  unto  their  faiherSf  inthedatf  vAem  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  out  ef  the  hmi  rf  Egypt  J  because  they  continued  not  in 
my  covenant^  and  I  also  tmjied  my  face  from  them,  saUh  the  Lord. 
For  this  is  ike  — twimf  which  I  wUl  make  unto  the  house  of  hroAv^ 
after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  :  I  will  give^  my  laws  unto  their 
mindf  and  write  them  upon  their  hearts  ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a 
Godj  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.     And  they  shall  not  teatkll 

1  The  same  thing  ifl  said  ▼.  L 

•  What  the  saorifioe  was  is  not  said  here,  bat  had  been  just  before  mentiooedy  ▼fi.27. 
>  Hhr  oiv  (not  fitv  ydp)  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSa 

«  Observe  it  is  not  oOk  d»  iv  (pa  A.y.  translates),  bat  oM*  <iv  i^. 

•  Oar  Lord  being  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  ooald  not  have  been  one  of  the  Leritkal 
Priesthood.    So  it  was  said  before,  tIL  14. 

•  Viz.  the  Temple  ritaaL 

7  Ke;)^;tartarai,  cf  Acts  z.  22  and  Heb.  zL  7. 

•  Ezod.  ZZ7.  40.    (LXX.) 

•  Moses  was  caUed  by  the  Jews  the  AfiMfiator  of  the  Law.    See  GaL  ilL  19  and  noiei 
M  llnf  vevo/iodhtiTaif  cf.yiL  ll,not  "uMit  establiahed"  (A.y.),  bot  halh  been  or  ts. 

^  El  iv,  oiK  &v  i^ijTelTo  (two  imperfects),  hence  the  A.  Y.  is  incorrect 

1'  Ueft^fttvoc  refers  to  the  preceding  dfiefinrog.  The  ohroic  sboold  be  joined  witb 
Xfye/. 

»  2wTeX£aQf  here  sabetitated  for  the  diadiooftai  of  the  LXX.  'Ext  to  not "  wittL" 
(A.V.) 

M  It  most  be  remembered  that  diaBixtf  does  not  (like  the  English  eovenant)  inqfif 
reciprocity.  It  properly  means  a  legal  dispontian,  and  vroald  perhaps  be  better 
tnnslated  dupensoHan  here.  A  covenant  between  two  parties  to  owd^of.  The 
new  dupefuaiian  to  a  gift  from  God,  rather  than  a  covenant  between  €rod  and  man 
(see  €kd.  iiL  15-20).  Hence  perhaps  the  alteration  of  iwoifioa  here  for  the  Siefi^fn^ 
•f  LXX.  as  weU  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

»  A«W)f,  not  **puiJ'    CA.  V.) 
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every  man  his  neighbour  >  and  every  man  his  brother j  saying  knau 
the  Lord;  for  all  shall  know  me^  from  the  kast  unto  the  greatest. 

12  For  I  will  be  merciful  unto  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins 

13  and  their  iniquities  vnll  I  remember  no  more  J' '  In  that  He  saith 
''  ^  new  covenant"  He  hath  made  the  first  old ;  aod  that  which 

tX.  is  old '  and  stricken  in  years,  is  ready  to  vanish  away. 

1  Now  the  first  covenant  also  had  ordinances  of  worahip,  and 

2  its  Holy  Place  was  in  this  world/  For  a  tabernacle  was  made 
[in  two  portions]  ;  the  first  (wherein  was  the  candlestick,*  and 
the  table,'  and  the  shewbread,')  which  is  called  the  *  sanctu- 

3  ary ;  and  behind  the  second  veil,  the  tabernacle  called  the 
i  Holy  of  Holies,  having  the  golden  altar  of  incense,'  and  the 

ark  of  the  covenant  >°  overlaid  round  about  with  gold,  where 
in  '1  was  the  golden  pot  '^  that  had  the  manna,  and  Aaron's 

1  The  best  MSS.  read  iro^rtiv  instead  of  nX^aiov,  which  does  not,  however,  alter  the 
sense. 

*  Jer.  xxzi.  31-34    (LXX.  with  the  above-mentioned  variations.) 

>  ILdXato6/t€vov  refers  to  time  {growing  out  of  date),  and  y^paoKov  to  the  ujeakness 
of  old  age. 

*  T6  re  dytov  Koofwccv,  not  "  A  sanctoarj"  (A.y.),  and  observe  the  order  of  tha 
words,  shewing  that  koo/ukSv  is  the  predicate. 

>  Ezod.  zzv.  31,  and  xzzviL  17. 

*  Exod.  zzv.  28,  and  zzzviL  10. 

'  Ezod.  zzv.  80,  and  Levit  zziv.  6. 

*  See  the  note  on  iz.  24. 

*  evfiianipiov.  This  has  given  rise  to  much  perplezity.  According  to  Ezod.  zxx 
6,  the  Incense-altar  was  not  in  the  Holj  of  Holies,  but  on  the  outer  side  of  the  veil 
which  separated  the  Holj  of  Holies  from  the  rest  of  the  Tabernacle.  Several  methods 
of  evading  the  difflcnlty  have  been  suggested ;  amongst  others,  to  translate  ^fuarv- 
puv,  censer  J  and  understand  it  of  the  censer  which  the  High  Priest  brought  into  the 
Holj  of  Holies  once  a  year ;  but  this  was  not  kept  in  the  Holj  of  Holies.  Moreover 
^fuar^pLov  is  used  for  the  ^cense-altar  bj  Philo  and  Joeephua  The  best  ezpbuiation 
of  the  discrepancj  is  to  consider  that  the  Incense-altar,  though  not  within  the  Holj 
of  Holies,  was  closelj  connected  therewith,  and  was  sprinkled  on  the  daj  of  Atone 
ment  with  the  same  blood  with  which  the  High  Priest  made  atonement  in  the  Holj 
of  Holies.    See  Ezod.  zzz.  6-10,  and  Levit.  zvi.  11,  Ac 

w  Ezod.  zzv.  11. 

"  Here  we  have  another  dilBoultj ;  for  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  were  zxA 
kepi  in  the  Ark,  in  Solomon's  time,  when  it  contained  nothing  but  the  tables  of  the 
Law.  See  1  Kings  viii.  9.  2  Chron.  v.  10.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  were 
originallj  kept  in  the  Ark.  Compare  Ezod.  zvL  33,  and  Numbers  zviL  IQ,  where 
thej  are  directed  to  be  laid  up  ^^  before  the  LordP  and  ^*  before  the  testimony,  [L  e. 
the  tables  of  the  Law],"  which  indicates,  at  least,  a  close  juzta-position  to  the  Ark. 
More  genosaUj,  we  should  observe  that  ^e  intention  of  the  present  panage  is  not  to 
give  us  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  but  to 
■Uode  to  it  rhetoricall J ;  the  onlj  point  insisted  upon  in  the  application  of  the  descrijH 
tioQ  (see  verse  8),  is  Ihe  sjmbolical  character  of  the  Holj  of  Holies.  Hence  the 
eztreme  anzietj  of  commentators  to  ezplain  awaj  everj  minute  inaccuracj  is  super* 
fluoua.  1*  Ezod.  zvL  32,  ^bo. 
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rod  *  that  badded,  and  the  tables  *  of  the  covenant ;  and  over  5 
it  the  chembima  *  of  glory  shadowing  the  Mercy-seat*    Where- 
of we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.    Now  these  things  being  6 
thus  ordered,  unto  the  first  tabernacle  the  priests  go  ^  in  con- 
tinually, accomplishing  the  offices '  of  their  worship.     Bat  7 
into  the  second  goeth  Uie  High  Priest  alone,  once  a  year,  not 
without  blood,  which  he  offereth  for  himself  and  for  the  er- 
rors '  of  the  people.    Whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  signifieth  that  8 
the  way  into  the  Holy  Place  is  not  yet  made  fiilly  manifest,^ 
while  still  the  outer*  tabernacle  standeth.    But  it  is  a  figure  9 
for  the  present  time,'*  under  »  which  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered that  cannot  perfect  the  purpose  of  the  worshipper,  accord- 
ing to  the  conscience  ;'*  being  carnal  ordinances,  commanding  lo 

1  Namben  zrll  10. 

•  Ezod.  XXY.  16.  *  Ezod.  zzv.  18. 

«  Exod.  XZT.  17.  Ikaarripuiv  is  the  LXX.  tnmslatioii  of  the  Hebrew  n^fi^  (Sm 
Wahl  in  yoce.) 

•  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  here  appears  to  q>eak  as  if  the  Tabernacle  were  stiU 
standing.  Commentators  have  here  again  fonnd  or  made  a  difficulty,  because  the 
Temple  of  Herod  was  in  many  respects  different  from  the  Tabernacle,  and  espedalfy 
because  its  Holy  of  Holies  did  not  contain  either  the  Ark,  the  TaUes  of  the  Law,  tbe 
Cherubim,  or  the  Mercj-eeat  (all  which  had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  Solo- 
mon's Temple),  but  was  empty.  See  above,  p.  250.  Of  course,  however,  there  was 
no  danger  that  the  original  readers  of  this  Epistle  should  imagine  that  its  writer  spoioe 
of  the  Tabernacle  as  stiU  standing,  or  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  loss  of  its  most  pre- 
doos  contents.  Manifestly  he  is  apeaking  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  First  Cooenant 
(see  ix.  1)  as  (Mriginally  designed.  And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  existing  Tem^e- 
worship,  as  the  continuation  of  the  Tabernacle-worship,  which,  in  all  enential  pointi^ 
it  was.  The  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  thiifl 
dilBculty)  have  mistranslated  many  verbs  in  the  following  passage,  which  are  in  the 
present  tense,  as  though  they  were  in  the  past  tense.  Thus  elaiaatP  is  translatfld 
**U)ent,"  irpoafipet  ^'offeredf^*  wpoa^povrai  **were  offered^^  irpoo^ipowrtv  (x,  1) 
**  they  offered,"  &c.  The  English  reader  is'  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  EgMe  was 
written  after  the  cessation  of  the  Temple-worship. 

•  Tif  Xarpetat,  not  i^  Xarpeiav  (A.  V.). 

7  'AyvotifidTuv.    Compare  v.  2,  and  the  note. 

•  On  the  mistranslation  of  wefavepuoBai  in  A.  Y.,  see  note  5  above.  It  may  be 
adnd,  how  could  it  be  said,  alter  Christ's  ascension,  that  the  way  into  the  Holy  Plaecr 
was  not  made  fully  manifest.  The  explanation  is,  that  while  the  Temple-wofship, 
with  its  exclusion  of  aU  but  the  High  Priest  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  still  existed,  the 
waj  of  salvation  would  not  be  fully  manifest  to  those  who  adhet^  to  the  ootwaid 
and  typical  observances,  histead  of  being  thereby  led  to  the  Antitjpe. 

•  That  Trpunjr  has  this  meaning  here  is  evident  frx)m  ix.  2. 

10  The  A.  y.  here  interpolates ''  then  "  in  order  to  make  this  correq>ond  with  tiie 
mistranslated  tenses  already  referred  ta 

"  Kaff  $v,  according  to  u>hieh  figure.  "Hv  is  the  reading  o(  the  best  MSS.,  and 
adopted  by  Grieid)ach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  s  1st  edition ;  it  suits  better  wifh 
€mrd  than  the  other  reading,  5v,  to  which  Tischendorf  has  returned  in  his  2nd  edition. 

i*  Ka^d  (mveidrioLv  reXettiaai  rdv  Xarpevovra,    This  is  explained  x.  2  as  eqnivalmt 
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meats  and  drinks,  and  diverse  washings,  imposed  until  a  time 
of  reformation.' 
a       But  wben  Christ  appeared,  as  High  Priest  of  the  good 
things  to  come.  He  passed  through  the  greater  and  more  per- 
fect tabernacle'  not  made  with  hands  (that  is,  not  of  man's 

12  buildings),  and  entered,  not  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  by  His  own  blood,  once  for  all  into  the  Holy  Place,  having 

13  obtained  an  everlasting  redemption.*  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer^  sprinkling  the  unclean, 

^4sanctifietli  to  the  purification  of  the  flesh;  how  much  more 
shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
oflFered  Himself  without  spot  to  God,  purify  our*  conscience 
from  dead  works,  that  we  may  worship  the  living  God. 

15  And  for  this  cause  He  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  testament ; 
that  when  death  had '  made  redemption  for  the  transgressions 
under  the  first  testament,'  they  that  are  called  might  receive 

16  the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance.    For  where  a  testament 

to  "  rd  fiffdefiiav  ixeiv  in  awetdtfaiv  dfiapriuv  roi)f  hrrpevotrrac  dira^  Kenaiapfiivovg.^^ 
TeXeiuaai  rdv  Xar,  is  to  bring  him  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  rih)^  of  his  war- 
ihipf  yiz.,  remlfleion  of  diu.  It  is  not  adequately  represented  bj  to  make  perfect,  as 
we  liave  before  remarked ;  to  eontwnmate  would  be  again  the  beat  translation,  if  it 
were  less  unusuaL 

1  The  reading  of  this  verse  is  very  doubtfuL  The  best  MSS.  (which  we  foUow)  read 
t  Kotu/MTa  instead  of  icai  6iK<u6/taatv ;  but  this  reading  perhaps  originated  from  a 
desire  to  correct  the  soloecism  which  otherwise  is  presented  by  hriktifieva.  Accord- 
ingly, Tischendorf  in  his  2nd  edition  returns  to  the  reading  of  the  T.  R.,  which  is  also 
defended  by  De  Wette.  The  construction  is  hrutdfieva  M  /?.  «oi  ir.  k.  r.  X. ;  literally, 
imposed  with  conditions  of  (M)  meats,  ifc,  until  a  time  of  reformation. 

*  This  greater  Tabernacle  is  the  visible  heavens,  which  are  here  regarded  as  the 
outer  sanctuary. 

s  Literally,  this  building.  This  parenthesis  nas  very  much  the  appearance  of 
having  been  originaUy  a  marginal  gloss  upon  oif  x^^ponoi^rov. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  corresponding  to  the  words  "/or  fa"  (A.V.). 

*  The  uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  corpse,  was  purified  by  sprinkling  the 
onclean  person  with  the  water  of  sprinkling  {^dwp  fiavrta/ioO),  which  was  made  with 
llie  ashes  of  a  red  heifer.    See  Numbers  xix.    (LXX.) 

*  *Hftuv  (not  ^fiQv)  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 

7  Literally,  after  death  had  occurred  for  the  redemption  of^'*  ifc, ;  yevofUvov  must 
be  joined  with  elc  dwoXirrpcHnv* 

*  The  Authorised  Version  is  unquestionably  correct,  In  translating  diadTJia^  testa- 
ment in  this  passage.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  avoid  this  meaning,  are 
irreconcilable  with  any  natural  explanation  of  6  6ia6i/tevoc.  The  simple  and  obvious 
translation  should  not  be  departed  from,  in  order  to  avoid  a  difllculty ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes  when  we  consider  the  ihetorical  character  of  the  Epistle.  The  state- 
ment in  this  verse  is  not  meant  as  a  logical  argument,  but  as  a  ihetorical  illustratioD. 
which  is  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  duMKn 
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is,  the  death  of  the  testator  must  be  declared ; '  l>ecai\8e  a  tee-  il 
tament  is  made  valid  bj  death,  for  it  hath  no  force  at  all 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator. 

Wherefore  *  the  first  testament  also  hath  its  dedication '  not  18 
without  blood.     For  when  Moses  had  spoken  to  all  the  people  19 
every  precept  according  to  the  Law,  he  took^  the  blood  of  the 
calves  and  goats,  with  water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  and 
sprinkled  both  the  book  itself*  and  all  the  people,  sayings 
'*  This  is  the  Hood  of  the  testament  tohich  God  hath  enjoined20 
taito  youP  •    Moreover  he  sprinkled  with  blood  the  tabernacle '  21 
also,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  like  manner.    And  22 
according  to  the  Law,  almost  all  things  are  purified  with  blood, 
and  without   shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.     It  was,  23 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  heavenly  things  should 
thus  be  purified,   but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with 
better  sacrifices  than  these.    For  Christ  entered  not  into  the  24 
sanctuary*  made  with  hands,  which  is  a  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for 
us.    Nor  yet  that  He  should  oflTer  Himself  often,  as  the  High  25 
Priest  entereth  the  sanctuary  every  year  with  blood  of  others; 
for  then  must  He  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  26 
of  the  world :  but  now  once,  in  the  end*  of  the  ages,  hath  He 

I  ^ipecSat  is  omitted  in  A.y.  The  legal  nuudm  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eogiirii 
Law,  ^emo  est  kare$  viventis. 

•  This  Mev  does  not  refer  to  the  preceding  iUostration,  concerning  the  death  of  tiie 
testator,  hat  to  the  reasonhig  firom  which  that  was  only  a  momentaiy  digreoioo. 
Compare  verse  18  with  verses  12-14. 

3  'Eyicatvi^etv  ia  ** %o  dedicate"  In  the  sense  of  to  inaugurate;  ct  Heb.  x.  20 ;  so 
the  feast  commemorating  the  opening  or  ifumguroHon  of  the  Temple  hj  Jndas  Mao- 
cabcos  (after  its  pollution  by  Antiochns  E^iphanes)  was  called  tyicaivia,    (John  x.  22.) 

«  See  Exod.zziv.  S-S.  The  sacrifice  of  goats  (besides  the  cattle)  and  the  qvinkllng 
of  the  book  are  not  in  the  Mosaic  account  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  usually  referred  to  memoriter  by  the  writers  (^  the  New  Testament 
Moreover,  the  advocates  of  verbal  inflpirati<m  would  be  Justified  in  maintaining  that 
these  circumstances  actually  occurred,  thou^  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Moses.    See,  however,  Yd.  L  p.  176,  note  1. 

•  A^d  is  not  translated  in  A.y. 

«  Ezod.  zxiv.  S  (L2X  but  htreiXaro,  substituted  for  iUBero). 
t  Apparently  referring  to  Levit  vilL  verses  19,  24,  and  30. 

•  'A/io,  not  "Me  holy  places"  (A.y.),  but  the  holy  plaee^  or  sanctuary,  Oooi* 
pare  viiL  2.  iz.  2.  iz.  25.  ziii.  11.  It  is  without  the  article  here,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  words  similarly  used.    See  Winer  Gram.  §  18, 1. 

•  IwTsXsta  T&v  aluvitv  means  the  termination  of  the  period  preceding  (yhrisfs 
coming.    It  is  a  phrase  frequent  in  St  Matthew,  with  aluvoc  instead  of  aUipuv,  Vnt  not 
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27  appeared,'  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.'  And 
as  it  is  appointed  onto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judg* 

28  ment,  so  Christ  was  once  oflTered  "  to  hear  the  sins  of  many," » 
and  unto  them  that  look  for  Him  shall  He  appear  a  second 

X.time,  without  sin,^  unto  salvation. 

1  For  the  Law  having  a  shadow  of  the  ^  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  reality,'  by  the  unchanging 

2  sacrifices  which  year  by  year  they  offer  continually,'  can 
never  perfect*  the  purpose  of  the  offerers.'  For  then,  would 
they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered  ?  because  the  worshipper^, 
once  purified,  would  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins.  £ut 

3  in  these  sacrifices  there  h  a  remembrance  of  sins  made  every 

4  year.    For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
6  should  take  away  sins.    Wherefore,  when  He  cometh  into  the 

world.  He  saith,  ^^Sdcrifice  wnd  offering  thou  woiUdest  noty  hut 

6  a  hody  hast  thou2>reparedme.^^    In  humt-offeringa  a/rid.  sacri- 

7  ficeafor  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure.  Then  sadd  I^  Lo^  I 
come  (m  the  volume  of  the  hook  it  is  written  of  ine)  to  do  thy 

6  wiUy  0  God.^^^^  When  He  had  said  before  ^^  Sacrifice  and 
offering  wnd  humt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  wouldest 
not  J  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein^^  (which  are  offered  under 

9  the  law) ;  "  Then  "  (saith"  Ho),  "Zo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0 
OodP    He  taketh  away  the  first,"  that  he  may  establish  the 

oecnrriog  elsewhere.    The  A.  V.  translates  aXuivuv  here  by  the  same  word  its  Koofum 
•bore. 
«  ne^/porat;  literallj,  Ht  hath  been  made  manifest  to  the  sight  of  men. 

•  The  A.  V.  is  retained  here,  being  jostlfied  by  kavrbv  irpoa^tyKcv,  verse  14. 
s  Isaiah  liii.  12  (LXX.),  ifiafyrtac  iro^Mv  avijveyice, 

•  Xuplc  ^ftapriac,  Tholuck  compares  KSX(^pia/ihoc  dwd  tQv  dfiapruXtav  (yfL  26V 
Tlie  thought  is  the  same  as  Rom.  tL  10. 

•  TCtv  is  omitted  in  A-Y. 

•  TQv  irpayfidrcnff  the  real  things, 
f  ToZf  aiyraic  is  omitted  in  A.  V. 

•  TekeiQaai,  Compare  iz.  9,  and  note.  The  TiXo^  of  the  worshippers  was  entirt 
pufificatianfrom  sin;  this  they  coald  not  attain  nnder  the  Law,  as  was  manifest  hj 
the  perpetual  iteration  of  the  self-same  sacrificee,  required  of  them. 

•  Tot)f  irpoaepxofihovc,  those  who  come  to  offer. 

M  In  the  Hebrew  original  the  words  are,  "  thou  hast  opened  [or  pierced]  my  ears: 
The  T.YT.  (which  is  here  quoted)  translates  this  "  o&fta  KaTfffyrlao  ftoij^    Perhaps  thfl 
feeding  of  the  Hebrew  may  formerly  have  been  different  from  what  it  now  is ;  or  per 
hape  the  o&fia  may  have  been  an  error  for  c^r/o,  which  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS. 
»  Ps.  zL  6-8.    (LXX.  with  some  slight  variationa) 
>»  ElpvKev,  not "  said  he  "  (A.  V.),  but  he  hath  said^  or  saith  he, 
»  The  first  t  viz.  the  sacrifices ;  the  second,  viz.  the  will  of  God. 
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iecond.    And  in '  that "  mK  "  we  are  sanctified,  by  the  offering 
of  the  "  lody  "  *  of  Jesus  Christ,  once  for  all. 

And  every  priest  *  standeth  daily  ministering,  and  (Bering  u 
oftentimes  the  siune  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away  sins. 
But  HE,  after  He  had  oflFered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  everis 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from  henceforth  expecfc-U 
ing  "^iK  hi%  enerwies  he  made  his  fooUtodiP*^     For  by  one  14 
offering  He  hath  perfected »  for  ever  the  purification  of  them 
whom  He  sanctifieth.    Whereof  the  Holy  Spirit  also  is  a  wit- 15 
ness  to  us.    For  after  He  had  said  before,  "  This  is  the  oov-u 
enant  that  I  will  make  with  them  after  those  daySy  saUh  the 
Zord;  IioiU  give  my  Lcx/ws  upon  their  heartSj  and  write  them 
upon  their  mdndsJ^^  He  saith  also  "  Their  sins  and  their  imqyiir  11 
ties  will  I  remember  no  m^ore?^ '    Now  where  remission  of  these  18 
is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin. 

^^rodTOn-        Having  therefore,   brethren,  boldness  to  enter  19 
apoBtaiy,         the  holy  place  through   the  blood  of  Jesus,^  by  a  20 
new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  opened » for  us,  passing 
through  the  veil  (that  is  to  say.  His  flesh) ;  •<»  and  having  an  21 
High  Priest"  over  the  house  of  God;  let  us  draw  near  with 22 

1  In  {iv)  the  will  of  God  Christians  are  already  $anetifUd  as  weU  as  JutHfiedfViii 
even  glorified  (see  Rom.  viiL  80) ;  u  e.  Grod  wills  their  sanctification,  and  has  dooe  Eii 
part  to  ensure  it. 

*  IQfia,  alluding  to  the  o&fta  Karffprlau  of  the  above  quotation. 

3  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  lepevc  and  dpxtepevc;  if  the  latter  reading  be 
correct,  the  same  explanation  must  be  given  as  in  the  note  on  viL  27. 

4  Ps.  cz.  1  (LXX.),  quoted  above,  1 13.    (See  note  there.) 

>  TereXeiaKev  .  .  .  toUq  ayia^ofihovc.  Literally,  He  hath  eonnunmated  them  M 
are  being  sanctified.  The  verb  to  perfect  does  not,  by  itself,  represent  reXeioQ,  See 
notes  on  z.  1,  iz.  10,  and  ii.  10.  We  should  also  obsorve,  tiiat  dyia^ofihavc  ^  ^ 
equivalent  to  iy^acfiivovc. 

«  Jer.  zzzl  83.  (LXX.)  The  part  of  the  quotation  here  omitted  is  gives  abofe, 
viii.  10-12.  It  appears,  from  the  slight  variaticms  between  the  preset  quotation  and 
the  quotation  of  the  same  passage  in  (?hap.  viii.,  that  the  writer  is  quoting  fttai 
memory. 

7  Jer.  zzzi.  34.  (LXX.)»  being  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  quoted  before,  vifi.  U. 
The  omission  of  Xiyei  with  the  xal  which  Johifl  the  two  detached  porticos  of  the  qaot» 
tion,  though  abrupt,  is  not  unexampled ;  compare  1  Tim.  v.  IS. 

8  'Ev  rv>  alfian.    Compare  iz.  25. 

9  ^EveKoiviaev.    See  note  on  ix  18. 

>o  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  flesh  (or  manhood)  ci  Christ  was  a  veil  whi^  tf 
His  true  nature ;  this  veU  he  rent,  when  he  gave  up  bis  body  to  death ;  and  tfaroogk 
His  incarnation,  thus  revealed  under  its  ti^e  aspect,  we  must  pass,  if  we  would  enter 
into  the  presence  of  €rod.  We  can  have  no  real  knowledge  of  Crod  but  throogb  Vi* 
mcamation. 

n  *lepia  fUyav,    The  same  ezpression  is  ised  for  High  Priest  by  Philo  and  LXX 
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a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith ;  as  our  hearts  have  been 

^tprmJded^^^  from  the  stain  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
98  bodies  have  been  washed  with  pure  water.    Let  us  hold  fast 

the  confession  of  our  hope,'  without  wavering,  for  faithful  is 
24 He  that  gave  the  promise.    And  let  us  consider*  the  example 

one  of  another,  that  we  may  be  provoked  unto  love  and  to  good 

25  works.  Let  us  not  forsake  the  assembling*  of  ourselves  toge- 
ther, as  the  custom  of  some  is,  but  let  us  e2diort  oue  another ; 

26  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see  The  Day  approaching.*  For 
if  we  sin  wilfully,'  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge '  of 

27  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  "  a  wrathful  fire  tliat  shall 

2^  devour  the  adversaries.^^  ^  He  that  hath  despised  the  Law  of 
Moses  dieth » without  mercy,  upon  the  testimony  of  two  or 

29  three  witnesses.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye, 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the 
Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done 

30  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace.    For  we  know  Him  that  hath 

1  'EfifiavTifffihoi  (alladiiig  to  ix.  13  and  21),  tIz.  with  the  blood  of  Christ;  com- 
pare al/iaTi  jkLVTiofuni,  zii.  24.  Obeerve  the  force  of  the  perfect  participle  in  this  and 
7ii)iovidvoi ;  both  referring  to  accomplished  facts.    See  z.  2. 

*ns:Xnldoc,noi'ffaUh,"    (A.  V.) 

s  Karavoufuv.  This  is  Chrysostom-s  interpretation,  which  agrees  with  the  use  of 
the  verb  iiL  1. 

•  It  was  very  natural  that  the  more  timid  members  of  the  Chnrch  should  shrink 
from  frequenting  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  for  worship,  in  a  time  of  persecntion. 

•  **  The  Day  "  of  Christ's  coming  was  seen  approaching  at  this  time  by  the  threaten- 
ing prelude  of  the  great  Jewish  war,  wherein  He  came  to  judge  that  nation. 

•  "EKovaioC'  This  is  opposed  to  the  **  idv  dfidprp  dKovaiuc"  (Levit  iv.  2.  LXX.) 
the  involuntary  dns  for  which  provision  was  made  under  the  Law.  The  particular 
rin  here  epoken  of  is  that  of  apo$tcuyfrom  the  Christian  faith^  to  ^hich  these  Hebrew 
Obristians  were  particularly  tempted.  See  the  whole  of  this  passage  from  z.  26  to 
ziL29. 

7  'Eiif>vo(riv.    Compare  Rom.  z.  2.    PhiL  L  9,  &c, 

•  Is.  zzvL  11.  Z^Xof  X^trcu  Xadv  dnaidevrov,  koI  vi>v  irtJp  rodf  iwnavriovc 
idem.  (LXX.)  Those  who  look  for  this  quotation  in  A.  Y.  wiU  be  disappointed, 
for  the  A.  V.,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  LXX.,  all  diflfer. 

•  'AirodynoKei,  Hie  present,  translated  as  past  in  A.  Y.  The  reference  is  to  Deut 
zviL  2-7,  which  prescribes  that  an  idolater  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  does  not  mean  that  idolatry  was 
actually  thus  punished  at  the  time  he  wrote  (for  though  the  Sanhedrin  was  allowed  to 
judge  charges  of  a  religious  nature,  they  could  not  inflict  death  without  permission  of 
the  Roman  Procurator,  which  would  probably  have  been  refused,  except  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  an  enforcement  of  this  part  of  the  law) ;  but  he  speaks  of 
the  puniFhment  prescribed  by  the  Law. 
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said,  "  Vengeimoe  w  fnmey  I  wHl  repay ^  saith  tJiC  Lordf  and 
again,  "  The  Lard  shaU  judge  his  peopled  *     It  is  a  fearfnlai 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Gk>d.» 
fcnd  exhortotion       But   Call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  inn 

Bot  to  let  ikith  ,  ,.  "^  ^ 

beoDiiqa«r«d bj  which,    after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured^  a 

great  fight  of  affictions;  for  not   only  were  yelJ 
made  a  gazing-stock  by  reproaches  and  tribulations,  but  ye 
took  part  also  in  the  sufferings  of  others  who  bore  the  Iike.3i 
For  ye  showed  compassion  to  the  prisoners,*  and  took  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  that  ye  have « in  heaven  a 
better  and  an  enduring  substance.     Cast  not  away,  therefore,  35 
your  confidence,  which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward.  For  36 
ye  have  need  of  stedfastness,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of 
Qod,  ye  might  receive  the  promise.    For  yet  a  little  whiles) 
and  "i/d  that  cometh  sJiaU  he  rome^  and  shall  not  tarry J*^^  Now  38 
^^  By  faith  shaU  the  righteous  live;^^^  and  ^^Ifhe^  draw  hack 
through  /ear,  my  sovl  hath  no  pUaMt^re  in  himy^^  But  we  are  39 
not  men  of  fear  unto  perdition,  but  of  faith  unto  salvation.'* 

1  Deat  xxxil  35.  This  quotation  is  not  exactly  according  to  LXX.  or  Hebrev, 
bat  is  exactly  in  the  words  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  St  Paul,  Rom.  ziL  19.  The  LXX 
is  h  ifiip^  iKdiKfjaeu^  uvTairoSuau, 

•  Dent,  xxxil  86.    (LXX). 

s  The  preceding  passage  (from  verse  26)  and  the  similar  passage,  tL  4-6,  Inve 
proved  perplexing  to  many  readers ;  and  were  such  a  stumbling-block  to  Lutbo,  tint 
they  caused  him  even  to  deny  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle.  Yet  neitber 
passage  asserts  the  impossibility  of  an  apostate's  repentance.  What  is  said,  amoanti 
to  thift— that  for  the  conversion  of  a  deliberate  apostate,  Grod  has  (according  totiie 
ordinaiy  laws  of  His  working)  no  further  means  in  store  than  those  which  have  be«& 
already  tried  In  vain.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  parties  addressed  sie 
not  those  who  had  already  apostatised,  but  those  who  were  in  danger  of  so  doing,  and 
who  needed  the  most  earnest  warning. 

•  If  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  the  aflSictions  referred 
to  would  be  the  persecutions  of  the  Sanhedrln  (when  Stephen  was  kiUed),  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (when  James  the  Greater  was  put  to  death),  and  again  the  more  recent  oot^ 
break  of  Ananus,  when  James  the  Less  was  slain.  But  see  the  preceding  remuta^ 
p.  494. 

>  Tore  Sefffiioic  (not  dea/iolc  fl^)  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS. 

•  Not  *'  knowing  in  yourselves  "  (A.  V.).  The  reading  of  the  best  HSS.  it  Ix"' 
iavTovc  or  iavrolc,  that  ye  have  yourselves ,  or  for  yourselves,  Le,as  yow  tftwi. 

7  Habak.  il  3.    (LXX.)    Not  fblly  translated  in  A.  V. 

8  Habak.  il  4.    (LXX.),  quoted  also  Rom.  L  17  and  QH  iiL  II. 

»  The  "  any  man "  of  A  V.  is  not  in  the  Greek,  rnoarSX^ftoL,  me  sMitt 
(Wahl),  is  exactly  the  English ^incA. 

10  Habak  ii.  4.  (LXX.)  But  this  passage  in  the  original  precedes  the  lutqootft' 
tion,  which  it  here  follows. 

• '  Uepiirolffoiv  ^;t7f»  properly  gaining  of  the  soul^  vitcs  eonservatiOy  and  thoi 
equivalent  to  salvation.    See  Wahl  on  ^f^tTrotoi}/jtai  and  neptiroitjoic. 
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1  Now  faith  is  the  substance  *  of  things  hoped  foi*,  ^^^^^, 

2  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.    For  therein  the  p}«  wWc£^«»»- 

^  Dies    men     to 

elders  obtained  a  good  report.*  S^wbie**^^ 

3  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  universe  ^  is  t^ifls«'^*ri»>i»- 
framed  <  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  the  world  which  we  be- 
hold *  springs  not  from  things  that  can  be  seen. 

4  By  feith  Abel  oflTered  unto  God  a  more  excel-     it*  op«r»tio« 

**  •  nistoricallj  ex- 

lent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  whereby  he  obtained  testi-  empiified. 
mony  that  he  was  righteous,  for  God  testified «  unto  his  gifts; 
and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.' 

5  By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see 
death,  and  "A«  was  not  /oundy  lecwuse  Ood  trcmslated 
himP  •    For  before  his  translation  he  had  this  testimony,  that 

6  ^^  lie  pleased  Oodf^  but  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  Him ;  for  whosoever  cometh  unto  God  must  have  faith  >« 
that  Gqd  is,  and  that  He  rewardeth  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him. 

7  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  by  God  concerning  thinga 
not  seen  as  yet,  through  fear  of  God  *»  prepared  an  ark,  to  the 
saving  of  his  house.  Whereby  he  condemned  the  world  and 
became  heir  of  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

6  By  faith,  Abraham  when  he  was  called,"  obeyed  the  com- 
mand to  go  forth  into  a  place  *^  which  he  should  afterward  re- 
ceive for  an  inheritance;  and  he  went  forth,  not  knowing 

9  whither  he  went.    By  faith  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  pro- 

»  For  the  meaning  of  inSoTacic,  see  note  on  iil  14. 

*  'EfiapTVfxjdijaaVf  cf.  Acts  vi.  3.  This  verse  is  explained  by  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter.  The  faith  of  the  Patriarchs  was  a  type  of  Christian  faith,  because  it  waa 
fixed  upon  afutttre  and  unseen  good. 

«  To^  alCwac,  so  L  2. 

*  Observe  KaT^pTiadai  and  -yeyovhai  axeperfeetSt  not  aorist$ 

*  Td  pXenSfuvov  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.  The  doctrine  negatived  Is  that 
which  teaches  that  each  saccessive  condition  of  the  universe  is  generated  {yeyovhai) 
from  a  preceding  condition  (as  the  plant  from  the  seed)  by  a  mere  material  develop- 
menty  which  had  no  begfaming  in  a  Creator's  wilL 

*  Gren.  iv.  4.  The  Jewish  tradition  was,  that  fire  ftom  heaven  consumed  Abel's 
offering. 

7  This  has  been  supposed  (compare  zil  24)  to  refer  to  Gren.  iv.  10,  but  it  may  be 
taken  more  generally. 

8  (Jen.  V.  24.    (LXX.) 

*  Gen.  V.  14.    (LXX.),  einjpiarffaev  *Evdx  t^  ^e^ 

w  Uunevaai  refers  to  the  preceding  iriareGc.  »  Compare  Heh.  v.  7. 

1*  If  we  read  6  k.  (with  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  the  translation  wiU  be  "  He  that 
'jofu  called  .Abraham  [instead  oj  dbram]." 

'  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  read   oirov  without  the  article. 
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mise  as  in  a  strange  conntrj,  dwelling  in  tents,  with  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise.     For  he  it 
looked  for  the    city  which   hath    sure*   foimdations,    whose 
builder  and  maker  is  Ood. 

By  faith  also  Sarah  herself  received  power  to  conceiyell 
seed,  efven  when  *  she  was  past  age,  because  she  judged  Him 
faithful  who  had  promised.    Therefore  sprang  there  of  one,  12 
and  him  as  good  as  dead,  ^'  So  many  as  the  stars  of  the  shy  «i» 
rmtUiiudey^ '  and  as  the  sand,  which  is  by  the  sea-shore  *  .'nnu- 
merable. 

These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promisee,  13 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  embraced  them,*  and  con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth.     For  14 
they  that  say  such  things,  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a 
country.    And  truly  if  they  speak  •   of  that   country    from  15 
whence  they  came  forth,  they  might  have  opportunity  to  re- 
turn; but  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  hea-l€ 
venly .    Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  Gk)d ; 
for  He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city. 

By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered'  up  Isaac, i: 
and  he  that  had  believed  *  the  promises  offered  up  his  only  be- 
gotten son,  though  it  was  said  unto  *  him,  ^^  In  I%aac  shall  thy  IB 
sesd  he  caUed;  "  '^  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  if 
up,  even  from  the  dead ;  from  whence  also  (in  a  figure)  he  re> 
oeivedhim. 
By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau,  coNOEBNiKa  things  3d 

TO  COME. 

1  Cd  ziL  28.  *  'Ere/cev  is  not  in  the  best  MSS. 

s  Ezod.  XKziL  13.    (LXX.) 

4  The  same  comparison  Is  found  Is.  x.  22,  quoted  Bom.  iz.  27. 

•  UetaOhTec  is  ta  InterpolatiaD  not  foond  in  the  best  MSS.  It  was  origiBallj  a 
marginal  gloss  on  daraaafuvoi.  The  latter  word  cannot  be  adeqoatelj  translated  ia 
Bnglifihi  so  as  to  retain  the  taXL  beanty  of  the  metaphor. 

•  'E/tviifi6vevov,  Compare  i/iviifuvevae,  verse  22.  The  meaning  is,  *<  If,  in  calling 
liemselves  strangers  and  pUgrims,  they  reftr  to  the  fact  of  their  haying  left  their 
aative  land."  In  other  words,  if  Christians  regret  the  world  which  thej  have  re* 
nonnoed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  thehr  retoming  to  its  enjoyments.  Here  again 
we  trace  a  reference  to  those  who  were  tempted  to  ^>06tatise.  For  the  ezplanatioB 
of  the  two  imperfects,  see  Winer,  §  43,  2. 

f  UpoaevvvoxeVf  literally,  ?uUh  offered, 

•  'Avade^dfievoc  is  more  than  "  received."  (A.  Y.)  His  belief  in  the  promises  to 
his  posterity  enhanced  the  sacrifice  which  he  made. 

»  TIpdc,  not  "  of,"    (A.  V.)    Ilpdf  dv  is  equivalent  to  Koiirep  irpdf  ahr^. 
M>  Gen.  izi.  12.    (LXX.)  quoted  also  Rom.  ix.  7 
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21       By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  dying,  blessed  botli  the  sons 
of  Joseph ;  and  "  He  worshypped^  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his 


22  By  faith  Joseph,  in  the  houb  of  ms  death,  spake '  of  the  de- 
parting of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  gave  commandment 
concerning  his  bones. 

23  By  faith  Moses  when  he  was  born  was  hid  three  months 
by  his  parents,  because  "  they  saw  that  the  child  was  goodly  ;^^  ^ 

24  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  commandment.  By 
faith  Moses,  "  when  he  was  come  to  yearSj^*  refused  to  be  called 

25  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suflTer  afflic- 
tion with  the  People  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 

26 sin  for  a  season;  esteeming  the  reproach^  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  ti'easures  of  Egypt;  for  he  looked  beyond « 

27  unto  the  reward.'  By  faith  he  forsook  •  Egypt,  not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king ;  for  he  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invi- 

28  sible.  By  &ith  he  hath  established  *  the  passover,  and  the 
sprinkling  of  blood,  that  the  destroyer  of  the  first-bom  might 
not  touch  the  children  of  Israel.  •*> 

29  By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Eed  Sea  as  through  dry 
land ;  which  the  Egyptians  tried  to  pass,  and  were  swallowed 
up. 

80  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they  were 
compassed  about  for  seven  days. 

31  By  faith  the  harlot  Eahab  perished  not  with  the  disobedi- 
ent,i*  because  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace. 

32  And  what  shall  I  more  say  t  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  of  Gideon,  and  of  Barak,  of  Sampson  and  of  Jephthae,  of 

1  Qen,  zlvii  31.  (LXX.)  The  present  Hebrew  text  means  not  the  top  of  his  staffs 
but  the  head  qfki$  bed;  hat  the  LXX.  foUowed  a  different  reading.  The  "  faith  "  of 
f  aooh  consisted  in  fixing  his  hopes  npon  Aitore  hleasings,  and  worshipping  God,  even 
in  the  hoar  (^  death. 

*  'Efnnift6vevee.  See  verse  15.  Joseph's  ''fkith"  relied  on  the  promise  that  the 
4eed  of  Abraham  should  retom  to  the  promised  land.    (€(en.  xv.  16.) 

s  Exod.  il  2.    (LXX.)    Idwrec  aitrd  dtneUnf,    The  Hebrew  speaks  of  his  mother 
only. 
4  £xod.  iL  11  (LXX.). 

*  The  reproach  of  CHtirist's  people  is  here  called  the  reproach  d  (Christ  Compare 
CoL  L  24  and  2  Cat,  1 5 ;  also  see  1  Cat,  x  4. 

*  'jLirePXewe,  literally,  \e  looked  atoayfrom  that  which  toae  before  hie  eyes, 

f  tiujOan,    Ct  verse  6,  •See  Exod.  iL  15.  •  UevoiifKe,  perfect 

10  AifTuv.    See  Winer,  Gram.  §  22, 4 

"  Aneid^oaai,  not  "  them  that  believed  not,"  (A.  Y.)  They  had  heard  the  miracles 
«tTonyht  in  favoor  of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  li.  10),  and  yet  refused  obedience. 
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David,  and  Samuel,  and  the  prophets ;  who  through  faith  sob- a 
dued  kingdoms,  wrought   righteousness,  obtained    promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,'  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,' 34 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  ^  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  d 
the  aliens.    Women*  received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again; 35 
and  others  were  tortured,*  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better «  resurrection.    Others  also  had  trials  of  35 
cruel  mockings  "*  and  scourgings,  with  chains  also  and  imprison- 
ment.   They  were  stoned,®  were  sawn*  asunder,  were  tempt- 37 
ed,»®   were  slain  with  the  sword.    They  wandered  about  in 
sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  being  destitute,  afiUcted,  tormented. 
They  wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  aiidss 
caves  of  the  earth ;  of  whom  "  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

And  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  39 
received  not  the  promise.    God  having  provided  some  better  40 
thing  for  us,  that  they,  without  us,  should  not  be  made  pe^ 
feet" 

1  Referring  to  Daniel.    (Dan.  yi.  17.) 

•  Referring  to  Dan.  til.  27. 

s  This  and  the  two  foUowing  claosea  may  be  most  natoraUy  referred  to  tite  U» 
oabees.  ' 

«  Referring  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (1  Kings  zvii.)  and  the  Shnnamite  (2  EingsTl). 

•  This  refers  both  to  Eleazar  (2  Mac  vL),  and  to  the  seren  brothers,  whose  tortan 
is  described,  2  Mac  viL  The  verb  irvfinavioBtjeav  points  especiaUj  to  Eleaisar,  vIm 
was  bonnd  to  the  rvfinavov,  an  instniment  to  which  those  who  were  to  be  tortored  I7 
sconrging  were  bound.  (2  Mac  vi.  19.)  The  "  not  accepting  deUverance  "  refers  te 
the  mother  of  the  seven  brothers  and  her  youngest  son  (2  Mac.  vii.). 

•  Better,  viz.  than  that  of  those  who  (like  Ihe  Shnnamite's  son)  were  only  raised  to 
return  to  this  life.  This  reference  is  plain  in  the  Greek,  but  cannot  be  rendered 
equally  obvious  in  English,  because  we  cannot  translate  the  first  dvaerdato^^  ^ 
verse  by  resurreetum. 

7  ^Eftnatyjji&v.  StiU  referring  to  the  seven  brothers,  concerning  whose  tonsfinti 
this  word  is  used.    (2  Mac.  vii.  7.) 

•  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiadah,  was  stoned.  (2  Clhron.  zxlv.  20.)  But  it  iaiut 
necessary  (nor  indeed  possible)  to  fix  each  kind  of  death  here  mentioned  on  some  peiwo 
in  the  Old  Testament  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Epistle  here  speaks  of  the  genenl 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

•  According  to  Jewish  tradition  this  was  the  death  of  Isaiah ;  but  see  the  preoediig 
note. 

10  The  received  text  is  here  retained ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  tint  tfae 
reading  should  be  (as  has  been  conjectured)  either  hcvpacOijaav  or  hrvpu0iio^f  ^ 
were  burned.    This  was  the  death  of  the  seven  brothers. 

"  Literally,  toandering — they  of  wham  thetoorld  wets  not  worthy— in  detertisd 
in  mountains,  ifc, ;  u  e.  They  for  whom  all  that  the  world  could  give  would  tow 
l)een  too  little,  had  not  even  a  home  wherein  to  lay  their  head. 

»•  TeXeiQecxTi.    See  notes  on  il  10,  vii.  11,  ix.  9 ;  literally,  attain  their  constats* 
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xn. 

1  Wherefore,   seeinff  we   are  compassed    about  s&iMrtation  to 

°  *  imitate     such 

with  80  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us>  also  exampiea,  mm 

,     °  '  to    follow    Je- 

lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  cling-  JJJJ^^^JJ^* 
eth   closely  round  us,*    and   run    with    courage »  •«»*fe''B«- 

2  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ;  looking  onward  *  unto  Jesus,  the 
forerunner'  and  the  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 

3  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  Yea, 
consider  Him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinuters  against 

4  Himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.    Ye  have 

5  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,*  in  your  conflict  against  sin ;  and 
ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation  which  reasoneth  ^  with  you 
as  with  sons,  saying,  ^'  My  Sarif  despise  not  thou  the  chasten^ 

6  ing  of  the  Lordj  twt  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him.  For 
whom  the  I/yrd  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scour geth  every  son  whom  he 

7  receivethJ^    If  ye  endure  chastisement,^^  God  dealeth  with  you  as 

8  with  sons ;  for  where  is  the  son  that  is  not  chastened  by  his 
father  ?  but  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  [Qt)d'8 

tian,  inclading  the  attainment  of  the  full  maturity  of  their  being,  and  the  attain 
ment  of  the  full  aeeomplitihment  of  their  faith;  which  are  indeed  identicaL  Thej 
were  not  to  attain  this  x<^P^C  V^>  ^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  <^^^™®  ^  j^^  them. 

I  EoZ  ifielct  let  us,  as  they  did.  The  Agonistic  metaphor  here  (see  YoL  IL  p.  199) 
woold  be  more  naturally  addressed  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria  than  to  that  of  Jem- 
salenL 

*  EinreptcraToc  occurs  nowhere  else.  Sin  seems  here  to  be  described  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  garment  fitting  closely  to  the  limbs,  which  must  be  cast  off  (dnoOefi)  if 
the  race  is  to  be  won.  A  garment  would  be  caUed  timeptaraToc,  which  fitted  well  all 
round, 

s  Tnoftovi^  (as  it  has  been  before  remarked)  is  not  accurately  represented  by 
** patience,'''  it  means  $tedfa»t  enduranee,  or  fortitude, 

«  'A(^puvTec.    Compare  6iril3Xeir9  (xL  26.) 

B  'Apxry^f  literaUy,  foremost  leader.  Compare  ii  10.  Compare  also  irpSdpofiov 
tL20). 

6  If  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  the  writer  speaks  hero 
only  of  the  existing  generation;  for  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  had  " resisted  unto 
blood"  formerly,  in  the  persons  of  Stephen,  James  the  Greater,  and  James  the  LesL 
But  see  introductory  remarks,  p.  i95. 

f  IkiaXfyerai, 

«  Prov.  iil  11-12.  (LXX.  nearly  yerbatim.)  Philo  quotes  the  passage  to  the 
««me  purpose  as  this  Epistle. 

«  Throughout  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  Church  addressed  was  exposed  to  per- 
secution. The  intense  feeling  of  Jewish  nationality  caUed  forth  by  the  commencing 
struggle  with  Home,  which  produced  the  triumph  of  the  zealot  purty,  would  amply 
account  for  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  at  this  period ;  as  is  argu^ 
by  those  who  suppose  the  Epistle  addressed  to  them.  But  the  same  cause  would  pro> 
^noe  the  same  effect  in  the  great  Jewish  population  of  Alexandria 
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children]  have  been  >  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards  and  not 
sons.    Moreover,  we  were  chastened*  by  the  fiathers  of  ours 
flesh,  and  gave  them  reverence ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  the  Father  of  our*  spirits,  and  live  I    Font 
they,  indeed,  for  a  few  days  chastened  us,  after  their  own 
pleasure ;  but  He  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of 
^s  holiness.    Now  no  chastisement  for  the  present  seemethll 
to  be  joyous,  but  grievous ;  neverthele»  afterward,  unto  them 
that  are  exercised  thereby,  it  yieldeth  the  fruit  of  righteona- 
ness  in  peace.^ 

Wherefore  "  Lift  up  the  hands  which  hcng  down  and  the  /ee-12 
bk  A:7iecj  "»  and  "  make  even  paths  for  your  feet  f «  that  the  halt- 13 
ing  limb  be  not  lamed,^  but  rather  healed. 
wiLrniDg  H»inft      Follow  peaco  with  aU  men,  and  holiness  withoatu 
"     ^'       which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.    And  look  dili-l5 
gently  lest  any  man  fall  *  short  of  the  grace  of  God ;  "  M 
any  root  ofhittemeee  t^prmgmg  up  trouble  you^^^  •  and  thereby 
many  be  defiled ;  lest  there  be  any  fornicator,  or  profime  peM6 
son,  as  Esau,  who  for  a  single  meal  sold  his  birthright ;  for  ye  17 
know  that  afterward,  when  he  desired  to  inherit  the  blessing, 

>  Obeerye  the  perfect  ytyovaai,  refeiring  to  the  examples  of  God's  chOdien  mar 
tioiied  hi  the  precedhig  chapter. 

*  l£lxot»sv  ircudevrdc.    The  A.  Y.  does  not  render  the  article  correctlj. 

s  'llfiiiv  is  understood  (withont  repetition)  from  the  paraUel  aapKdc  iifi&v, 

*  Kopirdv  ilprpfiKbv  diKoioovvfic*  (jod's  chastisements  lead  men  to  confonnitf  to 
the  will  of  Grod  (which  Is  SiKoioawtf) ;  and  this  effect  {xapirSc)  of  soffering  is  (d^ 

'  Kof)  fall  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  peace  like  that  which  follows  npon  the  sobnitaiaB 
of  the  soul  to  the  chastisement  of  onr  heavenly  Father ;  if  we  recdye  it  as  inflicted  ty 
infinite  wisdom  and  perfect  love. 

*  This  qiotation  is  from  Is.  xzzv.  3,  from  LXX.  (as  appears  by  the  words  vaptt^ 
vac  and  napaXeXvftiva),  but  quoted  fr«m  memory  and  not  verbatiuL  The  LXX.  hu 
laxvoare,  x^¥^  dveifdvai  koI  ySvara  irapdkeXv/iha.  The  quotation  here  i^iproaeka 
Biore  nearly  than  this  to  the  Hebrew  original,  and  might  therefore  (if  not  quoted  me- 
moriter)  be  considered  an  exception  to  the  rule,  which  otherwise  is  universal  tfaroogb- 
out  this  Epistle,  of  adhering  to  the  LXX.  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew. 

9  Prov.  iv.  26.    (LXX.  nearly  verbatim.) 

7  *EKTpan^,  be  dislocated.  The  meaning  of  this  exhortation  seems  to  be,  that  tbflf 
riionld  abandon  all  appearance  of  Judaising  practices,  which  might  lead  the  weiker 
brethren  into  apostasy* 

^  The  most  natural  construction  h^e  is,  to  supply  ^,  as  in  verse  16. 

>  Dent  zzix.  18.  This  quotation  is  a  strong  instance  in  fovour  of  Bleek's  view,  that 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle  used  the  Alexandrian  Text  of  the  LXX  For  the(}odex 
Al6xandrinus  (which,  however,  is  corrupt  here)  reads  fjof  rtc  hriv  h  ifuv  fil^a  vuahi 
dv4»  fwmaa  hox'^yt  where  the  Codex  Yaticanus  has  h  xoXf  (for  hHfx^),  which  ccr 
responds  more  closely  with  the  Hebrew. 
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h$^  was  rejeeted ;  finding  no  room  for  repentance,  though  he 

BOiight  it  1  earnestly  with  tears. 
18       For  ye  are  not  come  to  a  mountain  that  may  be  ^  t£**P|j5S 

touched*  and  that  burneth  with  fire,  nor  to  " black-  ^^j  <^  tEjT 
I9ne88  and  darkness  and  ternpesty^  and  ^^sound  of  ^J^'^j^J^  Jj 

irwrwpet^^^  and  ^^ voice  of  words^^^ — the  hearers  d««pi«i°«"- 

whereof  entreated  that  no  more  might  be  spoken  unto  them ; ' 

20  for  they  could  not  bear  that  which  was  commanded.'    ("  And 
if  so  TrmcK  as  a  least  touch  the  mountain  it  shaU  he  stoned;  "** 

21  and  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  said  ^^  /  exceedingly 
22 fea/r  and  quake.^^*) — ^But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and 
23  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,'*  and  to 

myriads  **  of  angels  in  full  assembly,  and  to  the  congregation 
of  the  first-bom  '•  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to 

I  Although,  with  Ghrysostom  and  De  Wette,  we  refer  this  ab-Hiv  grammaHcaily  to 
ueravoiaif^  yet  we  think  the  view  of  Bleek  substantially  correct,  in  referring  it  to 
r^  ehTuoyUv.  That  is,  in  nying  that  Esaa  sought  repentance  wUh  tears,  the  writer 
obviously  means  that  he  sought  to  reverse  the  consequences  of  his  fault,  and  obtain 
the  blessing.  If  we  refer  to  Genesis,  we  find  that  it  was,  in  fact,  Jacob's  bleseing  (n^ 
eifXoyiav  Qen.  zzrii  85-38,  LXX.),  which  Esau  songht  with  tears. 

*  ir^Xafct/iht^,  present  partisiple  ;  KeKavfihif),  perfect  participle  (not  as  A.y.).  For 
the  particulars  here  mentioned,  see  Ezod.  zix 

»  Dent  iv.  11  omStoc,  yvo^,  OveUa,    (LXX.) 
4  Bzod.  zix.  16,  fovif  i%  aaXwiyyoc  vx^u    (LXX) 

*  Deut  iy.  12,  ^cnn^v  fiijfMTov,    (LXX) 

<  Dent.  v.  26  (LXX),  where  npocOu/uda  accounts  for  izpoareOffvai  here. 

f  We  put  a  Ml  stop  after  iioareXkofuvov,  because  that  which  the  Israelites  **  could 
not  bear "  was  not  ^  order  for  killing  the  beasts,  but  the  utterance  of  the  com- 
mandments of  CM.    See  £r  zz.  19. 

«  Quoted  from  Ex.  ziz.  12  (LXX,  but  not  verbatim).  The  words  i|  pSXidi  «aro> 
ToievBiosTat  of  the  received  text  have  been  here  interpolated  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  are  not  in  any  of  the  uncial  MSS. 

*  Deut  ix.  19,  l/cf>/?6r  elfu  (LXX).  This  is  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  present  It  was  the  remembrance  of  thai  terrible  sight 
which  caused  Moses  to  say  this;  much  more  must  he  have  been  terrified  by  the  reality. 

M  This  is  (see  CM.  iv.  2C)  the  Church  of  God,  which  has  its  farrp6noXtc  in  heaven, 
though  some  of  its  citizens  are  still  pilgrims  and  strangers  upon  earth. 

II  We  cannot  suppose  (with  most  interpreters)  that  /wpiaaiv  is  to  be  taken  by  itself, 
as  if  it  were  Toic  dyiaic  /iupiaoaf  {ot  Jude  14,)  and  d/^iAwv  iravtryvpet  put  in  appo- 
sition to  it;  nor  can  we  take  iraviryvpei  xdl  ktuXifal^  together,  which  would  make 
iravwy^pci  redundant  But  we  take  ftvpiaatv  &yyi)i4jp  iravrryvpu  together,  taking 
Toanrfvpei  as  in  apposition  to  inpiaaw  ayyi^uv,  or  else  as  equivalent  to  iv  iravtryvpei^ 
which  gives  the  same  sense.  Uaviyvpic  property  means  a  festios  assembly,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  marriage  supper  of  the  lamb." 

1*  UpuTOTOKQv.  These  appear  to  be  the  Christians  already  dead  and  entered  into 
their  rest ;  dtnyeypafifihity  means  registered  or  enrotle/i,  Cf.  Luke  il.  1,  and 
PhiL  iv.  S. 
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God  >  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men*  mad« 
perfect,'  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  and  to  24 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,*  which  speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel.* 

See  that  je  reject*  not  Him  that  speaketh.    For  if  theySS 
escaped  not,  who  rejected  Him  that  spake '  on  earth,  much 
more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  Him  that 
speaketh  from  heaven.    Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth,  butdtf 
now  He  hath  promised,   saying,   '*  Yet  once  more  only*  wiU  I 
shake^  not  the  earth  alone  but  also  heaven."  ^^     And  this  "  Yetn 
once  more  only^^  signifieth  the  removal  of  those  things  that  are 
shaken,  as  being  perishable,**  that  the  things  unshaken,  may 
remain  immoveable.    Wherefore,  since  we  receive  a  kingdom  28 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  be  filled  with  thankfulness ;  >' 
whereby  we  may  offer  acceptable  worship  unto  Grod,  with  reve-29 
rence  "  and  godly  fear.    For  "  our  God  is  a  consuming  Jire"  '*  THL 
Ejj^tionto        Let  brotherly  love  continue.    Be  not  forgetful  to  l 
•St  to  oo?'**^'  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  **  have  enter-  2 
rf* £I*'fem^  tained  angels  unawares.    Eemember  the  prisoners  3 
trtt2*1^Ml  ^  though  ye  shared  their  prison ;  and  the  afficted, 

>  The  order  of  the  Greek  would  lead  us  more  naturally  to  traodate  to  a  jtdgt^ 
who  if  God  of  all;  bat  we  have  retained  the  A.y.  in  deference  to  the  o^oo  fi 
Chrysoetom. 

*  These  SIkomi  (being  dirtingaidied  from  the  vpisiroTOKot  aboye)  are  probably  tiit 
worthies  (^  the  ancient  dispensation,  commemorated  chap.  zi. 

*  TtTtXetuidwav^  literally,  who  have  attained  their  consummation.  This  they  hid 
BOl  done  ontU  Christ's  coming.    See  zL  40. 

*  Contrasted  with  the  ^dop  pavrtofuy^  of  Numbers  ziz.  (LXX.)  Compare  ix.  lS-14 
tiidx.22. 

•  Or,if  wereadipeZrr<w  andrdv(with  thebest  MSS.),<<6ef/«rM£rn./ffteiL»  The 
Toioe  of  Abel  cried  for  vengeance  (Gen.  iv.  10).  Compare  3d.  4 ;  the  blood  of  Christ 
called  down  forgiyeness. 

•  It  is  impossible  to  translate  vofKureXodai  by  the  same  English  word  here  and  In  yerse 
19th ;  hence  the  reference  of  the  one  paantge  to  the  other  is  leas  plain,  than  in  the 
(HriginaL 

7  XpiffiarKovTa,  Uterally,  ^'thattpake  oracularly,^ 
<  'Airaf,  oneOf  and  once  only.    Ct  ix.  26,  and  x.  2. 

•  Ze/fftf  is  Uie  reading  (^  the  best  MSS. 

»  Hagg.il 6.    (LXXybatnotyerbatim.) 

>i  Utrtoifffdviiv,  used  here  as  x'H^owoiirrSc  is  (ix.  11.  ix.  24),  and  as  we  often  vm 
"  things  created  "  as  equivalent  to  things  perishable. 

I*  'Exofuv  x^^'  Compare  ;t<^  hc'^  liXiik<6  xvlL  9.  If  the  meanmg  were  "Let 
us  bold  fast  [the]  grace  [which  we  have  recdved],"  it  would  be  xarixoftew  r^  x^P"' 

»  EiXafielac  Koi  d^ovf  is  the  reading  of  the  best  IfSS. 

»«  Pent  iy.  24.    (LXX.  nearly  verbatim.) 

>»  YlB.  Abraham  and  Lot 
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4  aa  being  yourselves  also  in  the  body.  Let  marriage  o'^i^^chnrch. 
be  held  bonoorable  *  in  all  things,  and  let  the  marriage-bed  be 
nndefiled ;  for'  wh<»*emongers  and  adulterers  Gh>d  will  judge. 

5  Let  your  conduct  be  free  fix>m  covetousnees,  and  be  content 

6  with  what  ye  have;  for  HE  hath  said  ^^  I  will  never  learn  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.^^^  So  that  we  may  boldly  say,  ^^The  Lord 
ie  my  hdfper^  and  I  toiU  not  /ear.  What  can  Man  do  tmto 
mef'* 

7  Bemember  them  that  were  your  leaders,^  who  spoke  to  you 
the  Word  of  Gh>d ;  look  upon '  the  end  of  their  life,  and  follow 
the  example  of  their  faith. 

8  Jesus  Christ^  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  for 

9  ever.  Be  not  carried  away  *  with  manifold  and  strange  doc- 
trines. For  it  is  good  that  die  heart  be  established  by  grace ; 
not  by  meats,*  which  profited  not  them  that  were  occupied 

10  therein.    We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  that  minister  unto 

11  the  tabernacle  have  no  right  to  eat  For  >«  the  bodies  of  those 
beasts  whose  blood  the  High  Priest  bringeth"  into  the  Holy 

1  Tifuoc  6  ydftoc  must  be  taken  imperatively  oo  the  nune  groondB  aa  di^iUpyvpoc  6 
tUkoc,  ^Hiich  immediately  foUowa. 

*  The  MSS.  A,  D,  and  some  othen  read  yap  here,  which  ia  adopted  by  Lachmann 
andBkek. 

*  Dent  xnL  6.  K^ipioc  6  ^tdf  *  *  *  o9rt  119  ce  dvf,  o^e  /4  oe  iyKaraXlir^ 
(LXX).  Tbiaiasaid  l^MoafiB.  In  Joafa.  L  6  (LXX)  we  find  a  direct  promise  from 
God,  ahnoat  in  the  aame  woida,  aic  tyitanXeiiii  ae,  <M  iwtp^fo/iai  ce,  addreawd  to 
Jodraa.  The  dtatloQ  here,  being  not  Terbatim,  may  be  deriyed  from  dther  ot  theaa 
plaoea.    PhOo  dtee  the  aama  wwda  aa  the  text 

«  Pa.  cxTtiL  6.    (LZZ.) 

•  'HymffUvmtt  ia  not  nikr$,  but  ieaden.  Compare  Acta  zr.  22.  'Avdpac  iywfthovf 
h  Tolc  ddi^ic.  The  word  ia  here  (cfl  rerae  17  and  24)  applied  to  the  preiAiyten  or 
bidMpaorttwCharoh.    See  YoL  L  p.  434,  note  7. 

•  'Avo^ettpodrric,  a  Tery  graphic  word,  not  to  be  fUly  rendered  by  any  English 
term.  The  meaning  ia  "  eantemplaU  the  final  scene  lperhap$  martyrdomi,  %okiek 
closed  their  life  and  lahewrs  {dwaeroofi).^ 

7  The  A.  v.  here  givea  an  Englidi  reader  the  rery  erroneooa  imprearion  that 
'  JesQB  Chriat"  ia  in  the  ofc|{ectiTe  caae,  and  in  appoaitioa  to  **  the  end  of  their  conver- 
iaUon." 

•  nopof^icodtia  the  reading  of  the  beat  KSS. 

*  Bplifiaet9,  The  oonnectioo  here  ia  Tery  difficnlt  The  referenoe  aeema  to  be,  in 
the  firat  plaoe,  to  Jndaising  doctrinea  concerning  clean  and  unclean  meata;  bat  thence 
the  thooght  paeMa  mi  to  the  aacriflcial  meata,  on  which  the  prieata  were  partly  rap- 
ported.  Some  think  this  verae  addreaMd  to  thoee  who  had  themaelvea  been  prieata^ 
which  would  be  an  argoment  for  ran>oeing  the  epistle  addreaaed  to  the  Church  at  Je- 
ruaaleuL    (Compare  Acta  tI.  7.) 

10  The  connection  aeema  to  be,  that  the  victima  sacrificed  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
were  commanded  (Lerit  ztL  27)  to  be  wholly  burned^  and  therefore  nai  eaten 
**  Cremabantur,  inquit ;  non  ergo  oomedebantor  a  aacerdotibaa."    (Gomama.) 

>>  Viz.  on  the  day  of  Atonement    Compare  Chape,  iz.  and  z. 
VOL.  n. — 84 
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Place,* are bnmed  ^^toithout  theocmp.^*  Wherefore  Jeeos  abo^u 
that  He  might  sanctify  the  People  by  His  own  blood,  anfiSared 
without  the  gate.    Therefore  let  ns  go  forth  onto  Him  ^^wUhrM 
out  the  campy^  bearing  His  reproach.    For  here  we  have  now 
continuing  citj,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.' 

By  Him  therefore  let  us  offer  unto  Ood  continually  a  sacri-is 
lice  of  praise,^  that  is,  ^^  the  frvU  qfow  Ups^^  *  making  confes- 
sion unto  His  name.    And  be  not  unmindful  of  benevolence  16 
and  liberality;  for  such  are  the  sacrifices  which  are  acceptable 
unto  God. 

Eender  unto  them  that  are  your  leaders  obedience  and  sub- 17 
mission ;  for  they  on  their  part*  watch  for  the  good  of  your 
souls,  as  those  that  must  give  account ;  that  they  may  keep 
their  watch  with  joy  and  not  with  lamentation ;  for  that  would 
be  unprofitable  for  you. 
ThewriterMia        Pray  for  me;  for  I  trust'  that  I  have  a  good  is 

their    in»j«ra,  t/  w  o 

givM  t£em  his  conscience,  desiring  in  all  my  conduct  to  live  rightly. 

own,  and  oom-  7  o  ./  "O       ./ 

^Ik^fr^  But  I  the  rather  beseech  you  to  do  this,  that  I  may  19 
luij.  ^  restored  to  you  the  sooner. » 

Now  the  Gh>d  of  peace,  who  raised  up  >  from  the  dead  the  20 
great  ^shepherd  of  the  %heep^^  »*»  even  our  Lord  Jesus,  through 
the  blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant, — ^make  you  perfect  in  21 

*  The  wocds  ircp2  dftapriac  are  omitted  in  the  best  MSS. 

*  Levit  ztL  27.  (LXX  Terbatim).  The  camp  {irapefi06hi)  of  the  Israelites  «m 
afterwards  represented  by  the  Hoi j  City ;  so  that  the  bodies  of  these  Tictims  were 
bamt  oatside  the  gates  of  Jemsalem.    See  above,  p.  254,  note  6. 

>  T^,  Uterallj,  the  city  u>hieh  is  to  come.  Compare  x.  34  and  the  fiaaiXdv 
iadXevTov,  ziL  2S. 

*  The  Christian  sacrifioe  is  a  "sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  contrasted  with 
the  propltiAtocy  sacrifices  of  the  old  law,  which  w»e  for  ever  consummated  by  Christ 
Sees.  4-14.. 

*  Hoeea  ziv.  2.    (LXX)    (The  present  Hebrew  text  is  different) 

*  Airo{,  emphatic 

T  Tliis  seons  to  be  addressed  to  a  party  amongst  these  Hebrew  (Christians  who  bad 
taken  offence  at  something  in  the  writer's  condoct 

>  We  have  already  observed  that  this  implies  that  a  personal  connection  existed 
between  the  writer  and  the  readers  of  this  Epistle.  The  opinion  of  J^irard,  that  thli 
verse  is  written  liy  St  Lake  in  St  Paol's  person,  and  verse  28d  in  his  own  person, 
appears  quite  untenable ;  no  intimation  of  a  change  of  person  is  given  (c<nnpare  Bom. 
xvi  22) ;  nor  is  there  any  inc<HisiBtency  in  asking  prayers  tor  a  prosperoas  jouiney. 
and  afterwards  ezpresdng  a  positive  intention  of  making  the  journey. 

*  ^Avdyetw  is  not  to  bring  again  (A.  Y.),  but  to  bring  up  from  beiou>,  to  raise  uf* 
(Rom.  X.  7.) 

10  This  Is  analhisloQ  to  a  passage  in  IsiOah  (Is.  Ixiii  IL  LXX.)  where  God  it 
described  za^^He  toko  brought  up  from  the  $ea  the  ehepherd  of  the  eheep  [ms. 
%fa»e*]." 
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every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  workisg  in  you  that  which  is 
well-pleasing  in  His  sight,  by  Jesus  Ohrist.  To  whom  be  glory 
for  ever.!    Amen. 

22  I  beseech  yon,  brethren,  to  bear  with  these  words  of  exhorta- 
tion; for  I  have  written  shortly.' 

23  Enow  that  onr  brother  Timotheus  is  set  at  liberty ;  and  with 
him,  if  he  come  speedily,  I  will  see  yon. 

24  Salnte  all  them  that  are  yonr  leaders,  and  all  Christ's 
people. 

i5      They  of  Italy » salute  you. 

Grace  be  with  you  alL    Amen. 

1  TcM  aluvov  is  probably  to  be  omitted  both  Siere  and  Bom.  zL  36,  and  zvi.  27. 

*  Thoj  are  asked  to  excuse  the  apparent  harshness  of  some  portions  of  the  letter,  on 
the  gnmnd  that  the  writer  had  not  time  for  circnmlooation. 

*  01  dird  r9c  'IraXUic.  We  agree  with  Winer  (Gram,  sect  63,  p.  484)  in  thinJdng 
that  this  dird  ma j  be  most  natnraU j  nnderstood  as  need  frmn  the  parition  of  the 
readers.  This  was  the  view  of  the  earlier  interpreteis,  and  is  agreeable  to  Greek 
analogy.  la  Act,  if  we  condder  the  origin  in  most  languages  of  the  gentOitial  prepo- 
sitions (Ton,  de,  ot,  Ac),  we  shaU  see  that  they  oonlbrm  to  tiie  sune  analogy.  Hence 
we  infer  ftcm  this  passage  that  the  writer  was  in  Italy. 
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Oir  THl  DATS  or  THl  PASTORAL  SFISILrS. 

Biran  we  can  fix  tiw  time  at  idiioh  theee  E^eUoi  were  written,  we  most  take  IM 
following  data  Into  aoconnt 

1«  The  three  Epistlee  were  nearly  eotemporaneout  with  one  another.  *  Thia  li 
prored  hj  thdr  reeemUing  each  other  in  langoage,  matter,  and  style  of  oompoaltion, 
and  in  the  itate  of  the  Christian  Ghnreh  which  they  describe ;  and  by  their  differing 
in  all  these  three  points  ihmi  all  the  other  Epistles  of  Si  PaoL  Of  coarse  the  ftill 
force  €i  this  argoment  cannot  be  appreciated  liy  those  who  liare  not  careftdly  stndied 
these  EJ^stles ;  but  it  Is  now  almost  nnirersally  admitted  by  all  >  who  hare  done  sO). 
both  by  the  defenders  and  impngners  of  the  anthentioity  of  the  Pastcnral  ^isfleft. 
Hence  if  we  ilx  the  date  of  one  of  the  three,  we  fix  approximatdy  the  date  of  alL 

2.  They  were  written  mfter  SL  Paul  became  acquainted  toith  jSpoUat,  and  there* 
tonqflerStPauPefintvitiHeEj^eeue.    (See  Acts  zviiL  24»  and  Titos  ill.  IS.) 

3.  Hence  they  coald  not  hare  been  written  till  after  the  conclnrion  of  that  portion* 
(^  his  life  which  is  related  in  the  Acts;  beoanse  there  is  no  part  of  his  history,  between> 
his  first  Tidt  to  Ephesos  and  his  Roman  impriscmment,  which  satisfies  the  historical^ 
conditions  implied  in  the  statements  of  any  one  of  these  EpistleSi  Yarioos  attempts* 
have  been  made,  with  different  d^rees  of  ingenuity,  to  place  the  Ei^stles  to  Timothy 
and  Titos  at  different  pdnts  in  this  interval  of  time  ;  bat  all  have  fidled,  even  tO' 
satisfy  the  oonditiona  required  for  placing  aoy  ringle  EglMe  conectly.*  And  no  one 
nas  oTor  attempted  lb  place  all  three  tog^thet^  at  any  period  of  St  Paul's  lifb  beibre 
the  end  of  his  first  Roman  inqwisonment ;  yet  this  cotemporaneooaness  of  tiie  three 
^istles  is,  as  we  haie  seeo^  %  nBoeesuj  coi^tioii  of  the  problem. 

4  The  Pastoral  E^filstles  were  written  not  mmly  qfter  Si  Paul's  first  Roman  im 
prisonment,  bat  conaiderMy  after  ii  Tliis  is  evident  firom  the  marked  difference  in 
their  style  fhmi  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  was  the  last  written  during  thst 
imprisonmeni  So  great  a  changiB  of  style  (a  change  not  merety  hi  the  use  of  single 
words^  but  in  phrases^  in  modes  of  thought,  anC  In  method  of  composition)  must  r^ 

'  W«  h«Tt  noOetd  Dr.  DttvfdMn'k  oontmij  opiiikn  befivt ;  and  w«  ■honld  add  thftt  WkMler  maf 
bt  wmMi^  anothtr  asstpttoQ,  oolj  that  ba  doaa  not  attempt  to  npty  to  tha  gronikda  atatad  bj 
olbar  aritfei  for  tha  aoteaipcwtaeoiUmeM  of  tha  thiaa  Ejpirtlai,  bat  altoiathar  tgnoraa  tha  qnaatka' 
of  isAmal  arldMoa  froailTla  and  Chnxoh  nmiilw4in»,  wfaleh  la  tha  ooadartra  afidnea  h«K% 
l«||aiiiad  to  tfala  apptndiz  wffl  ba  firand  aa  alphabatkal  Hit  of  tha  vocdt  aod  jdnaaea  pamliar  ta^ 
tba  Fulflnl  I^MlH. 

•  W]aBil»*alathaBaitin8«ddaathaoii7vhlehhaabaeBimiaated  for  gattti^oTarthtediflkalty;. 
but  It  haa  baan  ihaim  b j  Hnthar  tfaat  nalthar  of  tba  thiaa  I^lttlai  eao  ba  plaead  aa  WiataUr  phuaa 
«bMi  wtthovt  iBTolTlaff  aoma  aonlradiotloa  tf  tha  fteta  Banttonad  in  tUa  raapattf  v«^.  (^ 
liaUMr*a  FiitonObriafB,  pp.  19-26.) 
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qolre  aa  interral  of  certainl j  not  leas  than  four  or  five  yean  to  account  fbr  it  And 
ercn  that  intenral  might  seem  too  shOTt,  nnlen  accompanied  bj  ciicimistances  whidi 
•hoold  fiirther  eq^lain  the  alteration.  Yet  fire  years  of  exhaosting  laboor,  great 
phyiioal  and  moral  nflbrings,  and  hitter  experience  of  homan  nature,  might  soffice  to 
aoo<rant  for  the  change. 

5.  The  development  of  Choreh  organisation  implied  hi  the  Pastoral  ^istles  leadi 
to  the  same  cooclodoa  aa  to  the  lateness  of  their  date.  The  detailed  roles  for  the 
choice  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  bnplying  nomeroos  candidates  for  these  oflfees ;  the 
txclosion  of  new  convewU  {veo^vroi  i)  from  the  presbyterate ;  the  regular  catalogne 
3f  Church  widows ;  are  all  examples  of  thia. 

6.  The  Heretiet  condtmned  in  all  three  Epistles  are  likewise  of  a  nature  which 
forbids  the  snppoeitioa  of  an  early  date.  They  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  attacked 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloedans,  but  appear  under  a  more  matured  form.'  They  are 
apparently  the  same  heresies  which  we  find  condemned  in  other  portions  of  Scripture 
written  in  the  later  part  G(  the  Apostolic  age,  as  for  example,  the  l^istles  of  Peter  and 
Jude.  We  trace  distinctly  the  beginnings  of  the  Gnostic  Heresy,  which  broke  out 
with  such  destructiTe  power  in  the  second  century,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  germ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloesians. 

7.  The  iMreceding  conditions  might  lead  us  to  place  the  Pastoral  Epistles  at  auy 
pohit  after  i.  n.  G6  (see  condition  4,  above),  ie.ln  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  the 
first  century.  But  we  have  a  limit  assigned  us  in  tliis  direction,  by  a  fhct  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  viz.,  that  Timotheus  was  still  a  young  man  (1  Tim. 

.Iv.  12,  2  Tim.  il  22)  when  they  were  written.    We  must  of  course  understand  thia 
:  statement  relatively  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  used :  Timotheus  was 
.young  for  the  authority  entrusted  to  him ;  he  was  young  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdic- 
-#jon  over  all  the  Presbyters  (many  of  them  old  men)  of  the  churches  of  Asia.    Ac- 
cording even  to  modem  notions  (and  much  more  according  to  the  feelings  of  anti- 
quity on  the  subject),  he  would  still  have  been  very  youne  for  such  a  position  at  the 
.  age  of  thirty-five.    Now  Timotheus  was  (as  we  have  seen,  YoL  L  pp.  197  and  265) 
.  a  youth  still  llvhig  with  his  parents  when  St.  Paul  first  took  him  in  ▲.  n.  51  (Acts  xvi. 
1-S)  as  his  companion.    From  the  way  in  which  he  is  then  mentioned  (Acts  xvL  1-3 : 

<  compare  2  Tim.  i.  4),  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  been  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
at  the  most    Nor,  again,  could  he  be  much  younger  than  this,  considering  the  part 

•  ho  soon  afterwards  took  in  the  conversion  of  Macedonia  (2  Cot.  L  19).  Henoe  we 
•may  suppose  him  to  have  been  eighteen  years  old  in  a. n,  51.    (^osequentiy,  in  68 

(the  last  year  of  Nero),  he  would  be  thirty-five*  years  old. 

8.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  universal  tradition  of  the  early  (Hiuroh,  St  Paul's  mar- 
tyrdom occurred  In  the  reign  of  Nera>  Hence,  we  have  another  limit  for  the  date  of 
the  PastOTal  Episties,  viz.  that  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  a.  d.  68,  and  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  preceding  datum. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  above  conditions  are  satisfied  by  tiie  hypothesis 

<  adopted  in  (Chapter  XXVIL,  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written,  the  two  first  just 

•  before,  and  the  last  during,  St  PauFs  final  imprisonment  at  Rome.    Before  examining 

1  1  Tim.  m.  6. 

*  No  objeotion  tgainat  the  genain«ne«M  of  Uie  Putoral  Qtiitles  hM  been  more  iiuisted  on  tbaa 
'  that  forniahed  bj  the  teferenee  to  the  youth  of  lintotheai  in  the  two  pMsages  ebore  mentioned. 
>  How  gronndleee  eneh  objectlonf  are,  we  maj  beet  teeliae  bj  ooneiderliv  the  penDel  caae  of  tboee 
j-ooag  Colonial  BUhope,  who  are  ahnoet  umnallj  leeiing  onr  shoree.  Serenl  of  theee  heT*  been 
'  not  more  then  thirtf -fbor  or  thlrty-flvt  Teen  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  appointment :  and  bow 
natoxaUj  might  (hej  be  addreaied,  bj  an  elderlj  friend,  in  the  yexy  lai^^nage  which  St.  Paul  hm§ 
'  addresses  to  Timothen^. 

t  See  the  anthorltiei  for  this  statement  abore,  p.  487. 
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the  details  ivhich  fix  the  order  of  these  Epistles  amongst  themselyes,  ^e  shall  briefly 
consider  the  arguments  of  those  who,  daring  the  present  centorj,  hare  denied  the 
genoineneas  of  these  Epistles  altogether.  These  olgections,  which  were  first  suggested 
by  Schl^ermaoher  (who  r^ected  1  Tim.  only),  have  been  recently  supported  liy  Baur 
(with  his  usual  unfaimeas  and  want  of  ezegetical  discrimination)  and  (much  more 
aMy  and  candidly)  liy  De  Wette.  The  chief  cause  assigned  by  these  writers  for  re- 
jecting the  Epistles  are  as  follows  :— 


Objection. 

L  The  Pastoral  Epistles  cannot,  on  his- 
torical grounds,  be  placed  In  any  portion 
of  St  Paul's  life  before  the  end  of  his  first 
Roman  imprisonment, /rom  tohieh  he  woe 
never  liberated. 

2.  The  language  is  unlike  that  of  St 
Paul's  other  Epistles. 


3.  The  mode  of  composition,  the  firequent 
introduction  of  hortatory  conmionplaces, 
and  the  want  of  connection,  are  un-Paul- 
iM^ 


4.  The  Epistles  are  without  a  deflmte 
olject,  or  do  not  kefp  that  oligect  conris- 
tently  in  view. 


6.  More  importance  b  attached  to  exter- 
nal morality,  and  to  "  soundness"  of  dog- 
matic teaching,  than  in  St.  PauFs  other 
EpIstlesL 


Atmoer, 

1.  This  r^ection  rests  on  the  arl^traiy 
assumption,  which  we  hare  already  at- 
tempted to  refhte  in  Chap.  XXVU.,  that 
St  Paul  was  not  liberated  fh)m  his  first 
imprisonment 

2.  The  change  of  style  is  admitted ;  but 
it  may  be  accounted  for  by  change  of  cir- 
cumstances and  lapse  of  time.  New 
words  very  soon  are  employed,  when  new 
ideas  arise  to  reqidre  them.  The  growth 
of  new  heresies,  the  development  of  Church 
organisation,  the  rapid  alteration  of  cir- 
cumstances in  a  great  moral  revolution, 
may  fully  account  for  the  use  of  new 
terms,  or  for  the  employment  of  old  terms 
in  a  new  sense.  Moreover  the  language 
of  letters  to  individual  Mends  might  be 
expected  to  difRsr  somewhat  from  that  of 
public  letters  to  churches. 

3.  The  change  in  these  respects  (such  as 
it  is)  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect  to 
be  caused  by  advancing  age,  the  diminu- 
tion of  physical  vigour,  and  the  partial 
failure  of  that  inexhaustible  energy  which 
had  supported  a  feeble  bodily  fhone 
through  years  of  such  varied  trials. 

1.  This  olgectlon  we  have  sufficiently 
answered  in  the  preliminary  remarks  pre- 
fixed to  the  translation  of  the  several 
Epistles.  We  may  add  that  De  Wette 
fixes  very  arbitrarily  on  some  one  point 
which  he  maintidnH  to  be  the  ''object" 
of  each  Epistle,  and  then  complains  that 
the  pohit  so  selected  is  not  properly  kept 
in  view.  On  such  a  ground  we  might 
equally  reject  the  most  undoubtedly  geou- 
ine  Epistles. 

5.  This  change  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect,  when  the  foundatious  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  (^iristian  moral.'tj 
were  attacked  by  heretics. 
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f.  Hon  teporteaoe  It  gim  to  the  Ue- 
nitUoil  ekoMot  of  the  Chnch  than  in 
StPftal'ioOierB^iWetL 


7.  The  orgioiMlioD  of  the  Chmch  de- 
Bcribed  if  too  mtiure  for  the  date  udgn- 
ed :  OBp^ciMStj,  tiie  ezdiuton  of  viAjntot 
(1  Tim.  m.  6)  firom  the  Preebjtenite 
•hows  %  kmff  eiditeace  of  the  Church. 


8.  TheiD8tltiitioaQfaoOrtier</FFui0io- 
ko0d  (1  Urn.  T.  9)  is  not  probable  at  so 
sari  J  a  period. 


Anawer, 
C  TUs  agahi  is  what  we  rtMold  hart 
aalioipated,  Im  E^stlet  writtea  towardt 
the  elott  of  the  apottoUc  age,  eipedaUj 
when  addreased  to  am  eerifriattipal  oAoer. 
Weknowttatylmtiie  a«9oeadh«  period, 
the  Ghaioh  was  (humanly  speaking)  aared 
from  destmctloo  hj  its  admiraMe  organi 
satioQ,  without  which  it  would  have  &Uen 
to  pieoet  under  the  disintegiatiBg  infln- 
meea  which  were  at  work  within  it 
When  these  influences  first  began  to  be 
powerftil,  it  was  evidently  requisite  to 
strengthen  tiie  orgamsatloa  by^riiidi  they 
were  to  be  opposed.  ICoreorer,  as  the 
time  iqpproached  ^dien  the  Apoetks  them- 
selTes  were  to  be  withdrawn,  it  was  neoef 
sary  to  take  measures  that  the  ekment 
of  order  wliich  their  goyemme&t  had 
hitherto  supplied  ehould  not  be  lost  to  tlie 
Church. 

7.  There  is  notiiing  in  the  church  organ- 
isation which  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected at  the  period  of  68 1«  n.,  in  chnrdies 
which  had  existed  fifteen  years,  or  perhaps 
more.  The  irpeafivrepoi  and  dioKovoi  are 
distinct  orders  as  early  as  the  i^stle  tc 
the  PhUippians.  The  ordaining  of  wpic- 
fiirepoi  in  erery  dty  was  a  step  always 
taken  by  St  Paul  immediately  on  the 
Ibondation  of  a  church  (Acts  xir.  23). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  points 
in  the  Church  organisation  described, 
which  seem  clearly  to  negative  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  date  later  than  the  Apostolie 
ago ;  especially  the  use  of  irpeafivnpoc 
and  MoKomf  as  ^ynonymooa 

8.  The  institution  of  such  an  cider  (so 
&r  as  it  is  at  all  implied  in  this  E^isae) 
is  nothing  m<»e  than  what  might  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  immediately  from  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  widows  sup- 
ported by  the  Chxach  (as  described  Acts 
tL  1),  such  as  existed  from  the  veif  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Church.  Baor  (by  a 
mere  arbitrary  hypothesis)  sui^oses  thai 
the  7F*d0ioi(rf  our  Bpistle  were  the  same 
with  the  mdef^f  Yi^;ins  (r^  wtip$ipavt 
rit  XtY*¥^pac  x(po(,  Ig.  Snqrm.  c  13) 
wtich  existed  in  the  time  of  Ignatius 
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wbflreas  fUa  yery  panage  to  a  proof  of 
tiie  earlier  date  oi  oar  EpMe ;  became 
tiie  xip^  of  I  Tim.  are  e^eciall j  to  be 
idected  from  among  thoee  who  had  bifnu 
children,  so  that  no  Tirgin  would  have 
been  adminible. 
9  Timotheos  could  not  hare  been  con-       9.  This  is  fblly  answered  above,  p.  53L 

iideied  young,  after  St  Panics  first  imprl- 

■ooment  V 

10.  The  somewhat  deprecIaUxy  tone  in  10.  We  most  remember  tiiat  St  Faoi 
which  Timothens  is  addressed,  does  not  had  witnessed  the  desertion  of  many  of 
agree  with  what  we  know  of  St  Paul's  his  disciples  and  fHendtf  (2  Tim.  iy.  10), 
great  yalne  for  him.  and  it  seems  probable  that  Thnotheos 

himself  had  diown  some  relnctance  to 
encoonter  the  great  danger  to  which  a 
yisit  to  Rome  at  the  close  of  Nero's  reign 
wonld  haye  exposed  every  Christian.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  motive  coold  have 
induced  a  forger  to  represent  Tlmotheus 
in  tikis  manna  t 

11.  The  Gnostic  heresy  is  plainly  at-  !!•  It  is  not  the  Gnoetio  here^  in  its 
tacked  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  yet  it  did  fdll  development  which  is  attacked  in 
not  exist  till  towards  the  close  of  the  first  these  Epistles,  but  the  indigent  fbrm  of 
century.  (Banr  adds  that  the  peculiar  that  hereify.  We  see  the  germ  of  it  so 
here^  of  Ifarcion  is  distinctly  attacked  early  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colonians. 
in  1  Tim.;  bat  this  is  allowed  by  De  And  even  in  the  Epistles  to  Corinth,  there 
Wette  to  be  a  Mistake.  See  note  on  was  a  parfy  which  prided  itself  in  yv^if 
1  Tlm^  vi.  20).  (1  Cor.  viiL  1),  and  seems  to  have  been 

(in  its  denial  of  the  resurrection,  Ao,) 
Yerj  similar  to  the  early  Gnostics,  and  at 
least  to  have  contained  the  germ  of  the 
Gentile  element  of  that  hereiiy.  (See  Vol 
L^4i9.) 

12.  The  neretics  are  vaguely  described  12.  This  suits  veiy  well  witii  the  fkiet 
M  fttture,  yet  occasionally  as  present ;  that  the  Gnostic  heresy  had  as  yet  only 
the  present  and  Aiture  seemhig  to  be  appeared  in  its  incipient  form.  Worse 
Umded  together.  was  stQl  to  oome.    Moreover,  the  same 

l^enomenon  occurs  in  tiie  description  of 
the  tnarifuw  i%  ivofAat  (2  ThesBi  iL) 
IS.  PasBSges  fhmi  the  other  FanUne       13.  A  writer  very  naturaDy  expresses 
Episties  are  interpolated  into  these.  the  same  thou^tts  in  the  same  way,  by 

an  unconsdous  self-repetition.  So  we 
have  seal  in  the  Colossians  and  E^ihesian^ 
and  hi  the  B<mians  and  Galatians. 

Having  thus  considered  the  dl^Jeetions  which  nave  been  made  against  the  genuine* 
less  of  these  I^ilsties^  we  may  add  to  this  negative  view  (^  the  case  the  positive  tm 
sons  wliioh  may  be  given  fbr  believing  them  genuine. 

1.  The  eztonal  evidence  of  their  reception  by  the  UniverBal  Church  is  condusiva 
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They  are  dJstiiictly  quoted  hj  lieotBOB,^  and  aome  ci  their  peculiar  erpKaAaos  an 
emplqjed  in  the  aune  aenae  by  Clement,  St  Paol'a  dladple.*  They  are  included  la 
the  Canon  of  M oraiori,  and  in  the  Peaohlto,  and  are  reckoned  by  Eoaebiaa  among  the 
Canonical  Scriptorea  oniTeraally  acknowledged.  Their  aatfaenticity  was  never  di^ 
pnted  in  the  early  Chnich,  except  liy  llaicion ;  and  that  single  ezc^on  ooonts  fot 
nothing,  because  it  Is  well  known  that  he  rejected  other  portions  oi  Scripture,  not  oft 
gronnda  of  critical  eridenoe,  but  because  he  was  diwatisfled  with  their  contents. 

2.  The  oppon^ts  of  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles  have  never  been  able  to  sug- 
gest any  sufficient  motive  for  their  forgery.  Had  they  been  forged  with  a  view  to 
refute  tiie  later  form  of  the  Gnostio  heresy,  this  design  woold  liave  been  more  clearly 
apparent  As  it  is,  the  Epistles  to  the  ColosBians  and  Corintlkiaas  "might  have  been 
quoted  against  Maiolon  or  Valentinus  with  as  much  effect  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

3.  Their  very  early  date  Ib  proved,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  by  the  synonymous 
use  of  the  words  wpeapvrepoc  and  hria/coiroc, 

4  Thehr  early  date  also  appears  by  the  expectation  of  onr  Lord's  immediate  coming 
(1  Tim.  vL  14,) 'which  was  not  entertained  beyond  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
See  2  Peter  UL  4. 

6.  Thehr  genuineness  seems  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  Timotheus  is  addressed. 
How  can  we  imagine  a  forger  of  a  subsequent  age  speaking  in  so  disparaging  a  tone 
of  so  eminent  a  saint? 

6.  In  the  Epistle  to  Titus  four  persons  are  mentioned  (Artemas,  Tychlous,  Zenas, 
Apollos) ;  in  1  Tim.  two  are  mentioned  (Hymenaeus  and  Alexander) ;  in  2  Tusl  sixteen 
are  mentioned  (Erastus,  Trophimos,  Demas,  Crescens,  Titus,  Mark,  Tychicus,  Carpoi^ 
On^phoms,  Prisca,  AquHa,  Lake,  Eubulus,  Claudia,  Padens,  Linus).  Now  supposing 
these  Epistles  forged  at  the  time  De  Wette  supposes,  viz.  about  90  a.d.,  is  it  not  cer- 
tain that  some  of  these  numerous  persons  must  have  been  still  alive  t  Or,  at  any  rate, 
many  of  thehr  friends  must  have  been  living.  How,  then,  could  the  forgery  by 
possibility  esci^  detection !  If  it  be  said  that  some  of  the  names  occur  only  in  tiie 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  may  have  been  imaginary,  ttiat  does  not  diminish  tlie  diffirulfy ; 
for  would  it  not  have  much  surprised  the  Church,  to  find  a  number  of  persons  men- 
tioned, in  an  epistle  of  Paul  from  Rome,  whose  very  names  had  never  been  heard  of? 

7.  De  Wette  himself  discards  Baur's  hypothesiB  that  they  were  written  in  the  middk 
of  the  second  century,  and  acknowledges  that  they  cannot  have  been  written  later  than 
about  the  close  of  tiie  first  century,  i.  e.  about  a.  n.  80  or  90.  Now  surely  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  if  they  could  not  have  been  later  tlian  80  or  90,  they  may  well  havo 
been  om  early  as  ▲.n.  70  or  68.  And  this  is  all  which  is  required  to  estaUish  thdr 
genuineness.' 

Taking  this  point,  therefore,  as  established,  we  come  now  to  consider  tbft  order  d 
the  three  Epistles  among  themselves : — 

1  Irenaot  eontrs  Bbtm.  UL  Mot.  8  and  4,  diitlncUy  qnotet  2  Tim.  and  Tttosaa^bUM  '  i  St.  FaoL 
*  Eiaelieia  U  an  instance.  It  wOl  b«  obserred  that  we  do  not  relj  on  the  sappoeed  quotatkos 
fhnn  the  Paiiocali  in  Clement,  beoauie  we  do  not  think  them  itiffldentlj  clear  to  be  cimmixiing.  Fpt 
the  same  reaaon  we  abstain  from  referring  to  Ignatioi,  Poljearp,  and  Justin  Hartjr,  beca^ee  the  pa»> 
lagee  in  their  writings  which  we  beliere  to  be  allusions  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not  i..«tinctl7  es- 
pressed  as  quotaUomt^  and  it  might  therefbre  be  said  (as  it  has  been  said  bj  Banr)  that  tlx-  passagea  is 
the  Pastorals  were  taken  £rom  them,  not  the j  from  the  Pastorals. 

»  The  above  diseossion  of  the  argoments  for  and  against  the  aathentidtj  of  the  Pastoral  IE|iistkB  was 
written  before  the  H»pearaneS  of  Dr.  Daxidson's  third  Tolimie.  The  reader  who  is  acgnainlwd  with  that 
Taloable  work,  will  perceive  that  we  differ  ftam  Dr.  Davidson  on  some  material  points ;  nar,  after  con- 
sidering his  azgnments,  do  we  see  reason  to  change  onr  eondnslons.  Bat  this  difhrenoe  4oes  not  pt<e> 
vent  OS  from  appreciating  the  candour  and  abilify  with  whkh  he  states  the  arguments  o»  both  sides. 
We  would  espedaHj  refer  oox  readers  to  his  statement  of  the  dUBeoltlM  in  the  way  of  Am  hypotiicaM 
that  these  Epistlei  were  foiged,  pp.  H9-16S. 
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1.  1  Tdl  In  this  we  find  St  Paul  had  left  Ephesos  for- Macedonia  (1  Tim.  L  3),  and 
had  left  Timothj  at  Ephesos  to  connteract  the  erroneoos  teaching  of  the  heretica 
(lit  i)f  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  retom  to  Ephesos  (iiL  14). 

2.  TiTDS.  Here  we  find  that  St  Paol  had  lately  left  Crete  (i.  5),  and  that  ho  was 
now  aboot  to  proceed  (ill  12)  to  Nicopolis,  in  Epiros,  where  he  meant  to  spend  the 
approaching  ^dnter.  Whereas  in  1  Tim.  he  meant  soon  to  be  back  at  Ephesos,  and 
he  was  qfterwards  at  Miletos  and  Corinth  between  1  Tim.  and  2  Tim.  (otherwise 
2  Tim.  iy.  20  wool^  be  onintelligible).  Hence  Titos  >  most  have  been  written  later 
than  1  Tim. 

3.  2  Tdl  We  have  seen  that  this  Epistle  coold  not  (fh)m  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  style,  and  close  resemblance  to  the  other  Pastorals)  have  been  written  in  the  first 
Roman  imprisonment  The  same  conclosion  may  be  drawn  also  on  historical  groonds, 
as  Hoiher  has  weU  diown  (p.  23),  where  he  proves  that  it  coold  neither  have  been 
written  before  the  Epistle  to  the  Colosslans  nor  after  the  E>pistle  to  the  Coloedans 
daring  that  imprisonment  The  internal  evidence  fh>m  style  and  mat^,  however,  is 
so  conclosive,  that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  allode  to  this  qoasi-extemal  evidence. 
In  this  Epistle  we  find  St  Paol  a  prisoner  in  Rome  (L  17) ;  he  has  lately  been  at 
Corinth  (iv.  20),  and  since  he  left  Timothy  (at  Ephesos)  be  has  been  at  Miletos  (iv.  20). 
Also  he  has  been,  not  long  before,  at  Troas  (iv.  13). 

The  facts  thos  mentioned  can  be  best  explained  hj  soppodng  (1)  That  after  writing 
1  Tim.  from  Macedonia,  St  Paol  did,  as  he  intended,  retom  to  Ephesos  by  way  of 
Troas,  where  he  left  the  books,  Ao,  mentioned  2  Tim.  iv.  13  with  Caipos ;  (2)  That 
fhmi  Ephesos  he  made  a  short  expedition  to  Crete  and  back,  and  on  his  retom  wrote 
to  Titos ;  (3)  That  immediately  after  despatching  this  letter,  he  went  by  Jliiltttu  to 
Corinth,  and  thence  to  Nicopolis ;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Rome. 

To  complete  this  solject,  we  add  a  sommary  of  the  verbal  pecoliarities  of  the  Pa^ 
toral  Epistles. 

1  Had  1  Tim.  been  written  after  Tltni,  St  Fiaal  ooald  not  have  hoped  to  be  bMk  soon  at  l^lMraf 
11lB.iil.14;  forh«hadon^Jiut]aftIphMiifl,aad(onthathjpothMit)iroiildbe!ntandli«tovtail« 
al  Um  dlfltaot  Ntoofette. 
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FECUUAB  WOBDS  AND  PHRASES  IN  THE  PASTORAL 

EPISTLES. 


Irwfll be obHnred  flui moifc of  ttw fidkfuiiig wocdi  or  phzam  oocnr  in  more  tkam 
mu  of  tiim  E^Mfli,  and  baft  one  of  tiMB  (soa^)  in  any  of  ttw  otiber  EfkOa 
wilftleabxStPMd. 


BMvordfor 

fBMMlttU. 

lb«ta^t»«BM 


I  MBW«y  iNto  «i  1  ni^  Am  flMv  «i  S  Ttai^  «<  fMf  «i 


*  iidfioXoc  (for  eo/tifiiiitMit)    • 
^6tdyit9  •       •       •       •       • 

di*  fy  of rto         •       •       • 


/ 


4:^^\ 


h. 
k 

ae. 

6*  e,  also  need  once  In  HebcewB,  and  four  times  bgr  8^ 
Loke.  (St  Paul  always  elaeiHiere  naes  StS^  wUeh 
ocouB  tw^fy-eeren  timea  in  his  other  ^istleB,  bil 
not  onoe  in  the  Pastorala.) 

4fib. 


Itrrct^fC         •       •       •       • 
^hriOTOftKetv  •       •       •       • 

*  hrifapita  (for  wapw&ta) 

*  irtpodUaaicdXelv  • 
eictptta       •       •       •       • 
tbciP^  •       •       •       • 
tMpQt        •       •       •       • 

•iX€tp(to  hold  fait) 
^irilaett        .... 

fdovoi 

KoBapd  (w^tt^ctf  or  KOpdia) 
KoXSc 


^ictpo^iai 


e. 

a« 

a,        > altogether  thirteen  timea;  not  need  oooe  In 

be,     )     any  other  of  St  Pad's  Epistles. 

ab. 

a^be. 

e. 

at7  ^  e*  (osed  twenty-fire  times  in  the  Pastorals^  and 
only  dbrteen  times  in  all  the  other  Epistles  writtea 
by  St  Paul). 

ab. 
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*  \<y)'o/uixt<u  (or  -f&r) 

*  fjMKaptof  Oedc 

*  fiaraioXoYia  (or  -oi) 


iraylc  ^^  ^iofiSXav 
irmpaiTeta&at . 
^  wapoKaraBjiai 

*  xdpotvoc        • 

*  wepdoTaaBat 
^wtpioCctoc     • 

*  iriordf  6  Wyoc 

*ai/ty6T9C 

*  cwri)p  (applied  to  God) 


ae. 


o^  5  e  (only  once  beddee  in  Ne^  Testament,  yis.  2  Pel 
L16). 

a. 
c; 
a&. 

•  ab. 

•  ae. 

•  e. 

.  tfihe  (thia  phrase  seems  always  to  introdace  or  accom- 
pany a  quotation), 

•  a  e. 

•  cHe. 
.  a*  e  (also  ac/ivocis  only  osed  in  PliiL  iy.  8  and  in  «*e) 

ff^^pwv  and  its  derivattves    .ffit^b  (eofpoa^  alone  oconrs  elsewhere  in  N.  T^ 
▼is.Aet8zzTi25). 
'rv^oHoto      •       .        .       •  «•*• 
*  iy^C  (i^  deriratiyes  applied 

to  doctfine)     .       •       .  a^l^t^. 
irofUfiyiaKenf  (and  deriva- 

Ihes)       .       .      .       .*«■• 
^ iiror^iruffir  •       •       •       •  ak 

'  x^f  lAwf .  «W«ir  (to  «>>« 

.a6(note,1hoii«^InT.IL,seeHoieaiTiiL4jb 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


A.a 

BMaum  or  8r.  Paul. 

OORMFOftABT  ElUB 

86 

nia  or  GaL  L  18  Jndakmllj  nekoiMd]. 
sit  YoL  L  p.  S84,  and  note  (B.)  belov. 

t7 
88 

(!)  ItDuDueoa. 

(T)  FUgfat  from  DanuMooi  [Sm  Vol  L  p. 

march  10). 

80 

(01 

Dorbw  theae  Tears  8t  Fanl  preadus 
In  figfria  and  frllfnla.  r**^*^  Tabios 

derfoes  most  of  ihe  snAnings  men. 
tkmed  at  2  Oor.  zL  24-26,  tIs.  two 
of  the  Soman  and  the  flTe  Jewish 
soonrglnn,   and  three  shipwrecks. 
Bee  ml  p.  108  and  118,  and  note 
oa20Qr.zL28. 

40 
41 
42 
48 

(0 
0) 
CO 
(0 

Death  of  GaUgnla,  and  aeeesskm  of  CLkvmm 
QuL  26),  Jodtaa  and  aunaria  giren  to 
fierod  Agrippa  L 

Inrasioo  of  Britain  1^  Aahu  Flaatlaa. 

44 

Be  !•  Iiroaght  fkom  Ikrtiu  to  Antloeh  (Acts 
sL  96)  ftod  Btayi  Umto  a  jmt  befm  tb« 

Deatti  or  BBiod  Agr^iaL  (Ada  xiL)  [see 

noto(A.)bslow!r 
Conins  Ikdns  (as  promirator)  soeceeds  to 
thegOTScnmentofJadM. 

48 

48 
47 

th*  ikmiiM. 
ItAnnxx. 
ItAnxxx. 

(about  this  time).       ' 

a 

Oa  «FInt  IQMioiiaiT  Jooney"  Cram  An- 
tioohto 
Cypnia,  Antlooh  in  FUdia,  loooiiun,  I^ 
ti»,D«rbe, 

Agrippa  n.  (Acta  Ecv.)  made  kii«  of  Chalds 

40 

and  back  throagh  tha  nma  plaeea  to 
ijfnocB. 

Gomanos  made  procorator  of  Jodaa  (aUmi 
this  time). 

80 

Bt.  Ftnl  and  Banabaa  attend  tha  "OranoQ 
{Sea  YoL  L  p.  227-884  and  note  (R)  bo- 

Ouaetacoa  captured    by   the  Boasana  in 

Britain; 
Oogidnnoa  (fktfaer  of  Clandia  m,  2  Tim.  iv 

21)  assists  the  BoBoans  in  Britein. 

81 

Bis  "Second    UlMlonary   Jonrn^/'   tnm 
Antiochto 
GOlda,  I^caoola 
Galatia, 

63 

T^oaa, 

Phillppl,  Thenalootea,  Beroea, 

Atheua^and 

C(»Dnii— ITHte  1  rkM. 

Caandios  expels  the  Jews  firam  Bom  (Ams 
ETiil.  2).                                                 * 
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JLD. 


M 


M 


67 


68 


60 
60 


61 


•4 
66 

66 

6T 


BioaaAPBT  ov  8r.  Pin.. 


AtOonnB.    Wriki2Tkm. 


Imtm  Ooclnth,  and  rMtohM 
r)— Jcronlem  »t   Fttiteoott,   and 
gOM  to  Antiooh. 
(AtitninnJ— iHli  "Third  lOaaitmMXj  Joweotj." 

Hego«to 
To 

At 

At 


QS'tiogy-'Eltwritml  Got, 

rSommer  >— LeaTM  E^hMOf  for  ¥ao>dofnta, 

(Aatnmn)  — WhM*  ke  wrUm  S  Cor.,  and 


(Winter)— To  OoBonH,  where  he  writm  Gdlar 


— >A<f  writa  JZomoMt,   and   leares 


going  bj  PhOippl  and  UQetoa 
(Sammei^-^  Jenualem  (Pentecost),  where 
he  if  aneited,  and  lent  to  Onaarea. 


At 

(Antninn)— Sent  to  Bome  bj  Vaetof  (about 

Angtut). 
(Winier)-^«hipwred(ed  at  Malta. 

(Spring)— Be  aniTea  at  Borne. 


At  Bom. 
(Spring) 


'PMkmofiy 
(Automn)— fTHCM^^^Nt. 


— fTrOsVC 


(Spring)— He  is  acquitted,  and  goes  to 
lUoedonia  (PhU.  iL  ai)  and  Asia  Minor 
(Phitom.  zziL). 

(?)  A  goea  to  SJpain.     [Fbr  this  and  the 
subsequent  statements,  see  Chap.  ZZVIL] 


(?)  InSJpain. 


(Sommer)— nom  Spain  (?)  to  Asia 
(lTlm.t6). 

(Sammar)— irrite  1  SVin.  from  Macedonia. 
CAatomn)— ITriC*  2ttiii  from  I^hesat. 
{Wbter)-AtiacopolIa. 

(Bprinf)— fin  prison  at  Bona. 
(Snmaair)    Ereented  (Ma/  cr  Jane). 


OomoFtnuBT  EvBrtB. 


The  tetxarchj  of  ThtehoaitisgiTen  to  Agr^pa 

n.; 
Feliz  made  procurator  of  Jodsa.    (See  note 

(G.)  below.] 

Death  of  Qaudins  and  acoesslan  of  Nbo 
(Oct  18). 


Nero  murders  Agrippina. 

Felix  is  recalled  and  succeeded  byFeetus  [see 
note  (a)  below]. 

Embassj  from  Jerusalem  to  Bome,  to  petition 
about  the  wall  [see  note  (C.)  below]. 

BorrusdiM; 

Albinus  succeeds  Fsstos  as  pioeniator ; 

Neio  marries  Poppsoa ; 

Oetaria  executed : 

Pallas  put  to  death. 

Popp«Ba*s  daugjhter  Ckudia  bocn. 


Great  fire  at  Bome  (Julr  10.),  lbDowe3-bj 
persecution  of  Boman  Oiristisns ; 

Gesstus  norus  made  procurator  of  Judca. 
Oooqdiaqr  of  Piso,  and  death  of  Seneca. 


Hie  Jewish  war 


Death  of  Ntro  in  tha  middle  of  Jim 


i44  AFFUEDCL  IL 


Nan  {AJU-^DaU  qf  the  Faunitu,  in  Aoti  xL  28. 

WeilBdlnAelixL28,tiialAgabiM  pfopli6dedtfaeoocQrreiioeofftfitfiii]ie,aiid  teA 
hkpropheojWMftiUaiodlntfaereignofClMidiiu;  also  tbatUie  Christians  of  Antioob 
raotred  (4MMr)  to  send  i«Uer  to  thdr  poor  bratiuw  In  JodJBa,  a^ 
was  oairied  Into  eflbot  l^^  Um  hands  of  Barnabas  and  SanL  After  relating  this,  St 
Lnko  digresses  from  his  narratlTe,  to  describe  Um  then  state  {Kof  Uttbrw  rSm  XP^"^^) 
of  the  Church  at  Jerosalem,  immediatelj  before  and  after  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
(which  is  Mtf  described  Acts  xiL  1-24).  He  then  resumes  the  narratfre  which  he 
had  Intemipted,  and  tells  os  how  Barnabas  and  Sanl  returned  to  Antiodi,  after  fulfill- 
ing thebr  oommlsrion  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  zil.  25). 

From  this  it  would  appear,  that  Barnabas  and  Sanl  went  iqi  to  Jeniaskm,  to  reliefs 
ttie  soflbrers  Ij  fiunlne,  90on  afUr  the  death  qf  Herod  Agrippa  L 

Now  Josephos  enables  us  to  fix  Agrippa's  death  Terj  aoouratelj :  for  he  tdlBus(Ant 
xlx.  9,  2)  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  feigned  three  fdll  jears  over  tlie  wfaA 
of  Judsa;  and  also  (Ant  xlx.  5,1)  that  earljin  the  first  year  of  Clandins  (41  jld.) 
thesoyereigntyof  JudsawasoonferredonhiuL    Henoe  his  death  was  In  ijx  44.i 

The  tkmine  appears  to  have  begun  tn  the  year  after  hie  death;  for  (1)  Josephos 
speaks  of  it  as  having  oocorred  during  the  government  of  Cuspius  Fadus  and  TIberins 
Alexander  (Ant  xx.  5, 2).  Now  (Tuspfais  Fadus  was  sent  as  Procurator  from  Rome  on 
the  death ef  Agrippa  L, and  was  succeeded  bj Tiberius  Alexander;  and  both  their 
Proeoratonh^  together  onlj  lasted  from  ui.  45  to  ui.  50,  when  Cumanus  succeeded.* 
(2)  We  find  from  Josqphas  (Ant  xx.  2, 6,  compare  xx.  5, 2),  that  about  the  tfane  of  flis 
beginning  of  Fadns'k  goffenment,  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  prooel jte, 
sent  oom  to  the  relief  of  the  Jews  In  thefhmine.  (3)  At  the  time  of  Herod  Agri^ia's 
death,  it  would  seem  from  Acti  xlL  20,  that  the  Amine  could  not  have  begun ;  fior  tiba 
motive  of  the  PhoBuIdans,  In  making  peace,  was  that  ttieir  coontiy  was  sq^Ued  witt 
food  from  JodiBa,  a  motive  which  could  not  have  acted  whUe  Judna  Itself  was  peridi- 
Ingofihaine. 

Hence  we  coneliide  that  the  Jovn^  of  Banabsi  and  Sanl  to  Jeroalem  with  alms 
took  plaos  In  ▲.  a  45. 


Nan  (B.). 

In  YoL  L  p.  28S,  we  have  remarked  that  the  Interval  of  14  yeaii  (GaLlL  1)  between 
Ihe  flight  from  Damascus  and  flie  Coundl  of  Jeroalem  mig^  be  aappoaed  to  he  eiflier 
14  ftiU  years,  or  13,  or  even  12  years,  Judaloally  reckoned.  II  most  not  be  imagined 
that  the  Jews  arbitrarily  called  the  eame  interval  of  time,  14, 13,  or  12  years;  but  flie 
denomination  of  fiie  interval  depended  on  the  time  when  It  began  and  ended,  as  fiol- 
lowa.  If  it  began  on  September  l8t,AJ>.  88,  and  ended  October  let,  101.50,  it  would 
be  called  14  years,  though  really  only  12  years  and  one  month ;  because  it  began 
before  the  Ist  of  Tiffi,  and  ended  after  the  Ist  of  Itei ;  and  as  the  Jewidi  civil  year 
began  on  the  Ist  of  Tiffi,&e  Interval  toot  £Oftfaiii€d<f»  14  (ii^bviifctstfye^  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  began  October  Ist,  ui.  88,  and  ended  September  liA,  aji.  50,  it 
would  only  be  called  12  years,  althon^  really  only  two  months  less  tiiao  the  former 

1  8m  additfoiiid  anthoittiM  fbr  thif  in  WtoNtsr,  p.  ISO. 
•  WiMkr,  p.  ST,  note  1. 
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Inlerral  which  was  called  14  yeara.  Hence,  as  we  do  not  know  the  month  of  thf 
flight  from  Damaflons,  nor  of  the  Coonoil  of  Jerosalem,  we  are  at  liberty  to  sappoee 
that  the  interval  between  them  was  only  a  few  weeks  more  than  12  yean,  and  there- 
fore to  rappose  the  flight  in  u).  38,  and  the  Conncil  in  jl.ix  50. 


NoiB  (P.)—On  the  Date  of  the  JReeal  of  Felit. 

We  have  seen  that  Si  Paol  arrived  in  Rome  in  spttng,  after  wintering  at  Malta, 
and  that  he  sailed  from  Jadna  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  atittannt  and  was  at 
Fair  Havens  in  Crete  in  October,  soon  after  "  the  Fast,"  which  was  on  the  10th  ol 
Tisri  (Acts  xcviL  9).  He  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Festos,  upon  his  appeal  to  Giesar,  and 
his  hearing  before  Festos  had  taken  place  abont  a  fortnight  (see  Acts  zxiv.  27  to  zxv. 
1)  after  the  arrival  of  Festns  in  the  province.  Hence  the  arrival  of  Festos  (and  con- 
seqoentlj  the  departure  of  Felix)  took  place  in  the  summer  preceding  Si  Paol's 
Toyage. 

This  is  confirmed  bj  Acts  zziv.  27,  which  tells  as  that  Paol  had  been  in  prison  two 
eomplete  years  (Sieria  nXifpaOetaiK)  at  the  time  of  Felix's  departore ;  for  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  a  Penteeoit,  therefore  Felix's  departore  was  jost  after  a  Pentecost 

We  know,  then,  the  teason  of  Felix's  recal,  vis.  the  summer;  and  we  mast  deter 
mine  the  date  of  the  year. 

(a.)  At  the  beginning  of  Si  Paol's  imprisonment  at  C^sesarea  (i.  e.  two  years  before 
Felix's  recal),  Felix  had  been  already  (Acts  xxiv.  10)  *^for  many  years  Proeuratot 
tfJudtUL^'*  {JtK  no^X&k  krCiv  hvra  Kplrtjv  r^  lOvei  rovrtfi),  "Many  year»"  coold  not  be 
le«  than  6  years ;  therefore  Felix  had  governed  Jodna  at  least  (54-2=)  7  years  at  the 
time  of  his  recaL  Now  Felix  was  appointed  Procorator  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
year  of  Claodios  >  (Joee^  Ani  xz.  7,  1,'  dadeKarov  trof  ^d^  ireirA^pwxwc),  that  is, 
early  in  the  year  jl jk  53.  Therefore  Felix's  recal  ooold  not  have  occorred  before  a.d. 
(53+-7=)  60, 

(jSL)  Bat  we  can  also  show  that  it  ooold  not  have  occorred  (^fter  ajk  60,  by  the 
following  argoment& 

1.  Felix  was  followed  to  Rome  bj  Jewish  ambassadors,  who  impeached  him  of 
mis-govemmeni  He  was  saved  from  ponlshment  by  the  intercession  of  his  brother 
Pallas,  at  a  time  when  Pallas  was*  m  special  favour  unth  J^Tero  (Jose^  Ant  xx.  8, 
9).  Now  Pallas  was  pat  to  death  bj  Nero  in  the  year  ▲.!>.  62 ;  and  it  is  improbable 
that  at  any  part  of  that  or  the  preceding  year  he  shoold  have  had  moch  infloence 
with  Nera  Hence  Felix's  reoal  was  certainly  not  after  jl j>.  62,  and  probably  not 
e^fUrkJk  60. 

2.  Borros  was  living  (Joseph.  Ant,  qaoted  bf  Wieseler,  p.  83)  at  the  time  when 
Felix's  Jewish  aocosers  were  at  Rome.  Now  Borros  died  not  later  than  Febroary 
A.  JK  62.  And  the  Jewish  ambassadors  coold  not  have  reached  Rome  daring  the  SRa- 
Bon  of  the  Mart  Clausum,  Therefore  they  (and  conseqoently  Felix)  most  have  come 
to  Rome  not  after  the  aotomn  of  jljx  61. 

3.  Paol,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  was  delivered  (Acts  xxviil  16)  r^  ^rparoireddpxp, 

I  TMitof  ^Imm  tht  appointment  of  TeUx  «ArU«r  thftnthli ;  bat  on  ■oeh  a  qoosUoa  hto  anthorttr  >■ 
•oitolwoompMedwlUitbAiof  JoMphof.   SmWIomIot,  p.  67,  notol. 

S  FaOM  hftd  been  nuJnlj  ImtnunenUl  in  obtnlninf  Nero'i  adoption  bj  daudiai ;  bat  bj  pretaminf 
loo  mooh  on  hie  ftkronr,  be  ezdted  the  dlagoit  of  Nero  at  the  my  beflnninff  of  his  leiga  (a.  d.  M). 
la  A.  D.  M  he  was  aeeoeed  of  tveaeon,  bat  aoqaitled ;  and  after  this  aoquittal  he  eeene  to  have 
"^gained  hie  faToar  at  Goort. 
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not  Totc  OTpaToneSdpxaif  ;^  henoe  there  wag  a  single  Pnefsct  in  eommand  of  tht 
Pnetorians  at  that  time.  Bat  this  wm  not  the  case  after  the  death  of  Barra8»  wfaes 
RoAu  and  TigelUnus  were  made  Joint  Pnefecte.  Henoe  (as  above)  Paol  coold  noi 
have  arrived  in  Rome  before  ▲.  a  61,  and  therefore  Felix's  recal  (which  was  fai  the 
year  before  Faults  arrival  at  Rome)  could  not  have  been  after  ▲.  n.  60. 

Therefore  Felix's  recal  has  been  proved  to  be  neither  after  ▲.  n.  60,  nor  beftm 
A.  IX  60 ;  conseqnentlj  it  was  in  a.  d.  60. 

(7.)  TUs  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  considerations : — 

1.  Feetos  died  in  Judea,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus ;  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  duration  of  Festns's  government,  but  we  have  proved  (a)  that  it  did  not  begin 
before  1.0.  60,  and  we  know  that  Albinus  was  in  ofOce  in  Judiea  in  the  aatumn 
of  ▲.  a  62  (at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles),  and  perhaps  considerably  before  that  time. 
(See  Wleseler,  p.  89.)  Hence  Festns's  arrival  (and  Felix's  recal)  must  have  been 
cither  in  60  or  61.  Now,  if  we  suppose  it  in  61,  we  must  crowd  into  a  apace  of  fifteen 
months  the  following  events:— (a)  Festus  represses  disturbances.  (6)  Agrippa  H 
*  uilds  his  palace  overlooking  the  temple,  (c)  The  Jews  build  their  wull,  intercepting 
Ais  view,    ((f)  They  send  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  obtdn  leave  to  keep  their  waU. 

(e)  They  gain  their  suit  at  Rome,  by  the  intercession  of  PoppsBa.  (/)  They  retom  to 
Jerusalem,  leaving  the  Hig^  Priest  Ishmael  as  hostage  at  Rome,  (g)  Agrippa  on  their 
return  iMminates  a  new  High  Priest  (Joseph),  the  length  of  whose  tenure  of  oflbe  w« 
are  not  told.  (A)  Joseph  is  succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood  by  Ananns,  who  boldfl 
the  office  three  months,  and  is  displaced  just  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus.  This  soo- 
oeesion  of  events  could  not  have  occurred  between  the  summer  of  ▲.  d.  61  and  the 
autumn  of  a.  0^  62 ;  because  the  double  voyage  of  the  Jewish  embassy,  with  their  resi- 
dence in  Rome,  would  alone  have  occupied  twelve  months.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
firom  the  arrival  of  Festus  to  that  of  Albinus  was  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  yeam, 
and  consequently  that  Festus  arrived  a.  d.  60. 

2.  The  Procurators  of  Judsea  were  generally  changed  when  the  Propmtors  of  Syria 
were  changed.  (See  Wieseler,  p.  97.)  Now  Quadratus  was  succeeded  by  (>ntalo  in 
Syria  A.  D.  60 ;  henoe  we  might  naturally  expect  Felix  to  be  recalled  in  that  year. 

3.  Pan!  wm  indulgently  treated  (Acts  xxviiL  81)  at  Rome  for  tu>o  yeart  after  hit 
arrival  there.  Now  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  treated  indulgently  after  the 
Roman  fire  in  (July,  64).  Hence  his  arrival  was  at  latest  not  after  (64—2=)  A.D.  62. 
Consequently  Felix's  recal  was  certainly  not  after  6L 

4.  After  Nero's  accesaion  (October  13,  a.  d.  54  Josephus)*  mentions  the  fbUowIng 
consecutive  events  as  having  occurred  in  Judaea :— (a)  Capture  of  ttie  great  bandit 
Eleasar  by  Felix.  (6)  Rise  of  the  SiearU,  (e)  Murder  of  Jonathan  nnponiahed. 
(ji)  Many  pretenders  to  Inspiration  or  Meariahahip  lead  followers  into  tiie  wiMemeoL 

(f )  These  are  diq^ersed  by  the  Roman  troops.  (/)  An  Egyptian  rebel  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  Sicaril  excites  the  most  dangerous  of  all  these  insorrections ;  his  followers 
are  defeated,  but  he  himself  escapesi  TlUs  series  of  events  could  not  well  have  occu- 
pied les  than  three  years,  and  we  should  therefore  fix  the  insurrection  of  the  Egyptian 
not  before  a.d.  67.  Now  when  Si  Paul  was  arrested  in  tiie  Temple,  he  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  tliis  rebel  Egyptian,  who  is  mentioned  as  6  kiry^imoc  6  irpd  rovruv  tup 
i^fiepQu  diaaraToaac  (Acts  xxi.  88),  an  expression  which  would  very  naturally  be  used 
if  the  Egyptian's  insurrection  had  occurred  in  the  preceding  year.    This  would  again 

1  Tlie  oAciid  phrftM  wu  in  the  plural,  wh«k  there  wme  more  than  one  FmCMt     a»  Tn^n 
«Tineta8  mltti  ad  pr^rfedM  pnetorii  mel  debet"— PUn.  E^.  z.  66 
«  For  the  referenoea,  eee  Vleeelor,  p.  78,  et  eeq. 
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Agreewithgappodngthedateof  St.  Paol'Barresttobei.a58,aQd  therefore  Feliz'f 
racalA.D.60. 

5.  Si  Paul  (Acts  xviiL  2)  finds  Aqaila  and  Priacilla  jnat  aniyed  at  Corinth  from 
Borne,  whence  th^y  were  banished  bj  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Clandins.  We  do  not 
know  the  date  of  this  decree,  but  it  coold  not,  at  the  latest,  have  been  later  than  a.  p. 
54,  in  which  year  Clandios  died.  Now  the  Acts  gives  ns  distinct  information  that 
between  this  first  arrival  at  Corinth  and  Si  Paol's  arrest  at  Jemsalem  there  were  the 
following  intervals  of  time,  viz.?  From  arriving  at  Corinth  to  reaoliing  Antioch 
IV  years,  from  reachmg  Ephesus  to  leaving  Ephesos  2^  years,  from  leaving  Ephesoa 
to  reaching  Jemsalem  1  year.  (See  Acts  zviiL  zix.  and  zx.)  These  make  together 
5x  years ;  but  to  this  most  be  added  the  time  spent  at  Antioch,  and  between  Antioch 
and  Ephesos,  which  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  which  may  reasonably  be  estimated  at 
j^  year.  Thns  we  have  5  k  years  for  the  total  intervaL  Therefore  the  arrest  of  St 
Paul  at  Jerusalem  was  probably  not  later  than  (54-}-5k=)  a.  d.  59,  and  may  have 
been  earlier ;  which  agrees  with  the  result  independently  arrived  at,  that  it  was 
actually  in  i.D.  58. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  candid  mind  to  go  through  such  investigations  as  these, 
without  seeing  how  strongly  they  confirm  (by  innumerable  ooinoidences)  the  historioal 
aoeoraoy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


A\  ^^  *  ^     '^    ^ 
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iiMAB,  on  the  dettroetloD  of  Um  Temple  of  Diuw 
by  8t.  John,  U.  89  noie. 

Acamas,  promontory  of,  1.  IN. 

Aoeo,  il.  S81. 

Achal,  1. 816 ;  harboort  of,  €1% ;  proTlnee  of,  onier 
the  Romane,  416. 

Acre,  St.  Jean  d*,  U.  S81. 

AorocorinthoB,  the,  L  41S;  tta  Importanoe,  C; 
▼iewB  from  its  iommlt,  ib. 

Acropolis,  the,  1.  846,  854 :  wood-ent  viev  of  the 
rains  of  the,  856;  Tiew  of  the,  restored,  876. 

Acu  of  the  Apostles,  L  181. 

AdramyUiom,  L  279 :  11.  810. 

JIgina,  island  of,  1.  845. 

Afiaro«Karahissar,  1.871. 

Agabos,  the  prophet,  1. 187:  U.  881 

Agnra,  the,  of  Athens,  L8M. 

Agricola,  1. 15. 

Agrippa,  Herod,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  1. 
Ill;  bis  death,  188. 

Agrippa  n.,  U.  878. 

Aizanl,L277,878. 

Ak-Sher,  1. 871. 

Alban,Moant,lt.860. 

Alblnus,  1.  888  ncU. 

Alclbiades,  charsirter  of,  1.  866;  fortifleatlou  ot, 
at  Cos,  il.  880. 

Alexander  the  coppersmith,  lU  85, 87. 

Alexander  the  Great,  L  7, 9;  at  Pamphylla,  168. 

Alexandria,  eminence  of;  U.  808. 

Alexandria  Troas,  1.  880, 881 ;  harbour  of,  888. 

All  Pasha,  OoTemor  of  Bagdad,  1. 187. 

Almalee,  In  Lycla,  1. 167. 

Alroitgirlog  amongst  the  Jews,  1. 66. 

»  Altar  of  the  Twelre  Qods  **  at  Athens,  L  854 ;  to 
the  *'  Unknown  Ood,**864. 

Amphlpolls,  i.  819. 

Amphitheatres  In  Asia  Minor,  11. 800. 

Ampllas,  11. 195. 

Amyntas,  king  of  Oalatia,  t.  88, 186. 

Ananias,  1.  98. 94. 

Aneyra,  description  of,  1.  878, 878. 

Andrea,  Cape  St.,  1. 189. 

Andriace,  li.  815. 

Androcltis,  founder  of  Rhesus,  H.  71. 

Andronicus,  **  kinsman**  of  St.  Paul,  U.  198. 

Anemone  Appenlna,  the,  in  Pisldla,  L  167  noU* 

Aneroarioro,  dilft  of,  i.  159. 

Aneyra,  1. 847  nole. 

AnnsBos  Noratns.    8e4  Oalllo. 

Antioch,  1. 109 ;  Jewish  Christians  in,  116;  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  the  city,  181  ei  9eq, ;  earth- 
qoake  and  fsmtne  In,  186;  a  reTelatlon  at,  188. 

AnUoch  in  Pisldla,  1.  168;  identified  with  the 
modem  town  of  Jal<rt>atch,  169;  Its  fbondation, 
170;  called  CsBsaria  by  Aorastos,  <b, 

Antlochus  Bpiphanes,  1.86, 87  noie, 

Antiochas  Soter,  L  846. 

Antlgonia  Troas.    See  Alexandria  Troas. 

Antinomlanism,  Corinthian,  1.458;  il.  151. 

Antlnomians,  iL  81. 

Anttpas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  I.  88. 


Aiitlpater,t87. 

Antipatris,  \L  869. 

Antonla,  the  fortress.  iL  961. 

Antonlne  Itlnery,  L  817, 818. 

Antonlnns,  Plus.  1. 871. 

Anxur,  U.  856, 858. 

ApeUes,  il.  196. 

Apollo  Patrons,  temple  of;  1. 856. 

Apollonia  identified  by  Mr.  ArundeU,  I  168. 

ApoUonia  on  the  Adriatic,  description  cf,  L  M8 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  L  180  noU  ;  notice  of  the  A 

of,  844. 
ApoUos,  1. 446 ;  U.  18  el  eea. ;  fbUowers  of,  81. 
Apostles,  Acu  of  the,  1.  181 ;  their  pAoe  In  the 

PrimiUre  Church,  482. 
Apostles  and  Elders,  letter  of  the,  to  the  OhrisUaas 

of  Antioch,  1.821. 
Apostolic  Church,  the,  1.  65. 
Appian  Way,ll.854. 
Appli  Forum,  il.  859. 
Appendix :  I.  On  the  Date  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 

ii.  533.    II.  Chronological  Table,  542. 
Aquila,  1. 886, 888,423 ;  U.  19. 88  note, 
Aqulia,  the  translator  of  the  Old  Testament  InU 

Greek,  1. 887. 
Arabia,  the  word,  1.  96. 
Aram,  i.  85. 
Aramaean  Jews,  L  86. 

Aratus,  the  Greek  poet  of  Cillola,  1. 878  mate. 
Araunah,  threshing-floor  of,  il.  246. 
Archelaus,  son  of  lierod,  U  88 ;  his  banlihnw^ 

Archelaus,  King  of  Cappadocia,  1. 848. 

Archippus,  11.  81. 

Areopagus,  1. 846, 854 ;  description  of  the,  fTH 

Aretas,  King  of  Petra.  1.  81 ;  coins  of,  107. 

Arethusa,  pass  of,  1. 820. 

ArgsMis,  mount,  1. 186. 

Argo,  the  ship,  1. 414. 

Arlcia,  town  of,  11.860. 

Arlstarchus,  11.811. 

Aristobulus,  It.  198. 

Aristotle,  L  859. 

Artemlo,  1. 140. 

Artemlslan  festtral,  U.  88. 

Artemlslon,  the  Greek  month,  IL  88. 

Asia,  the  word  as  used  by  the  andents,  L  187  si 
$eq. 

Asia  Minor,  robbers  in,  L  168;  **  water-floods  ** 
of;  168;  caraTans  In.  165;  Ubio-lands  of;  166  x 
political  dirisions  of,  886. 

Aslarohs,  the,  il.  88. 

Aspendus,  1. 160. 

"  Assemblies  of  the  Wise,**  1. 69. 

Assixe-towns  of  the  Romaps,  ii.  88 

Assos,  I.  879;  noUoe  of,  IL  209. 

Asycrltus,  11. 194. 

Athenian  religion,  notice  of  the,  1. 868. 

Athenodorus,  1. 105. 

Athens,  compared  with  Corinth,  L  868;  se—ery 
around,  846;  description  of  the  dty  of,  808  el 
s<v* ;  its  ^  carefulness  in  religion,**  868;  pagan 
i«m  of.  compared  idth  Chrl«tUnity,  881 

Athri,  Mount,  1. 2S4,  286,  814,  S48. 
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Atulela,  bfty  ot,  1. 1M ;  town  of,  ICl ;  hliiory  and 

:letcriutioD  of,  900. 
At  talus  PhllAdelphu,  L  1€1. 
Atu'iM  lU.,  King  of  Pvrnmai,  L  MO. 
Attica,  detcriptton  of,  I.  SM. 
**  Aui^MUn  Band,**  the,  L  S8. 
AogiMtlno,  St.,  on  the  nsmM   **8ftal«t**  anl 

**  PaoloB,**  L  lU. 
Aakm,  paao  of,  i.  890. 
ATerciu,  Lfteos,  U.  808. 
Azias  riTor,  1 814. 

B. 

BaMi,U.80a. 

BalaamitM.    A«  NleoUtUni 

Baijenu,  the  Soreerer,  L  147. 

Barnahat  at  Antioch,  L  108,  118;  aoeompaBies 
St.  Panl  to  Jeniealem,  with  otrntrfbatloo-money 
In  time  of  fkiAlne,  197:  beeotnet  one  of  the 
teacben  at  Antlodi,  181 ;  departt  for  Gjprus, 
184;  arriree  at  Seloeta,  187;  at  SaUmla,  188; 
at  Paphot,  141 ;  brought  before  Sergios  Paulot, 
148;  Tlttts  Pamphylla,  168;  arrlTes  at  Perga, 
160;  at  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  m; 
reaches  Antloch  in  Pisldla.  174;  accompanies 
St  Paul  to  the  nrnagogue  there,  174;  expelled 
from  the  city,  181 ;  Jonmeys  towards  tycaonia, 
181 ;  reaches  Iconinm,  189 :  flies  from  a  conspi- 
racy  of  the  Iconians  to  destroy  him,  18&: 
reaches  Lystra,  188 ;  goes  to  Derbe,  198 ;  turns 
bsck  and  re*Tlslts  Ljstra,  Iconinm,  and  An- 
tloch, 199;  reaches  Pern,  900;  'accompanies 
81.  Haul  to  Jerusalem,  911 ;  arrives  there,  918; 
his  address  to  the  Christian  conference  at  Jeru- 
salem, 915;  returns  to  Antloch,  990;  quarrels 
with  and  separates  froM  St.  Paul,  959 ;  his  sub- 
sequent life,  858. 

Basil,  St.  1. 871. 

Basilicas,  the  Panllne,  II.  471. 479. 

Basilides,  the  Gnostic,  L  400  not6. 

Baptism,  Inflant,  1 998. 

Baris,  11.  951. 

BflfiOy  the,  L  419  noU;  IL  959 

Benjamin,  lot  of,  1. 68. 

Berenice,  1.95, 948;  11.994. 

Berosa,  deecriptlon  of;  L  889. 

Bethsatda,  city  of,  i.  55. 

Bethesda,  pool  of,  II.  959. 

Bin-bir-KUlsseh,  L  188. 

Bishop,  office  of.  In  the  PrlmltlTe  Oknrch,  L  488. 

Bithynia,  deeerlptloa  of,  1. 940. 

BotUIsb,  11. 889. 

Bnldur,.  marble  road  at,  L 161 ;  lake  of,  168. 

Burrus,  the  pratorlan  prefect,  IL  864. 

0. 

Cabbala,  the,  1. 86. 

Capua,  11. 857. 

CsBsar,J.,l.l47. 

Cmarea,  I.  97, 98, 115 ;  its  theatre,  198 :  dewrrip- 

tton  of  the  city,  11. 980. 
Calus  or  Gains,  L  400. 
Caligula,  I.  89, 110. 
Campagna  of  Rome,  II.  861. 
Oampanian  Way,  11.  855. 
Candace,  Queen,  L  19. 
Cappadocia,  description  of,  I.  949. 
Capren,  Uland  of,  U.  850. 
CasUinum,  U.  857. 
Casius,  Mount,  L  188. 
Catarrhactes  river.  L  159. 
Cnyster  river,  li.  Is. 
Cuystrian  meadows,  11.71. 
Cenchres,  1.  848 ;  notice  of,  491 ;  Its  geographical 

position,  li.  195  noU. 
Cephas,  the  name.  It.  84  nots. 
CephUus  rirer,  I.  849, 869, 886. 
Ceramlcus,  the,  at  Athens,  L  868. 
Ceres,  temple  of,  at  Athens,  1. 868. 
Cerinthus,  his  doctrines,  1.  457. 
CercntUs,  lake,  I.  819. 
Ce8trusriver,l.l69. 

Charity  amongst  the  eari?  Christians,  .  180. 
"Chiefsof  Asla,»MI.  84. 
Chlo«,  il.  18,  911. 
Chittlm.  i.  155. 


Ohioa,  fkml^  of,  U.  80. 

Chrestns.  1.886. 

Chrysorrhoas  river,  L  88 

Chrysostom,  John,  I.  974. 

Christianity  and  Judaism,  I.  81, 89. 

Christianity,  dissemination  of;  In  Antloch  In  W^ 
dia,  L  180 ;  compared  with  Greek  phlloaofphy 
868 ;  Its  foundation  in  Achaia,  IL  16 ;  In  Bosaa, 
fovnder  of,  not  known,  165. 

*«  Christians,^*  the  name  when  first  naed,L  116; 
extract  from  WUUam  of  Tyre  respecting,  190. 

Cliurch,  the  Apostolic,  L.  65 :  charity  of  its  mem> 
bert,  66 ;  first  aspect  of  the,  66,  67 ;  fonnatloa 
of  the  first,  of  united  Jews  and  Gentfles,  190; 
controversy  In  the,  904 ;  great  oonfereoce  of  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  of  the,  at  Jemsalem,  914 ; 
its  decrees,  917 ;  foundation  of  the.  In  Macedo- 
nia, 9#f ;  constitntion  of  theprimitive, 481, 489 
€t  9f^. ;  ordinances  of  the,  487 ;  festivals  of  the^ 
440 ;  divisions  In  the,  441 ;  heresies  In  the,  446^ 
446. 

Church  of  PhlUppl,  IL  99 ;  veneration  of  for  AL 
Paul,  ib. ;  its  llberaUty  to  the  Apostle,  98^  128. 

Church  of  Tyre,  IL  999,  980. 

Church,  the  Roman,  iL  871. 

Clbyra,  "  the  Birmingham  of  Asia  Minor,**  1. 167. 

Cicero,  I.  14,  15;  as  governor  of  CUicia,  84;  at 
Athens,  860. 

OUicIa,  i.  14, 19 ;  SauQh  OOMn^Vi;  Flat  OSUcia, 
91 ;  as  a  Roman  province,  98  *  under  Gioero,  94 ; 
description  of,  949. 

«*  Cillcian  Gates,'*  the,  1. 199. 

"  Cilicium**  tents,  1.  47, 168. 

Cimon,  statue  of;  1.  854. 
,  Cimon  of  Athens,  his  victory  over  the  Pttraiaiis  ai 
Piat^ea  and  Salamis,  1. 160. 

Cithasron,  hills  of,  i.  845. 

Claudia,  it.  474, 434  note. 

Claudius  Lysias,  ii.  954;  letter  of,  to  FeUz,  970. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  11.  Ill,  118;  his  edict  bao- 
iiihing  the  Jews  ttom  Rome,  1.  889. 

Cnidus,  notice  of,  11.991,  818. 

Colossa,  ti.  4, 18;  descripUon  of,  IL  888«wi<s. 

Colosse  in  Phrygla,  i.  979  noU. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to  the,  IL  884. 

Colossus  at  Rhodes,  the,  li.  998. 

Colonna,  Cape,  L  845, 846. 

Colony,  constitution  of  a  Roman,  L  999. 

Commerce,  Roman,  11. 80T. 

Conference,  great,  of  the  Apostles  and  Bdeni  at 
Jemsalem,  L  914,  915. 

ConstanUa,  L  141. 

Consular  Way,  11. 855. 

Contributioni  for  poor  Jewiah  Chriitiaaa,  U.  ISO, 

Conventus,  IL  89  noU, 

Converts  in  the  household  of  Nero,  IL  488. 

Coraeesium,  elib  of;  L 159. 

CoressuB  mountains,  11. 70. 

Corinth,  L  848, 888,  ^  411 ;  Its  early  history,  414 

under  the  Romans,  415 ;  its  destruction  by  Mnn- 

mius,  415;  re^establishment  of  the  Importance 

of  the  city  under  Julius  Caear,  416;  tawult 

at,  490. 
Corinthian  Church,  state  of,  In  time  of  8L  Panl, 

IL  153 ;  its  subsequent  character,  45. ;  fi.  80. 
Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to  the,  IL  88;  " 

97. 
Corinthians,  Iteentlonsness  of  the,  ILS7, 98L 
Cornelius,  L  106, 118 ;  conversion  of;  114^  llA. 
Corn-vessels  of  KiTPt,  iL  808. 
Cos,  island  of,  Ii7919. 
CotysBum,  L  977. 
Conncil-hoose  of  Athens,  L  856. 
Cragos,  Mount,  li.  995. 
Crassos,  L 147. 
Crenides,  city  of;  L  995. 
Crescens,  IL  467. 

Crispns,  ^  ruler  of  the  Synagogne,"  1. 400. 
Croesus  and  the  ^  E|»heslan  Lettart,**  IL  tL 
CumsB,  IL  859. 
Cnspius  Fadtts,  li.  956. 
Cybistra,  L  96. 
^dnns,  the  river,  L  99, 48. 
CypraSf  i*  ^7, 116. 117, 184 ;  as  a  Roman 

L 141, 149;  history  of,  L  156. 
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D. 

DnlmalU,  IL  196. 

Damftris,  the  femAle  coDTert  si  Athens,  i.  881. 

DMUMcat,  L  88;  roede  from,  to  JeroMlem,  84; 

bistonr  of,  86. 
Daphne,  i.  189. 

Deiotarns,  King  of  OmUtIa,  i.  988. 
Deloe,  flATO-trade  of,  i.  90. 
Demas,  il.  878. 

Demetrius  and  the  sIlTersmlths,  il.  85. 
Demonlao  sUto,  the,  at  Phillppi,  L  800, 801. 
Demoniacs,  the,  of  the  New  Testament,  1. 996. 
Demosthenes,  statoe  of,  L  854. 
Demos,  the,  of  Thessalonica,  L  884. 
Denarios,  stlTer,  1. 8. 
Derbe,  city  of,  L  188, 199, 987, 961. 
*«  DerO,**  and  ''  damon,*'  1. 999. 
Dicasarchla,  it  8&9. 
Diana,  temple  of,  at  Perga,  L  160;  sutoe  of,  by 

Praxiteles,  857. 
Diana  of  Kphesos,  worship  of,  11.  91 ;  Temple  of 

Bphesns,  78 :  worship  of;  77. 
Dinocrates,  t.  8. 

Dlonysios,  the  conrert  at  Athens,  L  881. 
Diogenes,  tomb  of;  U.  196  lUfU, 

Drachma,  the,  U.  94  note. 
Drepanom,  promontory  of,  1. 180. 
Drusllla,  wi«B  of  Fdlx,  iL  986. 
Dyrrhachiom,  1. 899  note. 


Baster,{L908. 

bionltes,  the,  L  456. 

■dessa,  1. 888  note. 

EgnaUa,  Via,  L  816. 

liyptian  oom-Tessels,  U.  803, 809. 

Elder,  the  name,  i.  488. 

Bogioffl,  1. 8. 

nymas  Baijesos,  L  147. 

Ipmetos,  «*  the  flrst-firalts  of  Achala,**  1.  898 ;  iL 
198. 

Kpaphras,  U.  91, 879,  888. 

Bpaphrodltos,  U.  490, 429, 485. 

•"  Bphesian  letters,**  ii.  91. 

■phesian  magio,  iL  91. 

Bphesians,  Bpistle  to  the,  11. 899 ;  parallelism  be- 
tween it  and  the  ItoUUe  to  the  Oolossians,  419. 

Ephesos.  Its  geographical  position,  U.  18 ;  descrip- 
tion or,  68 ;  its  natural  advantages,  70 ;  fSimnda- 
datlon  of  the  eit^,i&.;  its  present  appearance, 
71 ;  iu  celebrated  temple,  78 ;  political  constftu- 
Uon  of;  80;  tumult  in  the  oily,  86,  87 ;  speech 
of  the  town-clerk,  87. 

Bphrahn,hiUsof,lL968. 

Epistles  of  St  Paul;  First  Bpistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  L  890;  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thesalo- 
nians,409;  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  U. 
88;  Second  Epistle  to  the  Oorinthlans,  97; 
BpisUe  to  the  Oalatlans,  185;  Eptstte  to  the 
Romans,  157;  Bpistle  to  Philemon,  880 ;  to  the 
Odosstans,  884;  to  the  Ephesians,  898 ;  to  the 
Phillpplans,  498;  first  Bpistle  to  Tlraotheos, 
449;  Second  to  TImotheus,  475;  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  491. 

Epistles,  Pastoral,  on  the  date  of  the,  638;  pecu- 
liar words  and  phrases  in  the,  iL  540. 

Epipoisi,  IL  848. 

Epictetns,  phOoeophy  of;  L  871. 

Epicureans,  their  phllosoplrr,  L  869. 

Epicorus,  garden  of;  L  860;  notict  of  him,  869 
nc46, 

Eplphaa'us,  bishop  of  Salamlf,  L 171  ncts^  968. 

Eponymi,  the,  i.  865. 

Erastus,  U.  99, 196. 

Erectheium,  the.  L  866. 

Kisenes,  the,  1.  84. 

Itoki-Karahissar,  L  971. 

Ktesisn  winds,  IL  805. 

Bubosa,  IsUnd  of,  L  845. 

Eunice,  mother  of  Tlmothtns,  1. 186 

Rvodia,  11.  498. 

Buroclrl'^n  the,  U.  896. 


Bnrymedon  rlTer,  1. 159, 160. 

Butyohus,  restored  to  life  by  St  Paul,  U.  90r. 

Exorcists,  Jewish,  11. 98. 

Kyerdir,lakeoi;tl68. 


Fair  Harens,  U.  890. 

Famagousta,  L  188. 

Felix,  IL  975 ;  summoned  to  Rome,  989. 

Fellows,  Sir  0.,  on  places  in   I^rola  and 

Minor  Tisited  by  St  Paul,  i.SiS,efeq. 
FestiTals  of  the  PrlmitlTe  Ohurch,  i.  440. 
Festus,  U.  991. 
Formis,  it  857. 
Fundi,  plain  of,  IL  853. 
Furies,  sanctuary  of  the,  L  855. 


G. 

Oaggltas  riTer,  1. 995. 

Oaius  or  Oalus,  L  886 ;  11. 194. 

Galatia,  description  of;  L  948;  foundation  ef,  94C 

Galatians,  Bpistle  to  the,  iL  185;  note  on  the 
chronology  of  the,  L  997. 

Oalen,  L  1^ 

Gallesus,  precipices  of;  11.  70. 

Oalll,  the,  of  GaUtia,  1.  978. 

Gallio,  originally  called  Annssni  Noratus,  pro-oo»* 
sul  of  Achala,  L  417. 

Gallogrmcia,  1. 944  note, 

GamaUel,  L56, 67. 

Games  of  Asia  and  Ephesos,  IL  88. 

Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  L  74. 

Gauls,  settiement  of  the,  in  AsU :  1. 944. 

Gasith  or  the  **  Stone  Chamber,**  L  70. 

Gentiles  at  the  Synagogue  of  Antioch  in  Plsldia,  L 
178;  addressed  by  It  Paul,  179;  their  recep- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  180 ;  religiously  and 
socially  separated  lh>m  the  Jews,  905. 

Gibea,  L  58. 

Gilboa,  Mount,  L  58. 

Gnosticism,  il.  888  et  $eq. 

€k>phna,  IL  967. 

€k>spel  first  preached  In  Europe,  t.  990. 

**  Grecians,*'  L  86. 

Greek  tongue,  L  10;  a  theologloal  languafs,  10; 
Its  universal  spread  among  the  educated  clasm^ 
15. 

Greeks,  the,  L  8 ;  sootal  condition  of,  11. 

Grego,  Cape,  L 189. 

Gregory  Nasiansene,  St,  1. 879. 

Grotius,  on  the  nanMS  "  Saulos"  and  **  Fnatas,**  L 
151. 


H. 


Hamus,  Mount  U-  997. 

Hallacmon  rlTer,  1. 889. 

Hannlbat  In  the  Oeet  of  Anttochns,  1. 160. 

Harmodlus  and  Arlstogeiton,  sUtues  of,  1. 856L 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  Its  authorship,  IL  508, 618 ; 

Its  readers,  509;  Its  oltfeet  616;  text  of  BpisUs^ 

516. 
Helena,  mother  of  King  Isates,  L 196. 
Hellenist  Jews,  L  85. 
Heresies  In  the  PrlmiUre  Church,  i.  446,446;  in  «ks 

Utter  ApostoUo  Chnreh,456. 
Hermas,  U.  194. 
Hermes,  U.  194. 
Hermon,  Mount  L  85. 
Hermus  riTer,  1. 978. 
Herod  Agrippa,  L  L  982111. 
Herod  Agrippa,  IL,  IL  979. 
Herod  AnUpas, LSI. 
Herodlon,  IL  198. 
Herod,  King  of  Cbalds,  IL  974. 
Herod  theGreat, I  97 ;  Interrlcw with i 

45.;  death  of,  54. 
Herodians,  the,  L  84. 

Herod's  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  IL  900. 
Herostratus,iL74. 
HiUet  Jewish  school  of;  L  56, 67. 
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HjOMttiM,  koont,  i.  SM,  847. 


I. 

looalnm  (mod«rn  KomdiX  i*  183 ;  lU  klstorj,  ib, 

ntotot,  river,  t  M9. 

Imbrot,  toland  of,  1. 986. 

IUjrlooiii,L816;  Greek,  U.  196;  Roauui,196. 

Inrormtn  At  Room,  tt.  4M. 

iBtrodoetloo,  L  Ix. 

iMurUfi.  90. 

iMorUn  robbers,  L  119. 

IibftrU,l.lMiu><0. 

lathmlAD  Oamet,  il.  198. 

Isthmian  tUdlom,  note  on  the,  U.  196. 

Itfthmot,  notice  of  the,  L  410. 

*«  luliAn  Band,**  the,  i.  98. 

**  Italian  Cohort,"  the,  of  OomeUiu,  1. 116 . 

Italy,  misery  of,  daring  Rome's  splendour,  L  14. 

Iiates,  King  of  Adlabene,  L  19, 196. 


Jacob's  Wen,  i.  85. 

James,  St.,  i.  197. 

James  the  Just,  L  916;  his  addreM  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Ohristians  at  Jerusalem,  ib. ;  IL  988. 

Jason,  i.  868;  U.  194. 

Jebel-el-Akrab,  L  183. 

Jerusalem,  state  of,  under  the  Romans,  1. 05 ;  con- 
ference at  between  the  Ohristians  and  the  Pha- 
rasaic  Christians,  i.  914. 

Jewish  ezordsU,  11.  98. 

Jewish  mode  of  teaching,  t  08. 

Jewish  names,  history  o^  L  160. 

Jewish  spiritual  pride  and  ezdualTe  bigotry,  i. 
179. 

Jews,  language  spoken  by,  at  the  period  of  the 
AposUes,  I.  8;  relifious  oirUiiation  of  the,  4; 
Influence  of,  on  the  heathen  world,  T;  Uieir  dis- 

Grsion,  16;  colony  of,  in  Babylonia,  ib.;  in 
dia  and  Phrygla,  17 ;  in  Africa,  ib. ;  in  Alex- 
andria, ib,;  in  Europe,  18;  in  Rome,<&.;  their 
proselytes,  ib.;  fordblr  Incorporated  with 
aliens,  19 ;  Jews  in  Arabia,  ib.;  in  the  east  of 
the  Mediterranean,  ib. ;  Jewish  sects,  89 ;  Jews 
not  unfirequently  Roman  citiiens,  46 ;  state  of 
the  Jews  after  the  death  of  Herod,  56 ;  mode  of 
teaching  amongst,  08;  almsgtring  amongst, 
60, 66 :  numerous  in  Salamis,  140 ;  insurrection 
of,  at  Salamis,  ib. ;  synagogue  oi;  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidta,  171 ;  their  spiritual  pride  and  ezcluslTe 
bigotrr,  179 ;  Intrigues  of  Judalsers  at  Antloeh, 
910;  their  influential  position  at  Thessalonica, 
896;  colony  of,  at  Beroea,  840;  In  Athens,  868; 
in  great  numbers  in  Athens,  8S0;  banished  fl'om 
Rome  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
ib.;  colonies  of,  in  Asia  Minor, 886, 887;  their 
charges  against  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  419;  Jews 
at  Bphesxis,  498;  their  irrlution  at  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  IL  901 ;  their  conspiracy 
to  take  the  life  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Isthmus,  909 ; 
their  hatred  of  the  Roman  soldiers  at  Jerusalem, 
958 ;  their  indignation  at  the  appearance  of  St. 
Paul  In  the  temple,  945;  slaughter  of  Jews  In 
the  streets  of  d«sarea,  981 ;  Jews  In  Rome, 
869. 

Joannes,  Ylncente,  L  T4  ncie. 

John,  the  BapUst,  il.  18;  disciples  of  the,  18. 

Johh,  St.,  I.  197 ;  hU  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  919. 

John,  "whose  surname  was  Mark,**  I.  190,  109; 
leaves  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  returns  to 
Jerusalem,  161,  991, 906. 

Jonathan,  the  high  priest,  IL  975. 

Joppa,  i.  98. 

Joses,  the  Lerlte  of  Cyprus,  I.  111. 

Jndaiiers  generally,  1.  444. 

Jnd«a,  history  ofTi I.  978;  geographical  position 
of,  I.  7;  notices  of;.  19;  political  changes  In,  97; 
state  of,  64. 

Judas,  L  990, 999. 

|itUa,il  194. 

luliui,cityof.  LQOw 


Julias,  ttie  otntarion,  ASH 

Junias,  *' kinsman  *>  of  St.  Paul,  IL  19IL 

Justus,  L  890. 


Kara-dagh,  or  Black  llountaia,  L  186^ 

Kara-dagfa,  view  of,  L  262. 

"  Keys/The,"  L  ISO. 

Kiutayo.    8m  Ooty»um. 

KX^Mef,  1. 180. 

Konieh.    Ae  Iconlum. 

Konieh,  battle  of;  L  298  «*. 


Ladik,L271. 

Laodieea,  church  of,  IL  89t. 

Las«a,U.  820. 

Latmus,  Mount,  iL  219. 

Lebanon  1.  20. 

Lectum,  Cape,  ii.  206. 

Legions.  Roman,  li.  277. 

Leoni,  Port  (the  Pirsus),  L  SlOnslk 

Lemnos,  L  286. 

Leonor,  the  Gaulish  ehieftafai,  L  9tt. 

libertines,  synagogue  of  the,  L  66. 

limyra.  Greek  UbleU  at,  L  166. 

Linus,  IL  474. 

Liris  rirer,  iL  867. 

Lois,  grandmother  of  TImotheus,  1. 196. 

Ixmginns,  goremor  of  Syria,  ii.  263. 

"  Long  legs  »  of  Athens,  the,  L  860. 

"  Long  walls  "  of  Athens,  L  360. 

Uicios  of  Gjrrene,  L  131, 182. 

Lucrine  Lake,  oyster  beds  of;  it.  861. 

Luke,  St.  his  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  Suaa  aad 
TImotheus  at  Alexandria  Troas,  L  284:  Ibey 
sail  from  Ttoas,  286 :  arrive  at  SamoO  aaoa, 
286 :  reach  Phllippi,  290,  left  behind  as  Rd- 
lippl,  811 ;  Tisited  by  St  Paul  at  PhiUppi,  U. 
203  ;  they  both  saQ  from  Philippi  and  anive  at 
Troas,  206 :  leaves  Troas  and  arrives  at  Aseca, 
208  ;  at  Miletus  214 ;  at  Patara,  226  ;  at  IVrw, 
228  ;  atOesarea,  232 ;  at  JerusalMn.  236 ;  writes 
his  Gospel,  288 ;  accompanies  St.  Paul  ttom 
Gaesarea  to  Rome,  311 ;  remains  with  him  tU 
the  death  of  St.  Fkul,  812-486. 

Lutar,  the  OauUsh  ehieftain,  L  246. 

Lycabettus,  L  847.  ,     * 

Lyceum,  the,  L  869. 

Lydia,  L  198. 

Lydia,  her  profiMslon  of  faith  and  baptism,  • 
296. 

Lydius,  the  baurlan  robber,  L  163  Mis. 

Lycaoiua.  L  186. 

Lystra,  city  of;  L  187 ;  visited  by  St  Plaol,  190. 

M. 

Macedonia  Prima,  l  816 ;  Qoarta,  818  Mlsf  &•- 

cunda,  816. 
Macedonians,  liberality  of  ih^  Ii.  122. 
Macedonia  Tertia,  L  816  nOuT 
Maeander,  val^y  of  the,  L  170 ;  itver.  fl.  SOM 

Magicians,  orlmital,  L  14&  stSM 

Magnesia,  IL  214  NoCs  ^ 

Mafea,  Gape,  L  412. 

Manaen,  foster-brother  of  Hsrod  Antipas,  i  Ul 

132. 
Marathon,  I.  846. 
Marius,L147. 
Mark,  John.    As  John  Mark 
Martyn.  Henry,  L  274. 
Mary.  11.103. 
Massions  HiBs,  Ii.  867. 
Meeabyxl,  or  priests  of  Diana,  IL  78. 
MdUsMB,  or  priestesses  of  Diana.  IL  79. 
MeUtaHi.  841,  843.  ^^ 

Mereurius,  Propylaus,  I.  867. 
Mesogwa,  region  of  the,  1. 846 
MMmifrifl,  II.  70. 
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imagtoiM,  tlwGoldeB,  i.  855. 
JfitotoML  1^  214. 

IGthridAtat,  kinc  of  Pontns,  L  848. 

Mitrkne,  notioe  oi;  11.  S08. 

«<  IbuMoa  of  Cypna,"  1 117 ;  tt.  285. 

MMdelM  tiia  ««UUet,  1. 857  note 

ICammius,  L  415. 

Msajchia,  heifl^t  of  th^  i.  84». 

Mumtorl't  Ouum,  tt.  4M. 

ICoMiimof  AtlMOS,  tlM.  1.  846. 

ICjeale,  U.  219L 

Hjra,U.815. 

Mjria,  deMi^yfifln  oi;  L  878. 

N. 

NftrdMU,  IL  188. 

NATigatkm  of  tbt  aadflati,  IL  800,  It  M| 

'•NasareiMg,"L119. 

Namrltea,  tho,  L  422;  tho  four,  11. 240^  841 ;  voir 
of,  11.848. 

Neapolii,  or  Nftblooi,  1. 84. 

Neapolii  of  Itoeodonfa,  i.  887, 288. 

^eoKOpoCf  U.  78. 

Nenos,  U.  194. 

Nero,  his  muiiMO  with  Poppas,  tt.  421. 

Nero  U.  442. 

Noptone.  bla  •Utno  »t  Athtni.  1. 858. 

NMtor,  tator  of  TOMrioa,  1. 108. 

*'  NieholM  of  Antioeh,"!  10. 

NioholM,St.,tL815. 

NlooUdtaiui  or  TMannrittt,  1. 457. 

NIoomtdM  m..  king  of^l^ynlft,  L  241. 

NioopoUB,iLl28Mote. 

NioopoUs  in  I^iintf,  11. 465. 

Nioodft,  i  140. 

IfIin»,battioo(;  1.258  note. 

Note  on  certain  Legends  eooneetedinth  8t  Fnnl'a 
death,  IL  488 ;  on  thehereriee  of  the  later  Apoe- 
tolie  age,  L  456 :  on  the  paraneUnn  between 
theEpietteeto  theOokMiiane  and  thel^phMlaiM, 

N jmphe  of  th«  Denof,  i  856. 

o. 

Oleander,  the,  la  theLnmnt,  I  186. 
OliTee,]foQn*oC;fi.250. 
OljnqMe,  IL  IM. 
Oljinpai,  Mdoat,  1. 814, 818. 
Oneeimae,  the  elaTe,  tt.  870. 
Oneeiphorai,  11.478. 


th«il?er,L  128' 


OnkeCM,1.58. 

Orontee,  Tallej  of  the,  1.  80: 

dM^btkmoftKlM 
Ortigia,ll.  848. 
Omeeer,  eOee  of;  in  thepcliiittltvGhnreh,  L  488. 

P. 

Paetjaa,  lloont,  fi.  70. 

«*  Planted  FOreh,''  the,  L  888. 

FlOatine,  the,  1L418. 

Palej'tHor«Fan]lnB,fl  86iif«iL 

PaUae,  death  of,  IL  422. 

Pamphjlia,  1. 150 ;  eea  ot  A. 

PamphjUa,  deeorlptkn  o^  L  848. 

Ptangsnt,  Moont,  L  887. 

Pa^  ^Uace  of;  in  FUdla,  L 164  iia4f . 

Paphos,  l7l41 ;  New,  hlitocy  of;  156  if  M|. ;  OM, 

Pam«Lhllliof;L846.847. 

Panreia,  In  PuTgia,  L  100. 

Parthenon,  the,  at  Athens,  L  85a 

Patara,  harbour  of;  11. 825. 

Patrobas,  IL  104. 

Paul,  8t  aPharisee.  L  88;  langnageef  his  in* 
fkner,  80 ;  his  ehiWhood  at  Tubus,  40 ;  his  de- 
seent  fhnn  BeiOamln,  48 :  his  earlj  edneatlon, 
~  40 :  period  of  his  birth,  44 ;  his  statkm  in 
47 :  his  boyhood,  51 :  sent  to  Jerusalem, 


^ 


62 ;  his  stud j  there,  63 :  his  early  manhood, 
64 ;  his  taste  for  Greek  literature,  65 :  his  pres* 
enoe  at  the  death  of  St.  Stephen,  74 ;  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  78 ;  his  Journey  te 
Damascus,  82.  88 ;  importance  of  his  cciiT«r< 
skm,  89 ;  vision  of  Jesus  Qirlst,  90 ;  his  call, 
91 ;  bis  blindness,  93 ;  his  recorery  of  sight, 
05 :  his  baptism,  tb. ;  his  Journey  into  AiaUa 
Petrasa,  06 ;  his  return  to  Damascus,  00 ;  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  hlm,100;  his  escape,  fb.; 
ms  renirn  to  Jerusalem,  101 ;  his  meeting  with 
the  Apostles,  108 :  he  wlth^ws  to  £^  and 
OOleia,  106 ;  trayels  with  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 
118 ;  carries  the  cootribution  money  tnm  An- 
tioch to  Jerusalem,  in  time  of  fiunlne,  137  :  de- 
parts for  Qypms,  184 ;  arrives  at  Sdeuda,  188 . 
at  Salamis,  lb, ;  at  Paphos,  141 ;  his  denuncia- 
tion of  Elymas  Bariesus.  148,  140 :  his  name 
changed  to  Facl,  149 ;  visits  Famphylia,  158 ; 
arrives  at  Pern,  160 ;  Journeys  to  the  table- 
land of  Asia  Minor,  167 ;  reaches  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  174 ;  bis  address  to  the  Jews  in  the 
synagogue  there,  175 ;  Impression  made  on  his 
'  —  I  the  foUowi 


hearers,  178 :  soene  on  the  following  Sabbath, 
179 ;  ezpellea  ftom  the  synagogue,  fti ;  turns 
f^om  the  Jews  and  preaches  to  the  OentUes,  ib. : 

ioumeys  towards  I^caonla,  181;  arrives  at 
conium,  182;  escapes  from  a  eonspiracy  to 
crush  him,  185;  reaobes  lustra,  188 ;  nls  mira- 
cle therori91 ;  worship  oflved  to  him,  102 ;  hU 
address  to  the  Ij^strians,  198 ;  stoned  In  the 
dijf  196 ;  recovers  firom  apparent  death,  197 ; 
travels  to  Derbe,  198 ;  revisits  Ijstria.  loonlum 
and  Antioch,  190 ;  reaches  Poxii^  200 ;  travels 
to  Jerusalem,  211 ;  his  companions  on  the  Jour- 
ney, ib. :  his  arrival  at  the  Holy  aty,  218 ;  his 
address  to  the  conference  of  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem, 215 ;  public  recognition  of  his  mission 
to  the  heathen,  219 ;  his  meeting  with  St.  John, 
A. ;  returns  to  Antioch,  220 ;  rebukes  St. 
Peter  for  his  weak  conduct,  224 ;  St  FauVs  per- 
sonal appearance,  fti ;  St  reteFs  reconciliation 
with  him,  226 ;  he  proposes  toBamabas  to  visit 
the  Churches,  250 ;  quarrels  and  separates  from 
Barnabas.  251, 252 :  takes  SQas  wfth  him  into 
Cllicia,  254 ;  takes  Tlmotheus  into  companion- 
ship,a85:reachesIconinm,288;)oumeys  through 
Fhiygia,271 ;  arrives  atGalatia.  874 ;  his  si^- 
ness,  A.;  his  reception  there,  275 :  Journeys  to 
the  Jligean,877:arrivesat  Alaxaadnaltoas,  282: 
is  Joined  by  St  Uike  at  Itoas,  284 ;  they  sad 
fh>m  Itoas,  285 ;  arrive  at  Samothrace,  286 : 
reach  PhOippt,  800 ;  St  Paul  preaches  the  Gos- 
pel for  the  first  time  InBuope,  205 ;  the  de- 
moniac slave.  800 :  St  Fanl  scouged  and  east 
into  prison,  808 ;  nls  conversion  m  the  Jailor, 
807 ;  released  firom  prison,  810 ;  Isaves  Phillppt, 
818;  arrives  at  Thessatonlca.  821;  visits  the 
"~  anionicar82d ;  sul^}ects  of  his 


synagogue  at  *uw— muw,  (mwj  m^*^ 
pceacningj^O ;  his  own  labor  for  the 


rapport, 
888:  air 


829:  leaves  TSMssakaloa  for  Beraa, 


88il^airiveslhere,840;  leaves  the dty, 84 

his  aixtval  on  the  coast  of  Attica- 846 ;  hinds 

Athens,  858 ;  hto  xeflect&onsai^dst  the  idolat 

at  AUiens,  862 :  «' left  to  AtiMns  alone,*'  4b. 

resses  uieAthenkuis 


n 

Idolatiy 

e,»»  4b.  • 

I  in  the  Agora,  872;  goes 
up  to  the  bin  of  the  Areopagus,  874;  hlsspeech 
to  the  Athenians,  878 ;  dmarts  ham  Athens, 
881 ;  takes  up  his  abode  Atdirintk,  4k  ;  hU  ad- 
dressto  the  Jews  to  tht  nrnagogne  there,  889 ; 
ntioined  brSOas  andTtanotheus,  A. :  writes  his 
PtostKtolstle  tothelhussslnnisns,  890 ;  he  turns 
fkom  the  jews  to  the  Gentile,  809:  bis  vision, 
401 ;  writes  his  Second  B^tistle  to  the  Thessato- 
nhuM,402;  conttouestorssidetoOorintti,406: 
bcooffat  by  the  jews  befbte  GaUto,  proeonsul  o4 
Aebaia,  418 ;  who  refuses  to  hear  the  charges, 
418 ;  departs  from  Adiaia,  481 ;  takss  his  fisre- 
weU  of  the  Church  of  Oonntfa,4k ;  saQs  tnm 
Cenchfes  bj  Sphesus  to  Cbsarea,  482 ;  vislto 
the  synagogue  at  Rhesus,  4k  ;  reaches  Cbsa- 
rsa,  m;  leaves  Gmarea  fior  Jerusalem,  fti; 
visits  Antioch  for  the  kst  time,  426 ;  departo 
from  Antioch.  U.  11 ;  arrives  at  Ephesus.  10 
the  Msgiclsns  of  Ephesus,  22;  burningor  the 
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of  EatjdiQf,  Vt :  Imtm  IVom  and  arrfrM  i 
Amos,  206  ;  «I  MlUtac.  214 ;  hb  ipeeeh  to  tli 
Epheslan  prMt»rten  there,  210;  he  dep«r1 
from  MOetaiL  219;  arrfres  at  Ffttan,  220;  mOi  ft 


■yiHe  booki,  34 ;  the  Apoftle  pftyt »  riMitTldt 

to  OMinth.  26 ;  ratonu  to  Epherat,  28  ;  vitea 

the  rintlpiftlt  to  the  Cbrinthi*oe.  » ;  hie 

fatov  pluu,  67 ;  Demetrioe  and  the  dlTer- 

■ndtha,  86 ;  CUas  a^  Arlstarehue  eebed  by 

the  Boh,  86 :  tumult  In  Epheeae,  87  ;  St  Fhol 

bids  fkreiraU  to  the  OuiitftBiM  of  Epheens,  ib. ; 

departnftom  tbeeity,  A  :  aniree  at  Alexandria 

Traaa,  91 ;  pceaehea  the  Gospel  there,  92 ;  Mflfl 

froB  Ttoae  to  Maeedonia,  A. :  kade  at  Kea- 

poUe,  O. :  proceeds  to  FhfflppI ,  *  ;  his  tore 

for  the  FUlppiaa  OuMiaiis,  A. ;  paaMs  orer 

to  Maeedonia,  94 ;  staU  ef  Us  hodar  health. 

A. ;  r^oiaed  br  lltiis,  O. ;  writes  his  Seeond 

Epistle  to  the  Ooriathlans,  97 ;  collects  eontri- 

batloBs  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Jadsea,  120 ; 

he  Joaraers  southwards,  129 ;  hts  feetings  on 

appitiadihv  Corinth,  180;  state  of  the  OaUtian 

Church,  133 ;  writca  Ue  Epistle  to  the  Gak- 

tians,  185 ;   oenrinoee  the  Cbrlnthlans  of  his 

Apostleship,  162 ;  he  punishes  the  disobedient 

bypublicljroastiiifthemontoftheChurch^A. ; 

sends  a  letter  bj  Phoebe  to  the  Roman  Oiorch, 

IM ;  hU  EpfstlB  to  the  Romans.  166 ;  eonspir- 

aer  of  the  Jews  to  take  his  life,  202:  flies  from 

Corinth  to  Macedonia,  0. :  risits  St  Lake  at 

PhiUppi,  204 ;  ther  leare  there  together,  ib. ; 

arrire  at  ftoaaJZOS  ;  St.  Paul  restores  the  Ulb 

of  EatjdiQS,  207  :  leares  IVoas  and  arrires  at 
.  .^ -,-.._. .-  ^  ^jj^ 

arts 

sftNT 

Pboeoieia,  22^  ;  arrires  at  Trre,  228  ;leaVee  Tyre, 
280  •  arrires  at  Cnearea,  ^;  ae«fai  with  Philip 
theErangeUst,  A. ;  warned  by  Agabus  of  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  at  Jerusalem,  288 ;  sets 
oat  fbr  Jerusalem,  284 ;  h!s  reoeption  by  the 
Presbyters,  237 ;  adriee  of  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  to  St  PauL  240 ;  the  four  Nasarites, 
A.;  St  Paul  seised  at  the  festival  of  Pentecoet, 
2U ;  beaten  by  the  nok268 ;  rescued  brClaa- 
dlus  Lysias,  264 ;  his  0Qar«r«tion  with  Lysias, 
A. ;  the  Apostle  addresses  the  multitude  from 
the  stairs,  266:  their  mge^  268 ;  sentenced  by 
Lyrias  to  **xeoeiTe  the  lashes,*' 269;  aaMrts  his 
rights  as  a  Romaa  dtiaen,  A. :  taken  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  961 ;  struck  bf  order  of  the  high- 
priest  Ananias,  A. ;  tomnlt  in  the  Judgment- 
ball,  268 ;  the  Apostle  taken  back  to  the  fbr- 
tress,  A. ;  consplraey  to  aasaosinato  him,  964 ; 
the  plot  dboerered,  266;  remored  byl^siasto 
GMatea  to  be  Judged  by  lUfic,  266 :  ordered  to 
be  kept  In  Hired's  prirtorium,  271 :  summon- 
ed before  Fens,  288 :  chMrgesbrooAt  against 
him,  A. ;  Usipeeoh  WbreFsHz,  284 ;  remand- 
ed, 286 ;  breugnt  up  again  before  thegoremor, 
A.;  imprisdaed  again,  287;  brought  before 
Festus, »1;  Us «AppealtoGBsar,''A.;brought 
before  Herod  Agrippa  IL,  294 ;  his  speeeh  to 
theUng,  A. ;  departo  f^om  OBsarea  for  Rome, 
810:  pntolirteSidoa,  811 ;  reaehM.  Myxa,  816 
Diidns.  818:  anchoia  at  IWr  u^Tens,  820 
sails  from  Fair  Harens,  826;  the  storm,  826 
leaky  stato  of  the  tessel,  St.  Paul's  vision,  838  . 
his  address  to  tlie  sailors,  A. ;  they  anchor  for 
the  night,  886;  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  MeUta, 
841  -his  lairaelee  at  Hslta,  844 ;  sails  fMa 
Malta,  848 :  puts  Into  l^raeuse.  A. ;  visits 
Rhegium,  8f9 ;  reaches  PuteoU,  A. ;  Journeys 
from  PuteoU  towards  Borne,  866;  reaehes 
Rome.  868 ;  his  interview  with  the  Jews  there. 
872:  his  eoeupatioas  daring  hia  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  877 ;  Onesimns,  879 :  the  Apostle 
writes  his  Epistle  to  Philemon,  880 ;  writes  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ooloestons,  864 ;  writes  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Bkhesians,  W9 ;  visited  by  foaphro- 
ditns,  420 ;  writes  his  Epistle  to  the  PhUfppiaas, 
428 ;  he  mkkes  many  converts  In  Nero's  boose- 
hold,  488 ;  his  trial  before  Nero,  441 ;  obaiges 
brought  against  him,  443 :  Ocquitted,  446 :  he 
(068  to  Asia  and  Spain,  A.  ;  writes  his  iNrst 
Eplatle  to  Thnotheus,  440:  writes  his  Epis- 
tle tolltus,  461 :  hi»  NecoD«l  iropriMinment  at 


Bona,  46T  first  stage  of  hbiMl  trial,  «71,to 
remanded  to  prison,  478;  writes  his  r  ' 
B^iistle  to  naoHwos,  476 :  Us  dea^  48 

Fausaniaa,  Us  viitt  ta,  aad  deeoriptfoA  of  i 
L846. 

PMalium,  the,  or  teahe  aad  PtolM^y,  L 188. 

Pediasas  river,  A. 

Pel]a,i.814. 

Penteeoot,  foast  e<  at  JernnliB,  8.  MS 

Perga,i.60. 

Pierulea,  statue  ofL  at  Affaeae,  1. 8t7. 

Peripatetics,  the,  l.  869. 

PersIs,U.  198. 

Psssinus,  i.  273. 

FMer,  St,  L  67,  116  ;  in  a^rity,  128  ;  Us  ad 
drees  to  the  Oooforance  of  ChrisHsas  at  Jera 
salem,  216 ,  his  weak  conduct  at  Antiofih,  223, 
openly  rebuked  by  St  PauL  224 ;  St  Peter's 
personal  appearance,  A. ;  Us  reoonfiiBatisa 
with  St  FauL  226. 

Ftorsecutioa  of  Nero,  tt.  484  note;  466. 

Petronius,  L  11 L 

Phaleric  Wall,  L  861  moU, 

Pharisees,  the.  i.  82 ;  in  Jerusalem,  L  228. 

Pharasaie  Christians  at  Jerosalem,  iL  213. 

Phaselis,  promontory  of,  L  160 ;  battlm  ^  Au 

Philemon,  iL  21 ;  E^stle  to,  iL  88L 

Philip,  son  of  flerod  the  Great,  I.  2& 

Philip,  tetrach  of  Gaukinitis,  L  66. 

Philip  the  Aslarch,  IL  86  note. 

Philip  the  Evangelist  the  companion  of  SInfeML 
Lf9;iL282;his&mi]y,A. 

Philippl,  description  of,  I.  290. 

Philippians,  EpUtle  to  the,  IL  428. 

Philo,Ln:in7 

Philologus,  U.  194. 

PhilomeUum,  city  of,  L  169 ;  identlfled  wttH  Ik- 
Sher,  169,  271,  272. 

Fhilosophv,  Greek,  notice  of  the  older,  L  MBw 
later  scBools,  870 ;  spread  oL  37L 

Phlegon,  iL  194. 

Phoebe  of  Ontchres,  U.  184. 

PhoBoioe,  L  212. 

I^honidans,  the,  L  9. 

Phoenix,  harbor  of,  iL  322. 

Physiciaos  among  the  andents,  L  812,  818. 

Pirvus,  the.  L  846-349. 

Pisidia,  L'  162 ;  robbers  of;  A. ;  violenea  of  Hi 
flooded  rivers,  163;  moualain  seeneiT  cL  166-188 

PUtaa,  battle  of,  i.  160. 

PUto,  philoeophy  of.  L  866. 

Pliny  on  the  Gonventus,  or  aasiae-toira,  11.  8& 

Pnyz,  the.  L  846,  3647366. 

Potano,  n.,  King  of  Pontns,  L  24, 28,  20. 

PoUtarchs,  the.  of  ThesMfcUea,  L  836. 

Po\yoarp,  martyrdom  of;  ii.  86  Mis. 

Pompeiopcdis,  L  21. 

Fbmpey  the  Great,  L  21:  in  llaiDMeaM,  28 ;  tt 
Jerusalem,  27. 

Pompttoe  marshes,  IL  869. 

PoDtaa,  last  king  of,  L  28. 

Pontus,  description  oL  L  248. 

Poppsea,  IL  «^  646. 

Posidontnm  at  the  Isthmni  of  Obrinth,  tt.  198L 

Posts  established  by  Augustas.  IL  41t. 

Prstorian  Guards.  IL  278. 

Ffceetorium,  IL  416. 

Praxiteles,     363. 

*' Presidents  of  the  Games,"  il.  88. 

Priam,  Palace  of,  iL  208. 

Prion.  Mount  iL  70,  89. 

PriscOla,  L  887,  888,  423 ;  IL  19  Umlk 

Proconsuls,  1. 142,  «f  sse. 

Procniataieik  Aslsi,  U.  81  Mle. 

ProprsBtors,  L  142,  ct  $tq. 

Proselytes,  Jewish,  L  18. 

Proselytes,  female,  at  Hsmssons,  L  19, 172  «• 
at  Antioch  in  PUdia.  171, 181 

Proseuoha,  at  I^ystra,  i  198. 

Proeeuchn,  L  294. 

Ptolemais,  it  281. 

Pttdens,  iL  474. 

PuteolL  U.  349-366 


sn>Ex. 
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PytlugerM,  phOoMpbj  of;  i.  366. 


QoadnttuL 
Quftrtua,!!. 


196. 


R 


*<  RabbinUm/*  i.  66. 

Record-bouM  of  Atb«iii,  L  866 

Bemond  on  tb«  Jewiiih  diipeniou,  i.  18 

Rbeffium,  it  348. 

*tbodM,  notice  of.  It.  321. 

Rhndian  fleet  At  PbaMUi)  1. 160. 

Ebjmda«ua  ifrcr,  L  278. 

Roman  Chnreb,  of  GentOe  or%ln,  U.  166 ;  Bame 

of  founder  not  known*  A. 
Roman  Ampbltheatre,  L  12 ;  Anny,  the,  ii.  276  ; 

Commerce,  ii,  807 ;  Seet  at  PhMeUiL  i.  160; 

power  in  tbe  East,  i.  11 ;  growth  and  govern- 

ment  of,  12. 
Rome,  description  of,  ii.  861. 
Rufuii,  ii.  194. 


Saddncees,  the,  i.  82. 

Sadduceefl,  L  67. 

SagabutauB,  1. 168. 

St.  Jobn.  at  Epbeens,  IL  89. 

St.  Paulas  Bar.  riew  of,  it  844. 

SalamU,  i.  134,  189 ;  copper  mlnea  at,  140 ;  da- 
■troje^l,  ib. ;  sea  fight  at,  «.  iM«t;  battle  oL  L 
160,  345.  ^ 

thOonica,  Oalfof.  i.848. 

Samaria,  iL  268. 

SamariUns,  tbe,  L  36.  79.  80. 

SamUn  shipbuilders,  L  414. 

Samoe.  IL  18. 

Samotbrace.  t.  282,  283,  286. 

Sangarius  rirer,  1. 277. 

Sanbedrin,  the,  i.  66,  69 ;  ita  power  orer  forelgm 
sjnagognet,  81 ;  iL  26L 

Baronie  Gulf,  L  845. 

Sarus  river,  i.  260.  * 

Sav,  Tilbige  of,  L  164  noU. 

Sar-Sou  lirer,  L  164  note, 

Saul.  See  Paul,  St  **SaQl,*>  and  "Fftul,*'  th« 
words,  L  46. 

Scera.  sons  of,  tha  exordsti,  iL  28. 

Schools,  Jewish,  L  60 ;  customs  in,  6L 

Schmmai,  Jewish  school  of,  L  66. 

Bcboraa^,  port  of,  L  413. 

8oio.  iL  211. 

ScTlltzes  Curopalatet,  1. 269  noU. 

Secundns  of  llMesalonioa.  L  886. 

Seleucia,  foundation  of,  L  122,  186  ;  immenaa  «s- 
cavation  at,  187  :  its  excellent  harbour,  A. 

r?eleucus  Nicator,  L  122. 

Solge,  i.  168  ;  robbera  of,  ib. 

^ueca,  tbe  phUoaopher,  i.  871,  417. 

SergiusPauIttS,  L  141, 146, 146. 

Serrea,i.  314  note. 
'  SoTen  Gapes,'*  the,  U.  226. 

Sharon,  plain  of;  ii.  268. 

Sheba,  queen  of,  L  19. 

ShipbuiUera  of  Samoa,  L  414. 

Ships  of  the  aneienta,  tt.  800  il  SM. 

Side,  L  160.  ^ 

Sidon,  notice  of,  iL  812. 

8Uaa.L220,223;  aoeompaiJeiSt.  FftultoCQieia, 
L264;  aaoufgedandcaattntopriaonatPhflippL 
L  804 :  releaaed  fhnn  prlaoo,  810 ;  learea  Fld- 
Uppi,  818 ;  TiaitatheSjnagogne  atthessalonica. 
817  :  acoompanlea  St  Fliul  to  Beroa,  840 :  left 
behind  with  Tlmotheoa,  at  Beraea,  841 ;  Johia 
8t.  Paul  at  Oorinth,  889 ;  aeoomp^lea  the  Aww- 
tle  to  Epheaus,  Onaarea,  and  Jerusalem,  422- 
4*26  ;  remains  at  Jerusalem,  U.  10. 

SiUon*  the  proeonsal,  il.  81  note. 


Silrersmiths  of  Epbesus.  iL  86. 
'  Simeon,  father  of  OamalleL  1. 67. 
I  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  ih. 
)  ^meon.  snmamed,  Niger,  L  lfl«  U2. 

Fimon  Magus,  iL  28  note. 

Sinuessa,  iL  867. 

SlaTe-trade  of  Delos,  L  20. 

Smjraa,  ii.  18. 

Socrates,  character  ot  1.866. 

Soli,  town  of,  L  21. 

Solomon,  temple  of,  iL  246. 

Solon,  sUtae  of,  L  864. 

Sopater  of  Beroea.  L  386.  '• 

Soroerj,  Jewish,  ii.  23. 

Soslpater,  U.  196,  202. 

SostJienea.  chief  of  tbe  Gorinthian  Jewish  sjaa 
gogue,  i.  419 ;  beaten  bj  the  Greek  uMb,  4itt. 

Sproner^s  "  Atlas  Antiquus,*'!  286 note. 

StachTS,  iL  193. 

Stadium,  IsthmUn,  Note  on  the,  iL  196. 

Stadia,  in  Asbt  Minor,  iL  20a 

Stagirus,  i,  320. 

Stephen.  St..  i.  6^-68  ;  his  triaL  70 ;  hU  mutjT' 
dom,  73  ;  his  prajer,  74  ;  his  buriaL  77. 

Stoa  PoecUe,  the,  i.  360 

Stocks,  tbe,  i.  306 

Stoics,  L  360  ;  Uieir  phllosophr,  867. 

Strabo  on  Pamphjlia,  1.  169. 

Strato's  tower,  II.  280. 

StromboU,  ii.  849. 

Strymon  ri?er,  L  816. 

StudenU,  Jewish,  L  62. 

SttUa  at  Athens,  L  351. 

"Sultan  •Tsreek  "  road,  L  168. 

SoniniB,  Cape  of,  i.  345,  346. 

"Synagogue  of  the  Uberthiea,"  L  18 ;  the  flnt, 
60 ;  number  of,  iji  Jerusalem,  61,  In  fttla«M. 
140 ;  in  Antioch  in  Pisidfe,  171  f  aoeiaDt  aal 
modem,  17*2-174  :  tlie,  at  Thessaloniea,  826 ;  at 
Athens,  863  ;  at  Corinth,  389. 

Syntyche,  il.  423. 

Syracuse,  iL  347. 

.    T. 

Talmud,  the,  i.  69 

TalUth,  the,  i.  173. 

Tarsus.  L  22  :  coin  of,  A. ;  named  *<  MetrapoDa,' 
ib. ;  'condition  of,  under  the  Romans,  23 ;  not  a 
municipium,  46  ;  scenery  of;  48. 

Taurus,  Mount,  i.  83,  161.  267. 

"  Tarems,  The  Three."  ii.  860. 

Tectosages.  the,  I.  244  note: 

Tempe,  Tale  of,  i.  313. 

Temple,  position  of  the,  ii.  246  :  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, 246 ;  that  of  Zerubbabel,  ib. ;  that  of 
Herod,  ib. :  the  Outer  Court,  ib.;  "  Porch  of 
Solomon.  247  ;  the  "  Beautiful  Gate,*'  ib, ;  the 
^ftuictuary,  ib.;  Oourt  of  the  Women,248 ;  tbe 
treasury,  ib. ;  the  Court  of  Israel,  249;  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  ib. ;  the  hall  Gaiith,i6. ; 
tbe  Altar,  ib. :  tbe  Vestibule,  260 ;  the  Holy 
PUce,  ib.:  the  Holy  of  Holies,  ib. ;  connexion  9t 
the  Temple  with  the  fortress  Antonia,  263 

Tsucer,  kingdom  of,  L  140. 

Tertullus,  U.  282. 

Tetrapolls,  the,  i.  123. 

Thais,  tomb  of,  ii.  196  note: 

Tbales,  philosopby  of,  1.  866. 

Tbamna.  ii.  268. 

Tbasos,  L  287  note. 

Theatre,  the, of  Athena,  L  866. 

ThecU,  St.,  of  Iconium,  L  188 ;  legend  of,  184. 

Tbemistooles,  Tomb  of,  L  848  *  his  fortifl«atk«  ei 
the  Pirsns.  349. 

Therapeut»,  the,  i.  86. 

Therma,L  822. 

Tbermopyla,  L  846. 

Thessalonian  lettwra,  the.  L  880 

Iliessaloniaos,  Hrrt  Epistto  to  tba,  L  890  ;  StMSl 
402. 

Thessaly,  L  816. 

Thessaloniea.  L  806 ;  description  of,  821. 

Tiberias,  L  28;  dtjoi;  L  66 ;  tan  of;  84. 
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fibiriot,  1. 110, 147. 

filMriiu  AlnuMtor,  iL  268  im^  274. 

ngnoM,  i.  IM. 

TImotheiu,  L 107,  198,  284 ;  teoomM  tbt  compa- 

oton  rfSt.  'Paul,  ?fl&;  W?  -^Vrrn-mz^^'m,  W7  ; 

ff.i  ■  ■«  1  T  ■•1,1  jr;i.  ';:'■.'=■  ;  a.-.-H'i,:,  i:  ^  ■  "L  i'.i'.l  V} 
GnUll*  ftii^l  to  iLe  -F^fltn,  'J74,  2T7  ;  HrnJ^  frr^a 

ilmti,  2^ ;  1«rt  tKh{nd  Kt  PhUlmil,  ail :  a;,rain 
iriih  i3t.  Tiial  At  B«nn,  340 ;  Utl  U>hia4  at 
Beni*,  ^1  ;  joint  St.  I'knl  »t  Cortath.  S§0  { 
ibccciiDp*iLt*i  ^t  Pivui  ^  bLi  iubi«qu«Di  Joar- 
laef'i,  421  4  ^'^  tlf'f^iwtcliiih]  bj  St,  PkuI  frgo 
Ephvnu  to  MrLcmlunJA^,  i\.29;  Tint  E^kllB  to, 
44it  -  !?*f43u-l  Ksrjttie  lo,47&. 

I^tiiii,  L  '211,  tU;  U,  11  ;  fiiiti  ff^L  Pftol  ftt  Plit- 
lippi,  94  ;  hlA  MCCKunt  of  ihft  ii&t«  at  tb# 
Cburoh  nf  Gorintii^  ftS  ;  dirvciod  bj  t^t.  P&ol  lo 
nlaru  \o  OiKutb^  M  ;  kU  cbuftcUfj  125  ;  9t^ 
I^uVb  Epijtlo  toj  4el. 

ItCiU,  dmcriplioa  afi    U.  S0&.     ite  JklioaDdztft 

T^phimof .  li^  VI,  110  ii[^ 
^      '        .  IL 191 


Tyrpbe™, 


lyckicgj,  11.  92.  380,  394 
TyrafflBiiit,  ii.  20, 


GoAi,! 


■HMiortKl  8i8iMlf|i84. 


884. 


of, I.  383 SHU 


YftlMltillO^ 

Yentidiiu  Camaniu,  ii.  i 
YMtmenta,  the  n«red,  iL  268,  274. 
Via  AppiA,  U.  864,  E^putia,  i.  816w 
TitomatTL  81,  HI. 
YaharDai  rirvr,  iL  867. 

w. 

«  Walla,  Long,*'  of  AXbm»,  L  8M. 

WioM  of  Ctiiot,  iL  218  noCa 

WoBMB,  inlaonee  oi;  orvr  the  ralMona 

of  tlM  ancients,  i.  181 :  tlieir  lufy  inl 

«ar^aiiietiaalt7,L297. 


Zaathoe  riTW,  ii.  226 ;  Tsltej  of  tba,  1. 1» 

Y. 

a  YaOahf,"! .  166 ;  that  of  Adalia,  IM. 

Zabeaai.the,1L18fMte. 
Zea,  L  860. 
ZMOoti^  tho .  L  84. 


Zano,achooJoti.'800*] 
XvaMahel,ie«pl»of,  i 
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